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‘Those  who  aim  vigorously  at  perfection 
will  come  nearer  to  it  than  those  whose  laziness 
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Frontispiece  to  Vol.  IL 


‘  Here  reigns  Content, 

And  Nature's  child  Simplicity,  long  since 

Exil’d  from  polish’d  realms.  Here  ancient  modes 

And  ancient  manners  sway  ;  the  honest  tongue 

The  heart’s  true  meaning  speaks,  nor  masks  with  guile 

A  double  purpose  ;  industry  supplies 

The  little  Temp’ ranee  asks,  and  rosy  health 

Sits  at  the  frugal  hoard.’ 


Garden  Cities 


CHAPTER  V 

THE  SOCIOLOGICAL  ASPECT 

‘  When  shall  all  men’s  good  he  each  man’s  rule,  and  universal 
Peace 

Lie  like  a  shaft  of  light  across  the  land  f — Tennyson. 

‘  God  builds  His  temple  in  the  heart  on  the  ruins  of  character 
and  religions.’ — Emerson. 

Volumes  might  be  written  concerning  the  socio¬ 
logical  effect  of  the  establishment  of  new  com¬ 
munities,  wherein  reforms,  precautions,  safeguards, 
antidotes,  and  the  like,  should  be  introduced  in 
order  to  counteract  and  exorcise  the  evils  inherent 
to  huge  existing  communities  of  anarchic  growth. 
But  when  such  had  been  written,  in  all  probability, 
little  good  would  have  been  done,  for  at  best  such 
matter  could  be  but  anticipatory  and  speculative. 
If  the  question  were  asked,  ‘  In  what  manner  would 
the  inhabitants  of  Garden  Cities  disresemble  and 
their  conduct  differentiate  from  the  inhabitants  of 
cities  as  normally  constituted  ?’  the  safest,  and 
probably  the  most  correct,  reply  would  be  that  at 
VOL.  Ii.  36 
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first  they  would  differ  in  but  small  degree.  Reflec¬ 
tion,  however,  will  at  once  show  that  the  sociological 
value  of  the  innovation  would  lie  in  its  power  to 
achieve  that  which  is  well-nigh  impossible  in  un¬ 
wieldy  and  promiscuously  grown  communities ;  that, 
moreover,  such  power  could  be  made  very  real  and 
effective. 

It  is  noticeable,  in  regard  to  socialistic  pioneers 
and  active  well-wishers  of  social  reform,  that  they 
almost  invariably  fall,  at  the  outset,  into  a  dual 
error.  Firstly,  they  become  ardent  advocates  for  a 
too  drastic  and  too  selective  and  individualistic 
reform ;  secondly,  they,  in  a  large  measure,  fail  to 
acquaint  themselves  with,  and  to  adequately  under¬ 
stand  the  nature  of,  the  material  they  set  themselves 
to  work  upon.  What  should  be  done  is  invariably 
neglected.  Instead  of  striving,  with  an  ardour 
worthy  of  a  better  cause,  to  initiate  and  to  establish 
a  state  of  things  appealing  to  a  class  or  sect,  the 
point  to  be  striven  for  is  the  formulation  and  intro¬ 
duction  of  reform  such  as  would  appeal  to  existing 
communities — such,  moreover,  as  would  bear  upon  it 
the  imprint  of  universal  acceptance.  In  the  latter 
case  the  battle  would  be  almost  wholly  won  by  con¬ 
ciliation  of  the  enemy,  whilst  the  victory  would  be 
of  universal  instead  of  individual  interest,  and  un¬ 
marred  by  the  ridicule  of  the  more  normal-minded. 
One  has  only  to  reflect  upon  what  has  been  ac¬ 
complished  by  such  reformers  and  leaders  of  sects  to 
see  that  their  achievements — albeit  deemed  by  their 
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authors  successes — have,  by  universal  consent,  been 
failures,  their  ultra-radical  reformatory  accomplish¬ 
ments  being  held  up  to  ridicule. 

The  second  error  is  the  misconception  of  the 
nature  of  the  classes  they  propose  to  reform,  and  the 
attribution  to  them  alike  of  merits  and  desires  not 
possessed  by  them,  and  quite  foreign  to  their  tastes 
and  wishes.  The  business  of  reform  differs  not  from 
the  business  of  every-day  life  in  the  necessity  for 
thoroughly  understanding  one’s  material.  The 
successful  manufacturer  examines  with  minuteness 
both  the  meritorious  attributes  and  the  defects 
and  shortcomings  of  the  raw  material  upon  which 
the  change — constituting  his  business — has  to  be 
wrought.  His  object  is  to  assure  himself  that  the 
treatment  during  transformation  is  not  only  suitable, 
but  such  as  the  specific  material  will  be  amenable  to 
and  take  to  kindly.  So  should  it  be  with  the  re¬ 
formation  and  transformation  of  human  raw  material. 

The  treatment  prescribed  is  usually  at  fault  in 
two  ways.  Firstly,  it  presupposes  the  possession  of 
meritorious  attributes  in  the  classes  which,  in  fact, 
they  do  not  possess  ;  and  then,  with  strange  incon¬ 
sistency,  it  prescribes  a  course  of  pampering  such 
as  would  be  highly  objectionable  to,  and  indeed 
resented  by,  such  classes  if  they  really  possessed 
the  qualities  attributed  to  them.  Your  con¬ 
scientious  worker  asks  not  for,  nor  will  he  brook, 
pampering  processes  ;  he  asks  only  for  opportunity, 
a  fair  field,  and  no  favour.  If  the  bill  of  the  posing 
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worker  be  agape  for  the  pampering  sop  and  the 
morsels  of  charity,  we  may  rest  assured  we  have  not 
secured  the  proper  raw  material  to  work  upon. 

The  greatest  danger  to  the  plans  of  such  re¬ 
formers,  however,  lies  in  their  inability  to  com¬ 
prehend  the  inviolable  laws  of  Nature,  and  to  apply 
them  to  her  human  units.  The  merest  questioning 
of  Nature  teaches  us  that  typically  characteristic  of 
her  are  the  universal  dependence  of  one  unit  upon 
another,  and  a  vast  discrepancy  in  functional  im¬ 
portance — the  absence  of  equality — in  such  units. 
This  law,  it  is  well-known,  applies  equally  to  things 
of  greatest  magnitude  as  to  things  of  microscopic 
mass.  The  great  worlds  circumgyrating  in  that 
portion  of  the  incomprehensibly  vast  universe  ex¬ 
plored  by  us  are,  as  we  well  know,  all  amenable  to 
the  influence  of  still  greater  ones.  Great  worlds 
wing  their  transcendental  flight  in  paths  and  orbits 
dictated  to  them  by  others  of  more  potent  command  ; 
in  attendance  upon  these  are  satellites,  entirely  sub¬ 
servient  to  the  lesser  powerful ;  yet,  in  their  turn, 
the  subservient  command  the  courses  and  destiny  of 
myriads  of  moving  masses,  every  component  unit  of 
which  performs  its  appointed  task  in  accord  with 
inviolable  law  and  under  the  benign  and  direct 
control  of  the  proportionately  more  powerful,  endued 
with  command  derived  from  a  still  higher  source. 
Thus  we  know  the  asteroidal  worlds  to  be  influenced, 
constrained,  controlled  ;  their  paths  ordered  and 
their  lives  governed  by  the  more  potently  function¬ 
ing.  Turn  we  to  the  other  extreme,  we  know  that. 
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inorganically,  the  impotent  atom  is  marshalled  into 
the  ranks  of  the  effectively  acting  molecule  by 
commanding  influences  ;  organically,  that  the  all- 
pervading  bacillus  or  microbe  is  devastated  or 
propagated,  as  the  case  may  be,  becomes  disease¬ 
spreading  or  beneficently  useful,  through  the  force 
of  superiority  in  its  own  species.  In  higher  animate 
nature,  disproportion  in  muscular  sway  has  wrought 
out  beneficent  evolution  through  that  all-pervading 
law — the  survival  of  the  fittest.  Lastly,  it  requires 
no  great  acumen  in  the  student  of  human  nature  to 
perceive  that  with  us,  by  the  same  law,  things  are 
ordered  by  differentiation  in  the  puissance  of  mental 
sway. 

The  abolition  of  feudalism  and  serfdom  in  this  and 
other  countries,  the  increase  in  importance  and 
political  power  of  the  lower  orders,  the  vast 
extension  of  industries  in  all  countries,  affording 
useful  employment  for  mental  effort  in  workers  of 
every  grade,  and  lastly,  but  of  great  importance,  the 
growing  interdependence  of  the  human  units  of  all 
ranks,  confers  upon  sociology  an  importance  calling 
for  its  serious  and  scientific  study.  Hence  it  is 
with  a  feeling  of  great  satisfaction  one  views  the 
trend  of  thought  in  this  direction  and  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  Bureaux  and  Societies  for  the  systematic 
study  of  an  important  subject,  one  that  ere  long 
should  become  a  branch  of  science.* 

*  Of  these  might  be  mentioned,  in  the  order  of  their  incep¬ 
tion,  the  American  Institute  of  Social  Service,  Dr.  W.  H.  Tolman, 
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Want  of  appreciation  of  the  universal  applicability 
of  the  great  law  referred  to  is  the  factor  most  likely 
to  wreck  all  well-meant  effort ;  I  have  felt  con¬ 
strained,  therefore,  to  direct  the  reader’s  attention 
to  it — though  ever  present  in  the  mind  of  the 
physicist — for  neglect  to  regulate  ourselves  in 
accordance  with  natural  law  is  as  the  application  of 
a  drag  to  enlightenment  and  progress.  I  mention 
it,  moreover,  for  no  sooner  had  a  plot  of  land  been 
acquired  for  the  building  of  the  ‘  First  Garden  City  ’ 
than  the  fatal  neglect  and  misconception  manifested 
itself  in  the  cry  ‘Equality.’  In  efforts  directed 
towards  the  amelioration  of  disabilities,  suffering,  and 
degradation — efforts  involving  national  welfare — it 
were  cowardly  to  mince  words  ;  therefore  let  the 
reader  be  at  once  reminded  that  this  outcry  for 
‘  equality  ’  has  proved  the  curse  of  industrial 
England.  The  doctrine  involves  the  absurd  as¬ 
sumption,  to  which  I  have  adverted  in  the  intro¬ 
duction,  that  the  loungers  —  the  quasi-inert  and 
industrially  passive  atoms — are  of  equal  reproductive 
and  national  value  with  the  active  workers  or 
energy-imparting  units. 

The  first  element  of  successful  reform  and  ameliora¬ 
tion  of  existing  disabilities,  and  hence  the  first 
evidence  of  the  value  of  the  innovation,  will  accrue 

Director,  287,  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  U.S.A. ;  the  Mus4e 
Sociale,  Georges  Benoit-Levy,  25,  Avenue  de  la  Eepuhlique, 
Paris;  and  the  Sociological  Society,  Victor  V.  Branford,  Hon. 
Secretary,  5,  Old  Queen  Street,  London,  S.W. 
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from  the  correct  choice  of  the  plant  to  be  nurtured 
— the  careful  selection  of  the  raw  material  to  be 
worked  upon — and  the  appropriate  culture  and 
treatment  of  that  which  is  to  form  the  basis  of 
industrial  reproduction  and  future  national  pros¬ 
perity. 

Having  chosen  the  plants,  the  points  to  be  striven 
for  are  their  healthy  growth  in  appreciated  environ¬ 
ment  and  the  successful  evolution  of  the  species 
into  units,  of  greater  or  lesser  reproductive  import¬ 
ance,  well  constituted  and  appropriately  equipped  to 
fight  the  battle  for  happy  existence.  Let  us  deal 
with  the  first — the  primary  object  for  which  ‘  Garden 
Cities  ’  have  been  suggested,  wherein  everything 
would  appear  so  conducive  to  it. 

Health,  from  the  social  point  of  view,  is  princi¬ 
pally  bound  up  with  individual  happiness,  but  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  it  possesses  vast  mer¬ 
cantile  and  national  value.  It  has  been  calculated 
that  nearly  one  and  three-quarter  millions  of  people 
(If)  are  always  on  the  sick-list  in  this  country,  and 
that  some  twenty-seven  millions  of  cases  of  illness 
occur  annually.  Of  these  it  has  been  estimated,  at 
the  lowest,  that  nearly  eight  and  a  half  millions 
(8f)  of  cases  might  be  prevented  if  the  laws  of 
health  were  properly  attended  to.  Taking  each  case 
to  involve  a  loss  of  ten  days’  work,  we  have  eighty- 
four  million  days’  work  absolutely  lost  which  other¬ 
wise  might  have  been  utilized.  If  half  the  number 
of  cases  be  taken  to  be  those  of  adults  earning  three 
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shillings  per  day,  the  national  loss  in  work  and 
wages  alone,  which  might  be  avoided,  thus  amounts 
to  X6, 300, 000  a  year.  This  saving,  with  the  ad¬ 
ditional  value  of  lives  prolonged  in  full  vigour  and 
increased  energy,  only  represents  a  part  of  the 
pecuniary  value  of  increased  national  health.  In 
thousands  of  cases  the  loss  of  wages  does  not  amount 
to  a  tenth  part  of  the  loss  incurred  by  the  many 
expenses  of  serious  illness. 

When  war  breaks  out,  entailing  great  sacrifice  of 
life,  resulting  in  a  great  number  of  deaths,  public 
attention  becomes  directed  to  such  loss  and  wastage, 
but  under  normal  conditions  we  probably  do  not 
pause  to  consider  that  the  cinnudl  loss  of  life  by  pre¬ 
ventable  disease  actually  far  exceeds  loss  by  war. 
If  such  analogy  be  drawn,  the  facts  become  almost 
startling.  As  an  example,  at  the  time  of  the  last 
Napoleonic  war  our  loss  from  preventable  typhus 
alone,  attacking  persons  in  the  vigour  of  life,  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  double  the  amount  of  what  was  suffered 
by  the  allied  armies  in  the  Battle  of  Waterloo. 
Again,  if  we  reflect,  we  shall  see  that  the  loss  in 
each  year  is  equivalent  to  the  extermination  of  a 
whole  county.  For  example,  in  1838  the  deaths 
from  zymotic  diseases  in  England  and  Wales 
numbered  no  less  than  56,401,  or  exactly  the 
number  required  to  completely  depoprdate  the 
county  of  Westmorland. 

A  search  through  the  records  of  the  last  fifty 
years  reveals  the  fact  that  it  is  only  in  the  last  two 
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decades  that  any  improvement  in  this  respect  has 
been  made.  For  we  find,  taking’  each  tenth  year 
from  1860,  that  the  deaths  from  this  cause  were  : 


Year. 

1860 

1870 

1880 

1890 

1900 


Deaths  from  Prevent¬ 
able  Causes. 

75,849 

120,511 

106,205 

69,397 

75,943 


But  the  mere  numbers  give  a  wrong  impression,  as 
it  is  necessary  to  allow  for  increase  of  population  ; 
and  taking  the  death-rate  per  1,000  inhabitants  from 
infectious  diseases,  we  have  : 


Year. 

1838  . 
1860  . 
1870  . 
1880  . 
1890  . 
1900  . 


Per  1,000 
Inhabitants. 

3-63 

3- 77 
5-30 

4- 09 
2-39 
2-33 


From  this  we  see  that  the  years  1870  and  1880 
were  above  the  normal,  whilst  1900,  though  having 
a  slightly  larger  total,  is,  owing  to  increase  of  popula¬ 
tion,  a  better  year  than  1890  and  considerably 
better  than  1838. 

In  regard  to  the  vast  mass  of  human  units,  of 
the  class  most  likely  to  be  beneficially  influenced — 
namely,  unskilled  workers — the  huge  loss  resulting 
from  indifferent  health  and  lack  of  vigour  may  be 
viewed  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  physicist  as 
serious  loss  m  working  and  reproductive  efficiency. 
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The  normal  output  of  the  class  may  be  stated  in 
terms  of  the  number  of  hours  in  the  day,  the  number 
of  days  in  the  year,  and  the  number  of  years  in  the 
lifetime,  during  which  it  can  be  put  forth.  Now  the 
peicentage  of  efficiency,  in  their  case,  is  obviously 
dependent  upon  the  ratio  of  the  actual  to  the  maxi¬ 
mum  available  time  of  working.  Hence,  cessation 
due  to  illness,  if  this  be  material,  seriously  affects 
the  efficiency  in  working  of  the  industrial  machine. 
Precisely  the  same  reasoning  obtains  in  regard  to 
brain- workers.  From  this  maybe  gleaned  some  idea 
of  the  paramount  value — quite  apart  from  social 
happiness — of  national  health. 

Now  we  have  to  ask  ourselves.  What  is  the 
principal  cause  of  illness  ?  and  if  we  answer  that  it 
is  due  to  sanitary  defect,  we  shall  but  be  partially 
correct,  for  illness  is  in  larger  measure  due  to 
ignorance  principally  ignorance  of  the  value  of 
cleanliness. 

I  have  pointed  out,  in  regard  to  ventilation,  that 
the  first  essential  for  obtaining  pure  air  inside  the 
dwelling  is  that  pure  air  should  exist  outside  it. 
The  importance  of  this  was  recently  referred  to  by 
the  Prime  Minister  as  President  of  the  British 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  in  a 
discussion  on  our  physical  degeneration.  He  pointed 
out  that  he  came  from  a  district  in  Scotland  noted  for 
tall  men  of  fine  physique  ;  yet  not  so  very  long  ago 
the  overcrowding  of  their  dwellings  was  appalling, 
whole  families  living  in  one  room.  That  the  physique 
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haid  been  more  or  less  maintained  could  but  be  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  fine  air  without  *  The  Prime  Minister 
feilt  that  we  must  keep  distinct  those  causes  of  physical 
deeterioration  that  were  temporary  and  others  which 
'WfQTQ  permanent.  Among  the  first  of  these  causes 
tlhe  effect  of  town  life  as  distinguished  from  country 
p{fe — he  had  often  desired  to  know  how  medical  men 
w^^ould  analyze  the  various  effects.  What,  for 

imstance,  were  the  differences,  say,  between  town 
aind  rural  life  for  persons  working  in  a  small 
faactory  ?f  The  working-man  in  the  village  would 
otften  come  home  to  lodgings  no  larger  or  more  airy 
tlhan  those  of  the  town  worker,  but  the  general 
siurroundings  were  better. 

Another  source  of  great  national  loss  is  epidemic 
dlisease.  Modern  medical  science,  as  we  have  seen, 
hias  made  great  and  gratifying  inroads  upon  this. 
Itt  is  therefore  to  he  hoped  and  expected,  with 
tlhe  awakening  of  further  intelligence  by  the  en- 
liightenment  of  the  masses  as  also  Town  and 
IBorough  Councillors  — coupled  with  less  elastic  law, 
tthat  loss  of  life  by  epidemics  will  shortly  be  almost 
vwholly  obviated.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  that  sad 

Again,  if  we  consider  the  case  of  seamen,  the  deleterious 
e  effect  of  vitiated  air  in  the  forecastle  must  obviously  be  successfully 
c combated  by  the  revivifying  effect  of  the  sea  air  on  deck. 

t  In  Vol.  I.  I  have  touched  upon  means  of  rendering  factories 
nmore  healthy,  whilst  in  Chapter  IX.  I  have  shown  the  deleterious 
c  effect  and  the  necessity  of  selecting  the  most  healthy  illuminant 
a  available.  It  is  regrettable,  therefore,  to  find  that  in  the  First 
(  Garden  City  no  provision  has  been  made  for  anything  but  gas. 
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spectre  of  bigoted  ignorance  and  deception,  ‘the 
conscientious  objector  ’  (or,  as  it  should  be  written, 
unconscientious,  for  he  who  would  willingly  spread 
disease  can  have  no  conscience),  will  be  rendered 
impotent.  His  gauche  handiwork  has  within  the 
last  few  years  led  to  two  fearful  epidemics  of  small¬ 
pox  in  towns  which  shall  be  nameless,  but  character¬ 
ized  by  narrow-mindedness  and  ignorance  alike  in 
the  council  chamber  and  the  workshop  ;  and  although 
the  spectacle  of  sacrifice  of  life  in  others  would  not 
greatly  concern  these  ‘  conscientious  ’  people,  yet  the 
loss  of  their  own  offspring  might  act  as  a  deterrent. 
The  time  has  surely  arrived  for  the  repeal  of  the 
‘  Conscientious  Objectors  Act,’  when  we  see  the 
exquisitely  beneficial  effects  of  whole-heartedness  in 
other  nations,*  effects  which  we  allow  to  be  vitiated 
by  an  infinitesimally  small  fraction  of  our  total 
populace. 

Upon  the  passing  of  the  law  enforcing  revaccination  in 
Germany  in  1874,  the  mortality  from  small-pox  in  the  general 
population  fell  to  two  or  three  for  every  hundred  thousand 
persons.  In  the  German  army  not  a  single  death  from  small-pox 
occurred  during  the  twelve  years  following  the  enforcement  of 
the  new  regulation ;  whilst  during  the  same  period  the  mortality 
in  the  Austrian  and  French  armies,  where  no  such  practice  was 
enforced,  remained  absolutely  tbnchecked. 

Without  a  compulsory  law  for  the  whole  nation,  a  law  observed 
by  all,  it  is  clear  small-pox  cannot  be  reduced  to  moderate  pro¬ 
portions,  and  the  only  means  of  extirpating  the  disease  alto¬ 
gether  from  Europe  as  an  epidemic  will  be  the  thorough  adoption, 
with  all  possible  precautions,  of  compulsory  vaccination  and 
revaccination  by  European  nations. 
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Concerning  that  matter  of  paramount  national 
moment — physical  deterioration — onrs  is  happily  an 
epoch  marked  by  especial  attention  being  devoted 
to  hygienic  reform.  It  is  well  that  this  is  so,  for  it 
would  appear  also  to  be  what  is  aptly  termed  in 
science  the  ‘  critical  phase.’  An  important  inquiry 
has  just  closed,*  and  the  report  contains — amongst 
the  valuable  information  collected — a  single  sentence 
of  great  import  to  our  nation :  ‘  The  Committee 
think  it  as  well  to  state  at  once  that  the  impressions 
gathered  from  the  great  majority  of  the  witnesses 
examined  do  not  support  the  belief  that  there  is 
any  general  progressive  physical  deterioration  .  .  . 
but  they  deemed  it  their  duty  to  consider  the  causes 
and  conditions  of  such  physical  degeneration  as  is 
no  doubt  present  in  considerable  classes  of  the  community, 
and  to  point  out  the  means  by  which  it  can  be  most 
effectively  diminished,  more  especially  as  it  affects 
the  young  during  the  three  periods  of  infancy, 
school  age,  and  adolescence.’  I  have  elsewhere 
dealt  with  both  the  relative  mortality  and  the 
physical  condition  of  the  dwellers  in  towns  and  the 
country  respectively.  Now  the  general  progressive 
degeneration  is  being  stemmed  by  measures  taken 
in  regard  to  large  towns.  As  the  report  mentions, 
‘  Rookeries  are  being  dispersed,  enclosed  yards 
opened  out,  cellar-dwellings  and  back-to-back  houses 
are  disappearing,’  etc.  If  such  reforms  in  conditions 

*  The  Inter-departmental  Committee  on  Physical  Deteriora¬ 
tion,  1904. 
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of  life  are  already  making  their  beneficial  marks, 
how  much  more  evident  will  become  the  ameliora¬ 
tion  due  to  new  and  scientifically  designed  cities ! 
The  present  President  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  has  also  pointed  out  that  the  great 
progress  made  during  the  whole  of  the  Victorian 
era  has  trended  to  preventing  a  general,  national 
degeneration.  These  facts  point  to  two  things : 
(a)  that  there  is  yet  time  to  prevent  a  national 
deterioration,  and  (b)  that  the  deleterious  effect  of 
our  great  towns  has  been  and  is  the  principal  cause. 

Surely  no  place  can  be  conceived  where  the 
blessings  of  perfect  sanitation  could  be  more  readily 
secured  than  in  new  and  carefully  thought-out 
cities.  Again,  in  such,  with  their  limited  com¬ 
munities,  surely  the  opportunities  for  supervision 
and  personal  instruction  would  be  unique. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  we  are  justified  in 
looking  to  ‘  Garden  Cities  ’  not  only  for  increase  in 
happiness  due  to  the  enjoyment  of  more  perfect 
health,  but  also  prolongation  of  life.  The  statistics 
referred  to  in  the  footnote*  amply  hear  this  out. 

*  The  population  of  England  and  Wales  at  the  last  census  was 
— for  the  towns  about  21,000,000  ;  for  the  rural  districts  about 
8,000,000.  Calculating  the  death-rates  in  the  towns  for  corre¬ 
sponding  age  and  sex,  and  comparing  them  with  the  same  for 
the  rural  districts,  we  find  that  whereas  the  death-rate  for  the 
town  is  23'32  per  thousand,  the  death-rate  in  the  country  is  only 
17 '62  per  thousand.  In  other  words,  that  whereas  in  the  towns 
death  on  an  average  would  occur  at  the  age  of  about  forty-five, 
in  the  country  it  would  occur  at  the  age  of  about  sixty.  But  if 
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The  bare  statement  of  the  figures  by  no  means 
conveys  to  us  an  adequate  idea  of  the  national  loss 
and  social  distress  accruing  from  ill-health  arising 
from  overcrowding  alone.  We  have  to  take  into 
account,  in  addition  to  unnecessarily  early  death, 
the  wasted  years  of  sickness,  poverty,  misery  and 
suffering,  due  to  ill-health,  entailed  upon  workers 
and  their  families  ;  the  consequent  loss  of  ability  to 
earn  sufficient  to  keep  themselves  independent, 
whereby  a  heavy  burden  is  cast  upon  the  rates,  as 
also  upon  relations,  who  themselves  are  scarce  able 
to  maintain  themselves.  I  have  referred  to  the 
estimated  loss  throughout  the  country  ;  in  towns, 
where  the  rate  of  wages  ranks  higher,  it  is  still  more 
serious.  For  there  the  average  loss  is  put  at  twenty 
days,  and  taking  these  at  four  shillings  represents 
a  loss  to  the  wage-earner  of  £4  per  annum. 

In  such  ideal  cities  it  is  to  be  assumed  that  the 
dictates  of  Hygeia  and  the  recommendations  of 
eminent  students  of  the  science  would  be  embodied 
and  vigorously  obeyed — such,  for  example,  as  the 


we  look  further  into  these  figures,  and  subdivide  the  towns,  we 
find  that  in  the  congested  parts  of  cities  the  death-rates  are 
double  those  of  the  suburbs.  In  London  the  death-rate  of  the 
outer  or  suburban  districts  is  only  15 '4  per  thousand,  as  compared 
with  between  30  and  40  per  thousand  in  the  most  crowded  parts. 
That  is  to  say,  that  whilst  a  man  in  the  crowded  districts  would, 
on  an  average,  only  live  to  be,  say,  about  thirty,  in  the  suburbs 
he  would  live  to  be  about  seventy.  In  Liverpool  the  death-rate 
is  double  that  of  the  rural  districts  surrounding  it. 
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exclusive  employment  of  public  abattoirs,  the 
slaughter-houses,  easily-removable  edifices,  being 
situated  at  a  distance  from  the  town,  and  the  work 
carried  out  under  the  supervision  of  the  sanitary 
staff  in  the  most  humane  manner,  the  animals  being 
relieved  from  pain  of  death  and  brought  to  slaughter 
through  narcotizing  chambers,  oblivious  of  their 
fate  ;  the  Jewish  system  of  inspecting  every  carcase, 
with  the  improvement  that  the  inspector  would  be  a 
man  of  scientific  knowledge  ;  the  food  and  water 
supplied  to  animals  open,  at  all  times,  to  inspection  ; 
the  drinking-water  of  the  inhabitants  tested  twice 
daily,  and  the  use  of  lead-pipes  prohibited  ;  all 
manure  removed  from  streets  and  stables  daily,  and 
this  in  covered  vans  ;  uninspected  private  laundries 
absolutely  forbidden,  and  all  linen  disinfected  (by 
vapour  of  formaline)  before  being  passed  in,  and  all 
implements  used  by  hairdressers  and  barbers 
similarly  sterilized.  It  is  also  of  great  importance* 
that  the  milk-supply  should  pass  through  as  few 
hands  as  possible,  and  that  milk-vendors  should  not 
be  general  dealers  whose  sale  of  milk  is  confined  to 
a  few  quarts.  In  order  to  effect  these  objects,  milk- 
depots  should  be  formed  in  every  town,  obtaining 
their  supply  direct  from  the  farms.  This,  it  is 
believed,  could  be  done  without  recourse  to  direct 
municipal  action,  but  in  all  improvement  Bills  pro¬ 
moted  by  local  authorities  the  insertion  of  provisions 
dealing  with  the  milk -supply  within  their  area 
*  Vide  Eeport  of  the  Inter-departmental  Committee. 
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should  be  insisted  on.  Having  regard  to  the  acute 
difference  of  medical  opinion  as  to  the  effects  of 
sterilization,  investigation,  it  is  suggested,  should 
be  carried  out  in  regard  to  the  whole  subject  by  a 
small  body  of  experts.  Milk,  when  drawn  from  the 
cow,  should  at  once  be  refrigerated  to  a  temperature 
of  40°  F. 

All  this  would  be  conveniently  practicable  and 
humanely  beneficial  to  the  community ;  but  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  ‘  City  of  Health,’  efficient  steps  must  be 
taken  also  to  exorcise  the  fiend  of  ignorance.  This 
vitally  important  work  should  be  carried  into  effect 
by  two  methods — (a)  instruction  to  boys  and  men  in 
schools  and  colleges ;  (6)  demonstration  to  girls  and 
mothers  at  home.  ‘  The  river  of  national  health 
must  rise  from  the  homes  of  the  people  and  from 
every  home.  Then  it  will  become  a  great  river  on 
which  every  blessing  will  be  borne,’  wrote  Richard¬ 
son  ;  adding,  ‘  If  we  could  get  wives,  mothers,  and 
daughters  to  learn  the  habit  of  all  that  tends  to 
health,  we  should  soon  have  an  easy  victory,  and 
doctors  would  almost  cease  to  be  known.’ 

This  potent  and  poetic  passage  from  Richardson 
shows  that  we  should  not  remain  content  to  wait  for 
the  benefits  in  futurity  to  accrue  from  instruction  in 
hygiene  as  a  part  of  education,  but  that  active  steps 
should  be  taken  to  at  once  instruct  the  public  in 
general  in  the  essentials  of  Public  Health.  As  I 
write,  such  an  inceptive  step  is  being  taken  :  Sir 
Joseph  Farrer  has  to-day  opened  the  Institute  of 
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Hygiene.  Its  objects,  briefly  stated,  are  to  e.xbibit 
and  make  known  tbe  best  products  in  the  way  of 
food  and  medicine,  to  familiarize  people  wittk  tbe 
laws  of  bealth,  to  explain  sanitation,  and  tO)  send 
forth  lecturers  wbo  will  be  able  to  expound  to  public 
audiences  bow  best  to  keep  disease  at  bay.  Most  of 
our  dangers  as  biunan  beings  arise  from  igno)rance, 
and  Nature  makes  us  learn  ber  lessons  under  tbe 
severest  penalties.  For  generations  tbe  bum  am  race 
lias  been  suffering,  experimenting,  and  probing  for 
truth,  and  although  perfection  will  never  be  attained, 
we  have  in  our  possession  to-day  tbe  accumulated 
results  of  centuries  of  costly  experience.  Yet  to  the 
masses  tbe  value  of  these  results  is  unknown,  and 
the  moral  is  unheeded.  Tbe  most  rudimentary  laws 
of  hygiene  are  disregarded  or  defied,  and  thousands 
endanger  their  own  lives  and  tbe  lives  of  others  by 
tolerating  bad  air  and  bad  food,  and  by  flying  to  bad 
remedies  when  medicine  is  required.  The  whole 
matter  is  made  worse  by  the  difficulties  in  obtaining 
unadulterated  articles  when  required,  and  by  the 
inducements  offered  to  take  deleterious  articles  in 
their  stead.  The  new  Institute  proposes,  among 
other  things,  to  examine  and  guarantee  the  quality 
of  the  articles  it  exliibits,  and  to  give  an  annual 
certificate  as  to  their  genuineness.  If  a  new 
manufacture  is  good,  not  only  will  the  Institute  say 
so,  but  it  will  enable  that  new  article  to  become 
known.  If,  on  the  contrary,  any  invention  or 
appliance,  any  food  or  clothing  or  drug,  pretends  to 
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be  the  thing  it  is  not,  the  Institute  will  refuse  to 
give  it  a  place — and  the  public  must  draw  its  own 
conclusions.  Everything  that  the  person  in  good 
health  requires  to  keep  him  so,  and  everything  that 
the  person  in  poor  health  requires  to  improve  his 
condition,  will  have  a  place,  whether  it  be  food  and 
drink,  medicine,  coats,  boots,  filters,  disinfectants, 
bedsteads,  or  stoves.  In  short,  the  Institute  is  to  be 
educational  and  advisory,  and  the  man  who  is  en¬ 
lightened  as  to  the  needs  of  the  body  has  the  least 
cause  to  fear  an  attack  of  the  enemies  of  the  body. 
Pubhc  health,  as  Sir  Joseph  was  at  pains  to  point 
out,  is  not  a  matter  of  recondite  or  remote  theories, 
but  of  common  sense,  pure  air,  pure  water,  and 
cleanliness.  Speaking  for  those  who  had  to  make  a 
special  study  of  disease  and  its  prevention,  he 
declared  that  any  further  reduction  in  the  death-rate 
of  this  country  must  he  looked  for  rather  from  the 
spread  of  education  in  personal  and  domestic 
hygiene  than  from  further  legislation  or  the  work  of 
the  sanitary  authorities. 

The  instruction  necessary  to  be  given  in  the  house¬ 
hold  is  neither  intricate  nor  recondite,  and  need  not 
tax  the  less  intelligent.  Habits  of  health  are  what 
should  be  sought  to  be  imparted.  ‘  All  turns  on 
habit,  and  all  is  said  in  two  lines  : 

‘  Health  is  tidiness, 

Tidiness  is  habit.’ 

The  habit  of  the  tidy  person  is  healthy,  while  that 
of  the  slovenly  person  is  not  healthy  and  never  can 
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be.’  The  learned  physician  further  averred  that  no 
point  in  the  warfare  against  disease  is  so  important 
as  that  of  getting  the  women  of  the  household  to 
work  heart  and  soul  after  good  health  in  the  house¬ 
hold.  ‘  I  am  never  tired  of  repeating  this  fact,  and 
I  never  shall  be  until  I  cease  to  labour,  said  he,  and 
pointed  out  that  the  excellences  of  tidy  women  in 
respect  to  order  and  cleanliness  have,  without  any 
distinct  system  or  mode  of  scientific  education,  saved 
us  often  from  severe  and  fatal  outbreaks  of  disease. 

Here,  then,  is  a  field  of  vast  usefulness  for  women 
in  Garden  Cities,  as  elsewhere.  First  to  acquaint 
themselves  with  habits  of  health  and  the  principles 
of  hygiene — with  a  thoroughness  worthy  of  their 
sex — and  then  to  impart  it — with  the  simplicity  and 
kindly  solicitude  inherent  to  their  sex — to  their  less 
favoured  sisters ;  buoyed  up  the  w^hile  by  the 
cognizance  that  in  such  they  are  performing 
valuable  work  to  the  community  at  large. 

Great  hopes  are  entertained,  concurrently  with 
improvement  in  health  and  physique,  in  Garden 
Cities  of  securing  increase  in  happiness  by  elevation 
of  the  moral  tone.  Surely  such  hopes  are  both 
justifiable  and  realizable.  ‘  Most  of  the  larger  cities 
of  England,  owing  to  their  ill-regulated  and  anarchic 
growth,  have  become  the  very  cancers  of  our  bod)’^ 
politic,’  and  the  fell  disease  is  deemed  to  be  well- 
nigh  incurable.  The  momentous  question  is  ‘  In 
smaller  and  well-regulated  communities  of  studied 
growth,  can  the  system  be  so  purified  that  there 
shall  be  no  recrudescence  ?’  To  answer  the  question 
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one  needs  must  seek  the  primary  cause  of  the  disease. 
Surely  the  debility  which  makes  them  prone  is  their 
very  vastness,  the  insinuating  venom  stealing  in  by 
reason  of  the  inability  efficiently  to  reach  the  sus¬ 
ceptible  masses. 

If  the  river  of  health  is  to  rise  from  the  homes  of 
the  people,  surely  happiness  must  be  made  to  bubble 
up  from  the  same  source.  If  the  beneficent  rod  of 
Aaron  must  touch  at  every  door,  who  more  worthy 
to  carry  it  thither  than  chaste  and  gentle  woman  ? 
Who  more  potently  could  wield  it  ?  But  the  waters 
will  not  gush  forth  at  the  first  touch.  Full  well  the 
gentle  workers  know  it  must  be  applied,  re-applied, 
and  cautiously  pressed  home  with  the  gentle  force  of 
tender  persuasion  ;  full  well  they  know  that  the 
spring-head  will  not  show  Itself  except  in  the 
awakening  light  of  intelligence  as  it  gradually 
illumines  the  darkness  of  ignorance.  To  such 
lenitive  and  alienative  influence  we  would  do  well 
to  look  for  much  amelioration  and  the  fostering  of 
much  happiness. 

There  be  those  who  look  forward  to  ‘  The  First 
Garden  City  ’  as  a  huge  slum-emptying  device. 
Let  them  be  conjured  to  desist  if  they  have  the 
welfare  of  their  unfortunate  proteges  sincerely  at 
heart.  You  cannot  make  a  silk  purse  out  of  a  sow's 
ear,  neither  can  you  build  a  sound  city  with  slum 
material.  It  should  be  obvious  to  all  that  a  success¬ 
ful  city  must  contain — and  be  controlled  by — 
successful  units.  Civic  strength  and  success  cannot 
be  obtained  from  individual  weakness  and  failure. 
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But  if,  as  I  suggest,  it  should  be  composed  of  every 
class,  then  would  there  be  room  for  the  less  favoured. 
Then  would  there  be  opportunity  for  transferring  to 
pleasanter  surroundings  some  of  the  slum-dwellers  of 
the  great  cities.  For  the  miles  upon  miles  of  slums  are 
not  peopled  alone  by  the  unworthy  and  dissolute  ; 
they  are  but  leavened  by  them,  though  often  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  make  one  doubt  the  genuineness  of 
the  more  respectable  who  live  in  such  company  ;  in 
great  towns,  however,  this  is  inevitable.  In  the  new 
cities  the  unskilled  labourer  will  be  required,  and  so 
will  the  lesser  skilled  seamstress.  Let  them,  then,  be 
sought  out  and  the  deserving  sent  to  brighter  and 
happier  surroundings,  but  only  in  proper  proportion. 
This  done  and  success  attained,  other  such  cities  will 
spring  up,  and  to  each  might  be  sent  its  fair  and 
desired  proportion.  And  thus  might  the  pressure 
in  the  slums  of  the  Colossus  be  relieved,  thus  the 
distress  of  the  deserving  alleviated.  The  prudent 
cultivator  hoes  and  casts  out  the  weeds  and  useless 
nutriment-sucking  parasites  that  his  crop  may  not 
be  strangled — that  it  may  have  freedom  to  grow 
more  sturdily.  Where  is  the  charity — nay,  the 
common  sense — in  pitchforking  efficient  roots  and 
‘  waster  ’  weeds  alike  upon  virgin  soil  ?  It  has  been 
well  said  that  ‘  character  is  one  amongst  other 
economic  causes.’  Let  the  well-wisher  to  Garden 
Cities  plant  character  therein  with  the  foresight  and 
care  with  which  he  would  plant  seed  in  the  food- 
producing  belt  around  it. 


The  ‘  Alexandra  ’  Ward  in  Dr.  Barnardo’s  Home,  Stepney. 
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Let  there,  moreover,  be  planted  from  the  first, 
self-dependence.  ‘  Some  of  the  most  satisfactory 
work  which  can  be  done  is  that  of  fitting  the  incom¬ 
petent  or  disabled  to  take  their  place  in  the  ranks 
of  the  independent.  It  is  not  always  easy.  When 
people  have  been  living  for  some  time  from  hand  to 
mouth,  and  have  learned  by  their  own  experience 
or  that  of  their  neighbours  that  it  is  possible  to  live 
without  earning  enough  to  live  upon,  they  come 
to  regard  it  as  a  part  of  the  natural  order  of 
things,  and  will  take  no  trouble  to  change  it.  But 
where  there  is  any  energy  and  character  left  the 
most  hopeless-seeming  cases  can  be  put  right  with 
sufficient  care  and  patience.’  Thus  writes  Mrs. 
Bosanquet,  an  authority  upon  the  slum  districts  of 
the  Metropolis.  If  one  inquires  more  closely  into 
the  cause  of  much  of  the  absence  of  self-dependence, 
one  is  forced  to  admit  it  is  due  largely  to  so-called 
charity — to  indiscriminate,  unsystematized  charity. 
It  has,  time  after  time,  been  shown  conclusively 
that  the  constant  flow  of  this  form  of  charity  in 
the  industrial  districts  of  large  towns  has  had 
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a  demoralizing  effect  upon  the  industrial  units. 
Thus,  speaking  of  the  effects  of  the  various  charities 
operating  within  her  own  district,  the  able  authoress 
says  :  ‘  The  parish  is  beset  with  them  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year ;  and  money  is  flung  amongst  us 
much  as  nuts  are  flung  to  boys  to  scramble  for. 
Soup-kitchens,  philanthropic  societies,  country  holi¬ 
day  funds,  ragged  school  funds,  funds  from  all  the 
enterprising  newspapers,  and  funds  from  all  the 
political  clubs  in  the  district ;  church  funds  and 
chapel  funds,  missions  and  mothers’  meetings,  all 
are  engaged  in  pouring  money  into  a  slough  of 
poverty  which  swallows  it  up  and  leaves  no  trace 
of  improvement.  No  one  is  the  richer  for  all  the 
thousands  of  pounds  squandered  in  the  parish,  for 
it  is  given  away  in  miserable  little  doles  which  are 
incapable  of  helping  any  man  to  solid  ground,  and 
only  help  to  “  keep  him  down.”  It  has  even  been 
suggested  that  the  amount  of  charity  which  comes 
into  the  parish  bears  a  certain  fixed  relation  to  the 
amount  taken  by  the  public-houses  ;  but  it  would  be 
difficult  to  prove  any  causal  connection."^'  Again, 

*  Unhappily,  a  direct  connection  has  been  all  too  convincingly 
established.  The  evidence  before  the  Royal  Commission,  which 
sat  so  long  ago  as  1834,  shows  that,  both  in  town  and  country, 
the  habits  of  drinking  common  to  those  who  received  out-door 
as  well  as  those  who  received  in-door  relief  were  most  developed 
amongst  the  out-door  population.  In  the  London  parishes  a 
considerable-  proportion  of  the  out-door  relief  was  spent  in  the 
gin-shop  immediately  after  the  pauper  had  departed  with  the  money 
from  the  pay-tahle  of  the  parish.  In  St.  George’s,  Southwark,  it 
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in  the  report  upon  an  inquiry  instituted  in  1888  into 
the  working  of  the  charities  in  an  East  London 
parish,  we  find  the  committee  hearing  strong  witness 
to  their  mischievous  influence,  as  the  following  extract 
from  their  report  shows  :  ‘  The  indiscriminate  doling 
out  of  dead  men’s  sixpences  or  half-quartern  loaves 
to  those  who  can  shout  the  loudest,  struggle  the 
hardest,  or  wail  the  most  piteously,  does  not  carry 
with  it  a  power  to  bless,  hut  the  reverse.  It  finds 
the  necessitous  and  poor  “  down,”  and  simply  keeps 
them,  almost  irremediably,  where  they  are.  Indeed, 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  charity  “doles”  have 
helped  to  rivet  mendicant  and  pauper  habits  upon 
many  in  our  midst,  who,  except  for  the  demoralizing 
influence  exercised  thereby,  would  have  struggled 
to  maintain  an  honourable  and  commendable  inde¬ 
pendence.  ’ 

A  Whitechapel  clergyman  thus  describes  the 
effect  of  charity  upon  a  working  man  :  ‘  He  proceeds 
from  year  to  year  with  a  charity  to  meet  every 
exigency  of  health  and  sickness.  The  time  at  length 
arrives  when,  either  from  the  number  of  children 
born  to  him  under  the  kind  superintendence  of  the 
Lying-in,  the  Loyal  Maternity,  or  the  Benevolent 
Society,  or  from  a  desire  to  add  a  legal  and  per¬ 
manent  provision  to  the  more  precarious  supplies 

was  discovered  that  £30  out  of  every  £100  of  money  given  as 
out-door  relief  was  spent  in  the  public-house  during  the  same  day. 
In  another  parish  a  publican  stated  that  he  received  £2  more  for 
gin  on  Board  days  than  on  any  other  day. 
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of  voluntary  charity,  he  solicits  parish  relief.  .  .  . 
In  this  uniform  alternation  of  voluntary  and  com¬ 
pulsory  relief  he  draws  towards  the  close  of  his 
mendicant  existence.  Before  leaving  the  world,  he 
might,  perhaps,  return  thanks  to  the  public.  He 
has  been  born  for  nothing ;  he  has  been  nursed  for 
nothing  ;  he  has  been  clothed  for  nothing  ;  he  has 
been  educated  for  nothing ;  he  has  been  put  out  in 
the  world  for  nothing  ;  he  has  had  medicine  and 
medical  attention  for  nothing ;  and  he  has  had  his 
children  also  born,  nursed,  clothed,  fed,  educated, 
established,  and  physicked  for  nothing.  ...  I  wish 
it  to  be  particularly  understood  that  in  thus  describ¬ 
ing  the  operation  of  charity  in  any  district  I  have 
been  giving  an  ordinary,  and  not  an  extraordinary, 
instance.  I  might  have  included  many  other  details, 
some  of  them  of  a  far  more  aggravated  and  offensive 
nature.  I  have  contented  myself,  however,  with 
describing  the  state  of  the  district  as  regards  charit¬ 
able  relief,  and  the  extent  to  which  that  relief  may 
be,  and  actually  is,  made  to  minister  to  improvidence 
and  dependence.’ 

The  demoralizing  influence,  moreover,  extends  to 
the  neighbours  and  acquaintances  of  those  who  may 
have  been  indiscriminately  and  undeservedly  assisted. 
A  loose  and  far  from  industrious  workman,  who  may 
be  restrained  from  becoming  absolutely  dissolute 
by  the  thought  of  what  may  become  of  his 
children,  when  he  sees  that  his  neighbour  is  posi¬ 
tively  a  gainer  by  his  neglect — for  his  children  are 
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better  cared  for  on  his  abandoning  honest  effort — 
discards  his  good  resolutions  and  becomes  degraded. 
And  so  the  mischief  spreads  downwards.  But,  un¬ 
fortunately,  it  also  spreads  upwards  ;  for  the  more 
respectable  commence  to  argue  that  they  receive  no 
return  for  their  respectability  and  honest  endeavour, 
whilst,  on  the  contrary,  they  see  that  the  loose  and 
lazy  command  assistance.  Again,  with  mothers  of 
a  sort,  if  they  know  that  by  turning  their  children 
into  the  streets  they  will  learn  where  to  pick  up  a 
meal,  ‘‘  and  no  questions  asked,”  they  are  encouraged 
to  adopt  that  course ;  hence  they  are  made  to  suffer 
morally,  and  their  offspring  physically. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  efficiency  of  charity,  if  it 
resolve  itself  into  the  mere  provision  of  funds,  is 
exceedingly  small.  We  see  also  that,  to  raise  this 
efficiency,  practical  charity  is  what  is  required — well 
thought  out  schemes  of  permanent  alleviation  as 
opposed  to  spasmodic  gifts  of  small  temporary  benefit 
and  of  permanent  value  none.  We  have  the  opinion 
of  one*  practically  and  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  workings  of  charity  as  they  exist  to-day  in  the 
following  passage  :  ‘  Let  us  think  for  a  moment  why 
it  is  that  so  much  of  our  philanthropic  work  has 
failed.  We  are  surrounded  by  institutions  of  every 
kind  for  wrestling  with  poverty  and  disease,  but 
poverty  and  disease  are  still  unvanquished.  Every 
winter  sees  millions  devoted  to  the  relief  of  the  poor, 
and  the  poor  still  cry  out  that  their  hunger  and  cold 
*  Mrs.  Bosanquet. 
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are  unrelieved.  It  would  seem  almost  incredible  that 
such  large  eflbrts  could  be  made  with  so  small  results, 
if,  indeed,  we  did  not  know  how  little  thought  and 
care  those  efforts  often  represent.  What  would  be 
the  position  of  any  man  who  carried  on  his  business 
with  as  little  care  and  zeal  as  he  devotes  to  his 
charities,  who  used  no  more  discrimination  in  invest¬ 
ing  his  capital  than  he  does  in  selecting  the  institu¬ 
tion  or  person  to  be  the  recipient  of  his  benefactions, 
who  bestowed  as  little  forethought  to  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  his  sales  and  purchases  as  he  does  to  the 
consequences  of  responding  to  begging-letters  and 
sensational  appeals  ?  No  one  would  wonder  if  such 
a  man  should  fail  in  business ;  and  why  should  we 
wonder  if  a  similar  negligence  brings  fiiilure  in  the 
difficult  and  complicated  relations  of  social  work  ?’ 

Let  it  not  be  thought  for  an  instant  that  by  any 
remarks  of  my  own  or  references  to  the  opinion  of 
others  I  could  wish  to  see  the  flood-gates  of  charity 
closed  or  even  lowered.  Far  be  such  a  thought  from 
us ;  but  I  would  enter  an  earnest  plea  for  systema¬ 
tized  charity,  for  practical  as  opposed  to  impractic¬ 
able  charity.  Then  would  it  fulfil  the  Shakesperian 
conception  of  its  sister  mercy  ;  for  it  would  not  be 
strained,  and  would  bless  him  that  receives  as  well 
as  him  who  gives.  The  true  work  of  charity  should, 
therefore,  be  to  assist  by  raising  the  moral  tone,  by 
fosteynng  self-help,  and  thereby  leading  up  to  inde¬ 
pendence. 

To  accomplish  this  there  can  be  but  one  success- 
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ful  course  —  the  work  cannot  be  accomplished 
collectively — it  must  be  effected  individually,  for 
the  first  essential  is  a  full  acquaintance  and  under¬ 
standing  of  the  units  to  be  operated  upon.  That 
this,  in  our  vast  hives  of  industry,  presents  almost 
insuperable  difficulties,  if  it  is  to  be  carried  out  to 
any  appreciable  extent,  needs  not  to  be  said  ;  but,  on 
the  other  band,  it  is  easy  to  appreciate  that  the 
limitation  of  populations  that  would  bo  provided  for 
in  cities  of  the  type  now  under  discussion  would 
immensely  facilitate  the  achievement  of  the  desir¬ 
able  end. 

The  facilities  for  domiciliary  influence  and  en¬ 
lightenment  in  cities  having  limited  popidations,  in 
which  the  poorer  would  only  hear  their  fair  propor¬ 
tion,  wordd  he  very  great ;  therefore  much  is  to  he 
hoped  for  in  this  direction.  In  regard  to  it,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  Ave  are  concerned  only  Avitli 
that  section  of  the  industrial  material  that  may 
have  been  transferred  thither  from  the  slums.  The 
middle-class  Avorkers,  who  woidd  he  there  to  ply 
their  trade  under  the  more  pleasant  and  more 
rational  conditions,  Avould  require  no  such  domi¬ 
ciliary  treatment.  Nevertheless,  they  Avould  he  able 
to  reap  the  advantages  of  the  Avell-chosen  subjects 
forming  the  dissertations  given  within  the  walls  of 
the  Technical  College  and  other  institutions  within 
their  easy  reach. 

Though  the  spirit  of  religion  and  charity  be  in¬ 
separable,  yet  their  practical  functionment,  it  would 
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appear,  should  be  kept  quite  distinct.  That  of  the 
first  should  be  to  raise  the  moral  tone  of  rich  and 
poor  alike ;  that  of  the  second  to  transfer,  it  may  be 
by  way  of  the  Church,  the  beneficence  of  those  who 
‘  have  and  to  spare  ’  to  those  who  are  in  need.  This, 
however,  should  be  effected  in  such  manner  as  not 
to  demoralize,  but  rather  to  elevate  the  moral 
status  of  the  recipients.  This  is  perfectly  consistent 
and,  indeed,  sequential,  for  by  systematized  charity  it 
is  of  its  very  essence  that  help  should  he  afforded  to 
the  deserving,  in  itself  implying  a  measure  of  merit 
in  the  benefited.  Whether  the  Church  should 
directly  perform  the  function  of  charity  may  be 
debatable,  but  the  weight  of  evidence  certainly 
points  to  the  conclusion  that  it  should  not. 

From  time  immemorial  the  system  of  charity  by 
dole  has  been  the  mode.  It  commenced  with  the 
monasteries,  whose  beneficence,  unwisely  bestowed, 
had  the  effect  of  saddling  upon  them  bodies  of  de¬ 
pendents.  Thus  they  created  more  poverty  than 
they  relieved.  We  have,  then,  to  ask  ourselves 
whether  a  perpetuation  of  an  old-world  system  into 
the  twentieth  century  is  calculated  to  meet  the 
wants  and  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  modern  civiliza¬ 
tion.  The  work  of  the  Church  in  this  relation,  if  it 
resolve  itself  into  mere  alms-giving,  it  can  be  shown, 
would  be  better  performed  by  a  specially  constituted 
organization,  witb  the  further  advantage  that  a 
certain  diminution  of  prestige  and  loss  of  dignity 
entailed  upon  it  by  the  process  would  be  avoided, 
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and  perhaps  worship  within  its  walls  rendered  more 
pure.  This  cannot  be  better  put  than  in  the  words 
of  Mrs.  Bosanquet,  describing  the  actual  effect  as 
occurring  in  an  East-End  London  parish  :  ‘  You  may 
attend  the  old  parish  church  some  week-day,  and 
find  at  morning  service  a  dozen  or  so  of  old  women, 
and  reflect  upon  the  rest  and  comfort  it  must  be  to 
them  to  cease  awhile  from  their  toil  and  find  con¬ 
solation  in  their  church.  Then  service  ends,  and 
you  note  as  they  rise  that  each  carries  a  bag,  and 
that  one  and  all — the  whole  congregation  without 
exception — troop  into  the  vestry,  there  to  receive 
loaves  and  tickets,  and  the  whole  matter  is  trans¬ 
formed  into  one  of  sordid  barter  and  exchange.  I 
have  been  told  by  a  clergyman  how,  on  first  coming 
to  his  East-End  parish,  he  was  pleasantly  surprised 
by  the  large  number  of  those  who  attended  the 
Communion  service  ;  then  he  found  that  it  was 
customary  for  the  service  to  be  followed  by  the 
distribution  of  alms  to  all  who  had  attended,  and 
thinking  the  connection  an  unseemly  one,  he  broke 
it,  and  gave  the  alms  at  a  more  fitting  season.  The 
majority  of  the  communicants  forthwith  vanished, 
leaving  an  honest  few  who  must  have  felt  that  the 
presence  of  the  “  cadgers  ”  had  been  nothing  less 
than  an  insult  to  their  religion.’ 

Having  regard  to  that  strong  trait,  characteristic 
of  every  class — a  thirst  for  individual  gain — is  it  to 
be  wondered  at,  in  relation  to  the  more  ignorant, 
that  they  should — under  these  circumstances — be 
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led  to  the  church  principally  for  purposes  of  such 
material  gain,  and  to  regard  it  in  a  light  far  dilferent 
from  what  could  be  wished,  and  what,  indeed,  is  due 
to  it  ?  That  this  is  neither  gratifying  nor  satisfying 
to  the  Church  could  not  be  more  conclusively  shown 
than  by  the  statement  made  by  a  parish  church 
magazine  :  ‘  Our  experience  leads  us  deliberately  to 
avow  it  as  our  belief  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
our  population  regard  the  Church  solely  and  simply 
as  an  institution  with  enormous  wealth  at  its  disposal, 
and  the  clergy  as  a  body  of  men — mostly  fools — 
who  have  been  ordained  for  the  express  purpose  of 
running  about  the  parish  with  a  can  of  soup  in  one 
hand  and  a  half- hundredweight  of  coals  in  the  other.’ 

It  is  obvious,  if  the  poor  know  that  their  parish  is 
full  of  laggards,  loafers,  and  idlers,  and  that  charity 
is  ever  ready  to  maintain  them  as  such,  it  must  have 
a  demoralizing  effect  upon  the  better-minded  who 
are  only  just  able  to  ‘  make  both  ends  meet.’  The 
duty  of  guardians  is  obvious :  that  they  should 
spare  no  pains  to  see  that  benefit  should  accrue 
to  the  deserving,  and  that  the  undeserving  should 
apply  in  vain,  except  to  be  inducted  to  honest 
work,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  every  loafer 
helped  represents  an  increased  burden  on  that  more 
self-respecting  and  respectable  class  which  can  only 
just  ‘  grub  along  ’  without  extraneous  aid.  A 
perusal  of  the  figures  to  be  found  later  in  this 
chapter  shows  the  very  serious  discrepancy  in  the 
amount  the  respectable  hard-working  and  self- 
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supporting  are  called  upon  to  pay  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  State-supported,  as  between  the 
Metropolis  and  the  rest  of  the  country.  Why 
should  this  be  in  the  ‘Metropolis  of  the  world,’  the 
‘  hub  of  the  universe  ’  ?  The  only  reply  capable  of 
adequately  explaining  the  cause  is  that  year  after 
year — and  this  for  many  years — a  vast  stream  of 
paupers  and  undesirables,  the  drainage  of  the 
indigent  of  all  countries,  has  been  allowed  to  pour 
into  not  only  London,  but  other  ports.  Yet,  with 
supreme  perversity,  the  very  people  who  are 
eternally  crying  out  for  the  betterment  of  the 
British  working  men  and  women  are  those  who 
oppose  legislation  having  for  its  object  the  stemming 
of  this  influent  stream.  To  be  perfectly  just,  one 
should  admit  that  a  certain  proportion  of  the  units 
of  such  influx,  though  they  have  been  unable  to 
support  themselves  in  their  own  country,  show  their 
ability  to  do  so  here  when  given  a  chance  ;  more¬ 
over,  that  the  incessant  and  uncalled-for  strikes  of 
our  own  people  have  caused  an  influx  of  others,  who 
could  be  made  to  take  their  places,  to  be  looked 
upon  with  something  akin  to  satisfaction.  But 
what  IS  the  ultimate  effect  ?  It  is  that  the  general 
rate  of  earnings  has  been  thereby  so  reduced  that, 
added  to  poverty  and  misery,  corresponding  multi¬ 
tudes  of  our  own  people  have  had  to  ‘  go  on  the 
rates.’ 

But  need  we  descend  to  the  poor — worshipping  in 
anticipation  and  expectation  of  the  dole — to  witness 
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tlie  degradation  of  religion  by  this  same  trait  of  self- 
interest  ?  Many  are  they  who  go  to  church  merely 
‘  for  appearance,’  merely  for  the  personal  gain  to 
themselves  the  practice  will  bring  ;  but  this  does 
not  expose  the  weakness  so  positively  as  the  very 
words  of  the  service.  The  general  idea  and  uni¬ 
versally  accepted  significance  of  public  worship  is 
that  it  is  an  outward  and  visible  sign  of  worship  per 
86  and  thanksgiving  for  blessings  received.  Such 
worship  and  thanksgiving  are  surely  degraded  when 
one  notes  with  regret  there  is  always  something  asked 
for.  Thanks  are  offered  in  prayer  after  prayer  ‘  in 
the  hope  of  everlasting  life,’  ‘  in  hope  of  the  life 
to  come,’  and  such-like.  How  much  more  pure 
would  worship  be  were  it  unalloyed  praise  and 
thanksgiving  !  Then,  again,  it  is  all  too  noticeable 
that  the  vehemence  of  worship — and  request — varies 
directly  with  the  urgency  tor  assistance.  Normal 
conditions  may  not  be  productive  of  an  overwhehning 
measure  of  thankfulness,  but  abnormal  circumstances 
are  productive  of  an  outburst  of  self-interested  prayer. 
Were  an  exemphfication  called  for,  it  could  not  be 
better  found  than  in  the  case  of  the  war  at  this 
moment  raging.  An  unholy  war,  brought  about  by 
unwarrantable  trespass  upon  the  part  of  a  repressive 
and  iimnoral  nation  ;  a  war  entered  upon  with  the 
avowed  purpose  of  annihilating  another  nation,  of 
driving  its  inhabitants  into  the  sea,  and  of  giving 
them  no  quarter.  But  when  enlightened  intelli¬ 
gence,  valoui’,  and  a  righteous  cause  are  found  to  be 
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very  potent  factors  in  the  frustration  of  diabolical 
intent,  what  do  we  find  ?  The  words  of  M.  Posse- 
lianine  shall  answer  ; 

‘  We  Russians  have  completely  forgotten  the  spiritual  forces 
whose  assistance  we  were  formerly  wont  to  invoke  when  mis¬ 
fortune  overtook  our  country,  when  earthly  means  were  of  no 
avail,  and  when  nothing  but  a  miracle  could  save  us.  When 
the  Russians,  at  that  time  still  pagans,  attacked  Constantinople, 
the  Patriarch  dipped  the  robe  of  the  Mother  of  Grod  into  the 
sea,  and  the  tempests  which  thereupon  arose  immediately 
scattered  the  ships  of  the  Russians.  When  Tamerlane  was 
marching  on  Moscow  with  the  intention  of  destroying  it,  the  ikon 
of  the  Holy  Virgin  was  sent  for  from  Vladimir,  and  the  instant 
it  reached  Moscow  its  threatening  apparition  dismayed  Tamer¬ 
lane  and  drove  him  away.  W^hen  Russia  was  perishing  during 
the  troubles  of  the  “  interregnum,”  a  three  days’  fast  was  im¬ 
posed  on  all  Russians,  including  infants  at  the  breast,  and  the 
people  offered  up  supplications  for  the  salvation  of  their  country. 

.  ‘Now  the  situation  is  serious.  It  would  be  an  awful  thing  if 
the  efforts  of  the  defenders  of  Port  Arthur  proved  futile.  We 
must  snatch  that  unfortunate  fortress  from  the  clutches  of  the 
Japanese,  and  if  we  are  to  succeed  in  our  task,  nothing  but  hope 
in  Almighty  God  can  avail  us.  The  Russian  people  must  pray 
for  the  safety  of  Port  Arthur  as  the  woman  of  Canaan  prayed 
for  her  daughter.  Let  the  heavens  tremble  with  those  cries  of 
souls  in  distress  which  are  not  heard  on  earth,  but  which  are 
heard  in  heaven,  and  may  God  listen  to  our  prayer ! 

‘  If  the  Holy  Synod  had  ordained  a  three  days’  fast  for  the 
purpose  of  beseeching  God  to  save  the  fortress,  would  not 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  pilgrims  have  performed  such  an  act 
of  supplication  %  U  nto  him  that  asks  shall  be  given.  If  a  day 
of  national  intercession  and  fasting  had  been  appointed,  and  if 
on  that  day  there  had  been  processions  in  every  town  and  every 
village,  would  not  such  evidence  of  faith  have  obliged  Heaven  to 
perform  a  miracle?  We  have  the  Holy  Virgin,  who  watches 
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over  our  country,  and  who  has  never  forsaken  those  who  entreat 
her  aid.  The  examples  of  her  intervention  are  innumerable. 
We  possess  a  new  and  a  great  wonder-worker,  Saint  Serafin,  who 
enjoys  the  favour  of  Qod.  If  we  vowed  to  raise  a  national 
temple  in  his  honour  1  Every  day,  every  hour,  is  precious.  We 
mxiA  pray  for  intercession.’ 

Wipe  out  this  eternal  prayer  for  intercession  on 
‘  our  ’  behalf,  this  everlasting  request  for  favours 
we  will  be  good  on  earth  if  we  are  promised  ever¬ 
lasting  life,  if  our  adversaries  are  slain  for  us,  is 
virtually  the  form  of  our  worship — obliterate  this,  and 
replace  it  by  pure  worship  and  heartfelt  thankful¬ 
ness,  and  by  how  much  would  public  worship  be 
elevated  !  Show  by  example  the  vaunted  peace  and 
goodwill  to  all  men  ’  by  cessation  of  internecine 
strife,  dissension  and  bickerings  upon  the  part  of 
religious  sects,  and  those  whose  creeds  differ  but  in 
the  merest  details,  and  by  how  much  would  religion 
be  the  more  respected!  Separate  monetary  gifts 
and  doles  from  the  service  of  the  Church,  and  by 
how  much  would  worship  therein  be  purified  ! 

If  Church  workers  could  be  relieved  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  regard  to  the  financial  side,  this 
ending,  as  far  as  they  are  concerned,  in  their  report¬ 
ing  the  merits  of  the  case — from  their  intimate 
personal  knowledge — to  the  organization  specially 
appointed,  they  could  then  address  themselves  to 
the  matter  of  primary  importance,  not  only  as 
viewed  from  the  Church  but  as  bearing  upon  the 
welfare  of  those  who  are  to  be  monetarily  assisted 
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through  their  intervention — namely,  their  own 
personal  influence  upon  character.  They,  then, 
above  all  others — especially  in  combination  with  aid 
of  a  permanent  nature — should  be  able  to  strengthen 
the  weak,  retrieve  erring  lives,  and  save  from  the 
brink  those  who  otherwise  would  have  fallen  into 
the  ever-gaping  abyss  of  despair  and  degradation. 

But  the  great  work  women  Church -workers  are 
prepollent  to  carry  out  lies  not  alone  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  comfort  and  the  indirect  alleviation 
of  monetary  need ;  it  lies  still  more  potently  in  the 
moral  influence  they  can  impart,  an  influence  which 
will  act  automatically  in  regard  to  happiness  in  the 
dwelling.  To  instil  wholesome  habits,  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  waste — for  poor  people  are  exceedingly  waste¬ 
ful — and,  equal  to  all  in  its  importance  to  them,  the 
inculcation  of  the  habit  and  value  of  thrift,  are  great 
works  they  are  pre-eminently  adapted  to  carry  out. 
As  a  means  of  carrying  into  effect  the  latter  object 
by  that  most  effective  form  of  persuasion  ‘  actual 
demonstration,’  nothing  is  more  efficacious  than  that 
admirable  system  the  ‘  collecting-book.’  It  sounds 
somewhat  startling  that  in  place  of  the  visitor  calling 
with  the  all -too -much -expected  contribution  she 
should  call  for  a  subscription.  Yet,  with  the  right 
material,  the  process  has  come  to  be  much  ap¬ 
preciated.  Needless  to  say,  the  subscription  is  to  go 
to  swell  the  frugal  deposit  in  the  savings-bank,  and 
it  is  said  that,  in  homes  where  the  friendly  chat  of 
the  visitor  is  really  appreciated,  at  its  conclusion 
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the  well-meaning  housewife  brings  forth  with  pride 
her  few  coppers,  for  she  is  astounded  by  the  manner 
in  which  the  pence  mount  up  to  shillings.  And  if 
each  time  forty-eight  of  them  had  been  paid  in  that 
visitor  asked  to  be  allowed  to  make  them  into  a 
‘crown,’  not  the  least  thought  of  dependence  need 
shade  the  brow  of  the  worker,  yet  the  snowball 
would  be  pushed  the  more  quickly  forward,  and  the 
kind-hearted  visitor  would  find  every  kind  of  excuse 
for  such  almonry — foremost  being  the  knowledge  that 
‘  help  to  self-help  ’  is  the  truest  form  of  charity. 

What  is  required  is  not  only  systematized  charity^ 
but,  in  the  case  of  the  able-bodied,  the  gift  of  work 
in  preference  to  the  gift  of  money  or  articles  of 
sustenance.  The  material  cheer  of  the  charity  gift 
is,  in  the  well-deserving,  marred  by  the  mental 
depression  it  induces.  To  them  ‘  the  bread  of  toil  ’ 
is  sweeter  than  ‘  the  bread  of  charity.’  But  the 
provision  of  work  is  a  far  more  difficult  matter  than 
the  provision  of  money ;  the  latter  can  be  provided 
instantly  and  in  exact  proportion  to  the  distress 
prevalent.  In  regard  to  work,  to  provide  for  an 
ever  fluctuating  mass  of  labour  unemployed  presents 
a  problem  requiring  great  skill  both  in  efficiently 
dealing  with  it  and  in  systematization  and  organiza¬ 
tion.  It  is,  however,  the  ideal  and  most  perfect 
system  of  charity ;  in  its  working  elevating,  instead 
of  depressing,  influences  may  be  brought  to  bear. 
True  charity  should  ever  strive  to  assist  without 
pauperizing.  Charity  by  gift  and  dole,  ex  necessi- 
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tate  rei,  must  impart  a  degrading  moral  influence, 
whilst  it  at  the  same  time  pauperizes.  The  matter 
is  one  of  paramount  social  and  national  importance, 
and  this  being  so,  I  have  ventured  to  touch  upon 
the  practical  methods  hitherto  adopted  in  an  appendix 
to  this  chapter.''^’" 

In  a  very  able  speech  delivered  before  the  Bir¬ 
mingham  and  District  Poor  Law  Officers’  Associa¬ 
tion  by  the  Countess  of  Warwick,  it  was  pointed 
out  that  nowadays  ‘  everywhere  in  this  country 
there  are  students  of  social  science,  who,  with 
patient  toil,  are  giving  themselves  to  the  study  of 
the  great  question  as  to  how  the  poverty  with  which 
the  Poor  Law  deals  may  be  lessened,  and,  indeed, 
how  it  may  one  day  be  banished  altogether  — 
banished,  at  least,  so  far  that  no  man  able  and 
willing  to  work  shall  lack  the  means  of  earning  his 
bread — a  state  of  things,  by  the  way,  which  implies 

*  From  the  evidence  given  before  the  Poor  Law  Relief  Com¬ 
mittee  (Cottage  Homes  Committee),  the  conclusion  was  arrived 
at  that  ‘  the  number  of  aged  inmates  of  any  workhouse  who  can 
be  described  as  deserving  is  not  large,’  and  the  Committee  further 
felt  that  classification  in,  and  in  connection  with,  workhouses 
would  enable  the  Guardians  much  more  satisfactorily  to  provide 
accommodation  for  the  aged  poor  within  the  house.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  acknowledged — with  the  Royal  Commission — that,  ‘  as  a 
general  rule.  Boards  of  Guardians  arc  in  the  habit  of  granting 
outdoor  relief  to  the  aged  and  deserving  poor,  and  that  it  is  the 
exception  to  relieve  them  in  the  workhouse.’  As  the  advocates 
for  universal  pensions  hav^e  appealed  to  popularity  by  the  picture 
that  the  poor  in  old  age  have  no  alternative  before  them  but  the 
workhouse,  it  appears  necessary  to  draw  attention  to  this  fact. 
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that  no  man,  if  able  to  work,  shall  have  his  bread 
unless  he  earns  if.  .  .  .  The  community  are,  indeed, 
beginning  to  feel  that  an  obligation  lies  npon  it 
which  does  not  end  with  the  paying  of  the  poor 
rate.’  This  is  the  true  spirit  in  which  charity 
should  be  administered,  and  it  is  devoutly  to  be 
hoped  that  the  patient  toil  of  the  students  of  social 
science  may  culminate  in  the  evolution  of  a  scheme 
at  once  practical  and  businesslike,  and  one  which 
would  bring  credit  to  this  country  as  being  efficiently 
workable  and  consonant  with  the  mercantile  tradition 
of  our  nation. 

As  a  potent  means  of  amelioration,  we  wisely  turn 
to  education,  but  as  that  great  philanthropist  the 
late  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  cogently  pointed  out,  it  is 
of  small  value  to  teach  in  schools,  and  there  attempt 
to  elevate,  when  such  influence  is  entirely  vitiated 
by  the  conditions  subsisting  in  the  homes  of  the 
poor,  their  constant  contact  with  vice,  and  the 
counteracting  influences  to  which  they  are  there 
subjected.  To  carry  the  elevating  and  purifying 
influence  thither  is  obviously  the  duty  of  the  Church. 
The  object  of  the  establishment  of  Garden  Cities 
being  principally  the  decentralization  of  industry,  we 
cannot  here  concern  ourselves  with  units  below  the 
line  of  industrial  utility.  This  clearly  falls  within 
the  domain  of  the  Church,  and  nothing  could  be 
more  gratifying  than  that  those  who  by  its  means 
had  been  raised  from  below  that  line  should  reap 
the  benefits  such  cities  have  to  offer. 
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Adhering  strictly  to  the  industrial  side,  it  requires 
no  profound  probing  to  discover  that  the  hardest  lot 
in  the  industrial  units  falls  upon  women.  I  feel 
that  not  only  do  thes.''  deserve  more  compassion,  but 
also  our  energetic  co-operation  to  relieve  the  hard¬ 
ships  under  which  they  labour  ;  I  feel,  moreover,  that 
just  as  in  regard  to  physical  degeneration  the  proper 
period  at  which  to  strike  is  infancy,  so  in  regard  not 
only  to  this,  but  to  moral  improvement  and  industrial 
utility,  the  proper  medium  through  which  to  work 
is  woman,  and  especially  mothers.  Even  from  the 
more  sordid  point  of  view  of  national  economics  this 
must  be  equally  true,  for  by  efficiently  ministering 
to  the  wants  of  childhood  and  youth  the  nation 
becomes  correspondingly  relieved  from  the  necessity 
of  looking  after  a  high  percentage  of  inefficients — of 
maimed  and  weaklings.  For  it  must  be  remembered 
the  percentage  of  the  lame,  the  blind,  and  the  deaf 
is  much  higher  among  the  poor  than  the  richer 
classes,  this  percentage  being  sadly  increased,  so  to 
speak,  by  the  young  being  called  upon  to  rear  the 
young,  disablement  arising  from  accidents  caused 
through  the  nursing  of  infants  by  child  nurses  being 
appallingly  great. 

In  the  preceding  volume  I  have  endeavoured  to 
impress  the  value  of  the  creche  as  materially  assist¬ 
ing  mothers  not  only  in  their  industrial  occupations, 
but  also  to  rear  their  offspring  more  healthily  and 
supply  the  nation  with  a  generation  of  greater 
vigour.  And  now,  as  a  sequence  to  this,  and  as 
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a  measure  of  relief  in  the  succeeding  period — namely, 
early  youth — I  would  venture  to  impress  the  great 
prepollence  of  the  ‘  day-home.’ 

In  regard  to  Garden  Cities,  I  strongly  advocate 
that  the  meals  of  the  work-people  should  be  partaken 
of  in  mess-rooms  provided  and  maintained  jointly  by 
the  factories.  The  provision  of  mess-rooms  is  now 
becoming  more  general  in  large  factories,  entailing 
a  considerable  expense  upon  the  proprietors,  which 
would  be  greatly  reduced  by  the  joint  provision  and 
control  I  suggest.  In  smaller  workshops  it  is  quite 
unreasonable  to  expect  that  suitable  eating-rooms 
could  be  provided.  But  in  the  case  of  ‘  district 
mess-rooms  those  employed  in  small  workshops 
would  reap  equal  benefit  with  those  working  in  the 
larger  factories  ;  for  these,  on  payment  of  the  tariff 
rates,  would  be  able  to  take  their  meals  in  comfort 
in  light,  airy,  and  spacious  rooms  and  with  an 
economy  quite  impossible  in  regard  to  their  dwellings. 
The  same  would  apply  to  women  workers,  and  I 
would  go  farther  and  suggest  that  the  two  sexes 
should  dine  together.  I  have  elsewhere  shown  that 
the  narrow-minded  prognostications  that  amuse¬ 
ments  provided  for  the  working  classes  would  result 
in  unseemly  behaviour  has  been  entirely  falsified. 
For  the  provision  of  music  in  public  parks  and  in 
theatres  on  Sundays,  so  that  such  might  be  partici¬ 
pated  in  by  every  grade  of  worker,  has  been  produc¬ 
tive  of  gratifying  increase  in  orderliness  and  good 
behaviour.  Why,  therefore — it  is  surely  reasonable 
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to  ask-  should  not  the  rational  system  of  men  and 
women  dining  together  at  mid-day  be  productive  of 
a  similar  result  ?  One  thing  is  abundantly  obvious  : 
it  would  provide  a  beneficial  break  and  relaxation  in 
the  monotony  of  the  day’s  toil. 

I  would  go  farther,  and  say,  Let  each  man  have 
a  pint  of  good  small  beer.  This,  in  combination 
with  a  good  wholesome  meal,  would  do  more  good 
than  harm,  whereas  the  amount  drunk  in  the  public- 
house  on  the  way  home  and  upon  an  empty  stomach 
is  highly  deleterious.  Contrast  the  comfort  and  the 
conviviality  of  such  a  meal  with  the  crust  and  piece 
of  ill-cooked  meat  eaten  in  the  hand,  oft-times 
standing,  in  a  dirty  inn,  washed  down  with  potions 
of  strong  beer.  Such  a  meal  would  be  looked  for¬ 
ward  to  with  pleasure  during  the  morning’s  work, 
whilst  acquaintances  would  be  made,  doubtless  often 
culminating  in  suitable  betrothals.  In  the  case  of 
married  men  whose  wives  do  not  work  in  factories, 
the  latter  should  be  allowed  to  come  and  dine  beside 
their  husbands,  for,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  show 
in  Chapter  IX.,  cooking  in  cottages  is  a  most  expen¬ 
sive  and  unsatisfactory  operation. 

Just  as  infants  become  an  embarrassment  during 
the  day  to  women  working  in  factories,  so  do  their 
children  when  somewhat  older  and  ineligible  for  the 
creche.  The  diffictilty  is  apparent  in  regard  to 
women  taking  their  meals  away  from  home,  such  as 
charwomen  and  those  who  may  be  working  at  too 
great  a  distance  from  their  homes  to  return  for  their 
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mid-day  meal.  To  these  the  ‘  day-home  ’  is  a  most 
valuable  institution — one  which,  like  the  creche,  is 
to  be  found  in  number  utterly  inadequate  to  the 
requirements. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  advisable,  in  illustration,  to 
take  the  case  of  one  such  home  as  typical.  There 
is  a  small  association  of  benevolent  people  known  as 
the  ‘  Day-Home  Society,’  who  have  established  in 
London  homes  at  Gopsall  Street  and  Hyde  Road, 
Hoxton,  the  former  for  boys  and  the  latter  for  girls  ; 
and  also  at  Mortimer  Road,  De  Beauvoir  Town,  East, 
for  both  boys  and  girls.  These  homes  are  for  the 
children  of  poor  widows,  and  the  aim  of  the  little 
society  is  “  to  provide  food  and  shelter  and  motherly 
care  for  orphans  whose  one  parent  is  absent  from 
home  working  for  their  daily  bread,  and  that  the 
care  may  be  extended  over  the  whole  school-life  of 
the  child.”  The  rules  are  the  following  ; 

1.  That  the  parent  should  pay  weekly  at  the  rate  of  not  less 
than  Is.  for  each  child.  That  a  Union  loaf  should  be  taken  in 
lieu  of  6d.  if  the  parent  has  parish  allowance. 

2.  That  the  children  shall  be  received  at  the  Home  by 
8  o’clock — or  earlier,  if  the  parent  has  to  leave  for  work — and 
remain  until  7.30  in  the  evening,  except  on  Saturday,  when  they 
leave  at  2  o’clock. 

3.  Three  meals  are  provided  daily.  Meat  twice  a  week  for 
dinner,  other  days  soup  or  pudding.  Breakfast  and  tea — cocoa 
or  tea,  and  bread  and  dripping,  treacle,  jam,  or  butter. 

4.  That  the  children  over  four  years  old  attend  day-schooi 
regularly,  school  to  be  selected  by  the  parent. 

The  object  of  the  homes  is  the  physical  and 
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moral  well-being  and  the  assisting  of  the  mother 
by  relieving  her  during  the  day  of  the  responsibility 
of  her  child.  This  she  can  take  to  the  home  as 
early  as  she  likes.  The  day-home,  therefore,  plays 
the  same  beneficent  part  in  regard  to  girls  and  lads 
as  the  creche  does  in  regard  to  the  infants.  I  have 
endeavoured  to  impress  that  the  charity — for  at 
present  it  is  nothing  more  nor  less — is  principally  of 
physical  value,  due  to  extreme  care  and  apposite 
nutrition ;  but  it  is  known  that  the  moral  influence 
— through  the  mothers — is  also  great.  But  in 
providing  homes  for  little  lads  of  the  critically 
susceptible  age,  both  morally  and  physically,  the 
importance  of  such  work  is  at  once  apparent.  Even 
with  the  small  charge  made  for  nutrition  the  effect 
upon  health  is  marked  ;  whilst  the  moral  influence 
of  solicitous  instruction  and  the  happy  evenings 
cannot  be  measured.  Although  started  by  the  Sisters 
of  the  Community  of  St.  Peter,  and  always  cared 
for  by  the  clergy  of  St.  Saviour’s,  Hoxton,  and 
St.  Peter’s,  De  Beauvoir  Town,  no  question  as  to 
creed  or  religion  is  ever  asked  of  a  mother  or  child. 
Newcomers  are  only  asked  for  proof  of  the  loss  of 
husband  or  wife  (since,  if  there  is  room,  motherless 
as  well  as  fatherless  children  are  taken),  and  that 
they  need  the  charity.  Before  admission  each  case 
is  considered  separately  on  its  own  merits,  and  when 
the  earnings  of  the  family  are  sufficient  the  parents 
are  only  too  glad  to  pay  a  little  more  than  the 
customary  shilling  a  week  per  child. 
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The  entrance  form,  which  is  as  follows,  is  strictly 
enforced  : 

DAY-HOME  SOCIETY. 

FORM  OF  APPLICATION  FOR  ADMISSION. 

Gopsall  Street  Home  (for  36  Children).  No . 

Name  of  Parent  or  Guardian  applying . 

Address . 

Employment  of  Applicant . 

Total  Weekly  Wages  of  family . 

Date  of  Death  of  Father  IMother  (Certificate  muat  be  produced) . 

Total  Number  of  children  in  family . 

Names  and  ages  of  children  seeking  admission . 

Have  children  seeking  admission  been  vaccinated  1 . 

Have  children  seeking  admission  lately  had  any  infectious  or 

contagious  disease  1 . . 

Is  any  child  seeking  admission  subject  to  fits  or  other  affliction  of 
which  the  Committee  ought  to  be  aware » . 

Signature  of  Applicant . 

DaU . 


NOTE. 

The  Homes  are  intended  for  children  who  have  lost  one  or 
both  parents. 

No  child  will  be  received  unless  he  or  she  has  first  been 
vaccinated. 

No  child  undci'  two  years  of  age  will  be  admitted  to  any 
Home  except  with  older  brothers  and  sisters. 

The  Committee  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  to  refuse  any 
child,  otherwise  eligible,  whom  they  may  think  physically  un¬ 
suited  for  the  Homes. 
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This  proves  a  stumbling-block  to  a  good  many 
so-called  widows,  and  prevents  the  funds  of  the 
homes  being  diverted  from  their  legitimate  purpose. 
The  object  and  scope,  however,  is  more  or  less 
explained  in  the  following  letter : 

Day-Home  Society. 

‘  47,  Hyde  Road,  Hoxton,  London. 

'  December  2,  1903. 

‘  Dear  Sir, 

‘  I  am  only  too  pleased  to  tell  you  about  our 
three  homes,  as  I  know  how  much  they  are  really 
appreciated  by  hard-working  poor  people.  The  chief 
advantage  seems  to  me  to  be  that  we  have  children 
under  our  care  who  are  old  enough  to  benefit  by 
what  they  may  learn  later  on  in  life.  They  are 
children  who  would  otherwise  be  in  the  streets, 
as  they  are  old  enough  to  go  to  school,  so  cannot  be 
locked  in  while  their  one  parent  goes  to  work.  We 
have  an  admittance  form  (I  enclose  a  specimen),  and 
according  to  the  wages  we  fix  the  payment — for 
widows  usually  one  shilling  a  week,  and  for  widowers 
one  shilling  and  sixpence  a  week  per  child.  We 
have  various  classes  in  the  evenings  for  them.  They 
come  as  early  as  they  want  after  seven  in  the 
morning,  and  they  stay  until  the  parent  comes  fioin 
work  to  unlock  the  home.  As  you  know,  a  “  slum  ” 
child  is  grown  up  at  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  we 
have  many  young  men  and  women  come  to  see  us 
who  have  never  forgotten  the  lessons  they  learnt 
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when  in  the  home — not  necessarily  religions,  but 
home  duties,  cleanliness,  good  manners,  etc.  We 
are  strict  about  the  payments,  though  often  we  are 
told  by  a  widow  that  she  manages  to  keep  them  on 
less  than  a  shilling  a  week  at  home  ;  but  if  they 
stay  out  for  a  week  or  two  on  that  plea  the  result 
is  painfully  apparent  on  their  return.  As  you  say, 
widowers  are  specially  grateful,  as  they  have  other¬ 
wise  to  pay  at  least  five  shillings  a  week  to  a  neigh¬ 
bour,  who  probably  neglects  their  children,  to  send 
them  right  away  to  some  home  and  so  shift  their 
responsibility,  or  to  marry  again.  Please  excuse  so 
long  a  letter,  but  you  ask  for  full  particulars.  The 
homes  were  originally  started  with  an  idea  of  their 
spreading  in  other  districts,  but  our  subscribers  are 
practically  a  circle  of  private  friends,  and  as  we 
cannot  afibrd  to  advertise,  we  are  almost  unknown. 
I  enclose  the  very  few  amateur  attempts  at  photo¬ 
graphy  which  I  have  and  a  report  of  last  year’s  pro¬ 
ceedings,  and  if  there  is  anything  further  I  can  do  I 
shall  be  pleased  to  do  it. 

‘  Yours  truly, 

(Signed)  ‘  Elsie  Nevill, 

‘  [Hon.  Secretary). 

‘  A.  R.  Sennett,  Esq.’ 

What  happiness  is  imparted  to  some  of  the 
children  in  place  of  dire  misery  I  think  I  cannot 
do  better  than  point  out  by  a  direct  example  taken 
from  one  of  the  reports.  ‘  One  boy  knows  that 
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unless  he  can  meet  his  mother  as  she  leaves  her 
place  of  work  she  will  have  no  money  for  his  weekly 
payment  at  the  home,  so  he  makes  a  point  of  getting 
off  to  fetch  her  ;  but  if  by  chance  he  is  ever  too  late, 
then  this  boy  of  twelve  has  to  struggle  back  with 
her  from  the  public-house.  This  particular  mother 
had  a  girl  and  a  boy  in  our  homes.  She  is  often 
literally  mad  with  drink,  and  has  once  attempted 
to  poison  her  children,  and  another  time  to  drown 
them !’  Through  the  instrumentality  of  the  home 
the  little  girl  has  been  placed  in  a  private  orphanage, 
but  in  spite  of  all  that  the .  home  could  do  it  was 
a  terrible  life  for  the  child.  The  kind  of  life  these 
poor  little  ones  might  otherwise  lead  may  be 
evidenced  from  the  fact  that  a  small  ‘  home  ’  boy 
was  found  wandering  in  the  streets  with  the  door- 
key  the  other  Sunday  morning  because  ‘  Mother 
ain  t  been  home  all  night.’  He  had  put  his  little 
sister  to  bed  and  gone  off  to  look  for  his  mother. 

A  most  pleasurable  feature  is  that,  by  the  well- 
directed  benevolence  of  the  friends  of  the  society, 
the  youngsters  are  each  year  enabled  to  enjoy  a 
thoroughly  happy  holiday  in  the  country.  This  is 
managed  by  taking  cottages  down  in  the  country, 
whither  the  children  are  sent  in  parties  of  not  more 
than  sixteen  in  charge  of  two  matrons.  The  children 
are  received  if  over  two  years  of  age,  and  may 
continue  at  the  home  until  the  time  they  leave 
school — fourteen  years  old.  In  one  illustration  is 
shown  the  youngest  and  oldest  boy  for  the  time 
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being  in  one  of  the  homes,  whilst  in  another  we  | 
see  a  group  of  the  children  when  on  their  summer  !! 
holiday.  Evening  classes  are  arranged  and  Bible  | 
classes,  presided  over  by  the  Sisters,  are  held 
throughout  the  year.  Whilst  there  are  regular 
sewing  classes,  at  which  good  needlework  is  done, 
the  boys  are  encouraged  to  produce  varied  works  of 
art — one  of  the  drawing-class  boys  being  engaged 
in  the  artists’  department  of  the  firm  of  Waterlow 
and  Company.  Others  of  the  pleasant  little  party 
read  and  re-read  the  well-worn  library  books,  of 
which  they  would  be  pleased  to  have  more.  A 
pleasant  feature  of  these  evenings  is  that  frequently 
‘  old  ’  boys  and  girls  come  to  them,  and  the  little 
society  is  enabled  to  note  with  gratification  what 
well-developed  young  people  they  invariably  are. 

Readers !  Contrast  the  interior  of  these  homes 
and  the  pleasant  and  profitable  evenings  spent 
therein  with  the  chill  and  slushy  slum  streets  of 
the  very  neighbourhood  where  these  homes — so 
lamentably  few  in  number — are  situated  ;  estimate 
their  value,  and  ask  yourselves  if  you  could  possibly 
do  better  than  send  your  subscriptions  for  their 
maintenance  and  enlargement.  In  doing  so,  reflect 
how  much  of  crime  is  due  solely  to  the  feeling  of 
abject  wretchedness,  of  utter  loneliness.  Why 
should  I  behave  myself?  Who  cares?  It  is  this 
reflection  which  causes  us  to  view  with  unalloyed 
admiration  the  great  homes  near  by — those  origi¬ 
nated  by  Dr.  Barnardo — of  some  of  the  waifs  in 
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which  I  am  enabled  to  give  illustrations.  One 
might  do  far  worse  than  to  establish  from  the  first 
a  day-home  in  the  First  Garden  City,  making  it 
too  large  for  local  requirements,  and  transfer  to  it 
for  their  holidays  the  children  from  those  already 
at  work  in  London. 

I  have  considered  the  case  of  the  ‘  day-home  ’  in 
relation  to  women  who  go  out  to  work.  At  first 
sight  it  might  be  thought  that  the  advantages 
would  not  extend  to  women  who  work  at  home. 
But  let  us  analyze  this.  There  are  thousands  of 
women  working  in  large  towns  in  single  rooms  and 
garrets  who  can  but  earn  from  eightpence  to  a 
shilling  per  day.  Moreover,  this  can  only  be  done 
by  working  very  quickly  and  for  very  long  hours. 
The  time  spent  in  preparing  three  extra  meals  means 
time  lost  in  wage-earning  work.  Add  to  this  the 
cost  of  three  meals,  and  consider  if  the  poor  slave 
would  not  be  better  off  by  paying  twopence  per  diem 
to  the  ‘  day-home  ’  to  be  relieved  of  the  expenditure 
of  both  time  and  money. 

If  one  reflects  one  cannot  but  arrive  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  of  the  workaday  poor  the  lot  of  the 
woman  is  by  far  the  hardest.  There  are,  for  example, 
a  hundredfold  more  cases  of  men  deserting  their  wives 
than  wives  their  husbands.  The  woman  who  is  thus 
deserted  and  has  never  learnt  any  trade — which,  as 
I  suggest  under  the  head  of  Education,  should  be 
made  compulsory — is  in  a  pitiable  plight.  Un¬ 
skilled  labour,  as  machinery  becomes  more  and  more 
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perfected,  is  less  and  less  required,  and  hence  to 
assist  such  presents  the  greatest  difficulty,  because 
the  market  price  of  unskilled  labour  is  necessarily 
low.  If  the  widow  or  deserted  woman  have 
children,  to  look  after  them,  to  cook  and  to  prepare 
their  meals,  to  make  and  attend  to  their  clothing, 
and  to  clean  and  keep  in  order  her  tenement 
is  enough  for  her  to  be  called  upon  to  do.  But 
in  her  changed  position  all  this  becomes  merely 
subsidiary. 

Women  of  the  poorer  order  must  need,  it  is 
obvious,  discipline  themselves  to  a  hard  life.  ‘  This 
discipline  begins  with  the  little  girl,  who  is  made  to 
bow  her  neck  to  the  yoke  of  baby  and  the  house¬ 
work.  After  that  her  life  is  one  long  toil ;  at  best 
she  does  but  change  one  task-master  for  another. 
When  she  begins  to  earn  it  is  in  the  lowest  ranks  of 
work,  at  some  almost  mechanical  “  trade  ”  which  will 
exercise  a  small  dexterity  of  hand  at  the  cost  of  all 
intelligence  and  energy.  Her  parents  will  put  her 
to  something  at  which  she  can  earn  at  once — some¬ 
thing,  therefore,  which  requires  the  minimum  of 
training  and  could  probably  be  done  quite  as  well 
by  machinery.  Of  course  she  is  wretchedly  paid ; 
quantity  of  work  is  expected  instead  of  quality,  and 
the  growing  girl  has  all  her  powers  exhausted  at 
a  time  when  she  has  most  need  to  lay  in  a  store  of 
strength.  It  is  then  that  the  heaviest  of  her  burdens, 
bad  health,  is  laid  upon  her,  and  she  will  never 
escape  from  it.  All  the  troubles  she  has  to  go 
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through  will  have  to  be  met  with  undeveloped 
physical  resources  and  an  enfeebled  constitution, 
which  generally  results  in  some  definite  disease  as 
time  goes  on/  * 

The  cry  should  be  ‘  Help  the  children  !  help  the 
women  !’  But  what  of  the  man  ?  Indiscriminate 
charity  at  once  cries  out  ‘  Help  him ' — with  doles, 
with  dinners,  with  money  to  get  more  drink  with. 
Why  not  be  more  consistent  with  common-sense  ? 
Why  not  practise  true  charity,  and  in  no  half¬ 
hearted  manner  ‘  help  him  ’  -to  learn  the  lesson  ‘  if 
any  man  will  not  work,  neither  shall  he  eat.’  More 
concerning  the  well-meaning  working  man  and 
suggestions  for  his  welfare  will  be  found  later. 

Here  I  will  confine  myself  to  a  feAv  remarks  con¬ 
cerning  the  girls  and  the  boys.  Money  in  this  case, 
if  given  directly,  it  is  obvious  would  be  worse  than 
useless.  What  is  absolutely  necessary  is  personal 
contact  and  moral  influence,  combined  with  most 
carefully  thought-out  system  and  organization.  It 
would  be  presumption  on  my  part  to  indicate  the 
lines  upon  which  such  should  be  carried  out  in 
Garden  Cities — places  ostensibly  proposed  for  the 
purpose  of  alleviating  the  hardships  and  disabilities 
inherent  to  the  lot  of  our  workers  in  the  substratum 
of  our  industrial  community.  In  them  all  that  is 
experimental  should  be  resorted  to  in  the  least 
degree  possible.  What  is  wanted  is  the  installation 
of  all  that  is  beneficial  and  of  proved  worth  and 
*  Bosanquet. 
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success.  Good  miglit  therefore  accrue  from  my 
pointedly  referring  to  a  singularly  successful  scheme 
and  institution  inaugurated  for  the  welfare  of  work¬ 
aday  girls — girls  of  a  type  and  occupation  con¬ 
stituting  them  of  the  least  promising  material,  and, 
primA  facie,  rendering  the  process  of  their  trans¬ 
mutation  and  transportation  into  a  higher  stratum  of 
the  industrial  fabric  most  difficult.  I  refer  to  the 
administration  of  the  Deptford  Fund  and  the  work¬ 
ing  of  the  Albany  Institute  in  that  densely-populated 
district  of  industrial  South  London.  Ten  years  ago 
this  Fund  was  established  by  H.R.H.  the  Duchess  of 
Albany  to  assist  the  poor  of  Deptford  ;  but  it  was  not 
dissipated  in  gift  and  dole  and  lost  in  the  ocean  of 
indiscriminate  charity,  but,  on  the  contrary,  was 
administered  by  an  executive  committee  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen  well  qualified,  as  the  decade  of 
working  so  abundantly  demonstrates,  to  carry  on 
the  good  work.  Its  success,  moreover,  has  not  been 
due,  as  perhaps  at  first  sight  might  be  inferred,  to 
the  provision  upon  inception  of  a  well-lined  treasury- 
chest,  for,  on  the  other  hand,  a  start  was  made  in  a 
most  modest  manner.  The  practical  and  varied 
work  was  commenced,  and  for  a  time  carried  on,  in 
a  small  house,  47,  Albury  Street,  Deptford,  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  chairman  and  honorary  treasurer, 
Mr.  Alfred  H.  Tarleton,  and  presented  by  him, 
together  with  No.  51  in  the  same  street,  to  the 
committee  as  a  freehold  property.  In  the  few 
words  denominating  its  scope  and  object  may  be 
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read  at  once  tlie  secret  of  its  success.  Its  scope  is 
set  out  in  two  words — non-political,  pan- denomina¬ 
tional  ;  its  object,  ‘  to  assist  and  relieve  tbe  dis¬ 
tressed  poor,  wherever  possible  in  conjunction  with 
the  local  clergy  and  workers,  and  always  with 
discretion  and  discrimination,  the  greatest  care 
being  taken  in  every  case  to  avoid  imposition.^  What 
this  success  has  been  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
in  less  than  ten  years  its  industrial  membership  has 
increased  more  than  tenfold.  Yet,  whilst  the 
capacity  of  the  Institute  has  increased  out  of  all 
proportion,  to-day  it  is  wholly  inadequate ;  for  this 
list  of  membership  is  unhappily  supplemented  by  a 
large  ‘  Waiting  List  ’ — girls  who  sit  patiently  on 
stairs,  window-sills,  and  such-like,  taking  part  as 
best  they  may  in  the  sewing-class  in  progress,  week 
after  week,  in  the  vain  hope  of  there  being  a  vacancy 
which  will  enable  the  excluding  notice  ‘  Club  Full  ’ 
to  be  removed  for  their  benefit. 

What  these  sewing-classes  mean  to  these  girls, 
ready  and  willing  to  be  enlightened  both  practically 
and  mentally,  can  best  be  appreciated  by  lady 
readers.  One  is  informed,  in  regard  to  this  class  of 
workers,  that  underclothing  does  not  weigh  with 
the  factory  girl  when  a  gay  and  feathered  hat  is 
put  in  the  balance  against  it.  It  may  shock  the 
proprieties,  but  the  fact  remains  that  at  the  incep¬ 
tion  of  these  valuable  sewing-classes  ‘  not  a  single 
member  of  the  embryo  club  possessed  an  under¬ 
garment  beyond  the  scant  petticoats  they  wore.’ 
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The  suggestion  that  any  other  condition  of  things 
was  desirable  was  at  first  treated  with  the  utmost 
scorn,  but  one  by  one  they  fell  into  line,  and  asked 
to  be  allowed  to  try  and  make  some  things  for 
themselves.  Even  their  best  friends  must  admit 
the  roughness  of  the  material  to  be  worked  upon, 
and  it  serves  to  emphasize  the  courage  and  energy 
of  Mrs.  Lamert,  the  secretary,  to  say  nothing  of  that 
of  the  Duchess  herself,  who  visited  the  girls  at  their 
work  in  the  unsavoury  surroundings  of  the  huge 
meat-market.  One  of  Mrs.  Lamert’s  first  experi¬ 
ences  was  at  once  significant,  sad,  and  amusing. 
She  had  invited  a  number  of  these  girls  to  tea  one 
evening  at  the  premises  of  the  Fund.  In  goodly 
numbers  they  arrived,  prepared  to  scoff,  though 
arrayed  in  their  best.  But,  lo  !  when  their  hostess 
moved  to  the  tea-table  to  say  grace,  not  a  particle  of 
food  was  visible  on  the  table.  Scones,  bread,  butter, 
cake — all  had  been  swept  from  the  board,  and  had 
been  stuffed  into  pockets  and  bags.  Then  ensued 
the  first  fight  with  such  degradation,  the  weapon 
employed  a  good  straight  talk,  and  one  by  one  the 
eatables  reappeared,  and  tea  was  concluded  in 
peace.  This,  maybe,  was  the  first  appeal  that  had 
ever  been  made  to  their  better  natures.  Inch  by 
nch  they  gave  in.  Nothing  could  have  appealed 
more  strongly  to  them  than  the  direct  sympathies 
of  ladies  and  gentlemen  conscious  of  the  lives  they 
led,  their  limitations,  and  their  disabilities,  who  were 
wishful  to  come  in  touch  with  them,  and  to  help 
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tlieni  to  the  better  enjoyment  of  their  lives,  whilst 
the  helpers  themselves  could — from  their  point  of 
view — reap  no  benefit.  A  great  and  beneficent 
change  gradually  came  over  the  erstwhile  pilfering 
party  and  their  congeners.  The  big  feathered  hats, 
we  are  told,  came  to  be  regarded  as  not  “  the  thing,” 
and  “  sailors  ”  became  “  all  the  go.”  Divine  dis¬ 
content  had  been  implanted,  for  these  rough,  hard¬ 
working  girls  became  ashamed  if  they  did  not 
possess  at  least  one  change  of  underclothing.  But 
the  awakening  to  a  perception  of  a  higher  moral 
life,  beyond  the  gratifying  improvement  in  their 
manners,  physique,  voices — for  they  are  taught 
to  sing — speech,  and  dress,  is  most  eloquently 
expressed  in  their  voluntary  resolution  to  exclude 
from  their  club  all  of  loose  character,  and  any  girl 
who  is  not  prepared  to  behave  in  a  manner  calcidated 
to  redound  to  the  credit  of  their  coterie. 

It  should  be  mentioned,  to  the  credit  of  our  work¬ 
aday  girls,  that  they  are  far  more  particular  in 
regard  to  their  appearance  than  men.  Those  who 
understand  such  matters  aver  that  the  average  work- 
girl  is  wonderfully  clever  in  making  a  little  money 
go  a  long  way  in  the  matter  of  dress.  That  their 
taste  shoidd  be  of  the  louder  genre  matters  not — it 
will  right  itself ;  but  what  is  of  paramount  impor¬ 
tance  in  their  own  interests  and  the  economics  of 
reproduction  is  that  they  should  be  made  more 
appreciative  of  the  kind  of  clothing  necessary  for 
the  preservation  of  health.  In  this  regard  the  good 
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sense  of  the  Northern  operatives  stands  ont  in  con¬ 
trast  to  the  female  workers  of  the  Metropolis.  When 
in  textile  towns,  one  is  always  pleased  to  note  the 
cleanliness  of  the  mill  operatives,  as  also  the  appro¬ 
priateness  of  their  workaday  costume — the  warm 
shawl  thrown  over  the  head  is  always  the  accom¬ 
paniment  to  strong  hoots  upon  the  feet.  The  thin 
and  shiny  foot-gear  of  the  London  industrial 
inamorato,  together  with  finery  of  inappropriate 
texture  of  clothing  material,  has  doubtless  much  to 
answer  for  in  regard  to  sickness.  Northern  cleanli¬ 
ness  is,  moreover,  apparent  in  regard  to  the  male 
operative  ;  take,  for  example,  such  a  town  as 
Oldham. 

To  turn  to  the  boys,  it  is  obvious  that  after  school 
age  there  is  urgent  necessity  for  the  provision  of 
means  of  self-improvement  and  recreation  similar 
to  those  afforded  by  day-homes,  to  which  I  have 
adverted  as  being  so  valuable  during  the  school- 
attendance  years.  Seven  hundred  boys  and  girls 
find  pleasant  surroundings  and  pass  happy  evenings 
in  the  outgrown  institute,  the  birth  and  growth  of 
which  I  have  just  briefly  described.  For  the  boys 
there  is  drill — with  real  rifles  and  a  real  sergeant — 
boxing,  and  tug-of-war ;  for  the  girls,  dancing, 
dolls,  and  a  doll’s-house,  threading  beads,  making 
needle-books  of  old  Christmas  cards  ;  and  for  both 
girls  and  boys  there  is  a  ‘  quiet  games  ’  room  and  a 
‘painting  room.’  There  is,  moreover,  the  summer 
treat  and  the  Christmas  fete.  But  apart  from  the 
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j  happiness  they  experience,  they  are  at  the  same 
time,  almost  without  knowing  it,  morally  elevated 
in  a  surprising  degree.  Such  organizations,  it  has 
been  pointed  out,  and  must  be  borne  in  mind,  are 
intended  to  work  in  amicable  collusion  with  the 
beneficent  work  of  the  clergy  and  lay  helpers  of 
industrial  districts.  But  the  moral  influence  they 
are  able  to  bring  to  bear  upon  the  young,  it  need 
scarcely  be  pointed  out,  far  exceeds  the  influence 
which  priest  or  pastor  can  convey  by  public  preach¬ 
ing  and  admonition.  The  fruit  of  such  work  can 
only  be  gathered  through  the  matured.  To  expatiate 
upon  the  moral  value  and  happiness  which  could  be 
made  to  accrue  from  the  existence  of  an  adequate 
number  of  boys’  clubs  would  be  mere  waste  of 
space.  I  will  therefore  refer  only  to  the  need. 

In  the  twenty-eight  Metropolitan  boroughs  there 
are  291,725  working  lads  between  fourteen  and 
twenty-one,  and  of  this  immense  population  only 
25,000  are  members  of  decent  boys’  clubs.  These 
figures  amply  justify  Sir  Henry  Burdett  in  the 
appeal  he  is  making  through  the  Twentieth  Century 
League  for  the  establishment  of  more  clubs  and 
playing  fields  in  the  Metropolitan  area.  It  is 
obvious  that  boys  and  lads  with  no  other  place  in 
which  to  spend  their  leisure  than  the  open  streets 
must  degenerate  physically  and  mentally.  Some 
place  is  essential  to  their  development,  especially  as 
many  of  them  come  from  homes  of  only  one  or  two 
rooms,  and  a  well-conducted  club  is  particularly  to 
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be  recommended.  At  present  there  are  465  decent 
clubs  for  boys,  but  this  number  is  far  from  adequate 
to  the  need.  Sir  Henry  Burdett  is  asking  twenty- 
eight  ladies  and  twenty-eight  gentlemen  to  provide 
£1,000  for  a  club  worthy  the  object,  and  a  large 
playing-field  for  each  of  the  twenty- eight  London 
boroughs.  The  appeal  has  the  support  of  H.H.H.  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  and  it  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  it 
may  be  successful.  In  such  clubs  a  really  efficient 
gymnasium  should  find  place.  Billiard-tables  and 
reading-rooms  are  all  very  well  per  se,  but  what 
the  boy  of  the  East  End  most  needs  is  physical 
exercise  and  the  educative  influence  of  discipline. 

Of  all  systems  devised  for  the  relief  of  the  poor, 
none  has  proved  so  thoroughly  successful  as  that  put 
into  practice  in  Germany  in  the  towns  of  Elherfeld 
and  Leipzig.  It  was  the  invention  of  one  Daniel 
von  der  Heydt,  a  banker  and  city  councillor  of 
Elberfeld,  and  has  become  known  as  the  Elherfeld 
system.  The  underlying  principle  consists  in  the 
appointment,  from  among  the  ordinary  citizens,  of  a 
large  number  of  workers  and  the  dividing  of  the 
town  into  a  large  number  of  sections,  the  business  of 
the  workers  being  to  thoroughly  look  after  the  poor 
of  the  district  entrusted  to  their  charge. 

‘  No  one  in  our  city  shall  starve,  go  ragged,  or 
perish  with  cold  ’  is  the  motto  of  the  organization 
and  the  object  of  their  work.  In  Germany  there 
are  no  poor  rates  as  we  have  them  in  England  to 
draw  upon,  therefore  the  city  sets  aside  a  portion  of 
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I  its  annual  budget  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and 

!  what  is  then  wanted  is  a  means  of  distributing  this 
relief  in  the  most  effective  and  most  economical 
manner.  This  the  Elherfeld  system  has  accom¬ 
plished  with  a  thoroughness  unattained  by  any 
other. 

The  real  business  of  distribution  falls  on  the 
Armenpjieger,  men  who  may  be  termed  the  almoners 
of  the  city  and  ‘  helpers  of  the  poor.’  In  Elherfeld, 
with  a  population  of  140,000  persons,  there  are  500 
of  these  helpers.  The  effect  of  this  is  that  an 
almoner  has  seldom  more  than  a  couple  of  cases  to 
look  after  at  a  time ;  therefore  he  is  able  to  attend 
to  them  in  a  thorough  and  helpful  manner.  The 
city  is  divided  into  some  thirty-six  districts,  and 
each  district  is  supplied  with  its  twelve  or  fourteen 
almoners,  presided  over  by  a  ‘  District  President  ’ 
[District  -  Vorsitzer).  The  almoners  meet  every 
fortnight  to  discuss  the  various  cases  they  have  to 
deal  with.  The  Presidents  form  a  Central  Board, 
headed  by  a  ‘Poor  Council’  [Armen- Verivaltujig) 
consisting  of  a  Chairman,  four  city  delegates,  and  four 
citizens.  All  these  men  are  elected  for  three  years’ 
service,  and  at  the  end  of  their  period  may  retire  or 
may  offer  themselves  for  re-election ;  and  in  nearly 
every  case  they  do  offer  themselves,  for  it  has 
come  to  be  regarded  as  an  honour  to  be  nominated 
as  an  almoner.  Yet  every  citizen  is  liable  to  be  so 
nominated,  and.  cannot  refuse  to  perform  his  three 
years’  service  if  requested.  All  these  workers  are 
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purely  honorary,  but  to  carry  out  the  almonry  there 
is  the  office  of  the  Administration,  located  at  the  city 
hall.  This  has  its  staff  of  Secretary,  clerks,  etc,, 
constituting  the  salaried  portion  of  the  Poor  Law- 
administrative  machinery  of  the  city. 

The  inhabitants  of  Leipzig  early  saw  the  benefit 
to  be  derived  from  the  systematic  work  of  Elberfeld, 
and  adopted  it  for  their  own  city.  To  all  intents  it 
is  worked  in  the  same  manner,  except  that  the 
almoners  have  charge  of  a  larger  number  of  cases, 
generally  four,  but  there  may  be  six,  or  even  eight, 
at  a  time  to  look  after ;  the  entire  population 
(nearly  400,000  persons)  being  divided  into  eighty 
districts,  and  having  some  thousand  almoners  at 
work  among  them. 

If  we  examine  the  working  of  the  system,  we  find 
that  each  almoner  knows  his  ward  thoroughly  ;  he 
visits  the  people,  sees  their  homes,  knows  their  work, 
informs  himself  of  their  character,  how  much  they 
earn,  their  habits,  good  or  bad,  etc.,  and  should  they 
come  into  temporary  difficulty  through  illness  or  loss 
of  work,  he  is  there  ready  to  assist  them.  In 
addition  to  the  domiciliary  visits  he  makes  to  his 
cases,  every  almoner  is  ‘  at  home  ’ — like  a  medical 
man — at  a  fixed  hour  on  certain  days  of  the  week, 
when  any  of  the  poor  in  his  district  can  visit  him 
and  lay  their  wants  before  him.  In  case  of  sickness 
or  when  those  in  need  are  ‘  too  proud  ’  to  call  upon 
him,  it  is  competent  for  a  neighbour  or  acquaintance 
to  go  and  report  distress.  A  strong  point  and 
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valuable  feature  of  the  Elberfeld  system  is  that  it  is 
not  necessary  that  there  should  be  destitution  before 
assistance  is  rendered,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  city 
is  able  to  prevent  destitution  falling  to  the  lot  of 
any  honest  citizen.  For  when  through  misfortune 
or  loss  of  work  the  earnings  fall  below  a  certain 
standard,  it  is  competent  to  assist  those  in  need  so 
as  to  raise  their  weekly  receipts  up  to  such  standard. 
The  city  has  carefully  inquired  into  the  matter  of 
what  this  standard  should  be,  and  arranged  a  scale 
that,  it  is  considered,  is  just  sufficient  to  keep  a 
person  in  the  absolute  necessaries  of  life,  This  scale 


is  as  follows : 

s.  d. 

A  man  per  week  ...  ...  ...  ...  3  0 

His  wife  living  with  him  ...  ...  ...  2  6 

A  child  of  14  and  over,  if  wage-earning  ...  3  0 

A  child  of  14  and  over,  if  not  wage-earning  ...  2  3 
A  child  aged  10  to  14  ...  ...  ...  ...  2  0 

A  child  aged  5  to  10  ...  '  ...  ...  ...  1  7 

A  child  aged  1  to  5  ...  ...  ...  ...  1  4 

A  baby  in  arms  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  1  0 

In  all  for  a  family,  if  consisting  of  the  above 

eight  members  ...  ...  ...  ...  16  8 


or  a  corresponding  sum  according  to  numbers  and 
ages,  whilst  3s.  6d.  is  the  allowance  made  for  any 
single  adult. 

Should  a  family  find  its  income  reduced  to  a  sum 
less  than  equivalent  to  this  allowance,  then  the 
almoner,  if  appealed  to,  will  apply  to  have  it  made 
up  to  that  sum.  In  urgent  cases  he  may  make 
a  grant  out  of  his  own  pocket,  but  ordinarily  the 
case  is  brought  before  the  district  council  at  its  next 
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fortnightly  meeting,  and  there  the  matter  is  dis¬ 
cussed  and  the  amount  to  be  given  in  aid  fixed  by 
vote  of  the  members.  The  District  President  drives 
the  money  to  the  almoner,  who  distributes  it  to  the 
family.  Grants  are  made  for  the  term  of  two  weeks, 
and  should  a  further  grant  be  necessary  the  matter 
has  to  be  brought  up  again  at  the  next  meeting,  and 
so  on  from  fortnight  to  fortnight.  On  an  individual 
or  family  applying  for  relief,  the  almoner  fills  up  a 
form  with  the  name  and  full  particulars  of  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  the  amount  advanced  in 
aid,  if  any,  etc.  The  contents  of  this  form  are 
copied  into  the  books  at  the  central  office  and  the 
sheet  returned  to  the  almoner,  who  has  to  fill  it  up 
to  date  and  submit  it  at  each  of  the  fortnightly 
meetings.  On  assistance  being  commenced,  the  in¬ 
dividual  or  family  receives  a  ‘  wage-book,’  in  which 
all  earnings  are  to  be  entered  by  the  masters  and 
others  who  employ  any  of  the  members  of  the  assisted 
family,  and  it  is  found  that  an  employer  seldom  fails 
to  assist  the  almoner  by  properly  entering  up  this 
book ;  in  this  way  the  amount  earned  during  the 
week  is  kept  recorded  and  assistance  regulated 
thereby.  All  available  precautions  against  abuse 
are  taken.  For  example,  when  a  man,  having  lost 
his  employment,  presents  himself  for  aid,  his  late 
employer  is  consulted  as  to  the  cause  of  his  dismissal. 
Although  no  case  must  go  absolutely  unrelieved, 
yet  non-genuine  cases  are  gradually  being  made 
impossible. 
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With  this  system  in  vogue  the  dishonest  poor, 
even  of  large  towns,  cannot  draw  upon  indiscriminate 
charity  simply  by  means  of  a  well-varnished  and 
‘  text-interspersed  ’  tale.  For,  in  place  of  a  number 
of  haphazard  distributions,  the  applicants  find  them¬ 
selves  confronted  by  an  admirably  organized  system, 
which  has  all  facts  relative  to  civic  poverty  cen¬ 
trally  tabulated.  Moreover,  as  will  be  gleaned  by 
carefully  considering  the  sub-division  of  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  and  the  mode  of  holding  the  meetings, 
whereby  the  details  of  one  district  get  reported  to 
the  others,  such  a  system  constitutes  an  efficient 
intelligence  department  in  regard  to  its  subject. 
Indiscriminate  charity  seldom  aids  the  real  sufferers, 
whilst  it  fosters  a  number  of  loiterers  and  impostors 
and  a  vast  army  of  those  who  never  do  work  and 
never  would  work  for  their  living.  These  classes, 
it  is  clear,  find  it  convenient  to  leave  Elberfeld  free 
to  carry  on  the  good  work  amongst  those  who  can 
give  a  satisfactory  account  of  themselves. 

As  at  the  fortnightly  meetings  of  the  several 
districts  each  almoner  brings  forward  his  cases  for 
general  discussion  and  settlement,  so  at  the  fort¬ 
nightly  meetings  of  the  presidents  of  districts  with 
the  central  Board  of  Administration  each  district 
president  has  to  bring  forward  his  report  upon  the 
work  done  and  the  cases  under  control  in  his  dis¬ 
trict.  At  each  meeting  also  two  complete  boards 
of  almoners  have  to  attend,  and  each  member  has 
to  account  for  the  people  under  his  control.  The 
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President  of  the  Poor  Council  having  carefully  pre¬ 
pared  his  notes  beforehand  can  minutely  yet  quickly 
overhaul  every  case  under  the  immediate  super¬ 
vision  of  the  almoners  present. 

Amongst  the  many  excellent  points  of  the  system 
is  the  fulfilment  of  that  essential  condition  of 
intimate  acquaintance  with  individuals  and  facts. 
The  helper  lives  in  the  district  he  supervises,  and  is, 
therefore,  always  near  to  the  cases  he  has  to  attend 
to.  The  almoners  are  drawn  from  all  classes ; 
business  men,  professional  men,  shopkeepers,  men 
of  leisure  —  all  contribute  their  quota  to  the 
excellent  work,  the  only  exceptions  being  the 
publicans,  and  the  baker,  butcher,  and  grocer,  for 
these,  being  in  intimate  dealing  with  the  poor, 
might  be  supposed  to  play  into  their  hands. 

In  addition  to  the  actual  relief  of  the  needy,  this 
Administration  carries  out  all  sick  relief.  In  every 
district — which,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  intrinsically 
small— is  a  doctor,  paid  for  his  services  by  the 
Central  Poor  Council.  Needy  patients  get  a  ticket 
from  the  almoner  and  a  further  ticket  for  the 
chemist,  if  prescriptions  have  to  be  made  up.  The 
City  Hospital,  the  Lying-in  wards,  the  Orphanages, 
and  the  Asylums  all  go  hand  in  hand  with  the 
central  relief  management,  so  that  there  is  no  over¬ 
lapping,  no  means  of  drawing  from  two  or  three 
charitable  societies,  or  of  shamming  illness  and 
living  from  hospital  to  hospital,  and  no  raison  d'etre 
either  for  begging  or  for  the  circulation  of  begging- 
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letters,  the  genuineness  of  which  exists  in  but  very 
few  cases  out  of  many.  Moreover,  the  enormous 
proportion  spent  out  of  charitable  offerings  in  mere 
administration  is  saved  in  this  system  of  almonry. 

Such  careful  thought  having  been  given  to 
the  problem,  its  systematized  working  could  have 
nought  but  beneficial  effect.  And  it  is  found,  after 
some  fifty  years  of  working,  that  the  system  has 
had  a  great  and  good  effect  upon  the  moral  condition 
of  the  people.  No  man  may  starve  under  the 
system,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  no  man  can  eat  who 
will  not  work.  If  he  is  in  need  it  helps  him,  but  it 
also  sees  that  he  does  his  share  of  work,  and  the  law 
of  the  country  is  behind  it  to  see  that  he  does  work 
when  work  can  be  found  for  him.  Methods  of  deal¬ 
ing  wdth  the  constitutionally  lazy  show  a  far  greater 
degree  of  efficiency  and  practicability  abroad  than 
here.*  For,  with  us,  hordes  of  the  State-maintained 

*  In  Switzerland  ‘  work- shyness  ’  {Arheit-scheu)  is  the  term 
applied  to  these  nomads ;  and  the  efficiency  of  the  system  put 
into  operation  by  the  cantonal  authorities  in  reducing  vagrancy 
and  vagabondship  led  Mr.  Walter  Long  (President  of  our  Local 
Government  Board)  to  send  a  Commissioner  to  inquire  into  it. 
‘By  the  statute  of  1850,’  says  the  report,  ‘  beggars  and  tramps 
are  to  be  treated  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  canton  in 
which  they  are  arrested,  and  those  of  foreign  nationality  are  to 
be  expelled  from  the  country.  The  cantonal  laws  on  the  subject 
differ  widely  from  each  other.  It  may  be  said  generally,  how¬ 
ever,  that  if  an  able-bodied  man  is  without  means,  is  genuinely 
in  search  of  work,  and  his  papers  are  in  order,  he  will,  on  appli¬ 
cation,  be  supplied  by  the  police,  or  by  the  Inter-cantonal  Union 
(a  private  association  under  official  patronage),  with  food  and 
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roam  the  country,  passing  from  workhouse  to  work- 
house.  These  are  their  hotels,  and  so  great  is  their 
intimacy  with  them,  and  so  large  the  area  of  their 
peregrinations,  that  they  can  take  counsel  together 
as  to  which  is  the  best  hotel  to  stay  at,  and  not  only 
are  they  thus  enabled  to  avoid  those  a  little  more 
expensive — in  the  labour  bill — but  they  patronize, 
in  embarrassing  numbers,  those  industrial  hotels 
which  show  them  the  greatest  hospitality  with  the 
least  irksome  personalities. 

The  contribution  towards  temporary  needs  given 
in  Elberfeld  and  Leipzig  sounds  small,  but  it  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  prevent  starvation  ;  moreover,  it  has  this 

lodging,  and  will,  if  possible,  have  employment  indicated  to  him. 
If  he  cannot  obtain  any,  he  will  be  passed  on  to  the  next  town, 
to  a  relief  station,  to  his  own  district,  or  to  the  cantonal  frontier. 
If  he  refuses  work  when  offered,  he  is  sent  to  his  own  district  to 
be  dealt  with  by  its  council ;  and  if  the  council  (who  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  maintenance  of  their  indigent  citizens)  decide 
that  he  is  work-shy,  he  may  be  sent  for  a  term  varying  from 
three  months  to  two  years  to  a  forced  labour  institution  (Zwang- 
Arbeits-Anstalt),  which  is  in  effect  a  house  of  correction  for 
persons  guilty  of  the  less  serious  kinds  of  offences. 

‘  But  the  police  are  empowered  to  arrest  beggars  without 
special  warrant,  and  to  bring  them  before  a  competent  court, 
which  may  commit  them  to  prison  for  a  short  term,  or,  in  ease  of 
repeated  offences  and  of  refusal  to  work,  may  sentence  them  to 
from  two  to  six  months’  imprisonment  in  gaol,  or  from  six 
months  to  two  years  in  a  forced  labour  institution.  It  has  to  be 
remembered  that  the  system  of  requiring  certificates  of  origin 
and  of  discharge  from  work  is  in  force  in  Switzerland,  and 
facilitates  the  identification  of  professional  tramps  by  the  police.’ 
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advantage — that  whereas  in  England  we  contribute 
only  when  the  recipient  is  absolutely  destitute,  in 
Elberfeld  no  man  or  woman  is  allowed  to  become 
absolutely  destitute. 

Thus  the  system  possesses  the  further  great  merit 
of  being  preventive  in  its  nature.  The  weekly 
allowance  is  not  always  given  in  cash  ;  it  is  sometimes 
distributed,  partly  in  tickets  for  soup  or  bread,  and 
in  this  case  the  actual  cost  value  of  these  is  deducted 
from  the  money  allowance.  Clothes  are  distributed 
when  necessary,  and,  as  evidencing  the  practical 
nature  of  this  distribution  of  charity,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  the  under-garments  so  given  away 
are  made  by  the  girls’  sewing-classes  of  the  elemen¬ 
tary  schools,  so  that  only  the  cost  of  the  material 
*  has  to  be  paid  for  by  the  Poor  Administration  Board. 
In  cold  winters  coals  are  distributed,  but  these  are 
not  deducted  from  the  allowance,  as  they  are  generally 
bought  from  sums  subscribed  by  rich  citizens  for  the 
purpose,  and  handed  on  to  the  Poor  Administration 
Board  to  see  that  such  sums  are  properly  spent. 

Here  we  have  again  another  great  advantage  of 
the  system,  for  it  provides  a  means  whereby  private 
charity  may  hand  its  funds  to  the  public  administra¬ 
tion  for  a  specific  purpose,  whilst  the  whole  of  the 
money  subscribed  is  judiciously  expended  for  the 
purpose  intended,  instead  of  a  large  proportion  being 
swallowed  up  in  administrative  charges. 

But  the  completeness  of  the  system  culminates  in 
the  work  of  the  paid  staff  of  the  Poor  Administra- 
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tion  Board.  The  almoner  deals  with  the  case, 
sns’gfests  the  amount  of  aid  to  be  granted,  receives  it 
from  his  president  after  discussion  at  his  District 
Board  meeting,  and  distributes  it.  The  president 
brings  up  particulars  of  these  expenditures  at  the 
meetings  of  the  central  Board,  and  they  are  ex¬ 
amined  and  passed,  and  the  money  grants  paid  over 
to  him. 

Each  year  the  city  pays  over  to  the  Board  from 
its  revenue  a  sum  to  cover  its  estimated  yearly 
expenditure.  This  sum  is  distributed  in  the  diifer- 
ent  districts  by  means  of  the  voluntary  machinery 
described,  but  the  Civic  Staff  enters  up  against  each 
recipient,  from  the  forms  already  referred  to,  the 
amount  he  has  received.  Hence  is  available  a  com¬ 
plete  record  of  the  aid  given  to  every  person  who 
has  been  under  the  charge  of  the  Administration, 
with  an  account  of  the  reasons,  etc.,  why  such  aid 
was  given.*  This  enables  the  authorities  to  see 
that  the  person  so  aided  is  really  chargeable  to  the 
town.  If,  by  law,  he  is  chargeable  to  another  town, 
it  collects  the  sums  expended  upon  him  from  that 
town,  and  if  he  has  no  apparent  right  of  home  in  any 
town  (this  right  is  gained  by  two  years’  continuous 

*  Somewhat  similar  work  is  carried  on  by  our  Charity  Organiza¬ 
tion  Society,  which  in  London  has  caused  committees  to  be 
formed  in  every  Poor  Law  district  for  improving  the  condition 
of  the  poor ;  such  committees  are  in  touch  with  the  various 
other  institutions  working  in  the  district,  and  records  are  kept 
of  the  charitable  transactions  taking  place. 
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residence  in  a  town)  he  is  chargeable  to  the 
province,  and,  his  subsisting  distress  having  been 
relieved,  the  alien  pauper  is  promptly  transferred  to 
the  town  or  province  he  may  belong  to.  Here  one 
sees  the  national  value  of  a  Civic  operation  in  pre¬ 
venting  the  abuse  of  charity,  the  aggregation  of 
undesirables  in  districts  lax  in  their  administration, 
and  the  relief  of  the  genuinely  needy  and  deserving. 

Another  work  of  the  office  is  to  find  if  the  persons 
receiving  aid  have  any  relatives  whose  duty  it 
is  to  support  them.  In  this  it  hunts  up  children 
or  grandchildren,  and  makes  them  pay  something 
towards  the  support  of  their  aged  parents ;  the 
amounts  are  small,  and  are  fixed  by  the  earnings 
of  the  person  so  called  upon,  but  they  have  the 
good  effect  of  showing  that  no  one  can  shirk  his 
or  her  responsibilities.* 

*  In  this  relation  it  may  be  desirable  to  mention  that  an  Act 
has  been  passed  in  this  year’s  Parliament  (called  the  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Children  Act,  1904)  which  extends  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  both  of  the  administrators  of  the  Poor  Law  and  of  parents 
in  regard  to  the  protection  of  children.  The  first  section  enacts 
that  any  person  over  sixteen  years  of  age,  having  the  actual 
charge  of  a  child,  shall  be  held  answerable  for  such  child’s  well¬ 
being  and  comfort,  and  that  without  regard  to  relationship.  If 
such  person  either  assaults,  neglects,  or  abandons  the  child,  or 
causes  it  to  be  assaulted,  neglected,  or  abandoned,  the  offence  is 
to  be  a  misdemeanour,  and  punished  as  an  act  of  cruelty.  With 
regard  to  actual  parents,  the  excuse  of  poverty  for  not  properly 
maintaining  a  child  is  to  be  inadmissible.  If  fathers  or  mothers 
have  not  the  means  to  provide  sufficient  food  for  their  children, 
they  may  not  leave  them  inadequately  fed  or  clothed,  but  must 
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A  valuable  feature  of  the  organization,  from  the 
moral  point  of  view,  is  that  the  help  given  is  not 
looked  upon  as  alms,  and  thus  the  recipient  is  not 
pauperized.  Such  help  is  considered  a  loan  to  tide 
over  temporary  difficulties — a  loan  which,  if  circum¬ 
stances  so  change  as  to  permit  of  it,  should  be  paid 
back. 

We  know  that,  in  regard  to  the  honest  poor,  there 
are  thousands  of  cases  in  which  starvation  is  pre¬ 
ferred  to  ‘relief,’  or  the  ‘going  on  to  the  parish.’ 
Those  who  may  have  manfully  striven  honestly  to 
keep  their  heads  above  water  may  break  down  and 
become  demoralized  at  the  thought  that  they  have 
not  succeeded.  But  if  they  have  the  means  of 
accepting  temporary  help  from  their  fellow-citizens 
with  the  knowledge  that  on  less  hard  times  coming 
round  they  can  repay  their  brother-townsmen,  and 
find  themselves  again  as  independent  as  ever,  the 
dispiriting  effect  is  greatly  lessened  in  the  case  of 
the  right-minded,  for  they  are  not  in  the  least  called 
upon  to  feel  that  they  have  ‘  been  upon  charity  ’  any 
more  than  a  fellow-tradesman  would  have  such  a 
feeliug  had  he  borrowed  temporarily  from  his  neigh¬ 
bour  in  the  course  of  business. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  great  proportion  of  the 

apply  for  help  to  the  parish.  Perhaps  the  Act  might  have  been 
more  effective  if  it  had  thrown  upon  the  parochial  authorities 
the  onus  of  taking  proceedings  in  such  cases;  it  is,  however, 
suggested  that  they  should  do  so  when  in  their  judgment  it 
seems  desirable. 
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poor  have  no  such  scruples,  and  injustice  is  done  to 
the  temporarily  necessitous.  As  an  example,  it  has 
recently  been  discovered  by  the  Local  Government 
Board  that  in  the  case  of  a  town  of  50,000  in¬ 
habitants,  which  shall  be  nameless,  in  a  number  of 
instances  outdoor  relief  had  been  issued,  sometimes 
for  considerable  periods,  to  deceased  persons.  Their 
representatives,  usually  widows,  took  it  for  granted 
that  they  were  invested  with  legal  heirship,  and 
the  relieving-officers  appear  to  have  adopted  the 
same  view.  It  is  quite  possible,  no  doubt,  that 
in  some  cases  relief  was  as  much  required  as  prior 
to  the  demise  of  the  person  to  whom  it  had  been 
granted.  But  from  the  standpoint  of  the  rate¬ 
payers’  interests,  it  is  imperative  that  a  practice  so 
conducive  to  fraud  should  be  suppressed.  During 
the  course  of  the  inquiry  it  came  to  light  that  the 
local  Guardians  only  devoted  half  an  hour  at  their 
weekly  meetings  to  the  investigation  of  relief 
applications,  by  far  their  most  important  duty. 
In  populous  unions  it  needs  not  to  be  pointed  out 
that  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  the  work  to  be  got 
through,  with  any  reasonable  degree  of  efficiency, 
at  such  express  speed.  And  so  there  is  a  distinct 
tendency  to  revert  to  the  slackness  of  the  bad 
old  times,  when  pauperized  families  lived,  from 
generation  to  generation,  on  the  rates,  precisely  as 
if  they  were  hereditary  pensioners  of  the  State. 

Finally,  the  workhouse  of  our  English  system  has 
no  place  in  this  method,  the  dread  of  which  ofttimes 
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entails  so  much  suffering  upon  the  part  of  the 
honest  poor.  There  is  the  equivalent  to  our  alms¬ 
houses  for  those  who  are  too  old  to  look  after  them¬ 
selves,  and  those  crippled  in  health  or  intellect,  and 
such  of  the  inmates  as  can  work  are  required  to  do 
so,  but  in  as  utilitarian  a  manner  as  possible — as,  for 
example,  the  making  up  of  the  garments  which  are 
distributed  by  the  helpers,  and  suchlike  useful  work. 
Moreover,  the  Poor  Administration  Board  settles 
arrears  of  rent  of  those  who  die  after  having  been 
in  receipt  of  relief  for  some  little  time  ;  in  such 
cases  the  furniture  of  these  people  passes  into  its 
possession,  and  such  furniture  is  lent  out  from  time 
to  time  to  needy  folk. 

Now  as  to  the  cost  of  all  this.  Looking  back,  it 
is  found  in  1853,  with  a  population  of  50,000  people, 
the  expenses  for  poor  relief  alone  amounted  to  3s.  6d. 
per  head  ;  yet  the  poor  and  destitute  were  there, 
and  in  ever-increasing  numbers.  But  no  sooner  did 
this  system  of  Councillor  von  der  Heydt  get  into 
working  order  than  the  expenses  began  to  diminish 
and  the  amount  of  destitute  poverty  to  vanish,  until 
we  find  that  now,  with  a  population  of  140,000 
persons,  the  outlay  on  relief  is  only  some  Is.  8d.  per 
head,  whilst  the  expenditure  on  poor  patients  in 
hospitals,  the  care  of  orphans  and  imbeciles,  and  the 
cost  of  the  poor-house,  amounts  to  Is.  l^d.  per  head 
of  population. 

If  we  compare  this  with  our  English  poor-rate  of 
7s.  9|d.  per  head  of  population  for  England  and 
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Wales  for  the  year  1902-3,  and  15s.  8jd.  per  head 
for  the  Metropolitan  district  of  London*  for  the  same 
period,  one  can  see  the  enormous  saving  that  could 
be  effected ;  and  to  this  also  must  be  added  the 
millions  per  annum  which  are  indiscriminately 
scattered  in  private  charities. 

But  do  we  pause  sufficiently  to  consider  the 
significance  of  these  figures — this  7s.  9jd.  per  head 
and  1 5s.  8 ^d.  per  head  ?  It  means  that  every  year 
we  pay  away  in  England  and  Wales  the  enormous 
sum  of  thirteen  millions  sterling  (£12,848,323)  by 
means  of  our  Poor  Law  administration  for  the  relief 
of  poverty — this  quite  apart  from  the  millions  with 
which  it  is  supplemented  by  private  charity.  It 
means  that  in  London  alone  the  still  more,  propor¬ 
tionately,  enormous  sum  of  over  three  and  a  half 

*  The  gross  rate  receipts  of  overseers  and  Guardians  for 
1902-1903  were : 

London  ...  ...  ...  £4,405,285  19s.  3d.  per  head. 

Extra-Metropolitan  Unions  £20,553,307  =  14s.  5|d.  per  head. 

Or  for 

England  and  Wales  ...  £24,958,592=  15s.  l|d.  per  head. 

But  of  these  rates  the  expenditure  on  poor  relief  was  for 

London  ...  ...  ...  £3,593,984  =  15s.  8^d.  per  head. 

Extra-Metropolitan  Unions  £9,254,339  =  6s.  6|d.  per  head. 

England  and  Wales  ...  £12,848,323  =  7s.  9^d.  per  head. 

Commenting  upon  these  colossal  figures,  some  newspapers  gave 
the  cost  per  head  of  relieving  our  poor  as  19s.  3d.,  but  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  rate  levied  by  overseers  does  not  all 
go  to  the  poor  relief,  and  it  is  this  that  has  led  to  the  confusion 
of  figures,  some  papers  quoting  the  gross  rate,  whereas  the  others 
quoted  the  actual  Poor  Law  expenditure. 
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millions  (£3,593,984)  is  paid  out  by  us  in  regard  | 
to  poverty.  It  means,  moreover,  that  in  the 
Metropolis,  not  alone  every  man,  but  every  man,  | 
woman,  and  child  must  contribute  a  sum  on  the  J 
way  to  a  sovereign  each  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  | 
each  year.  It  means  that  every  respectable  man  \ 
who  has  spent  a  hard-working  and  useful  life  is  | 
called  upon,  during  both  his  working  years  and 
those  of  his  retirement,  to  contribute  a  very  material 
sum  towards  the  support  of  the  lazy  of  his  own 
nation  and  the  outcasts  of  others,  more  usually  and 
poetically  but  inaccurately  put  ‘  his  poor  and  needy 
brother.’  For  example,  a  man  earning  £200  per 
annum  as  an  average  throughout  his  life  would 
spend  in  house  rental  about  £40  per  annum ;  his 
house  would  be  assessed  at  £30,  and,  in  London,  he 
would  pay  for  poor  rates  £3  5s.  a  year.  Of  this 
£2  13s.  would  go  in  actual  expenditure  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor.  Taking  only  the  working  years 
of  such  a  man’s  life,  he  would  have  to  contribute 
over  one  hundred  guineas  towards  the  relief  of 
the  poor — and  things  are  getting  worse.  Surely 
the  man  is  not  only  interested  in  knowing  what 
proportion  of  the  poor — to  whom  his  money  was 
handed  over — were  deserving,  but  he  is  justified 
in  protesting  against  any  of  his  money  being 
paid  for  the  support  of  the  undeserving.  Surely 
the  time  has  arrived  when  the  community  are 
entitled  to  ask  if  that  brother  be  genuinely  in 
need.  Surely  we  are  entitled  to  ask  in  how  many 
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cases  we  are  helping  our  brother  at  all ;  or  whether 
the  individual  be  related  to  us  not  at  all,  but 
rather  a  relation  of  other  nations  unjustly  foisted 
upon  us.  ‘  True  charity  begins  at  home,’  for  then 
we  know  whether  or  not  we  are  effectively  assisting 
those  who  are  genuinely  deserving. 

Careful  reflection  will  show  that  both  our  charity 
and  our  industrial  modes — as  also  our  fiscal  system 
— call  for  careful  revision.  Other  countries  felt 
similar  needs,  and,  as  we  know,  attended  to  them  ; 
but  we  have  not.  However,  Committees  and  Royal 
Commissions  have  been  busy  of  late,  and  improve¬ 
ment  may  result.  ‘  Considered  as  a  system  of 
public  charity,  which  is  the  light  in  which  the 
Committee  regard  it,  the  prevalent  method  in 
administering  outdoor  relief  is  altogether  antiquated. 
There  is  little  or  no  verification  of  statements. 
There  is  no  sufiicient  indexing  of  cases,  and  there¬ 
fore  no  systematic  consultation  of  previous  evidence. 
There  is  no  .definite  plan  of  help,  but  only  the  more 
or  less  of  an  average  allowance.  What  external 
aid  there  may  be  is  not  accurately  ascertained,  and 
is  therefore  usually  ignored.  There  is  no  alliance 
with  charitable  persons  or  agencies  who  may  already 
be  giving  aid,  and  may  continue  to  do  so.  In  these 
circumstances,  adequacy — except  in  the  sense  of  a 
larger  instead  of  a  lesser  allowance — is  impossible. 
And  after  the  Board  has  decided  what  the  allowance 
is  to  be,  the  supervision  of  the  case  from  week  to 
week  and  month  to  month  is  often  most  casual. 
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For  all  this  the  officers  are  not  to  blame.  The 
system  is  faulty,  and  the  closer  investigation  of  the 
history  and  circumstances  of  each  case  which  the 
Committee  advocate  will  only  be  enforced  when  an 
altogether  higher  standard  of  responsibility  is 
accepted  by  Boards  of  Guardians,  and  the  whole 
method  of  inquiry  is  remodelled,  and  has  for  some 
time  been  constantly  checked  and  supervised.  With 
a  view  to  a  more  careful  administration  in  regard  to 
relief  for  the  aged,  the  Committee  propose  that  in 
each  union  there  should  be  a  special  Committee  to 
deal  with  their  applications.’* 

Whatever  antidotes  may  be  suggested,  it  is  safe 
to  assert  that  the  more  artificial  they  be,  the  less 
likely  are  they  to  have  any  practical  value.  Effi¬ 
ciency  in  reproduction  and  fairness  in  competitio7i  are 
the  two  points  which  should,  and  must,  be  dominant. 
As  to  the  latter,  this,  of  course,  cannot  obtain  under 
our  time- condemned  and  entirely  insular  fiscal 
policy ;  as  to  the  former,  this  cannot  be  attained, 
even  in  a  small  degree,  whilst  the  policy  of  trades 
unionism  remains  as  it  is  to-day.  Indeed,  the 
marvel  is,  in  regard  to  both,  how  we  have  held  out 
as  long  as  we  have — though  it  has  robbed  us  of  our 
former  place  of  pride.  But  both  can  be  altered. 
Both,  however,  require  the  education  of  certain 
classes  of  the  community  up  to  an  appreciation  of 
the  national  economics  of  production  and  the 
present  international  position  in  regard  to  them. 

*  C.  S.  Lock,  Economic  Journal,  1899. 
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On  the  point  of  artificial  measures  I  will  quote 
Professor  Thorold  Rogers  :  ‘  I  am  persuaded  that 
an  attempt  to  relieve  distress,  provide  proper  lodging, 
and  find  work  for  the  inhabitants  of  large  towns, 
would  in  the  end  produce  even  worse  evils  than 
that  condition  which  the  expedients  would  seek  to 
relieve.  No  one  disparages  kindliness  and  charity. 
For  certain  calamities,  such  as  those  which  are 
relieved  in  hospitals,  they  are  indispensable.  For 
extraordinary  casualties  they  are  invaluable.  But 
as  a  universal  process  they  would  be  disastrous, 
especially  if  the  charity  is  compulsory,  or  provided 
out  of  the  funds  which  the  Government  raises  by 
way  of  taxation.  To  adopt  such  an  expedient 
would  be  to  despair  of  the  recuperative  power  of 
honest  industry.  If  the  London  ratepayers,  or  even 
the  London  landlords,  are  to  find  the  means  by 
which  houses  are  to  be  provided  for  workmen  at 
prices  which  are  unremunerative  to  those  who  supply 
the  homes,  and  work  on  products  for  which  there  is 
no  market,  or  an  overstocked  market,  it  needs  no 
particular  acuteness  to  discover  that  the  emigration 
into  such  towns  will  be  more  rapid  than  ever,  and 
the  restraints  on  improvidence,  not  now  overstrong, 
will  be  entirely  removed,  and  the  old  allowance 
system  restored  in  its  worst  form.  It  seems  plain, 
too,  that  in  the  end  what  was  seen  to  be  not  very 
remote  under  the  old  Poor  Law,  will  ensue,  and  the 
relief  of  poverty  xoill  absorb  nearly  all  the  products  • 
of  labour.' 
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When  one  considers  the  appalling  figures  to  which 
I  have  made  reference,  one  realizes  the  feeling  which 
more  or  less  obtains  that  pauperism  must  be  an 
acknowledged,  and  even  acceptable,  condition  of  life. 
But  is  this  necessarily  so  ?  Or  is  it  not  rather  an 
unhappy  condition  of  things  existent  to-day,  but 
capable — in  regard  to  a  nation  having  a  better 
average  remuneration,  showing  better  educational 
results,  and  possessing  a  more  perfect  system  of  dis¬ 
cipline — of  material  amelioration — a  condition  from 
which,  indeed,  a  nation,  by  prudent  control  and  ob¬ 
servance  of  the  effective  factors  in  reproductive  eco¬ 
nomics,  might  eventually  work  itself  practically  free  ? 

It  is  apparent  that  poverty  can  only  be  dealt  with 
in  one  of  three  ways  :  (a)  by  dole  and  the  giving  of 
money,  (b)  by  the  provision  of  work,  and  (c)  by  emi¬ 
gration.  I  have  dwelt  upon  a  and  h,  and  will  conclude 
by  a  word  upon  the  last.  ‘  In  countries  where  emigra¬ 
tion  goes  on  largely  from  the  best  and  most  vigorous 
stock,  and  immigration  into  towns  from  poorer  dis¬ 
tricts  and  foreign  countries  is  active,  it  is  inevitable 
that  helplessness,  misery,  and  crime  must  increase' 
This  condition,  referred  to  by  Professor  Thorold 
Bogers,  is  irrefutable. 

The  prosperity  of  a  nation  demands  the  con¬ 
verse  condition.  In  regard  to  an  antidote  for 
hereditary  pauperism,  the  same  student  says  :  ‘  I 
am  persuaded,  from  reason  and  experience,  that 
.  the  emigration  of  the  young  is  the  best  remedy 
for  hereditary  pauperism.  Some  years  ago,  when 
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I  was  a  guardian  of  the  poor  of  my  own  city,  my 
board  took  pains  to  carry  out  this  kind  of  emigra¬ 
tion,  and  with  absolute  success.  Nor  do  I  doubt 
that  in  London  and  other  large  towns,  especially  as 
education  is  sharpening  the  faculties  and  developing 
the  intelligence  of  the  young,  such  a  system  of 
emigration  would  be  welcome  and  highly  beneficial, 
especially  if  care  were  taken  that  the  parent  should 
be  carefully  and  exactly  informed  of  the  way  in 
which  the  child  was  going  on,  and  the  child  was 
made  to  understand  the  duty  of  relieving  the  parent, 
perhaps  of  finding  him  or  her  a  home  in  the  new 
country  to  which  he  or  she  may  have  gone.  The 
children  of  the  poor  are  not  undutiful  or  ungenerous 
to  their  parents.  I  am  convinced  from  my  personal 
knowledge  that  the  wages  of  domestic  servants  are 
freely  given  by  young  women  to  their  parents,  and 
that  the  miserable  earnings  of  agricultural  labourers 
are  constantly  eked  out  by  the  wages  of  daughters 
in  service.  In  the  case  of  pauper  children,  I  hold 
that  they  who  have  put  upon  others  the  charge  of 
their  maintenance  have  morally  forfeited  the  right 
of  determining  their  career,  and  that  in  the  case  of 
criminals  and  persons  of  infamous  character,  they 
should  be,  in  the  interest  of  the  children,  deprived 
of  parental  rights  at  once  and  altogether.  It  is  to 
the  interest  of  honest  and  industrious  workmen  that 
pauperism  should  be  diminished  as  much  as  possible 
in  the  present  and  obviated  in  the  future,  and  that 
crime  should  be  isolated  and  watched.  Everything 
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which  increases  the  cost  of  administering  humane 
societies,  and  still  more  everything  which  involves 
the  w'aste  of  wealth,  diminishes  the  resources  avail¬ 
able  for  the  employment  of  industry.’ 

Now,  this  is,  more  or  less,  the  enunciation  of  the 
principles  of  National  Economics,  but,  as  I  suggest, 
the  day  has  arrived  when  the  isolate  consideration 
of  National  Economics  is  useless — when  everything 
requires  to  be  thought  out  m^ernationally.  Let  us 
see  how,  in  this  case,  the  aspect  becomes  entirely 
altered.  The  principle  is,  and  must  be  admitted, 
that  increase  of  poverty  must  result  from  pauper- 
immigration.  Yet  those  who  so  vociferously  and 
loudly  cry  out  for  improvements  in  regard  to  the 
working  man — their  radical  suggestions  being  in¬ 
variably  on  impracticable  and  impossible  lines — at 
the  same  time  oppose  legislation  directed  to  this 
end.  There  are  many  things  of  such  vital  im¬ 
portance  that  they  should  be  kept  beyond  the 
sphere  of  party  politics ;  this  probably  will  come 
with  the  millennium.  It  was  certainly  a  pitiable 
spectacle  to  observe  party  feeling  overruling 
common-sense,  as  it  did  in  the  opposition  to  the 
Government  Bill  introduced  last  session  for  the 
prevention  of  pauper  alien  immigration — a  measure 
which  other  countries  found  it  necessary  to  intro¬ 
duce  years  ago.  It  is,  moreover,  strange  that 
either  the  one  party  or  the  other  should  introduce 
preponderating  measures  of  industrial  reform ; 
stranger  still  that  it  should  be  the  Conservatives 
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— in  name  only — who,  as  a  perusal  of  the  enact¬ 
ments  abundantly  shows,  should  have  done  by  far 
the  most  in  the  alleviation  of  the  lot  of  our  working 
people. 

But  it  is  also  pointed  out  that  the  best  mode  of 
elimination  of  hereditary  pauperism  is  to  send  out 
of  the  country  the  children  of  the  poor.  Thus, 
internationally,  under  existing  conditions  we  have 
the  ludicrous  spectacle  displayed  of  the  children  of 
our  own  poor  and  non- workers  being  sent  out  of  our 
country,  to  be  immediately — and  in  manifold  degree 
— replaced  by  those  of  the  foreign  poor  and  alien 
non- workers. 

Lastly,  it  is  pointed  out  that  a  most  unhappy 
degree  of  emigration  of  our  desirables,  our  best  men, 
takes  place.  This,  too,  under  present  conditions  is 
inevitable.  The  honest  worker  requires  scope  for 
his  endeavours ;  he  is  entitled  to  all  available  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  reaping  the  benefit  of  his  energy  and 
endeavour.  That  opportunity  is  denied  him  by 
British  trades  unionism,  which  prescribes  a  mediocre 
standard  of  workers,  a  uniformity  of  wage  to 
indolent  and  energetic  alike.  To  escape  the  dis¬ 
abilities  and  the  thraldom,  thousands  of  our  best 
workers  are  for  ever  leaving  our  shores. 

Now,  reverting  more  particularly  to  our  subject, 
it  is  obvious  that  in  regard  to  our  large  towns  the 
putting  into  operation  of  this  Continental  system, 
which  has  become  perfected  by  half  a  century  of  con¬ 
tinuous  operation,  would  be  a  formidable  undertaking ; 
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but  in  the  case  of  a  Garden  City,  with  its  limitation 
in  population  and  its  commencement  upon  a  ‘  clean 
slate,’  the  perfected  system  might,  just  as  easily, 
be  introduced  as  our  imperfect  one.  The  revenue 
derived  from  poor-rate  taxation  might  be  entrusted 
to  a  Board  of  citizens  for  efficient  distribution  by 
precisely  similar  machinery  to  that  described,  and 
the  need — if  any — for  fresh  legislation  made  clear, 
and  the  best  mode  of  carrying  it  into  effect  demon¬ 
strated.  Such  an  initiation  might  be  made  to  form 
an  effective  object-lesson,  and  pave  the  way  for  the 
adoption  of  the  system,  possibly  more  or  less  modi¬ 
fied,  throughout  the  nation. 

Preventative  work  in  this  relation  is  doubtless 
less  attractive  than  direct  alleviation,  and  it  entails 
far  more  effort  and  serious  thought.  But,  all  the 
same,  it  is  far  more  efficacious  and  of  lasting  value. 
If  one  but  takes  the  trouble  to  carefully  study 
industrial  problems  it  is  seen  that,  in  our  arts  and 
manufactures,  we  suffer  greatly  from  want  of 
standardization ;  similarly,  if  we  would  but  take  the 
trouble  to  carefully  study  the  matter  of  national 
poverty,  we  should  see  that  Britain’s  need  in  regard 
to  charity  is  systemization. 


Interior  of  the  Recreation  Villa  in  a  Garden  Village  in  Holland. 


AMUSEMENT  AND  RECREATION. 


‘  Content  can  soothe  where’er  by  fortune  placed, 

Can  rear  a  garden  in  a  desert  waste.’ 

Kirke  White. 

The  very  thought  of  a  Garden  City  couples  with  it 
the  picture  of  pleasurable  amusement  and  recrea¬ 
tion.  For  there  are  two  ways  of  securing  amuse¬ 
ment  :  by  the  very  artificial  one  of  paying  to  be 
amused  by  others,  and  amusing  ourselves  gratis  at 
Nature’s  expense.  Not  so  in  huge  towns  !  Our 
vast  and  interminable  erections  of  bricks  and 
mortar  are  as  an  excluding  rampart  set  up  between 
us  and  the  pleasures  of  Nature.  In  the  din  of 
town  the  voice  of  Nature  is  hushed.  The  artists 
of  Nature — her  flowers,  her  pastures,  her  trees,  her 
skies — are  inhibited  from  spreading  before  the  eyes 
of  the  town-dweller  her  exquisite  canvases  of  ever- 
varying  landscape.  To  amuse  ourselves  in  towns 
requires  that  we  should  be  educated,  sophisticated, 
grown-up  ;  to  amuse  ourselves  in  the  country  we 
need  but  be — the  children  of  Nature.  To  enjoy 
the  town  one  needs  to  be  able  to  conjure  up  the 
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changes  of  the  past ;  to  enjoy  Nature  we  need  only 
gaze  upon  the  present,  for  she  is  ever  changing. 
In  a  town  we  can  see  and  understand  all  at  one 
glance  ;  the  beauty — if  such  there  be — lies  on  the 
surface.  In  a  landscape  we  see  at  first  an  en¬ 
chanting  picture,  but  Nature’s  beauty  lies  in  her 
detail,  and  life  itself  is  not  long  enough  for  us  to 
understand  it  all.  Amusement  is  on  every  hand. 
Nature  bids  us  recreate ;  there  is  a  lecture  in  every 
field,  wonder  in  every  brook,  contemplation  in  every 
cranny,  lessons  on  every  curve  of  hill  and  dale — a 
sermon  in  every  stone. 

How  do  the  charms  of  Nature  appeal  to  the 
cultured  and  the  uncultured  ?  Is  there  no 
differentiation  ?  Nature  to  the  latter  is  a  delight 
because  of  the  freedom  they  experience  with  her, 
because  of  the  neoteric  sensations  aroused,  because 
of  her  vernal  influence  and  her  brightness.  The 
feelings  of  the  cultured  are  inverse.  Nature 
charms  them  through  a  sense  of  seclusion,  of  rest¬ 
ful  isolation  ;  the  sensation  of  novelty  is  replaced  by 
a  gratifying  return  to  familiar  haunts,  quaint  and 
quiet ;  the  spring-like,  ebullient  influence  by  a 
desire  for  calm  contemplation  ;  whilst  the  charm  of 
her  colouring  lies,  not  so  much  in  the  vivid  bright¬ 
ness  of  her  flowers,  but  rather  in  the  reposeful 
merging  of  her  softly-graded  tones.  But  what  of 
the  moral  effect  ?  Here  again  is  great  discrepancy. 
With  the  uncultured,  the  exuberant  delight  may 
quickly  pall ;  whilst  pleasing  the  eye,  it  may  fail  to 
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appeal  to  the  heart.  Where  one  sees  bright 
colour  the  other  discerns  exquisite  beauty,  for  the 
mind  is  attuned  to  a  more  melodious  KlangfahTe. 
The  one  sees,  the  other  feels.  To  one,  the  shaft  of 
delight  illumines  like  a  sun-ray  the  sense*  of 
transient  pleasure.  To  the  other,  the  shaft  probes 
deep  down  and  touches  the  heart ;  it  feeds  the  soul 
with  manna  from  heaven.  For  we  know,  as 
Moore  reminds  us  ; 

‘  The  heart  that  is  soonest  awake  to  the  flowers 
Is  always  the  first  to  be  touched  by  the  thorns.’ 

How  pleasant  it  is  to  hear  people  say  they  ‘  love 
the  country  ’!  One  loves  to  hear  a  cultured  woman 
say,  ‘  I  could  not  live  without  flowers.’  The  effect 
of  these  lovely  painters  of  Nature  is  beautifully 
put  by  Ruskin  :  ‘  Flowers  seem  intended  for  the 
solace  of  ordinary  humanity  :  children  love  them  ; 
quiet,  contented,  ordinary  people  love  them  as  they 
grow  ;  luxurious  and  disorderly  people  rejoice  in 
them  gathered  ;  they  are  the  cottager’s  treasure, 
and  in  the  crowded  town  mark,  as  with  a  little 
broken  fragment  of  rainbow,  the  windows  of  the 
workers  in  whose  hearts  rests  the  covenant  of 
peace.’ 

I  make  this  digression  because  I  would  desire 
the  point  to  be  considered  whether  the  moral  effect 
of  the  transference  of  the  uncultured  to  new 
surroundings  will  be  as  efficacious  as  it  appears  to 
be  assumed.  I  doubt  it,  for  I  feel,  albeit  Nature 
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speaks  to  the  cultured,  the  ears  of  the  uncultured 
will  be  deaf  to  her  elevating  influence  unless  the 
voice  of  the  human  teacher  be  heard  by  them,  j 
But  herein  lies  a  useful  field  of  operation  for  the 
Women’s  Leagues  of  Garden  Cities  ;  it  is  to  carry 
to  their  industrial  units  the  appreciation  of  the 
beauties  of  Nature.  And  the  task  should  be  an 
easy  one. 

Imagine  the  influence  of  cultured  women  upon 
the  lesser  favoured  in  ‘  personally  conducted  ’  roam¬ 
ings  in  the  verdant  environs.  Across  the  fields  ! 

‘  The  fields  !  Follow  but  forth  for  a  little  time  the 
thought  of  all  that  we  ought  to  recognise  in  these 
words.  All  spring  and  summer  is  in  them — the 
walks  by  silent  scented  paths,  the  rests  in  noonday 
heat,  the  joy  of  herds  and  flocks,  the  power  of  all 
shepherd  life  and  meditation,  the  life  of  sunlight 
upon  the  world,  falling  in  emerald  streaks  and 
soft  blue  shadows  beside  the  pacing  brooks,  soft 
banks  and  knolls  of  lowly  hills,  thymy  slopes  of 
down,  crisp  lawns  all  dim  with  early  dew,  or 
smooth  in  evening  warmth  of  barred  sunshine, 
dinted  by  happy  feet,  and  softening  in  their  fall 
the  sound  of  loving  voices.’*  Consider  what  we 
owe  to  the  country,  its  influence,  and  how  it  could 
be  utilized.  Imagine  at  the  same  time  simple  con¬ 
versations  leading  to-  elementary  lectures.  Most 
important  of  all,  the  reflective  and  the  reflex  effect, 
when  the  strollers,  without  knowing  it,  become 

*  Ruskin. 
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pupils  :  the  reflective,  when  these  unmatriculated 
students  begin  themselves  to  ponder ;  the  reflex, 
when  they  begin  to  discuss  the  wonders  of 
Nature  among  themselves — when  one  shall  say 
to  the  other  : 

‘  Learn  this,  my  friend  : 

The  secret  that  doth  make  a  flower  a  flower. 

So  frames  it  that  to  bloom  is  to  be  sweet, 

And  to  receive  to  give. 

♦  *  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

No  soil  so  sterile,  and  no  living  lot 
So  poor,  but  it  hath  somewhat  still  to  spare 
In  bounteous  odours.’ 

At  this  stage  the  embryo  floriculturalists  will 
have  entered  on  the  threshold  of  true  happiness  ; 
for  they  will  have  sown  within  themselves  the  seed 
of  the  most  valuable  plant  the  world  contains — 

‘  sweet  content.’  And  side  by  side  with  this  will 
spring  up  another  flower  of  inestimable  worth — 

‘  Patience,’ the  worthiest  part  of  all  fortitude,  and  the 
rarest.  ‘  Patience  ’  ‘  lies  at  the  root  of  all  pleasures, 
as  well  as  of  all  powers.  Hope  herself  ceases  to 
be  happiness  when  Impatience  companions  her.’ 

Patience,  moreover,  must  ever  adorn  the  bosom 
of  the  women  who  essay  to  do  this  good  and  all- 
important  work — the  sowing  of  content.  Para¬ 
doxical  as  it  may  at  first  sight  appear,  to  rear  this 
flower  it  is  often  necessary  first  to  sow  c^wcontent. 
Would  we  take  a  concrete  example,  we  have  it  in 
the  Duchess  of  Albany’s  scheme  referred  to.* 

In  that  instance  we  have  it  demonstrated  that 
*  See  p.  612. 
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poor  and  ignorant  working  girls  were  exceedingly 
grateful  for  having  had  the  seed  of  discontent  sown 
amongst  them.  Erstwhile  they  had  not  known  that 
their  comfort  could  be  so  materially  increased  by 
their  giving  their  attention  to  their  clothing.  They 
did  not  know  that  it  was  necessary  for  their  health  ; 
they  did  not  know  what  to  do.  Neither  had  they 
discovered  that  true  happiness  is  to  be  found  in 
sober  pastimes.  Theirs  had  previously  been  obtained 
through  the  maximum  of  noise  and  the  zenith  of 
vulgarity.  Much  that  applies  to  the  women  also 
applies  to  the  men.  If  our  artisans  could  only  be 
brought  to  reflect,  they  would  at  once  see  that  in 
many  ways  their  position  is  more  enviable  than  that 
of  many  of  the  industrial  units  who  are  rightly 
classed  as  above  them  in  the  social  scale.  All 
that  is  asked  for  and  expected  in  regard  to  the 
‘  working  man  ’  is  honesty,  sobriety,  and  cleanli¬ 
ness,  in  each  of  which  attributes  he  is,  unhappily, 
in  the  majority  of  cases  found  wanting.  Though 
he  earn  double  the  salary  of  many  in  the  office, 
and  has  it  well  within  his  power,  yet  he  exhibits 
little  of  interest  in  regard  to  his  clothing.  The 
bank  clerk,  on  the  other  hand,  is  expected  by  all 
to  dress  as  a  gentleman  does. 

In  touching  upon  home  versus  factory  occupa¬ 
tion  I  have  drawn  attention  to  the  evil  eflects  of 
the  work  being  constantly  within  sight  of  the 
worker,  and  therefore  persevered  in  at  all  times 
and  hours.  Unhappily,  the  wretched  return  avail- 
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able  from  quasi  unskilled  labour,  especially  in  the 
case  of  a  widow  or  deserted  mother  with  children 
solely  dependent  upon  the  results  of  her  labour, 
and  the  hours  during  which  their  occupation  is 
continued,  are  sadly  greater  than  those  allowable  by 
the  Legislature  in  factories.  But  this  is  hardly  the 
worst ;  for  whereas  the  factory  worker  ceases  from 
toil  from  Saturday  afternoon  until  Monday  morning, 
the  home  worker  not  only  works  long  hours  on 
Saturday,  but  frequently  continues  her  toil  on  the 
Sabbath.  These  are  points  which  the  opponents 
of  factory  labour  fail  to  touch  upon.  But  we 
have  to  ask  ourselves,  in  the  case  of  home  toilers 
able  to  snatch  ‘  the  day  of  rest  ’  from  the  domiciliary 
toil,  ‘  What  is  the  incentive  to  them  to  sacrifice 
gain  by  neglecting  the  opportunity  to  continue 
their  work  ?  What  are  the  opportunities  afforded 
to  them  by  the  narrow-minded,  rigid  Sabbatarian 
to  leave  their  unhealthy  hovels  ?’ 

Experience  gained  at  the  People’s  Palace  in  the 
East  End  of  London  and  elsewhere  has  shown  that 
the  poor  are  keenly  appreciative  of  good  music  ; 
that  in  this,  at  least,  we  have  something  to  offer 
them  which  ministers  materially  to  their  happiness. 
Yet,  be  it  said  to  the  shame  of  the  narrow-minded 
oppositionists,  attempts  to  temporarily  brighten 
the  hard  lot  of  these  workers  by  this  effective  and 
innocent  means  have  been  hitherto  vehemently 
opposed,  and  the  good  work  of  the  more  far-seeing 
thwarted.  Happily,  in  spite  of  this,  the  National 
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Sunday  League  has,  under  great  difficulties,  for 
thirty-five  years — a  period  much  longer  than  other¬ 
wise  would  have  been  necessar}^ — carried  on,  under 
the  title  of  ‘  Sunday  Evenings  for  the  People,’  a 
gradually  extending  scheme  of  innocent  entertain¬ 
ment  for  the  working  classes.  To  persuade  the 
straight-laced  that  a  day  of  rest  might,  with 
advantage,  be  partially  spent  in  listening  to  agree¬ 
able  music,  and  that  benefit  to  the  hard-working 
must  inevitably  accrue  from  change  of  interest  and 
occupation,  proved  for  long  a  very  difficult  matter. 
However,  the  League  fought  valiantly  on,  with 
the  laudable  object  of  suppressing  their  dull  Sun¬ 
days,  and  at  length  success  has  been  achieved. 
In  the  concert-halls  of  London,  which  formerly 
had  had  their  doors  kept  locked,  and  to  prevent  the 
beneficent  opening  of  which  the  opponents  to  whom 
I  refer  had  had  recourse  to  every  scheme  ingenuity 
could  suggest,  prosecution  after  prosecution  follow¬ 
ing  upon  the  unearthing  of  obsolete  though  not 
repealed  Acts  of  Parliament — in  these  concert- 
halls  we  now  have  the  gratification  of  seeing 
assembled,  listening  with  unalloyed  delight  to  soul- 
inspiring  melody,  the  like  of  which  they  had 
never  known,  vast  assemblages  of  the  workaday 
world.  Now  in  our  parks  many  thousands  have 
their  pleasures  ministered  to  by  the  same  elevating 
means  on  Sunday  afternoons  and  evenings,  com¬ 
porting  themselves  the  while  in  a  manner  at  once 
orderly  and  self-respecting,  and  absolutely  falsifying 
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the*  predictions  of  those  morose  opponents  of  re¬ 
laxation  from  labour  who  had  prophesied  that  the 
enjoyment  of  the  people  would  manifest  itself  in 
roystering  and  rioting.  On  the  contrary,  the  fact 
has  been  demonstrated  that  the  behaviour  of  those 
who  attend  these  Sunday  concerts,  both  in  West  and 
East  End  of  London,  bears  favourable  comparison, 
in  politeness  and  consideration,  with  that  of  more 
fashionable  throngs.  Far  from  the  effect  having 
been  demoralizing,  it  is  demonstrating  continuous 
improvement  in  self-control  and  orderliness.  The 
last  season’s  work  shows  further  extension  in  the 
operations,  the  number  of  halls  and  theatres  thus 
utilized  having  been  increased  from  sixteen  to 
twenty-one,  whilst  the  number  of  concerts  given 
amounted  to  close  upon  five  hundred. 

The  pleasure-affording  influence  in  this  common- 
sense  movement  may  be  gauged  from  the  fact  that 
during  last  season  the  audiences  aggregated  to 
no  less  than  631,880,  an  increase  of  more  than 
30  per  cent,  upon  the  previous  year.  I  have  else¬ 
where  referred  to  the  wretched  condition  of  the 
poor  of  great  towns  on  wet  Sundays  ;  their  only 
alternative  to  trapesing  the  slushy  streets  is  the 
public-house.  By  the  work  of  the  National  Sun¬ 
day  League,  in  place  of  this  many  thousand  worka¬ 
day  folk  now  find  comfortable  seating  and  pleasur¬ 
able,  elevating  entertainment  in  London  alone. 
Even  in  this  the  disadvantages  of  a  vast  metropolis 
become  apparent ;  the  distances  to  be  traversed 
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are  so  great  as  to  practically  prohibit  many 
thousands  partaking  of  the  enjoyment,  whilst  it 
calls  for  expenditure  upon  the  part  of  those  it  is 
desired  to  benefit,  and,  moreover,  entails  additional 
Sunday  labour  in  regard  to  their  transport. 

With  an  awakening  to  a  more  rational  and 
efficacious  means  of  elevating  the  workaday  orders, 
it  may  be  safely  anticipated  that  the  orchestra  of 
Garden  Cities  may  not  remain  mute  on  the  day 
of  rest,  that  the  inhabitants  may  be  seen  cir¬ 
culating  about  it  in  their  thousands  in  the  open 
air,  and  that  the  doors  of  their  concert-rooms  may 
be  flung  open  not  only  to  afford  shelter  in  inclement 
weather,  but  to  dispense  chaste  melody  to  those 
who,  by  reason  of  their  elevating  environment,  may 
be  able  the  more  thoroughly  to  enjoy  and  reap 
advantage  from  it  on  their  day  of  rest. 

From  amusement  on  the  day  of  rest  to  worka¬ 
day  amusements  the  step  is  short  ;  but  in  regard 
to  the  latter  I  would  like  to  add  a  remark  with  the 
view  of  preventing  the  repetition  of  an  error  which 
in  this  connection  has  already  been  fallen  into. 
Just  as  it  is  necessary  to  ‘  thoroughly  understand 
the  material  to  he  henejicially  worked  upon,'  so  is 
it  of  equal  importance  to  adjust  amusement  and 
recreation  to  the  taste  and  capacity  of  those  for 
whom  one  is  catering.  One  must  not  forget  that 
socio-industrial  problems  have  perhaps  received 
more  consideration,  and  certainly  have  had  carried 
to  them  more  practical  advance,  abroad  than  with 
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US,  and  therefore  we  would  do  well  always  to  give 
an  eye  to  developments  elsewhere  ;  and  there  is  not 
wanting  evidence  that  elevation  by  gentle  grada¬ 
tion  has  received  careful  consideration.  I  will 
mention  an  example  by  way  of  analogy.  In  connec¬ 
tion  with  one  very  extensive  industrial  concern  in 
the  United  States,  where  the  whole  ‘  Ville  ’  is  more 
or  less  dependent  upon  the  huge  factory,  the 
proprietors  have  introduced  a  very  successful 
means  of  elevation  by  the  inauguration  of  a  peram¬ 
bulating  library  ;  and  in  connection  with  this  they 
have  sought  to  elevate  artistic  feeling,  a  process 
which  they  have  appreciated  could  only  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  slow  degrees.  To  this  end  they  issue, 
by  means  of  their  perambulating  library,  simple 
works  of  art ;  these  are  left  on  loan  at  the  dwell¬ 
ings  for  the  period  of  one  month.  And  it  is  in 
connection  with  these  they  have  sought  to 
attain  their  object  by  means  of  gentle  gradation. 
Thus  the  pictures  at  first  issued  are  of  some¬ 
what  crude  and  bizarre  nature,  of  that  type,  indeed, 
with  which  the  recipients  delight  to  adorn  their 
walls.  By  imperceptible  increment  the  artistic 
tone  of  these  household  embellishments  is  raised, 
and  this,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  art  in¬ 
struction  given  in  the  evening  classes,  gradually 
leads  up  with  it  the  popular  taste,  so  that  the 
delight  becomes  transferred  to  things  of  greater 
and  higher  artistic  merit.  At  present  the  work¬ 
man’s  home  is  principally  decorated  by  cuttings 
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from  the  illustrated  papers,  and  by  the  more  or  less  | 
gaudy  almanacs  of  the  shopkeepers.  The  enor-  | 
mous  strides  which  have  recently  been  made,  1 
however,  in  the  economical  reproduction  of  works 
of  art  have  now  placed  exceedingly  pretty  and 
higher-class  pictures  within  the  reach  of  the  artisan, 
and  they  will  doubtless  appear  upon  his  walls  as 
soon  as  his  taste  has  been  improved  to  the  extent 
of  enabling  him  to  appreciate  them.* 

In  the  light  of  the  rationale  of  this,  one  appreciates 
the  stupidity  and  short-sightedness  of  offering  to 
a  certain  class  amusement  of  an  order  of  refinement 
out  of  harmony  with  it  ;  for  in  that  case  not  only 
will  the  attainment  of  the  desired  end  fail,  but 
a  measure  of  disappointment  will  be  imparted 
where  pleasure  was  intended.  For  failure  to 
appreciate  the  feast  spread  out  will  carry  with  it 

*  The  advances  which  have  been  made  during  the  last  few  years 
in  colour-printing,  by  which  really  artistic  public  advertisements 
can  be  produced  economically  in  place  of  the  hideous  and  garish 
things  of  a  score  of  years  ago,  should  cause  municipal  authorities 
to  make  by-laws  to  control  the  advertisement  posters  by  which 
our  towns  are  embellished  or  disfigured.  But  beyond  this,  we 
are  sadly  in  want  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  prevent  the  land 
being  disfigured  with  advertisement  boards,  which  in  the  country 
offend  the  eye  more  than  in  towns.  At  present  these  hideous 
excrescences  are  the  work  of  a  few  firms  who  find  it  necessary  to 
advertise  their  nostrums,  and  it  is  scandalous  that  to  enrich  these 
few  the  country  should  be  disfigured.  It  may  be  that  the  land 
is  private  property,  but  I  contend  that  the  landscape  is  public 
and  national  property,  and  the  nation  should  be  able  to  control 
and  protect  its  own  possessions. 
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an  adverse  moral  effect,  from  the  realization  upon 
the  part  of  the  recipients  that  they  are  unable  to 
grasp  and  understand  it.  Obviously,  then,  even 
though  at  the  first  it  may  jar  upon  the  more  refined 
ear  of  the  organizers,  it  will  be  better  if  such 
amusements  are  at  first  pitched  in  a  somewhat 
too  low  key,  so  long  as  the  principle  of  elevation 
by  gentle  gradation  be  provided  for. 

Bearing  upon  the  mode  of  life,  the  following 
remark,  made  by  the  original  author  of  the  Garden 
City  movement — J.  S.  Buckingham — made  in  con¬ 
nection  with  his  proposed  City  dealt  with  in  the 
previous  volume,  is  as  apposite  as  it  is  interesting, 
seeing  the  number  of  years  that  have  elapsed  since 
it  was  written  :  ‘If  we  pass  upward  to  the  higher 
grade  of  shopkeepers  and  retailers  of  manufactured 
goods,  the  irksome  confinement  which  these  undergo, 
from  an  early  hour  in  the  morning  till  late  at  night, 
with  only  brief  intervals  for  food  and  sleep,  but 
none  for  recreation  or  instruction,  subjects  them 
to  daily  exhaustion,  and  when  almost  the  only 
holiday  throughout  the  year  arrives — the  Sabbath 
— they  are  often  too  weary  by  the  week’s  confine¬ 
ment  and  labour  to  enjoy  it  with  that  vigour  and 
freshness  which  can  alone  make  it  a  day  of  pleasur¬ 
able  devotion  or  of  healthy  exercise,  for  both  of 
which  it  was  evidently  designed.’ 

-Applying  this  to  the  City,  I  have  ventured  to 
delineate,  it  may  be  added,  that  the  ill-effects  of 
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home  labour  are  discernible  principally  in  regard 
to  the  shopkeeping  classes  who  live  at  their  places 
of  business,  and  it  was  this,  amongst  other  reasons, 
I  kept  in  view  when  I  made  the  suggestion  that 
the  better-class  shops  of  Garden  Cities  should  be 
‘  lock-up  ’  shops,  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  colon¬ 
nade,  and  that  their  owners  should  live  away  from 
these  in  their  private  dwellings,  each  supplied  with 
its  garden  of  proportionate  size. 

Hecurring  to  the  poorer  classes  of  the  community, 
it  would  be  difficult  indeed  to  elevate  by  means  of 
school  or  class  room,  and  to  inculcate  feelings  of 
refinement,  were  the  conditions  of  home  utterly 
demoralizing,  as  unhappily  they  so  frequently  are. 
How  can  one  expect  refinement  in  either  conversa¬ 
tion  or  manners  when  whole  families  are  huddled 
together  in  a  room  irrespective  of  sex  ?  This  state 
of  things  usually  arises  from  need,  but  care  must 
be  taken  that  it  be  not  brought  about  by  love  of 
gain.  For  it  has  been  found  even  when  dwellings 
of  ample  capacity  have  been  provided — as,  for 
example,  at  Port  Sunlight — that  overcrowding  will 
still  take  place,  the  occupiers  being  but  too  ready 
to  sacrifice  health  and  comfort  for  money-making 
by  means  of  lodgers ;  hence  proper  limitation  has 
to  be  enforced. 

Again,  it  were  almost  idle  to  endeavour  to  in¬ 
culcate  system  and  habits  of  tidiness  if  want  in 
resource  of  the  dwellings  be  such  that  the  tenets 
of  such  instruction  cannot  be  carried  out.  I  refer 
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to  small  matters  of  great  importance  too  often 
wholly  neglected.  In  this  relation  it  may  be 
interesting  to  point  out — due  without  doubt  to 
the  practical  training  in  domestic  affairs  insisted 
upon  by  her  late  Majesty  —  that  H.RH.  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  in  inspecting  recently  blocks  of 
workmen’s  dwellings,  thought  to  be,  perhaps,  the 
most  perfect  of  their  kind,  pointed  out  their 
deficiency  in  regard  to  cupboards.  Without 
cupboards  there  cannot  be  tidiness,  and  without 
tidiness,  Richardson  has  taught  us,  there  cannot 
be  health.  It  is  obviously  necessary  that  some¬ 
thing  in  the  nature  of  adequate  larder  accommoda¬ 
tion  should  be  found.  In  the  report  of  certain 
inspectors  is  to  be  found  the  following  remark  : 

‘  Of  the  fifty-nine  homes  inspected,  only  nine  could 
be  said  to  possess  proper  accommodation  for  the 
storage  of  food.  We  frequently  find  a  family’s  whole 
stock  of  perishable  food  fully  exposed  to  the  attacks 
of  flies,  which  always  seem  to  patronize  chiefly  the 
baby’s  milk,  especially  if  it  be  of  the  condensed 
and  sweetened  order.  A  more  sickening  sight  can 
scarcely  be  imagined.’  The  danger  attaching  to 
flies  will  be  apparent  when  it  is  remembered  that 
dust-holes  and  refuse-heaps  are  their  breeding- 
grounds  and  natural  habitations.  It  is  well  known 
to  scientists  that  the  legs  of  flies  are  especially 
adapted  for  carrying  micro-organisms  from  place  to 
place.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  provision 

42—2 
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of  a  suitable  larder  to  each  tenement  should  be 
insisted  on. 

Let  us  assume  that  by  means  of  a  Garden  City 
apposite  dwellings  were  in  este,  that  in  them  the 
visits  of  educated  women  were  welcomed  ;  then  the 
battle  would  have  been  half  won,  for  then  the 
reflex  action  would  have  set  in.  ‘  Domestic  pride  ’ 
would  beget  emulation  ;  ‘  the  pleasures  of  home  ’ 
would  be  discussed  by  the  few  and  sought  after  by 
the  many.  The  cultivation  of  order  in  the  home 
would  lead  to  the  desire  for  order  in  the  person. 
Self-culture  would  be  sought  after,  and  the  efforts 
of  evening  class  instruction  would  rapidly  fructify. 
The  enjoyment  of  ‘  music  in  the  park  ’  would  arouse 
the  desire  for  ‘  music  in  the  home,’  and  music  is 
the  hand-maiden  of  happiness.  Music  and  discord 
cannot  live  in  the  same  breast,  and  were  we  able 
to  inculcate  a  true  love  of  melody  and  harmony 
among  the  masses,  we  should  be  spared  the  dis¬ 
tressing  spectacle  of  the  depravity  of  their  mode  of 
enjoyment. 

In  the  foregoing  remarks  I  have  perhaps  had  in 
my  mind  more  particularly  the  women  workers. 
The  delights  of  a  town-country  life  for  the  lads  and 
male  workers  generally  needs  not  to  be  expatiated 
upon  ;  and  sport  as  a  manly  mode  of  developing 
wholesome  emulation  and  competition  cannot  be 
too  highly  commended.  But  the  excessive  love  of 
sport  by  the  average  Britisher  is  really  becoming  a 
matter  of  some  gravity,  when  viewed  from  the 
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industrial  aspect.  Thus  we  find  that  the  exceed¬ 
ingly  unmanly  .occupation  of  ‘  looking  on  at  foot¬ 
ball/  which,  seeing  that  it  now  commences  at  the 
end  of  August,  has  been  facetiously  referred  to  as 
our  national  summer  sport,  is  having  a  disastrous 
effect  in  regard  to  some  of  our  factories.  For  we 
find  that  on  certain  days,  and  alpiost  regularly  on 
Saturdays  and  Mondays,  work  in  the  factories  is 
disorganized  by  the  absence  of  the  bulk  of  the 
employes,  who  are  engaged  elsewhere  in  the 
unmanly  occupation  of  watching  a  manly  game. 
The  sport  has  become  more  or  less  a  business,  for 
the  contestants  are  paid,  like  the  gladiators  of  old, 
to  minister  to  the  excitement  of  multitudes 
assembled  around  the  arena.  Fifty  per  cent,  of 
such  onlookers  are  in  bodily  vigour  fitting  them  to 
obtain  their  excitement  in  the  more  manly  manner 
of  themselves  taking  part  in  exhilarating  games. 
And  this  applies  to  both  sexes.  In  regard  to  the 
working-man,  it  is  surely  time  to  endeavour  to 
infuse  within  him  due  appreciation  of  the  difference 
between  work  and  sport,  and  that  he  is  neither 
justified  in  wasting  his  time  and  sacrificing  his 
earnings,  nor  in  dislocating  his  master’s  business, 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  a  lazy  form  of 
pleasure-taking.  Every  facility  should  be  given  to 
him  for  participating  in  the  health-giving  pastime, 
but  he  should  enjoy  the  game  for  that  purpose,  and 
for  that  alone. 

From  the  calculations  I  have  elsewhere  given 
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concerning  the  cost  of  providing  sports  grounds, 
one  sees  how  advantageously  Garden  Cities  would 
be  placed  for  carrying  this  into  effect.  For  there 
not  only  could  ample  recreation  grounds  be  pro¬ 
vided,  but  the  sports  could  be  conveniently 
indulged  in  during  out-of-factory  hours.  Children 
would  at  an  early,  age  be  inducted  into  wholesome 
competition  in  regard  to  athletic  pursuits  and 
health-giving  outdoor  play.  Instead  of  the  gutter, 
the  poorest  child  would  have  the  garden ;  in  place 
of  the  foul  sight  and  smell  of  unwholesome  garbage, 
he  would  have  flowers  and  greensward. 

I  have  elsewhere  dealt,  in  the  most  forcible 
manner  I  could,  upon  the  fatal  proposition  that 
equality  should  reign  paramount  in  these  newly- 
constituted  Cities.  In  regard  to  sport,  as  in  regard 
to  almost  everything  else,  the  infusion  of  every 
class  as  we  have  it  throughout  the  country  cannot 
but  prove  to  be  highly  beneficial.  The  wealthy 
sportsman,  where  sport  is  concerned,  lays  aside  his 
reserve,  waives  the  distinction  of  rank,  and  enters 
with  zest  into  the  honest  enjoyments  of  common 
life.  Such  amusements  knit  the  two  classes  closely 
together.  The  bark  of  the  hound  and  the  sound  of 
the  horn  blend  all  feelings  into  harmony.  The 
excitement  of  the  chase  breaks  down  all  distinction. 
The  country  parson  gallops  along  beside  the  church- 
abstaining  parishioner,  the  Earl  beside  the  sweep — 
all  in  one  joyous  friendship  cemented  by  the 
exhilarance  of  sport.  And  who  shall  say  that  this 
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has  not  an  elevating  influence  upon  the  lesser 
favoured  ?  Are  not  some  of  the  angularities 
rubbed  off  from  the  demeanour  of  the  little 
‘  caddie  ’  as  he  trots  along  beside  the  long-legged 
golfer,  wondering  alike  at  his  familiarity  and  kindly 
bearing  ?  Sport  has  manifold  advantages — it  knows 
no  politics,  it  is  all-levelling. 

There  be  those,  unfortunately,  who  from  physical 
causes  are. unable  to  participate  in  the  brusquer 
types  of  amusement,  and  here  again  the  Garden 
City  could  hold  out  inducements  and  facilities  for 
amusement  of  milder  genre,  in  the  delightful  occupa¬ 
tion — suited  to  young  and  old  of  both  sexes — of 
gardening.  For  such  work  prizes  should  be  offered 
for  competitions  not  only  in  the  production  of  the 
finest  specimens  of  fruit,  vegetable,  and  flower,  but 
also  for  the  best-kept  premises,  the  trimmest 
gardens,  the  most  effective  mode  of  window-box 
gardening,  and  such-like.  Having  dealt  with  this 
somewhat  fully  in  the  previous  chapter,  I  will  here 
only  add  that,  so  potent  for  moral  influence  was 
gardening  considered  to  be  by  that  eminent 
statistician  and  advocate  for  temperance,  Edwin 
Chadwick,  that  he  strongly  urged  it  as  an  antidote 
in  connection  with  the  Drink  Problem. 

We  all  know  Izaak  Walton’s  high  opinion  of  the 
moral  influence  of  the  ‘gentle  art.’  How  to  carry 
this  close  to  the  doors  of  the  dwellers  in  Garden 
Cities  would  seem  to  give  scope  to  much  ingenuity, 
similar  to  that  of  the  Americans  who,  at  Cleveland, 
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Ohio,  have  contrived  to  pack  six  miles  of  excellent 
trout-fishing  into  104  acres  of  ground.  There, 
within  these  very  narrow  limits,  the  six-mile  stream 
twists  and  turns,  aftbrding  ‘  cunning  eddies  &nd 
seductive  pools.’  Yet  so  well  is  it  supplied  with 
dainty  little  foot-bridges  that  the  sportsman  is 
always  within  easy  reach  of  his  club-house. 

Regarding  evening  amusement  nothing  need  be 
said  ;  it  can  be  safely  left  to  the  class  of  women 
who  pay  those  beneficent  domiciliary  visits  ;  to  the 
class  of  men  who  delight  to  minister  to  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  youth.  In  this  connection  I  would  only 
say  that  just  as  in  the  business  of  life  the  most 
valuable  teaching  is  that  which  points  the  way 
to  self-help,  so,  in  regard  to  recreation,  the  most 
effective  teaching  will  be  that  which  teaches  people 
to  amuse  themselves  in  self-improving  fashion. 
And  in  this  relation  stress  should  be  laid  upon  not 
only  the  choice  of  friends,  but  the  disadvantages 
attendant  upon  never  being  alone.  ‘  Might  I  give 
counsel  to  any  young  man,  I  would  say  to  him. 
Try  to  frequent  the  company  of  your  betters.  In 
books  and  in  life,  that  is  the  most  wholesome 
society.  Learn  to  admire  rightly  ;  the  great 
pleasure  of  life  is  that.  Note  what  great  men 
admired  :  they  admired  great  things  ;  narrow 
spirits  admire  basely  and  worship  meanly.’  To 
this  splendid  advice  of  Thackeray  I  would  venture 
to  suggest  the  value  of  cultivating  the  art  of  being 
content  with  one’s  own  company.  For  without 
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seclusion  there  can  be  no  meditation,  and  without 
meditation  no  great  idea  can  be  evolved.  George 
Stephenson,  had  he  been  able  and  desirous  of  nightly 
attending  concert  or  class  room  or  debating  society, 
would  never  have  revolutionized  the  locomotion  of 
the  world.  It  was  as  he  sat  in  his  little  cottage 
mending  the  clocks  of  his  neighbours,  or,  chalk  in 
hand,  teaching  himself  to  calculate,  and  in  sitting 
long  hours  close  beside  the  slowly-swinging  beam 
of  the  colliery  pumping-engine,  that  his  thoughts 
became  concentrated  and  his  ideas  took  concrete 
form.  Let  them,  moreover,  be  impressed  with  those 
virtues  which  play  so  important  a  part  in  life’s 
friendship — sincerity  and  kindness  of  heart. 

‘  This  above  all — To  thine  own  self  be  true ; 

And  it  must  follow,  as  the  night  the  day, 

Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man.’"'' 

Towards  others  their  guiding  maxim  should  be, 
especially  in  regard  to  sport : 

‘  Never  to  blend  our  pleasure  or  our  pride 
With  sorrow  of  the  meanest  thing  that  feels.’ 

With  human  beings  kindness,  though  it  so 
ofttimes  does  no  good,  can  never  do  harm.  In 

this  we  ourselves  fall  short  of  the  animal  world. 
Perhaps  we  do  not  pause  to  reflect  the  effect 
kindness  has  had  upon  evolution  Our  ancestors 
showed  kindness  to  animals  in  order  to  enlist  their 
assistance,  at  first  in  the  chase,  and  subsequently 
as  fellow-workers  ;  the  effect  of  their  kindness  did 
*  Shakespeare. 
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not  die  with  them.  Not  only  have  we  reduced  the 
number  of  our  natural  foes,  but  to-day  we  have 
them  as  our  companions  and  helpers — our  horses 
and  our  dogs,  true  types  of  devotion  to  duty,  j 
superhuman  examples  of  gratitude  and  affection, 
emblems  of  sincerity  and  unalloyed  loyalty.  Quad¬ 
rupedal  friends  whose  instincts,  erstwhile  limited  to 
bellicose  necessity  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  law  of 
self-preservation,  have  to-day  become  not  only  our 
friends,  but  our  protectors. 

The  more  we  travel,  the  more  we  make  ac 
quaintance  with  the  orderly  manner  in  which  the 
workaday  world  takes  its  pleasure  upon  the  Con¬ 
tinent,  the  more  we  appreciate  our  own  short¬ 
comings  in  this  respect.  Has  any  reader  ever 
witnessed  abroad — ^were  it  in  France,  Belgium, 
Germany,  Italy,  Sweden,  or  Norway — anything 
comparable  with  the  demoralizing  effect  of  the 
British  ‘  bean-feast,’  when  strings  of  pleasure- vans 
pass  one,  crowded  with  semi  (or  wholly)  intoxicated 
beings,  most  of  whom  have  performed  the  to  them 
mirth-inspiring  transition  of  the  headgear  of  one 
sex  to  the  dishevelled  and  fuddled  cranium  of  the 
other  ?  Music  (sm)  there  is  in  all  too  ear-jarring 
abundance  !  but  it  is  confined  to  the  maudlin 
rendering  of  morbidly  lachrymose  songs,  drawled 
out  of  tune  with  the  brazen,  blatant  blast  of  an 
ill-played  cornopean.  ‘  The  British  take  their 
pleasures  sadly,’  say  our  trans-Channel  neighbours. 
However  this  may  be,  it  is  obvious  they  are  sadly 
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deficient  in  how  to  do  so  happily,  so  as  to  bring 
joy  to  themselves  and  pleasure  to  others.  It  is 
true  that  on  gala-days  abroad  one  may  join  in  a 
harmless  revel,  but  to  the  British  working-man 
every  ‘  outing  ’  is  a  gala-day  and  revel.  The 
Briton  prepares  himself  for  one  great  ‘  outburst  * — 
or,  as  they  put  it,  ‘  on  the  bust  ’ — of  pent-up 
hilarity  in  the  country  on  predetermined  occasions. 
The  Continental  workman,  on  the  other  hand, 
spreads  out  his  pleasures  throughout  the  year. 
Every  Sunday  is  a  day  of  recreation  to  him — nay, 
every  evening  finds  him  sitting  in  the  nearest  park 
or  open  space — and  it  is  truly  surprising  to  see 
how  every  available  scrap  of  space  in  the  open  air 
is  utilized — sipping  his  claret  or  quaffing  his  almost 
harmless  ‘  lager,’  whilst  our  men  are  standing, 
crowded  together  like  cattle,  in  hot  and  reeking 
public  bars  !  Thus,  whilst  one  feels  the  necessity 
of  periodic  ultra-urban  flights,  degenerating  to 
orgies,  the  other  has  no  such  need. 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  our  Metropolis 
should  be  so  far  behind  our  provinces  in  regard 
to  holiday-taking  where,  by  means  of  the  holiday 
clubs  to  which  I  have  referred,  they  take  a  spell 
at  the  seaside  in  a  manner  analogous  to  the 
holiday-taking  of  those  above  them  in  station  in 
life.  The  contrast  of  our  methods  and  those  of  the 
foreigner  was  forcibly  brought  home  to  my  mind 
while  in  Switzerland  recently.  Long  before  their 
holidays  come  round  the  Switzers  subscribe  and 
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band  themselves  together  for  a  happy  pedestrian 
tour  among  their  mountains.  Such  expeditions 
are  properly  and  most  carefully  plotted  out  and 
arranged  for,  and  their  journeyings  include 
such  distances  for  the  diurnal  goings  of  these 
stalwart  men  as  would  simply  appal  the  Lancashire 
mill  hand,  the  Staffordshire  smith,  or  the  London 
clerk.  Unlike  the  demonstrations  of  happiness 
{sic)  of  English  bean-feasters,  the  Switzer  tripper’s 
relaxation  and  pleasure  gives  pleasure  to  others, 
for  it  takes  the  form  of  singing — trained  and  very 
credibly  executed. 

At  ancient  Thusis  I  had  the  pleasurable  advan¬ 
tage  of  coming  upon  such  an  Ausjiug.  No  less 
than  forty  sat  down  to  mid-day  dinner — a  right 
merry  dinner  with  much  toasting,  but  no  vulgarity. 
Of  the  contented  forty,  no  less  than  thirty  took 
part  in  glee-singing.  This  array  of  stalwart  man¬ 
kind  formed  up  in  a  semicircle,  whereupon  a  tall 
and  upright,  long-necked,  closely-cropped  figure — 
they  all  crop  close  before  starting  on  an  excursion — 
stepped  forward  as  conductor.  His  deeply-bronzed 
face  and  horny  hands  peeped  out  incongruously 
from  a  ‘  Sunday  ’  suit  of  neat  blue  serge  as  he 
stood  before  his  thirty,  conducting  with  nothing 
more  obtrusive  than  a  short  pencil.  A  few  held 
books  or  paper  score,  but  he  eschewed  both  and 
himself  sang  as  lustily  as  the  rest.  The  type  of 
song  sang  revealed  the  sentiment  of  the  singers. 
They  sang  of  their  ‘  beautiful  Switzerland — their 
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home’;  and  when,  in  canon,  the  stentorian  basses 
melodiously  asked,  ‘  Will  you  mount  with  us  to 
the  high  peaks  of  our  Alps  ?’  conductor  and  tenors 
gleefully  rejoined,  ‘  Willingly,  willingly  will  we  go.’ 
A  pretty  madrigal,  ‘  The  Old  Sweet  Dream,’  which 
was  about  the  tranquil  mountain  home  and  the 
staunch  Frieda  waiting  there,  gave  an  opportunity 
for  that  fine  Alpine  diminuendo  effect  in  which  the 
splendidly  deep  base  is  the  last  voice  to  die  away, 
leaving  that  spell  of  satiated  pleasure  which  is 
alone  produced  by  the  long-necked,  deeply-set 
larynxed  Switzers  and  Tyrolers. 

Would  that  our  workers  cultivated  voice  and 
song  and  pleasure  in  the  singing !  Imagine  forty 
British  workmen  rising  from  their  bean-feast  and 
their  pewters  of  ‘  four-half  ’  to  sing  a  glee  or 
madrigal,  correctly  and  with  feeling,  enjoying  and 
imparting  enjoyment  to  others,  elevating  and  re¬ 
fining  themselves  !  Those  who  may  have  ‘  assisted  ’ 
at  such  annual  functions  will,  one  fears,  say  they 
cannot  imagine  it. 

Dinner,  dessert,  and  concert  discussed,  I  ob¬ 
served  the  merry  Switzers  divesting  themselves  of 
their  collars  and  cravats — Swiss  ouvriers  wear  such 
things — and  replacing  them  by  silk  kerchiefs  neat 
and  clean.  What  could  this  mean  ?  fisticuffs  or 
skittles  ?  Collars,  cuffs,  and  cravats  were  wrapped 
in  paper,  and  I  watched  to  see  where  they  were 
to  be  stowed.  Following  a  lithesome  Switzer  into 
an  adjoining  room,  I  found  ranged  along  the 
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walls  forty  serviceable  goatskin  knapsacks,  into 
which  these  concessions  to  etiquette  were  safely 
deposited  ere  the  vocal  pedestrians  strapped  knap¬ 
sack  on  back,  glad  to  be  rid  of  such  restraining  ! 
neck  apparel  as  they  trooped  down  the  staircase  i 
en  route  to  An  deer  for  tea  and  Splugen  for  the  i 
night,  to  be  followed  by  a  glorious  tramp  over  the 
Alps  by  St.  Bernardino,  and  back  by  the  St.  Ber¬ 
nard  to  Basle. 

They  flaunted  no  garish  banderoles,  they  flour¬ 
ished  no  brazen  trumps,  yet  they  swung  along  to 
an  inspiriting  march  from  their  own  conveniently 
portable  instruments.  A  few  minutes  later, 
Gretchen,  richer  by  several  francs,  might  have  been 
seen  wending  her  way  to  the  post-office  with  at 
least  1 5  0  of  those  pretty  souvenir  post-cards,  going 
in  advance  to  tell  of  their  happy  visit. 

The  ever-increasing  speed  and  press  of  town  life 
makes  it  the  more  necessary  that  frequent  excur¬ 
sions  should  be  made  into  the  country.  How 
much  better  would  it  not  be  if,  instead  of  the 
Bank  Holiday  and  beanfeast  day — when  half  the 
time  is  spent  in  getting  out  of,  and  again  in  return¬ 
ing  into,  the  great  Metropolis — our  London  artisans 
would  arrange  amongst  themselves  such  pedestrian 
excursions  as  I  have  described  in  regard  to  the 
Swiss,  to  extend  over  several  days,  as,  for  example, 
from  the  Thursday  of  Good  Friday  week  to  the 

More  concerning  Swiss  manners  will  be  found  in  ‘  Across 
the  Great  St.  Bernard,’  by  the  author. 
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night  of  the  Bank  Holiday  following.  Of  late 
years  our  railway  companies  have  offered  con¬ 
tinuously  increasing  facilities  for  circular  tours  to 
i  be  made  by  cyclists  and  pedestrians.  In  regard 
to  these,  it  is  noticeable  that  such  railway  induce¬ 
ments  are  more  numerous  in  connection  with  pro¬ 
vincial  towns  than  with  the  Metropolis.  This 
arises  from  greater  advantage  being  taken  by 
workpeople  of  such  facilities,  and  this,  again,  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  organization  of  the  operatives 
in  regard  to  holiday -making  is  more  perfect  than  it 
is  in  London,  often,  indeed,  enabling  them  to  charter 
special  trains  for  their  conveyance. 

It  is  inherent  to  large  towns  that  considerable 
difficulty  and  expense  must  attend  the  enjoyment 
of  rural  delights.  In  towns  of  the  class  we  are 
discussing  these  disabilities  would  be  removed,  and 
I  am  persuaded  that  at  the  same  time  the  coarse¬ 
ness  of  working-class  amusement  would  also  be 
largely  removed,  to  the  great  benefit  of  our  work¬ 
ing  classes.  Habit,  combined  with  ignorance  and 
want  of  self-respect,  has  caused  the  once  picturesque 
language  of  large  sections  of  our  working  orders  to 
become  the  most  debased  and  filthy  the  world  has 
seen.  The  conversation  of  the  average  British 
I  labourer  is  one  continuous  repetition  of  filthy  and 
,  sanguinary  expletives,  a  volubility  made  up  of 
j  redundant  and  wholly  useless  adjectives.  Strange 
i  that  such  utter  waste  of  time  and  energy  should  be 
expended  in  this  manner  by  our  labouring  classes. 
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It  is,  of  course — and  in  fairness  this  should  be 
pointed  out — confined  to  classes.  One  may  visit 
works  such  as  building  operations,  and  there  be 
disgusted  by  the  foulness  of  converse  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  one  may  visit  technical  institutions  in  the 
evenings,  crowded  with  workmen  desirous  of  making 
headway  in  the  world,  and  there  be  delighted  with 
the  purity  and  intelligence  of  the  conversation. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  buying  capacity  of 
money  in  Great  Britain,  the  British  artisan  is  the 
best  paid  in  the  world.  What  he  is  deficient  in  is 
the  knowledge  how  to  spend  it.  This  arises  funda¬ 
mentally  from  the  innate  incapacity  of  the  average 
working  man  for  efficient  thrift.  He  needs  to 
learn  this,  and  also  how  to  spend  his  earnings  in 
suchwise  as  to  produce  the  maximum  of  happiness 
for  himself  and  his  family.  The  most  cursory 
thought  will  show  that  in  towns  of  limited  popu¬ 
lations  and  superior  organizations,  such  as  Garden 
Cities  are  intended  to  be,  the  facilities  for  efficient, 
economically  obtained,  and  elevating  amusement 
and  recreation  will  be  very  great. 


A  Garden  Village  Hostel. 


TEMPERANCE 


If  it  be  asked,  ‘  What  is  the  greatest  cnrse  of 
modern  civilization  ?’  there  can  be  but  one  reply — 
Drink.  This  is  the  conviction  of  every  thinking 
person.  Every  conscientious  citizen  of  the  Empire, 
every  well-wisher  to  his  country  and  race,  feels  as  if 
besieged,  engirdled,  hemmed  in  within  an  imprison¬ 
ing  wall  of  deleterious  usage  and  custom,  looking  in 
vain  towards  the  ever  tightening  cincture  of  the 
invader  only  to  find  it  all  but  impenetrable.  In 
anguish  he  cries,  ‘  Is  there  any  means  of  escape  ?’ 
There  is,  perhaps,  no  other  subject  more  seriously 
weighed,  considered,  and  debated;  there  is,  per¬ 
haps,  no  other  problem  the  solution  of  which  at 
present  appears  more  obscure.  The  problem  is  too 
difficult  for  adequate  discussion  in  these  pages,  but 
all  must  feel  that  in  connection  with  the  suggested 
type  of  towns  under  consideration  a  unique  oppor¬ 
tunity  has  arisen  for  local  amelioration  and  for  the 
introduction  of  example-setting  reform. 

How  will  this  grand  opportunity  be  seized  upon  ? 
Win  it  be  sacrificed  to  narrow-mindedness  ?  Will 
it  be  lost  through  overbearing  exercise  of  command 
unexpectedly  vested  ?  Will  drastic  modes  vitiate 
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the  ends  ?  Will  it  be  example-setting  f  These  are 
questions  that  will  he  asked — and  not  without  a 
measure  of  anxiety — by  those  who  are  eagerly  look¬ 
ing  for  the  rift  in  the  python-like  ceinture — those 
who,  unhappily,  must  feel  that  without  the  seizure 
of  some  such  opportunity  they  cannot  hope  to  see 
the  day  of  effective  amelioration. 

The  curse  of  intemperance  is  of  momentous  and 
ominous  import,  whether  it  be  viewed  from  the  social 
or  the  National  aspect.  And  although  the  former  view 
appeals  to  us  most  strongly,  seeing  that  intemperance 
is  synonymous  with  misery,  degradation,  and  crime, 
still,  the  two  colossal  influences  cannot  be  separated. 

The  gravity  of  the  National  aspect  is,  perhaps, 
brought  home  by  the  reflection  that  at  least  one- 
sixth  part  of  the  family  income  of  our  working 
classes  is  spent  in  alcoholic  liquor.  Time  was  when 
we  were  the  manufacturers  for  the  world,  when,  our 
spending  capacity  surpassing  that  of  all  others,  we 
might  have  been  in  a  measure  justified  in  a  high 
rate  of  self-indulgent  expenditure.  But  now  things 
are  vastly  changed  ;  we  are  now  in  keen  competition 
with  all  the  world,  and  as  a  nation  must  be 
disastrously  handicapping  ourselves  when  our  work¬ 
ing  classes  annually  spend  two  months’  earnings 
in  drink.*  Socially,  such  expenditure  is  even  greater, 

*  The  national  drink  bill  of  1903,  prepared  by  Dr.  Dawson 
Burns,  shows  a  total  expenditure  last  year  on  intoxicating  liquors 
in  the  United  Kingdom  exceeding  one  hundred  and  seventy-four 
millions  (£174,445,271).  This  represents  an  average  outlay  per 
head  of  £4  2s.  4d.,  and  per  family  of  five  persons  of  £20  11s.  8d. 
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and  vastly  so,  seeing  that  it  is  accompanied  by 
a  huge  waste  of  time  as  well  as  bodily  vigour. 
Such  expenditure,  moreover,  is  a  sad  retarding 
element  to  social  advance  and  progressive  civiliza¬ 
tion. 

XJnbappdy,  despite  the  loud  outcalhng  of  temper¬ 
ance  reformers,  we  to-day  in  Great  Britain  have 
little  or  no  evidence  of  any  really  practical  scheme 
of  reform.  ‘  Experiments  ’  are  spoken  of  and  called 
for,  but  even  in  regard  to  these  all  eyes  appear  to 
be  turned  towards  the  Legislature  for  assistance, 
whence,  having  regard  to  the  intricacy  of  the 
problem  and  the  fact  that  it  turns  upon  human 
frailty,  there  is  little  to  be  expected. 

It  is  assumed  by  most  temperance  reformers  that 
a  reduction  in  the  number  of  public-houses  would 
be  fraught  with  beneficial  results.  This  is  a  frail 
reed  upon  which  to  lean,  especially  in  face  of  the 
fact  that  it  has  already  been  negatived  by  the  result 
of  previous  reductions;  for  one  finds  that,  while 
the  number  of  ‘  on  ’  licenses  public-houses 

and  beer-houses)  in  the  United  Kingdom  has  declined 
from  3-7  per  1,000  of  inhabitants  in  1882  to  3  per 
1,000  in  1902,  representing  a  decrease  c/ 19  per  cent., 
yet,  instead  of  a  corresponding  decrease,  the  con- 

For  the  preceding  year  (1902),  a  more  prosperous  one,  it  amounted 
to  nearly  one  hundred  and  eighty  millions  (£179,499,817).  It 
IS  computed  that  only  about  one-half  (55  per  cent.)  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  were  accountable  for  the  entire  expenditure,  and  it  is  further 
considered  probable  that  two-thirds  of  the  total  expenditure  was 
icontributed  by  persons  whose  annual  incomes  did  not  exceed  £150. 
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sumption  of  alcohol  per  head  of  population  has 
increased  by  12  per  cent.  Again,  in  regard  to  the 
Metropolis,  we  find  that  in  thirteen  years— 
between  1890  and  1903 — the  number  of  on 
licenses  (public-houses  and  beer-houses)  in  the 
County  of  London  has  declined  by  no  fewer  than 
552,  representing  a  reduction  of  7  per  cent.,  yet  the  ■ 
consumption  of  alcohol  per  capita  has  materially  j 
increased. 

Taking  a  broad  view  of  the  subject,  1  feel  there 
would  appear  to  be  but  little  justification  for  hope 
that  reduction  in  the  number  of  public-houses 
would  result  in  any  material  diminution  in  the 
abuse  of  alcoholic  lic^uors.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  drink  is  taken  for  one  of  four  reasons  ;  to  slake 
thirst,  for  conviviality,  for  the  love  of  the  thing,  or 
from  inherent  weakness  for  dram  drinking.  Now,  I 
aver  that  in  either  case  the  effect  of  putting  it  a 
little  farther  out  of  reach  would  result  in  but  the 
most  infinitesimal  reduction  in  the  quantity  con¬ 
sumed.  The  quantity  of  spirituous  or  alcoholic 
beverages  drunk  depends  on  many  factors — but 
principally  upon  the  spending  capacity  of  the  com¬ 
munity — and  of  these  factors  one  of  least  impor¬ 
tance  is  the  number  of  counters  over  which  it  is 
dispensed. 

Let  us  consider  the  case  of  any  one  of  our  large 
towns,  and  assume  that  one-half  the  licensed  houses 
were  swept  away.  What  would  be  the  effect  upor 
the  inhabitants  of  that  town?  Simply  that  thej 
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would  have  to  go  a  little  farther  to  their  houses  of 
call.  Reduce  the  iiumher  to  one-fourth,  and  similar 
reasoning  will  apply,  for  the  reason  that  no  change 
will  have  been  wrought  either  in  the  habits  or 
desires  of  the  inhabitants. 

Let  us  turn  from  the  towns  to  the  villages.  The 
village  contains,  let  us  say,  four  inns,  and  we  reduce 
the  number  to  one-half.  Will  that  have  the  slightest 
effect  in  decreasing  the  amount  drunk  each  evening  ? 
It  is  most  unreasonable  to  expect  that  it  will — nay, 
have  we,  under  present  conditions^  any  right  to  expect 
that  it  should  ?  What — we  must  surely  be  reasonable 
enough  to  ask  ourselves  this  question — was  that 
village  inn,  or  its  predecessor,  set  up  for?  For  the 
purpose  of  providing  men  with  beer  or  other  refresh¬ 
ment,  will  be  the  reply  !  But  that  is  but  a  partial 
answer  !  It  became  a  kind  of  inn  because  it  ful¬ 
filled  a  social  want  in  providing  a  place  where  men 
might  meet  and  rest  and  engage  in  convivial  inter¬ 
course.  Any  other  of  the  wayside  houses  might 
have  done  the  same — subject  only  to  the  common 
law  in  the  case  of  it  being  the  scene  of  disorder. 
In  its  early  history  the  ale-house  became  subject  to 
statutory  restrictions  for  police  purposes,  and  subse¬ 
quently  we  find  such  places  of  resort  divided  into 
two  classes — inns  (or  hostels),  and  the  ale-houses  and 
victualling  houses.  And  this  brings  me  to  the  point 
I  desire  to  emphasize.  In  such  establishments — 
whether  rural  or  urban — a  measure  of  comfort  was 
provided  for.  In  them  were  to  be  found  forms 
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and  settles,  higli-backed  chairs,  stalls,  ingle-nooks, 
a  capacious  chimney,  and — of  paramount  import  to 
the  comfort  of  all — a  ruddy  fire  of  wood  and  later  a 
blazing  one  of  ‘  sea  ’  coal.  But  beyond  this,  provision 
was  made  that  each  habitue  might  cook  himself  a 
meal.  Many  were  there  who  could  but  afford  a  penny 
or  so  for  his  ‘jack’  of  foaming  small-beer  and 
‘crust  of  bread  and  cheese.’  But  was  not  that  penny 
well  spent  ?  Did  not  the  weary  traveller  and  the 
tired  land  toiler  get  good  return  for  his  expenditure  ? 
He  felt  not  an  outcast,  but  rather  that  he  was  wel¬ 
comed  ’neath  that  roof  of  frugal  hospitality.  Maybe 
in  the  chill  fields  next  day  his  thoughts  oft  turned 
with  glad  expectancy  to  the  warmth,  comfort,  and 
sociability  of  the  coming  evening’s  reunion.  What 
have  we  to  offer  to-day  in  place,  when  every  country 
inn  is  being  ‘  modernized  ’  ?  What  has  the  temper¬ 
ance  reformer  to  offer  in  compensation  when  he  cries, 

‘  Away  with  it  ’? 

Turn  we  now  to  our  towns.  Sunday  morning — a 
raw  December  day,  sleet  falling  drearily  through  an 
opaque,  spirit-depressing  fog.  A  decent  working 
man — we  still  have  some — is  sheltering  beneath  a 
wall — he  is  single,  and  hails  from  a  ‘  doss  ’-house — 
watching  a  ‘pub,’  longing  for  its  doors  to  open.  At 
last ! — and  what  a  reception  !  A  bare,  cold  counter, 
a  brusque  barman.  To  the  bar  he  elbows  his  way, 
gmlps  down  a  ‘  pot  ’  of  strong  beer  upon  an  empty 
stomach,  is  promptly  elbowed  away  again.  The 
doors  are  banged  ;  he  is  again  an  outcast  to  roam 
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the  dreary,  deserted  thoroughfares  till  evening. 
Then  conies  his  opportunity,  for  he  can  again  drag 
his  limbs,  chill  and  damp,  to  the  same  ‘hostel,’  gulp 
down  more  strong  beer  or  spirit  to  drown  his  misery 
— and  get  locked  up. 

Temperance  reformer,  why  are  you  not  ready 
with  a  practical  scheme  of  amelioration — an  efficient 
antidote  }  Rigid  Sabbatarian,  why  did  you,  in  your 
narrow-mindedness,  keep  locked  the  doors  of  every 
museum,  every  art  gallery,  every  covered  place 
wherein  are  things  that  elevate  the  mind  ?  Why 
did  you  banish  the  would-be  well-doer  to  the  con¬ 
templation  of  muddy  streets  and  grimy  walls  ? 
You,  who  may  on  the  same  day  have  dropped  a 
crown  into  a  plate  to  make  dole  and  pauperize  a 
fellow-creature  who  might  have  honestly  worked 
had  you  helped  to  make  his  opportunity  —  you, 
maybe,  will  spend  another  crown  in  prosecuting, 
for  Sunday  trading,  the  widow  shopkeeper  who 
provides  a  cake  and  coffee  for  the  ‘  drunkard.’  I 
say  that  your  loud-voiced  denunciations  will  avail 
nothing,  and  that  they  ill  become  you,  who  are 
unable  to  put  forth  anything  more  meritorious  in 
competition  with  that  you  denounce.  There  is  a 
want  to  be  fidfilled  ;  bend  your  energies  to  its 
fulfilment.  Let  your  antidote,  be  what  it  may,  come 
into  being.  Let  your  coffee  palace,  with  comfort- 
al3le  seats  and  newspapers  and  good  books,  rear 
itself  up  in  close  companionship  with  the  socially 
inefficient  houses  you  rightly  declaim  against,  and 
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then  demand  that  for  every  palace  you  provide  ten 
of  such  houses  shall  disappear,  and  rest  assured  you 
will  receive  support. 

If,  in  the  old  days,  the  want  of  the  hostel  and  the 
ale-house  parlour  made  itself  felt,  what  right  have 
we  to  suppose — for  man  remains  the  same  colliga- 
tive  being — that  the  want  no  longer  exists  ?  It 
does  exist,  and  the  modern  public-house  fulfils  that 
want,  but  in  most  inefficient  manner.  This  want  is 
recognised  by  temperance  reformers  of  the  calmer 
and  more  deeply-thinking — and  hence  more  valuable 
— genre.  Let  me  quote  the  words  of  two  of  such, 
Messrs.  Rowntree  and  Sherwell,  who  say :  ‘It  is 
seen  that  no  scheme  of  temperance  reform  can  be 
satisfactory  that  does  not  include  a  full  recognition 
of  men’s  social  and  recreative  instincts.  So  long  as 
no  really  effective  challenge  is  given  to  the  public- 
house  as  the  working  man’s  club  and  meeting-place, 
so  long  will  it  be  comparatively  useless  to  expect  an 
improvement  in  popular  tastes  and  an  appreciable 
diminution  of  intemperance.  Especially  is  it  impor¬ 
tant  to  establish  these  counter-attractions  if  we  are 
to  develop  the  best  possibilities  in  the  lives  of  the 
young.’  Unfortunately,  such  well-wishers  and 
would-be  reformers  seem  not  to  possess  the  courage 
of  their  convictions.  They  do  not  apply  the  argu¬ 
ment  that  if  they  were  to  provide  apposite  counter- 
attractions  and  fulfil  the  want  with  enhanced 
efficiency,  the  doors  of  the  lesser  efficient  would 
automatically  become  closed.  They  hesitate  to  bring 
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anything  forward  in  competition.  They  are  eternally 
agitating,  yet — they  say  it  themselves — waiting  for 
the  clean  slate  ’ — for  an  open  tableland  of  freedom 
upon  which,  to  set  out  their  experiments.  I  say 

eternally  ’  advisedly,  for  such  a  sweeping  away 
of  obstacles  will  never  be  beheld  by  them 

If  we  had  any  conclusive  evidence  that  tbe  closing 
of  public-houses  would  accomplish  the  so  desirable 
end,  w^e  might  with  confidence  concentrate  our 
energies  to  that  end.  But  such  evidence  is  want- 
ing.  Teetotal  propagandists  are  almost  invariably 
anti-Protectionists,  yet,  with  transparent  inconsist- 
ency,  the  first  thing  they  agitate  for  is  ‘  protection  ’ 
for  themselves,  that  they  may  endeavour  to  amel¬ 
iorate  the  condition  of  things.  Yet  in  other  matters 
our  industries,  to  wit — the  mere  suggestion  that 
inquiry  should  be  made  as  to  the  advisability  of 
such  ‘  protection  ’  sends  them  into  paroxysms  of 
fury  and  vituperation.  Such  evidence  as  is  avail¬ 
able  is  indeed  negative.  Take,  for  example,  the 

*  Preaching  upon  the  subject  of  temperance  reform  by  means 
of  the  Scandinavian  plan,  the  Archdeacon  of  Manchester  said  : 
The  irreconcilable  opponents  are  men  whom  one  deeply  respects 
for  their  enthusiasm — the  ardent  teetotaler.  They  do  not  think 
a  reform  is  worth  having  while  they  can  dream  of  abolition. 
They  see  that  all  the  principles  of  tbe  local  veto  are  compatible 
with  this  plan,  but  the  veto  is  all  that  they  want.  They  see  that 
all  the  advantages  of  the  Church  of  England  Society  proposals 
for  limiting  the  number  of  houses  are  gained  by  it.  But  it  is  not 
limitation  they  want.  They  will  not  contemplate  the  sale  at  all. 
They  are  averse  to  compensation.  Proofs  and  experience  seem 
to  have  no  effect  on  them.’ 
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case  of  Italy.  There,  it  would  appear,  licenses  are 
not  required.  All  and  everyone  may  sell  drink ; 
but  has  any  reader  passing  through  the  streets  of 
Milano,  Florence,  or  Rome  ever  seen  drunkenness 
in  the  remotest  degree  comparable  with  our  large 
towns  ?  I  have  often  listened  to  an  Italian  opera — 
you  can  do  so  any  evening  for  a  lira  or  two,  prob¬ 
ably  only  a  few  soldi  for  the  poorer  inhabitants — 
and  then,  near  midnight,  passed  from  one  to  another 
of  the  so-called  milk-shops  {latte)  where  drink  is 
sold ;  stopping  at  each  to  hear  an  operatic  air 
beautifully  rendered  by  tenori  or  soprani  to  the 
accompaniment  of  the  guitar,  or  to  listen  to  a  lively 
mandoline  solo  or  a  vocal  quartette.  The  applause 
testified  to  the  appreciation  of  the  little  audiences, 
and  everybody  appeared  happy  and  contented. 
There  is  no  unseemly  hilarity — not  the  slightest 
disorder  ;  yet  everyone  is  drinking.  Yet,  moreover, 
the  thoroughfares  and  the  little  narrow  turnings  are 
more  closely  studded  with  these  refreshment  places 
than  are  our  streets  with  public-houses. 

Other  instances  might  be  cited  of  the  effect  of 
‘  free  trade  ’  in  drink.  There  are,  indeed,  those 
who  hold  that  free  trade  in  drink  with  us  would 
materially  conduce  towards  temperance,  and  their 
arguments  are  quite  as  powerful  as  any  I  have 
heard  in  favour  of  reduction.  If  drink  were  sold 
as  freely  as  bread,  all  monopoly  woidd  at  once  dis¬ 
appear,  and  when  monopoly  gives  place  to  competi¬ 
tion  improvement  invariably  accompanies  it.  To 
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secure  custom  the  caterers  would  be  compelled  to 
offer  inducements  to  customers  by  supplying  them 
with  a  better  article,  and  thus  the  villainously 
poisonous  and  maddening  liquors  at  present  sold 
would  soon  be  refused.  To  reduce  the  nmnber  of 
establishments  is  to'  force  people  to  take  what  they 
can  get  through  monopolized  channels,  and  to 
debar  them  from  the  benefits  of  competition,  the 
advantages  of  which  no  one  would  dare  to  deny. 

Before  jumping  to  the  conclusion  that  the  mere 
number  of  refreshment  houses  is  the  cause  of 
drunkenness,  we  should  do  well  to  pause  and  con¬ 
sider  if  there  are  not  othei'  contributing  causes,  even 
more  powerful  for  evil.  I  suggest  to  the  careful 
consideration  of  readers,  and  emphatically  affirm  it 
as  my  opinion,  that  it  is  our  system  and  the  nature 
of  our  national  beverage  w'hich  are  most  to  blame. 
(The  footnote  giving  the  proportionate  amount  of 
alcohol  in  beverages  shows  that  the  amount  is  much 
larger  in  English  than  in  foreign  beers. 


*  ALCOHOL  IN  BEVERAGES. 
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Percentage  by 
V  olume. 

Bass’s  Ale 

8-41 

Allsops’  Burton  Ale  ... 

8-25 

Guinness’s  Stout 

6-81 

Good  Bitter  Ales 

6-60 

Porter... 

6-00 

New  York  Lager 

.5 -86 

Munich  Lager 

4-70 

„  Boch... 

4-60 

Edinburgh  Ale 

4-41 
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The  Gothenburg  System. 

In  dealing  with,  the  question  of  temperance 
reform,  one  is  constantly  confronted  by  arguments 
on  both  sides  based  upon  the  mode  of  dealing  with 
the  matter  inaugurated  in  Sweden,  and  known  as 
the  Gothenburg  system.  It  may,  therefore,  be 
useful  briefly  to  examine  this  system,  the  reason  for 
its  origin,  and  the  results  achieved  by  it. 

Prior  to  the  year  1855  the  law  of  Sweden  allowed  every 
landowner  tilling  his  fields  to  distil  the  native  beverage  of  the 
country — branvin.  This  right  he  might  also  extend  to  his  tenants, 
so  that  it  was  calculated  that  in  1829  there  was  a  still  for  every 
seventeen  inhabitants  in  Sweden.  This  hranvin  is  a  spirit  dis¬ 
tilled  from  potatoes  or  corn,  and  contains  from  40  to  50  per  cent, 
of  alcohol.  It  was  usual  for  a  peasant  to  set  his  still  going  one 
week  and  invite  all  his  neighbours  to  an  orgie ;  the  next  week  a 
neighbour  would  repeat  the  process.  Thus  the  peasantry  were 
fast  ruining  their  constitutions  and  their  farms  by  incessant 
drinking.  Nor  was  the  town  population  a  whit  behindhand  in 


W INES. 

Port  ... 

Sherry 
Madeira 
Champagne  ... 
Californian  \ 
Australian  / 
Burgundy 
llhine... 

Claret... 

Moselle 

SFIRIT.S 

Rum  ... 

Brandy  . 

Whisky  . 

Gin  ... 


Percentage  by 
Volume. 
20-23 
17-21 
19 
14 

10-15 

10-13 

9-13 

9-11 

8-9 


72-77 

50-54 

48-56 

45-50 
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this  degeneracy.  Cheap  spirits  led  to  very  large  consumption  of 
them,  and  nothing  but  branvin  was  drunk,  beer  being  regarded  as 
a  temperance  beverage  and  the  luxury  of  the  middle  and  upper 
classes.  The  annual  consumption  of  spirits  was  then  nearly  six 
gallons  (5 ’9)  per  head  of  population. 

In  1855,  owing  to  an  agitation  which  had  extended  over  some 
twenty  years,  a  law  was  passed  abolishing  the  private  stills,  con¬ 
fining  spirit-making  to  large  distilleries,  which  had  to  pay  a  high 
excise  duty  on  their  productions,  and  giving  to  each  commune 
the  power  of  local  option,  both  as  regards  the  ‘  bar  ’  and  ‘  retail  ’ 
sale  of  spirits.  This  law  was  rigorously  enforced  in  the  country 
communes,  and  a  great  proportion  went  so  far  as  to  exercise 
their  right  of  total  prohibition ;  but  it  seems  to  have  had  little 
effect  in  reducing  the  sale  of  spirits  in  towns. 

In  1862  Dr.  Peter  Wieselgren,  Dean  of  the  city  of  Gothen¬ 
burg,  presented  a  petition,  signed  by  no  less  than  8,800  of  the 
inhabitants,  in  favour  of  closing  public-houses  on  Sundays  and 
holidays ;  but  the  magistrates  held  that  they  were  unable  to 
move  in  the  matter.  In  1863  the  city  obtained  a  new  com¬ 
munal  law,  and  a  city  council  was  appointed.  In  the  following 
year,  owing  to  the  petition  of  Dr.  S.  A.  Hedlund,  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  sale  of  spirits  in  the  city.  Its 
report  was  issued  in  1865.  The  substance  of  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  this  committee  was  that  the  licenses  of  houses  selling 
spirits  for  consumption  on  the  premises  should  be  handed  over  to 
a  company,  who  would  carry  on  the  business  solely  for  the  good 
of  the  working  classes;  that  the  shareholders  in  the  company 
should  receive  the  current  rate  of  interest — 6  per  cent. — for  the 
capital  invested ;  that  all  profits  accruing  above  this  amount 
should  be  devoted  to  the  welfare  of  the  working  classes,  or 
transmitted  to  the  town  treasury. 

On  October  1,  1865,  a  iolag,  or  company,  commenced  its 
operations.  Thirty-six  out  of  the  sixty-one  existing  licenses 
were  handed  over  to  it,*  and  by  1868  the  whole  of  these  ‘on’ 

*  There  were  also  five  privileged  licenses,  since  reduced  to  one, 
that  were  out  of  the  control  of  the  town. 
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licences  had  been  transferred  to  it.  Of  these,  eighteen  were 
retained  as  public-houses,  four  were  appropriated  to  eating- 
houses,  twenty  were  transferred  by  the  company  to  hotels,  clubs, 
and  restaurants,  whilst  nineteen  were  not  used. 

The  whole  scheme  consists  in  the  elimination  of  private  profit 
accruing  from  the  national  evil,  ‘  spirit-drinking.’  Having  once 
obtained  the  control  of  the  traffic,  it  was  easy  to  institute 
reforms.  Firstly,  the  company  totally  closed  its  houses  on 
Sundays  and  holidays ;  then  the  hours  of  closing  were  altered 
to  G  p.m,  in  winter  and  7  p.m.  in  summer ;  lastly,  no  one  under 
eighteen  years  of  age  could  be  served  with  spirits. 

The  houses  themselves  are  not  made  attractive ;  in  fact,  are 
difficult  to  distinguish  from  the  ordinary  city  offices  They 
possess  no  comfort  within,  and  no  effort  is  made  to  induce  a  man 
to  remain  ;  rather  is  he  served  and  hustled  out.  The  company 
has  established  four  eating-houses  from  its  profits,  and  here  one 
dram  of  spirits  is  allowed  with  the  meal.  The  company  lose  a 
considerable  amount  per  annum  on  these  houses;  and,  besides 
them,  it  has  erected  seven  reading-rooms.  Here  tea,  coffee,  light 
refreshments,  and  small-beer  are  served.  The  bolag  has  also 
obtained  control  of  many  of  the  ‘off’’  licenses.  Most  of  these 
it  sublets  to  retailers,  with  the  proviso  that  not  less  than 
55  gallons  of  branvin  shall  be  supplied  to  a  person  resident 
within  the  city. 

Now  we  have  to  ask  ourselves,  ‘  Has  the  system 
proved  a  success  or  a  failure  ?’  This  question  has 
given  rise  to  much  controversy.  If  the  essence  of 
the  system  is  considered  to  he  the  reduction  in  the 
sale  of  spirits,  it  must  be  admitted  to  have  proved  a 
success,  for  the  annual  bar  consumption  in  Gothen¬ 
burg  has  fallen  from  12’99  litres  per  inhabitant  in 
1875  to  5 ‘95  in  1899  ;  but  if  it  was  hoped  and 
expected  to  prove  a  partial  or  wholesale  cure  for 
drunkenness,  then  it  must  be  admitted  it  has  proved 
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a  failure.  By  its  very  constitution,  indeed,  it  is 
precluded  from  being  a  success  in  the  solution  of 
the  drink  problem,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that 
it  deals  exclusive!}^  with  the  sale  of  spirits ;  beer 
and  wine  are  sold  at  its  houses,  and  at  very  many 
other  houses  in  the  city,  and  at  those  not  under 
the  company  the  sale  of  these  commodities  is 
unrestricted.  The  people,  unable  to  obtain  any 
quantity  of  spirits,  as  before,  have  taken  to  drinking 
wine  or  beer — certainly  more  wholesome,  but  still 
intoxicating — and  the  percentage  of  cases  of  drunken¬ 
ness  has  risen;  for  in  1875  they  were  39  per  1,000 
of  the  inhabitants,  whilst  in  1899  thej^  stood  at 
58  per  1,000. 

One  defect,  and  that  of  grave  import,  is  found  at 
Gothenburg — viz.,  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  profits 
(now  some  £37,000  per  annum)  are  handed  over 
in  reduction  of  the  rates.  In  this  way  the  city 
council  raises  nearly  one-third  of  its  revenue ;  and 
with  such  a  large  interest  at  stake,  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  the  sale  of  spirits  is  not  carried  on  in  the  strict 
principle  of  the  foiindation  of  the  system.  It  were 
far  better  that  the  profit  were  devoted  to  providing 
some  means  of  counter-attraction,  and  gradually 
tlie  working  man  with  a  means  of  rational 
enjoyment,  and  educating  him  to  the  appreciation 
of  other  means  of  spending  his  time  than  in  exces¬ 
sive  drinking. 
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The  Norwegian  System. 

In  Norway  the  same  rights  to  distil  hranvin  as  existed  in 
Sweden  were  given,  in  1816,  to  all  who  tilled  their  own  land. 
So  great,  however,  became  the  evil  of  this  wholesale  distillation 
and  consumption  of  a  very  common  and  ardent  spirit,  that  in 
1840  steps  were  taken  to  limit  the  number  of  stills.  In  1871, 
profiting  by  the  experience  gained  in  Sweden  with  its  Gothen¬ 
burg  system,  the  company*  system  was  adopted  in  all  towns 
throughout  the  country.  In  Norway  the  law  enacted  that  all 
profits  should  go  to  the  establishment  of  counter-attractions  to 
the  drinking-bar,  whilst  lax  administration  is  guarded  against  by 
referring  the  final  decision  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  companies 
to  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

The  gin-palace  of  Norway  is  a  building  of  unpretentious  ex¬ 
terior,  possessing  nothing  to  attract,  and  little  to  indicate  beyond 
the  words  placed  above  its  modest  entrance-door — Udskajaenk- 
ning  af  Brandevin.  It  is  neither  comfortable  nor  spacious ;  news¬ 
papers  and  seats  are  not  provided,  and  people  are  not  allowed  to 
loiter  in  it.  One  must  drink  one’s  dram  and  go,  one  of  the 
regulations  being  that  no  one  is  allowed  to  be  served  with  more 
than  two  glasses  of  spirits  at  a  time  within  an  interval  of  four 

*  The  Norwegian  equivalent  to  the  Swedish  bolag  is  the 
samlag,  or  company.  This,  in  the  capital,  has  five  directors  and 
a  committee  of  forty,  the  directors  and  twenty-five  members  of 
the  committee  being  elected  from  among  the  shareholders  at  the 
general  meeting  of  the  society ;  the  other  fifteen  members  are 
nominated  by  the  municipal  council,  and  the  Crown  is  also 
represented.  The  capital  of  the  samlag  was  fixed  at  80,000 
kroner  (£4,445),  the  shareholders,  according  to  a  fundamental 
rule  of  the  Gothenburg  system,  reeeiving  no  more  than  6  per 
cent,  for  their  money,  while  the  surplus  profits,  after  setting 
aside  a  reserve  fund,  are  given  to  objects  and  institutions  of 
benevolence  and  public  utility.  In  this  last  particular  the 
Bergen  samlag  is  naturally  regulated  by  the  Norwegian  rather 
than  the  Swedish  principle,  the  surplus  profits  of  the  liquor 
bolag  in  Sweden  being  handed  over  to  the  local  treasury  for 
the  reduction  of  the  rates. 
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hours.  Children  and  young  persons  under  sixteen  are  excluded. 
The  hours  of  sale  arc  very  restricted — viz.,  from  8  a.m.  till 
noon,  and  from  ].30  to  7  p.m.  On  Saturday  they  close  at 
5  p.m. — in  some  cases  earlier — and  do  not  reopen  until  eight 
on  Monday  morning.  On  all  holidays,  days  before  festivals  (i.e., 
Christmas  Day,  etc.),  and  election  days  they  are  totally  closed. 

But  Norway,  by  a  subsequent  Act  (that  of  1894,  which  came 
into  operation  January  1,  1896),  has  gone  further  than  this. 
This  law  made  it  illegal  for  distillers  or  wholesale  dealers  to  sell 
less  quantities  of  spirits  than  55  gallons.  This  prevented  the 
clubbing  together  of  several  persons  to  purchase  the  minimum 
quantity  allowed — 8j  gallons — under  the  old  system.  Local 
veto  had  closed  nearly  all  the  spirit-selling  houses  in  the  country 
districts.  An  attempt  was  made  to  close  those  of  the  towns  in 
the  same  way,  and  by  popular  vote  no  less  than  twenty-six 
towns  have  abolished  the  company’s  shops  during  the  years 
1896  to  1899.  By  this  Act  also  provision  was  made  for  dis¬ 
tributing  the  profits  made  by  the  samlags  between  the  munici¬ 
pality,  the  State,  and  the  samlag,  the  proportions  at  present 
ruling  being  15  per  cent.,  65  per  cent.,  and  20  per  cent, 
respectively. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  these  laws  affect  only 
the  sale  of  spirits,  wine  and  beer  being  sold  in  the 
ordinary  way ;  so  that  whilst  the  consumption  of 
spirits  has  decreased,  the  consumption  of  wines  and 
beers  has  increased.  In  fact,  in  1895  a  treaty  for 
the  importation  of  Portuguese  wines,  containing  up 
to  21  per  cent,  of  alcohol,  was  arranged.  As  hranvin 
,  could  not  be  sold  per  se,  an  ingenious  device  was 
hit  upon.  This  strong  spirit  was  exported  to 
Hamburg,  and  a  large  drawback — more  than  the 
original  tax  obtained  on  the  export ;  it  was  there 
anixed  with  common  red  wine  and  reimported, 
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paying  only  a  light  wine  duty,  as  Oporto  wine. 
This  ‘  laddevin^  in  1896  and  1897,  swept  over  the 
country,  its  sale  was  unrestricted,  and  its  price, 
being  hut  one-third  that  of  branvin,  made  it  a 
popular  drink  with  all  classes. 

This  is  a  glaring  example  of  the  methods  that 
will  always  he  found  to  overcome  any  wholesale  ' 
restrictions  or  prohibitions  unless  a  rational  means 
of  educating  the  people  up  to  their  level  has  been 
followed. 


The  Russian  System. 

In  1896  the  Eussian  Government  assumed  the  entire  monopoly 
of  selling  spirits.  In  establishing  themselves  as  the  sole  retailers 
of  spirituous  liquors,  they  stated  that  they  wished  thereby 
(a)  to  obtain  for  the  State  the  largest  possible  amount  of  revenue 
from  this  trade,  (6)  to  diminish  the  great  amount  of  drunkenness 
prevalent,  especially  among  the  lower  classes,  due  to  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  vodka. 

The  distillation  of  spirits,  whilst  remaining  in  the  hands  of 
private  people,  is  put  under  immediate  official  control.  The 
retail  distribution  is  carried  on  {a)  in  the  shops  and  depots  of  the 
Government,  {h)  by  keepers  of  eating-houses,  restaurants,  and 
private  establishments,  who  sell  on  commission  under  the 
Government. 

In  rural  districts  spirits  can  only  be  obtained  in  sealed  bottles, 
duly  labelled  with  the  price,  quantity,  and  alcoholic  strength, 
and  purchasers  are  not  allowed  to  open  the  bottle  either  in  the 
shop  nor  whilst  carrying  such  to  their  homes.  Moreover,  the 
sellers  of  spirits  falling  in  the  second  category  obtain  only  a 
small  commission  (about  3^  per  cent.)  from  the  Government  on 
such  sales.  In  towns,  however,  certain  keepers  of  restaurants 
are  allowed  to  sell  the  bottled  spirits,  and  to  open  them  on  the 
premises,  whilst  a  few  privileged  buffets  may  sell  spirits  of  all 
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kinds  by  the  glass.  This  last  privilege  is  confined,  however, 
exclusively  to  restaurants  and  buffets  of  the  highest  class,  suph 
that  the  prices  there  charged  prevent  the  working  class  from 
patronizing  them. 

Ill  taking  over  the  monopoly,  the  Government  at  the  same 
time  seized  the  opportunity  for  a  Avholesale  reduction  of  licensed 
houses  of  every  kind.  Thus,  in  Sb.  Petersburg  the  number  of 
wine  and  spirit  shops  was  reduced  from  937  to  178.  These  are 
allowed  to  sell  wine  and  Government  spirits  in  bottle.  Some 
others  are  allowed  to  sell  beer  and  wine  only.  Of  the 
650  licensed  eating-houses,  only  250  were  relicensed,  whilst  the 
number  of  privileged  restaurants  stood  at  1 5.  [Compensation, 
except  in  cases  of  very  ancient  vested  rights  in  distilling  and 
selling,  was  not  paid  to  such  as  lost  their  licenses.] 

The  Government,  recognising  that  some  other  form  of  recrea¬ 
tion  and  attraction  must  be  supplied  to  take  the  place  of  the  one 
thus  done  away  with,  has  voted  sums  of  money  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  tea-rooms,  reading-rooms,  popular  theatres,  and  theatrical 
representations.  It  must  be  said,  however,  that  the  amount 
thus  set  aside  is  totally  inadequate,  and  it  is  too  early  to  be  able 
to  say  what  will  be  the  effect  of  this  monopoly.  It  is  to  be  feared 
that  the  Kussian  official  mind  will  be  more  open  to  the  collection 
of  revenue  by  the  sale  of  spirits  than  to  the  promotion  of 
temperance,  and  hence  spirit-drinking  will  be  transferred  from  a 
licensed  public-house  to  some  more  secret  form  of  obtaining  it. 
One  point,  however,  will  be  gained  :  it  will  be  impossible  to 
obtain  spirits  on  credit,  hence  much  misery  will  be  spared  to  the 
peasantry. 

The  Russian  mode  of  procedure,  it  will  he  seen, 
was  drastic.  The  system  bears  upon  its  face  the 
possibility  of  working  good  ;  but  the  fact  that  funds 
for  counter-attractions  are  withheld,  coupled  with 
the  fact  that  the  Russian  official  mind  is  indelibly 
corrupt,  affords  little  ground  for  hope  that  it  will 
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prove  a  scheme  of  beneficent  amelioration  until  j 
that  Empire  of  deception  and  immorality  has  passed  j 
through  the  cleansing  fires  of  internecine  revolution.  I 

The  Earl  Grey  System.  I 

The  following  eight  clauses  have  been  put  forward  j 
as  the  main  articles  of  association  of  a  company 
scheme  for  control  of  the  liquor  traffic  of  which 
Earl  Grey  has  been  the  leader  : 

1.  Whilst  recognising  that  public-houses  are  a  public  necessity, 
to  eliminate,  as  far  as  possible,  the  element  of  private  profit  from 
the  retail  trade  of  intoxicating  liquors. 

2.  To  accept  new  licenses  Avherever  magistrates  are  willing  to 
grant  them,  owing  to  the  growth  of  population  or  for  other 
reasons. 

3.  To  vest  the  control  of  these  public-houses  in  persons  who 
desire  no  profit  from  the  sale  of  intoxicants. 

4.  To  secure  a  strict  enforcement  of  the  regulative  provisions 
of  the  existing  licensing  law. 

5.  To  maintain  the  public  -  houses  acquired,  not  as  mere 
drinking  -  saloons,  but  as  refreshment  houses,  as  far  as  local 
conditions  will  permit. 

6.  To  provide  counter-attractions  to  the  bar  in  reading  and 
recreation  rooms,  where  food  and  non-intoxicants  can  be  obtained. 

7.  To  supply  only  the  purest  and  most  wholesome  articles  that 
can  be  obtained  in  the  open  market. 

8.  To  limit  the  shareholders’  dividends  to  5  per  cent.,  and  to 
pay  all  profits  (over  and  above  depreciation,  reserve,  sinking- 
fund,  and  dividend)  to  trustees  for  public  purposes. 

Dealing  seriatim  with  its  clauses,  it  is  to  be 
pointed  out  that  the  gist  of  Clause  1  is  common  to 
all  the  schemes  for  dealing  with  the  liquor  traffic, 
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only  it  goes  further  than  the  greater  nuinher  of 
temperance  advocates  will  admit  of  in  acknow¬ 
ledging  the  necessity  of  the  public-house. 

Clause  2  provides  for  the  prevention  of  any 
further  granting  of  licenses  to  private  individuals, 
it.  being  a  foregone  conclusion  that  magistrates 
would  rather  grant  a  license  to  a  company  of  this 
sort  than  to  a  private  person  having  no  other 
interest  but  to  push  the  sale  of  intoxicants. 

Clause  3  is  more  fully  provided  for  by  Clause  8, 
in  which  the  amount  of  profit  is  clearly  stated. 
This,  however,  gives  rise  to  a  serious  point :  Woidd 
it  be  possible  to  raise  at  5  per  cent,  interest  the 
enormous  capital  required  to  take  over  the  licensed 
interests  in  this  country  ? 

Clause  4  insures  a  strict  adherence  to  the  licensing 
laws.  This  would  mark  advance,  for,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  this  seldom  obtains  in  this  country. 

Clauses  5  and  6  are  the  crux  of  the  scheme ;  in 
fact,  it  is  the  system  which  is  more  likely  to  help 
real  temperance  reform  than  any  schemes  hitherto 
set  out.  First  supply  all  sorts  of  refreshments, 
together  with  the  intoxicants,  at  a  bar ;  then,  by 
the  provision  of  comforts,  such  as  reading-rooms, 
etc.,  those  who  may  be  led  to  become  accustomed 
I  to  non-alcohohc  beverages  will  forsake  the  bar  for 
I  the  other  attractions.  It  is  by  education — not  by 
forcible  restraint^ — that  temperance  reform  is  most 
likely  to  meet  with  success.  In  all  experiments 
of  partial  and  total  prohibition  hitherto  attempted 
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the  resiilt  has  not  been  a  wholesale  stoppage  of 
(Ininkenness,  and  in  the  cases  Avhere  total  prohibi¬ 
tion  laws — as  in  the  State  of  Maine,  U.S.A.---have 
been  passed,  they  are  now  openly  evaded ;  in  fact, 
in  the  instance  here  quoted,  the  drinking-bars  are  j| 
as  common  in  the  towns  of  that  State  as  in  any  other 
town. 

The  importance  of  Clause  7  cannot  be  too  highly 
recognised.  If  people  will  have  alcoholic  beverages, 
then  these  should  be  as  pure  as  possible,  and  only 
in  a  system  where  the  brewer  and  distiller  have 
no  tie  or  hold  on  the  retailer,  and  monopoly  is 
reduced  to  a  minimum,  will  this  ever  be  obtained. 

From  a  consideration  of  the  clauses  of  Earl  Grey’s 
system  we  see  that  it  is  founded  upon  the  Swedish 
and  Norwegian  systems.  It  bears  upon  its  face 
the  imprint  of  success  for  three  principal  reasons  : 
firstly,  because  it  woidd  rest  the  control  of  public- 
houses  in  the  hands  of  persons  who  would  neither 
desire,  nor  could  they  receive,  any  profit  beyond  a 
moderate  return  in  interest  for  their  money  invested 
(clause  3) ;  secondly,  drinking-bars  and  saloons  per  ae 
would  disappear,  and  places  of  various  refreshment 
take  their  place  (clause  5)  ;  and,  lastly,  from  profits 
obtained  by  the  sale  of  wholesome  refreshments, 
comfortably  furnished  rooms  and  counter-attrac¬ 
tions  would  be  provided.  It  is  difficult  to  say  in 
which  of  these  the  greater  prepollency  lies,  but 
assuredly  not  the  least  is  in  the  second.  It  is  a  point 
kept  well  in  vieAV  in  the  Scandinavian  systems,  the 
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terms  of  the  contract  setting  ont  that  the  manager 
is  honnd  to  supply  his  customers  with  good  and 
well-prepared  food,  cold  or  warm,  and  he  is  on  his 
own  account  to  carry  on  the  sale  of  provisions,  as 
well  as  wine,  coffee,  tea,  cocoa,  soda  and  seltzer- 
waters,  etc,,  as  would  he  done  in  a  well-conducted 
eating-house. 

It  is  obvious  there  is  one  very  efficient  method  of 
doing  away  with  drunkenness — viz,,  to  make  it  im¬ 
possible  to  get  drunk — and  herein  lies  the  great 
importance  of  the  Scandinavian  plan  and  its 
modifications,  such  as  Lord  Grey’s,  The  bar¬ 
tender,  who  is  appointed  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  magistrates,  is  an  official  in  uniform,  his  collar 
bearing  a  number  and  initials  indicating  the  par¬ 
ticular  samlag  in  whose  service  he  is.  He  has  no 
interest  whatever  in  the  sale  of  liquor,  hut,  on  the 
other  hand,  an  intimate  interest  in  the  prevention 
of  drunkenness ;  for  failure  to  preserve  sobriety 
would  cost  him  his  position,'''’’  The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  manager ;  for  both  have  fixed  salaries, 
and  the  plan  of  subsidizing  these  with  a  bonus  upon 
?zen-intoxicants  sold  is  a  good  one.  Such  a  state  of 

*  Discretionary  power  is  vested  in  the  bar-tenders  to  refuse 
spirits  to  the  young,  and  to  decline  to  serve  those  who,  in  their 
judgment,  have  already  had  enough.  How  exceeding  important 
this  power  is — one  which  could  never  be  carried  out  in  private 
establishments — is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  in  Bergen  alone 
(a  town  having  at  that  time  a  population  of  less  than  40,000 
inhabitants)  in  the  first  year  of  the  samlag  operations  51,248 
such  refusals  were  made  and  enforced. 
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things  conld  not,  of  course,  obtain  in  regard  to 
private  monopoly,  and  therefore  it  is  the  more 
necessary  that  the  law  shonld  be  most  rigidly 
enforced  against  any  person  who  is  the  cause  of 
drunkenness.  The  law  (Licensing  Act,  1902)  passed 
by  onr  present  Government  not  only  prohibits 
children  under  twelve  years  of  age  entering  the 
public  bar  of  a  public-house,  but  also  empowers 
the  police  to  arrest,  without  warrant,  any  drunken 
person ;  whereas  prior  to  that  the  absurd  anomaly 
existed  that  a  subsidiary  charge  had  to  be  main¬ 
tained,  such  as  being  drunk  and  disorderly,  or  drunk 
and  incapable,  so  that  drunkenness  per  se  could  not 
be  touched  by  the  law.  This  recent  Act  has  done 
much  to  clear  the  streets  of  our  large  towns  of 
drunken  men  and  women.  In  all  cases  the  cause — 
i.e.,  the  publican  supplying  the  drink — should  be 
heavily  lined,  such  line  to  be  handed  over  by  the 
magistrate  towards  a  fund  for  counter-attraction 
establishments. 

•In  social  evolution  problems  are  usually  attacked 
with  the  best  hope  of  success  through  the  children. 
I  have  ventured  to  point  out  that  this  is  so  in  regard 
to  physical  deterioration,  and  when  one  reflects  upon 
the  helplessness  of  reclaiming  and  reforming  chronic 
drunkards,  one  at  once  appreciates  that  the  young 
form  the  most  efficient  conduit  for  the  conveyance 
of  beneficial  influence.  Such  admirable  organiza¬ 
tions  as  the  Band  of  Hope,  the  Church  Temperance 
Association^  and  such-like,  by  which  is  inculcated, 


^TAKING  THE  PLEDGE' 


;  at  an  early  age,  tlie  immense  value  of  temperance, 

I  cannot  be  too  highly  praised/'^''  All  honour  he  to 
those  who  so  bravely  occupy  themselves  in  such 
work !  Intemperance  in  parents,  moreover,  acts 
direfully  upon  the  physique  of  the  offspring.  If  an 
adult  ‘  take  the  pledge  ’  for  the  purpose  of  bene¬ 
ficially  influencing  others  by  the  force  of  example, 

;  that  man  or  woman  performs  a  good  and  brave 
I  action  ;  but  the  taking  of  the  pledge  by  an  adult 
as  a  reinforcement  to  self-restraint  is  more  or  less 
a  cowardly  action.  If  the  will  be  strong  enough 
to  enable  the  individual  to  take  that  decisive  step 
publicly,  it  should  be  strong  enough  to  resist  excess 
privately. 

There  are  many  circumstances  under  which  com¬ 
promise  is  the  best  course,  and  I  am  strongly  of 
opinion  this  holds  good  in  regard  to  the  drink 

*  Among  the  recommendations  of  the  Interdepartmental 
Committee  of  Inquiry  one  observes  that  the  value  of  appropriate 
instruction  is  not  overlooked.  On  this  head  we  read  :  ‘  The  Com¬ 
mittee  believe  that  more  can  be  done  to  check  the  degeneration 
resulting  from  “  drink  ”  by  bringing  home  to  men  and  women  the 
fatal  effects  of  alcohol  on  physical  efficiency  than  by  expatiating 
on  the  moral  wickedness  of  drinking.  To  this  end  they  advo¬ 
cate  the  systematic,  practical  training  of  teachers  to  enable 
them  to  give  rational  instruction  in  schools  on  the  laws  of  health, 
including  the  demonstration  of  the  physical  evils  caused  by 
drinking.  At  the  same  time,  the  Committee  cannot  lose  sight  of 
the  enormous  improvement  which  has  been  effected  in  some 
I  countries,  and  might  be  effected  in  this  country,  by  wise 
:  legislation.’ 
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question. A  drunkard  may  be  looked  upon  either 
with  pity  or  disgust,  according  to  whether  he  or  she 
be  mentally  weak  or  strong,  according  to  whether 
he  or  she  ‘  fly  to  drink  to  drown  sorrow,’  or  whether 
excess  be  indulged  in  for  the  pleasure  of  the  thing. 
The  moderate  drinker,  if  he  be  sure  of  himself, 
needs  no  extraneous  restraining  influence,  such  -as 
the  pledge,  to  strengthen  his  intentions ;  and  if  a 
man  elect  to  wear  some  outward  and  visible  sign, 
personally  unnecessary,  for  the  purpose  of  in¬ 
fluencing  others  to  moderation  and  of  benefiting  our 
social  conditions  of  life,  that  man  is  a  brave  man. 
The  necessary  compromise  has  been  inaugurated 
by  a  brave  man — Earl  Roberts  of  Kandahar 
—and  if  it  be  carried  out  to  anything  like  the 
extent  to  which  other  temperance  organizations 
have  attained,  the  beneficent  effect  will  be  inestim¬ 
able.  It  is  usual  to  associate  the  ‘  drink  problem  ’ 
in  the  mind  with  our  manually-working  classes, 
but,  unhappily,  the  evil  of  excessive  indulgence 
pervades  our  mentally-operative  units— our  clerks, 
assistants,  mercantile  men,  and  especially  that  vast 
body  known  as  ‘  something  in  the  City,’  whose 
status  is  both  uncertain  and  insecure,  and  Avho 
appreciate  the  degrading  trait  whereby  ‘  a  deal  ’ 
may  be  sealed  by  a  drink.  Some  excuse  may,  per- 

*  The  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  it  will  be  remembered, 
although  himself  a  total  abstainer,  spoke  highly  and  warmly  of 
the  good  work  done  by  the  moderate  section  of  the  Church  of 
England  Temperance  Association. 
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haps,  he  found  for  the  custom  of  ‘  treating  ’  on  the 
conclusion  of  a  bargain,  hut  the  convivial  system  of 
treating  and  reciprocal  treating  is  fraught  not  only 
with  dire  results  morally,  hut  disastrous  residts 
commercially.  The  waste  in  time  and  money  is 
incredible.  Far  better  would  it  he  if  minor  ‘  deals  ’ 
were  accentuated  hy  a  luncheon,  and  more  im¬ 
portant  transactions  hy  a  dinner.  The  curse  is 
brought  down  upon  drink  in  regard  to  the  com¬ 
mercially  occupied  through  ‘nipping’;  upon  intem¬ 
perate  factory  workers  hy  ‘  soaking.’  It  is  against 
this  ‘  nipping  ’  and  standing  drink  between  meals 
a  crusade  should  go  forth  ;  for,  from  both  the  point 
of  view  of  commercial  efliciency  and  of  national 
health,  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  condemned. 

The  crusade  now  getting  into  fighting  formation 
is  known  as  the  semi-teetotal  movement,  the 
organization,  of  which  Earl  Roberts  is  President, 
bearing  the  title  ‘  The  Semi-teetotal  Pledge  Associa¬ 
tion.’'’"'  At  a  recent  meeting  ‘  called  to  report 
progress,’  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  pointed  out  that 
the  objects  of  the  organization  were  very  simple. 

‘  It  wishes,’  he  said,  ‘  simply  to  prevent  people  from 
taking  alcohol  when  they  do  not  want  it ;  to  abstain 
from  it  between  meals  ;  to  avoid  nipping ;  to  set 
their  faces  against  standing  drinks,  which  is  easy, 
or  being  stood  drinks,  which  is  not  so  easy.’  The 
one  thing  that  the  Association  asks  of  its  members 

-  The  general  offices  of  the  Association  are  at  76,  Regent 
Street,  London. 
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is  to  sign  a  pledge  undertaking  to  abstain  from  all 
intoxicating  drink  except  at  mid-day  or  evening- 
meals.  They  may,  if  they  like,  go  furtlier,  and 
abstain  altogether.  In  that  case  the  Association  j 
issues  for  their  wear  a  blue  badge.  But  if  a 
member  desire  to  carry  out  only  the  primar}^  object 
of  the  Association — viz.,  to  spread  the  practice  of 
not  drinking  alcoholic  liquors  between  meals — and 
thus  becomes  a  semi-teetotaler,  he  wears  a  red 
button.  In  view  of  the  chaff  to  which  he  will 
doubtless  be  subjected  by  his  festively-minded 
friends,  it  does  not  seem  improper  to  speak  of  it  as 
the  red  badge  of  courage.  It  will  enjoin  on  him 
the  duty  of  refusing  to  stand  anyone  a  drink  on  any 
pretence  whatever. 

The  semi-teetotal  pledge  is  as  follows  : 

M  SOLEMNLY  UNDERTAKE,  BY  GOD’S  HELP,  TO  ABSTAIN 
FROM  ALL  INTOXICATING  DRINK,  EXCEPT  AT  MY  MID¬ 
DAY  AND  EVENING  MEALS.’ 

Such  a  form  of  pledge,  it  has  been  universally  re¬ 
marked,  is  at  once  both  definite  and  reasonable,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  if  the  work  continues  to  be 
supported  with  the  enthusiasm  already  evinced  in 
its  favour,  this  movement  will  mark  an  important 
epoch  in  temperance  work.  To  give  an  idea  of  its 
popularity  and  usefulness,  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
within  a  month  of  the  formation  of  the  Society 
upwards  of  twelve  thousand  pledges  were  asked  for 
by  persons  residing  in  all  parts  of  England,  Ireland, 
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'  Scotland,  the  Colonies,  Africa,  and  even  in  India. 

I  The  movement,  which  is  everywhere  enthusiastically 
!  welcomed  by  all  classes  of  the  community,  and  has 
already  assumed  more  than  national  proportions,  is 
strictly  non-sectarian,  and  entirely  free  from  all 
I  anti-teetotal  bias. 

I  make  no  apology  for  thus  pointedly  referring  to 
this  admirable  project ;  for  whilst  there  are  many 
who  cannot  see  their  way  to  subscribe  a  pledge  of 
total  abstinence,  there  are  thousands  of  people  who 
would  gladly  aid  the  cause  of  temperance  by  join¬ 
ing  in  a  work  which  forbids  promiscuous  drink¬ 
ing — that  fruitfid  cause  of  intemperance.  The 
movement  is  receiving  medical  approval  and  sup¬ 
port  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  it  is  in  accordance 
with  sound  hygienic  principles.  ‘  Undoubtedly 
many  of  the  influences  of  modern  life  tend  to 
encourage  irregular  forms  of  drinking,  and  any 
movement  which  aims  at  discouraging  the  chronic 
tippling  now  so  prevalent  amongst  women  and 
many  business  men,  and  limiting  the  imbibition  of 
alcoholic  beverages  to  meals,  should  receive  support 
on  physiological  grounds.’'" 

‘  Large  numbers  of  men  damage  themselves  irre¬ 
trievably  by  promiscuous  drinking  without  ever 
becoming  drunk.  It  is  in  averting  this  damage  that 
the  Association  may  be  of  such  signal  service.  In 
i  many  lines  of  commercial  activity  the  occasional 
j  drink,  repeated  often  an  incredible  number  of  times 
*  The  Medical  Press,  1903. 
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during  the  twenty-four  hours,  is  the  customary  pre-| 
cursor  or  accompaniment  of  the  transaction  of  ' 
business.  It  needs  an  exceptionally  strong-mindedi 
man  to  depart  from  the  usual  method  in  dealing' 
with  his  fellows.  It  needs  a  still  more  exceptional 
physical  constitution  to  pass  unharmed  through  the; 
daily  dosing  with  alcohol  that  such  practicesi 
necessitate.  It  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  a  greater' 
measure  of  success  may  attend  the  comparatively 
moderate  requirements  of  “  semi-teetotalism  ”  than 
has  yet  met  the  efforts  of  the  instigators  to  total 
abstinence.  The  consiunption  of  alcohol  in  Great 
Britain  shows  no  marked  signs  of  decreasing.  The 
evils  wrought  by  alcoholic  excess  remain  a  serious 
menace  to  our  national  welfare,  and  a  cause  of  vice 
and  disease  probably  unequalled  in  this  country  by 
any  other  one  thing.  Any  system  that  may  tend  to 
free  the  country  from  this  widely  prevalent  and 
destructive  influence  must  be  welcomed  by  all  who 
have  the  good  of  the  nation  at  heart.’''" 

Lord  Alverstone  stated  that  he  had,  in  his  thirty 
years’  experience  as  a  barrister,  seen  many  sad 
examples  of  ruin  which  had  begun  with  this 
practice,  and  he  was  assured  by  those  in  a  position 
to  know,  especially  by  his  friends  in  the  medical 
profession,  that  the  habit  of  intemperance  as  a 
result  of  nipping  was  by  no  means  diminishing, 
but  was  one  which,  in  spite  of  a  growing  decrease 
of  drunkenness,  no  longer  considered  the  venial 
*  The  Lancet. 
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offence  that  once  it  was,  conld  not  be  said  to  have 
;  any  less  a  number  of  victims  or  any  less  disastrous 
I  influence  than  formerly.’'"'  The  movement  has  been 

I  Inebriety  represents  both  a  shocking  loss  of  life  and  a  deplor¬ 
able  waste  of  material  wealth.  In  this  connection  the  conclusions 
of  the  late  Mr.  F.  J.  Neison,  the  eminent  actuary,  are  very 
I  striking.  He  found  that  while  10  temperate  persons  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  years  of  age  die,  18  inebriates  of  the  same 
age  die ;  and  that  whilst  the  deaths  in  England  and  Wales, 

I  in  a  certain  number  of  the  population,  would  be  110'2,  the 
I  number  of  intemperate  persons  dying  in  an  equal  number  was 
357.  Between  twenty-one  and  thirty  years  (inclusive),  51  of  the 
intemperate  die  for  every  10  of  the  temperate.  Between  thirty- 
one  and  forty  about  40  die.  In  the  first  group  the  fatality  is 
raised  80  per  cent.,  in  the  second  group  over  500  per  cent.,  and 
in  the  third  400  per  cent.  He  calculated  the  chances  of  life 
as  follows  ;  A  temperate  adult’s  chance  of  life  is  at  twenty  over 
44-2  years,  an  intemperate’s  15 ’6  years  ;  at  thirty,  a  temperate’s 
36-5  years,  an  inebriate’s  13-8  years  ;  at  forty,  a  temperate’s  28*8 
years,  and  an  intemperate’s  11 ‘6  years  ;  and  at  fifty,  a  temperate’s 
21  years,  and  an  intemperate’s  11  years;  and  at  sixty,  a  tem¬ 
perate’s  14  years,  and  an  intemperate’s  9  years.  Mr.  Neison 
found  that  the  relative  mortality  of  the  intemperate  exceeded 
that  of  the  population  at  large  3 "25  times  from  sixteen  years 
upwards,  between  twenty-one  and  thirty  years  more  than 
5  times,  and  in  the  following  twenty  years  fully  4  times 
{Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society,  London,  September,  1851, 
vol.  xiv.).  The  report  of  the  Scottish  Amicable  Insurance  Com- 
i  pany  for  1876  states  that  the  mortality  among  male  employes 
I  in  inns  and  public-houses  was  68  per  cent,  above  the  Healthy 
i  Males  Table.  Mr.  Thomas  Wallace,  in  a  paper  read  to  the 
I  Scottish  Actuarial  Society  at  Edinburgh,  pointed  ouc  the  high 
rate  of  mortality  among  licensed  grocers,  hotel-keepers,  and 
publicans,  between  the  ages  of  forty-five  and  fifty -four  years,  the 
i  death-rate  being  respectively  18,  29,  and  28  (‘Mortality  of  Total 
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aptly  referred  to  as  ‘  graduated  temperance,’  and, 
as  I  have  ventured  to  point  out  in  regard  to  other 
points  in  social  improvement,  it  is  by  gradual  incre¬ 
ment  towards  the  ideal  that  the  most  important 
changes  are  wrought.  There  never  was  a  time 
when  the  drink  question  demanded  more  earnest 
and  serious  consideration  in  regard  to  all  classes 
than  the  present.  The  pernicious  ‘  nipping  ’  is 
largely  attributable  to  the  excessive  pressure  of 
business  worry  in  city  life.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  London  and,  a  fortiori,  other  great  cities  pro¬ 
duce  in  the  present  day  a  tension  of  the  nervous 
system  as  baneful  as  it  is  unnatural.  ‘  One  has  only 
to  look  at  the  living  maelstrom  which  pours  into 
airless  and  sunless  London  offices,  workshops,  and 
factories  every  day  from  the  suburbs  to  see  the 
strained,  eager,  earnest,  and  inwardly  preoccupied 
faces  of  the  people  who  are  compelled  to  sacrifice 


Abstainers  in  British  Insurance  Societies,’  C.  E.  Drysdale,  M.D., 
Chicago,  1893). 

It  may  be  interesting  here  to  note  the  Eegistrar-General’s 
statement  in  his  forty-fifth  annual  report  as  to  the  death-rate  of 
traffickers  in  strong  drink,  which  he  calls  ‘an  appalling  mortality.' 
With  the  annual  average  mortality  of  all  males  as  1,000, 
ministers  of  all  denominations  show  a  comparative  death-rate  of 
556 ;  farmers  and  graziers,  631 ;  agricultural  labourers,  701  ; 
males  in  selected  healthy  districts,  804  ;  carpenters  and  joiners, 
820;  coal-miners,  891;  masons  and  bricklayers,  969;  plumbers, 
painters,  and  glaziers,  1,202  ;  brewers,  1,361  ;  innkeepers, 
publicans,  and  beer  dealers,  1,521  ;  public-house  and  hotel 
servants,  2,206  (Dr.  Norman  Kerr,  ‘  Inebriety  ’). 
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their  health  and  overstrung  nerves  in  the  cause  of 
civilization.’* 

;  It  is  abundantly  obvious  that  the  first  thing 
|required  to  be  done  is  to  provide  an  adequate 
inumber  of  meeting-places  where  refreshments  can 
|be  obtained,  other  than  public-houses,  and  the 
[necessity  is  as  urgent  in  the  small  villages  as  in 
[the  large  towns.!  What,  it  has  been  asked  again 
and  again,  is  a  working  man  or  a  factory  hand  to 
do  after  leaving  work  ?  Under  present  conditions 
ihe  must  either  go  to  a  close  room  with  no  entertain- 
|ment  or  to  the  public-house.  What,  it  has  also 
been  asked,  is  to  be  expected  but  puny  people  under 
such  conditions  ?  In  Garden  Cities  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  rest  and  recreation  will  be  obtainable 
as  much  as  possible  al  fresco^  that  good  use  will  be 
made  of  the  gardens,  recreation  spaces,  and  public 
places,  where  not  only  temperance  drinks,  but  light 
beer  of  the  laager  type  might  be  enjoyed.  It  has 
been  abundantly  proved  by  statistics  that  restric- 

*  Dr.  Robert  Jones,  Physician  to  the  London  (Claybury) 
Asylum. 

t  Good  work  might  be  done  by  temperance  reformers,  of  the 
moderate  view  order,  were  they  to  look  up  and  agitate  for  the 
repeal  of  obsolete  yet  still  active  Acts  of  Parliament  which  posi¬ 
tively  militate  against  temperance.  Where,  for  example,  could  one 
find  a  more  mischievous  anomaly  than  the  Act  which  prohibits 
i  under  penalty  the  sale  of  a  glass  of  ginger-beer  or  other  temper- 
lance  drink  after  10  p.m.,  whilst  such  may  be  obtained  in  the 
j  same  street  at  any  public-house,  whither,  of  course,  the  thirsty 
i  must  be  driven  1 
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tions  upon  innocent  amusement  and  pleasures 
during  holidays  and  Sundays  leads  to  excess  in 
drinking.  This  is  strikingly  noticeable  in  regard 
to  Scotland — so  remarkable  at  one  time  for  Judaic 
observance  of  the  Sabbath — for  whereas  in  England 
half  a  gallon  of  spirits  was  the  quantity  consumed 
per  head  and  in  Ireland  a  gallon,  in  Scotland  it  was 
twice  the  latter  quantity.  All  thinking  persons  will 
recognise  that  temperance  reform  is  largely  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  entertainment  of  the  people.  But  far 
more  important  than  the  manner  and  mode  of 
amusement  in  regard  to  increase  in  temperance  are 
healthy  and  comfortable  homes,  and  these,  as  calcu¬ 
lations  in  the  foregoing  volume  will  have  shown. 
Garden  Cities  will  be  in  so  unique  a  position  to 
furnish. 


One  of  the  most  potent  factors  in  the  amount  of 
drunkenness  can  be  traced  to  the  late  hour  to  which 
the  public-houses  are  kept  open.  Further  limita¬ 
tion  in  this  respect,  it  might  be  thought,  would  be 
strenuously  opposed  by  the  publicans,  but  I  am 
informed  in  many  instances  they  are  of  opinion  that 
not  only  would  their  work  be  lightened,  but  that 
their  loss  from  an  earlier  closing  hour  would  be 
practically  inappreciable.  It  is  very  questionable 
whether,  having  regard  to  the  great  cost  of  lighting 
the  palatial  ‘  publics  ’  it  is  now  the  practice  to  erect, 
the  takings  between  the  hours  from,  say,  11.30  p.m. 
to  12.30  a.m.  much  more  than  outweigh  them.  One 
thing  is  very  certain — the  life  of  barmaids  and  bar- 
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men  would  be  vastly  improved  if  the  great  majority 
of  public-houses  were  closed  at  11  p.m.  This  im¬ 
portant  matter  has  recently  received  very  careful 
1  consideration  in  Glasgow,  where  during  this  year 
the  practice  of  closing  public-houses  at  ten  o’clock 
has  been  adopted.  A  comparison  made  of  the 
‘  drunks  ’  and  criminal  cases  after  but  three  months’ 
working  with  the  corresponding  period  of  the 
previous  year  is  very  favourable  to  the  new  order 
of  things.  The  diminution  in  the  week-end  ‘  drunks  ’ 
works  out  at  an  average  of  26  per  week-end,  and, 
taking  the  returns  for  complete  weeks,  the  figures 
show  an  average  decrease  of  32  per  week.  The 
figures  for  all  cases,  including  ‘  drunks,’  show  a 
decrease  on  the  whole  of  48  per  week. 

Now,  of  the  thousands  upon  thousands  who 
nightly  spend  their  evenings  in  public-houses,  the 
percentage  of  the  semi-drunk  at,  say,  ten  or  eleven 
o’clock  may  not  be  great ;  but  weariness  combined 
with  additional  drink  during  another  hour  brings 
about  much  evil.  Again,  the  opportunity  for  ‘  just 
one  more  ’  which  is  presented  to  men  who  may  have 
left  one  house  at  a  moderate  hour,  in  passing  others 
stiU  unclosed,  is  seized  upon,  ofttirnes  with  unhappy 
and  serious  results. 

The  consideration  of  drink  and  late  hours  leads 
up  naturally  to  a  matter  which  cannot  be  discussed 
here.  At  that  hour  and  in  that  condition  man’s 
moral  strength  is  at  its  lowest  ebb.  A  straw  might 
!  turn  it  to  the  one  side  or  to  the  other.  Yet  that  is 
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the  hour  when  the  prostitute  is  permitted  full  scope 
to  influence  for  evil  the  thus  weakened  morale,  j; 
Narrow-minded,  short-sighted  policy  akin  to  that  ■ 
which  for  so  long  removed  from  the  vast  majority  i 
of  the  public 'all  that  was  elevating  is  responsible  | 
for  the  disgraceful  conditions  of  our  streets — a  | 
condition  which  would  not  be  tolerated  in  any  other 
civilized  country.  This  obtains  for  much  the  same 
reason  that  much  of  our  drunkenness  obtains — the 
outcry  for  prohibition,  with  the  face  set  against 
regulation.  This  policy  results,  not  in  exorcism, 
hut  the  driving  of  vice  from  pillar  to  post.  The 
absolutely  necessary  view  that  such  conditions  are 
the  direct  outcome  of  natural  law  is  never  con¬ 
sidered  ;  in  striving  to  attain  an  impossible  ideal 
amelioration  is  stultified  and  vice  parades  the  high¬ 
way,  to  the  detriment  not  only  of  the  matured, 
hut  of  the  young  and  erstwhile  innocent.  All  this 
could  immediately  be  altered  would  we  do  as  others 
have  done — take  a  broad  and  enlightened  view  of  a 
natural  necessity,  and  make  appropriate  provision 
and  regulation  for  it ;  then  would  our  streets  be 
purified  and  our  national  health,  especially  that  of 
our  army  and  navy,  vastly  improved. 

It  were  inutile  to  dwell  upon  the  evils  of  excessiA'-e 
drinking  and  its  collateral  vices.  Our  energies 
should  be  concentrated  towards  the  introduction  of 
remedial  measures  on  a  scale  to  at  once  make  their 
beneficial  influence  apparent.  But  it  is  precisely 
this  concentration  of  effort  upon  the  part  of  the 
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many  that  we  in  Great  Britain  are  lacking.  One 
has  seen,  even  by  the  short  review  of  the  work  of 
other  nations  in  the  preceding  pages,  that  other 
f  countries,  having  made  np  their  mind  to  move  in 
the  matter,  did  so  in  no  half-hearted  ijianner.  Apart 
from  the  splendid  organizations  to  which  I  have 
referred,  which  strive  to  do  good  by  moral  incnlca- 
tion,  we  have  a  handful  of  well-meaning  and 
valuable  workers,  who,  though  incessantly  working, 
fail  —  principally  through  lack  of  co-operative 
organization — to  bring  into  play  a  concrete  system, 
attended  with  such  a  scale  of  success  as  to  constitute 
it  exanaple-setting.  And  such  valuable  work  is, 
without  doubt,  hampered,  rather  than  aided,  by  the 
outcry  for  unattainable  ends — for  prohibition  and 
total  abolition  of  existing  conditions. 

I  trust  it  may  have  been  shown  in  these  pages 
that  the  Scandinavian  methods  have  wrought  much 
good,  and  that  they  fall  short  simply  because  they 
are  not  sufficiently  comprehensive.  In  this,  there¬ 
fore,  we  see  example-setting  reforms.  The  question 
for  us  to  consider  is  how  best  to  modify  the  Gothen¬ 
burg  method  to  make  it  of  maximum  worth  to  our¬ 
selves.  This  work  has  been  already  commenced. 
As  long  ago  as  1879  the  Lords  Conunittee  ad¬ 
mitted  that  undeniably  beneficial  residts  accrued 
from  this  system,  and  recommended  its  adoption. 
Amongst  those  rightly  appreciating  its  intrinsic 
value  at  an  early  date  was  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain, 
and  the  town  represented  by  him  in  Parliament 
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also  showed  its  alertness  and  enlightenment  in  this  i 
regard  ;  for  the  Town  Council  of  Birmingham  voted  ; 
in  favour  of  taking  up  the  Gothenburg  system,  if  I 
they  could  obtain  legislative  facilities,  whilst  the : 
Board  of  Guardians — by  an  absolutely  unanimous ! 
vote — expressed  their  desire  to  adopt  it.  Years  ■ 
have  passed  on,  but  those  who  took  the  trouble  to 
study  the  matter  still  find  themselves  to-day  as 
cordially  in  favour  of  the  scheme  as  they  were  a 
quarter  of  a  century  previously.  Numbered  amongst 
them  is  the  statesman  referred  to,  who,  in  1877, 
drafted  a  Bill  in  favour  of  municipal  licensing, 
and  who  says :  ‘  The  system  has  done  marvels  for 
Sweden,  and  would  do  the  same  for  this  country, 
if  it  could  only  have  a  chance.’  One  of  the  first  to 
urgently  press  forward  the  claims  of  the  Gothen¬ 
burg  system  was  the  Bishop  of  Chester,  but  the 
matter  subsequently  became  crystallized  into  form 
under  the  style  of  ‘  Earl  Grey’s  system,’  which  I 
have  already  described. 

Constructive  temperance  reform,  rather  than  pro¬ 
paganda,  is  what  is  now  urgently  called  for.  It  is 
sincerely  to  be  hoped,  therefore,  that  every  endeavour 
will  be  made  to  bring  to  public  notice  the  power  for 
good  possessed  by  this  modification  of  a  system 
which  has  demonstrated  success  elsewhere,  and  that 
our  somewhat  reticent  advocates  will  by  no  means 
lose  heart,  but,  on  the  contrary,  press  forward 
with  still  greater  vigour  ;  that  they  will  not  con¬ 
tinue  to  wait  for  ‘the  clean  slate,’  but — with  the 
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cordial  co-operation  of  the  magistrates,  who  should 
grant  licenses  whenever  companies  can  be  formed 
— bring  into  being  their  counter-attractive  hostels, 
and  fight  the  battle  on  the  merits  of  the  system, 
resting  assured  that  their  more  common-sense  and 
more  wholesome  method  of  supplying  the  public 
need  for  refreshment,  rest,  and  recreation  will  not 
only  be  thoroughly  appreciated,  but  that  existing 
conditions  will  automatically  become  modified, 
because  of  the  necessity,  from  purely  business  con¬ 
siderations,  of  falling  into  line  with  them.  These 
workers  at  least  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that,  no  matter  what  the  odds  they  may  have  to 
contend  with,  and  the  disabilities  they  are  compelled 
to  work  under  in  normal  conditions.  Garden  Cities 
wiU  prove  for  them  a  fair  and  unhampered  field  of 
progress. 

Unless  the  executive  authorities  of  Garden  Cities 
be  grossly  unmindful  of  their  duties — duties  and 
opportunities  with  which  they  will  find  themselves 
vested  in  unique  and  almost  unexpected  manner — 
the  public-house  per  se,  as  well  as  the  ‘gin-palace’ 
type  of  ‘  bar,’  will  never  show  itself  in  these 
specially  organized  communities.  For  refreshment, 
rest,  and  recreation  facilities  should  be  abundantly 
provided,  but  in  every  instance  all  three  should  be 
found  in  combination.  An  excuse  that  this  type  of 
hostel  is  not  popularly  desired  is  not  for  a  moment 
tenable.  It  is  but  a  few  years  since  in  the  Metro¬ 
polis  a  good  cup  of  tea  or  coffee  or  a  palatable 
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temperance  drink  was  practically  unobtainable  in  a 
spacious  and  comfortable  saloon  comfortably  and 
adequately  furnished.  Within  the  last  decade 
millions  of  capital  have  been  invested  in  the  pro-  |’ 
vision  of  ‘tea-rooms.’  We  find  them  in  the  most  * 
expensive  thoroughfares,  in  companionship  with  I 
palatial  ‘  publics  ’  and  the  best  restaurants,  in  the  i 
haunts  of  pleasure,  where  vice  stands  upon  the  door¬ 
step.  But,  withal,  they  are  unequivocally  success¬ 
ful  morally,  materially,  and  commercially  ;  yet  no 
intoxicants  are  sold.  A  few  years  ago  it  would 
have  been  deemed  impossible  to  have  paid  the 
enormous  rents  and  expenses  except  by  the  sale 
of  ‘  drink.’ 

Evti'y  refreshment  establishment  in  Garden  Cities 
should  be  of  this  type,  with  the  addition  that  both 
classes  of  beverage  should  be  obtainable.  The  Earl 
Grey  System,  as  has  been  explained,  provides  for  this, 
and  what  is  wanted  in  addition  are  ‘  refreshment 
gardens,’  on  the  lines  of  those  to  be  found  in 
Bavaria,  where  the  inhabitants  might  spend  an 
hour  or  two  of  their  evenings,  not  only  in  the 
enjoyment  of  their  pipes  and  a  krug  of  foaming 
wholesome,  lightly  alcoholic  beer,  but  might  take 
their  meals  al  fresco,  for  which  nothing  could  be 
better  adapted  than  Garden  Cities. 


EDUCATION 


Much  that  has  been  said  concerning  the  moral 
effect  of  new  and  well-ordered  cities  of  limited  popu¬ 
lation,  it  will  be  seen,  also  holds  good  in  regard  to 
education.  One  of  the  striking  features  of  a  universal 
and  thorough  system  of  education — side  by  side 
with  its  paramount  importance — is  its  enormous 
expense.  But  if  we  pause  to  analyze  this  a  little, 
we  see  at  once  that  this  also  arises  largely  from  the 
overgrowth  of  our  towns.  For  example,  the  sites 
necessary  to  be  reserved  for  schools  and  play¬ 
grounds  could  be  secured  in  Garden  Cities  at  the 
rate  of  some  £40  per  acre.  Contrast  this  nominal' 
expenditure  with  that  of  London,  where  the  sites 
for  Board  Schools  have  averaged  the  enormous  cost 
of  £9,500  per  acre.  What  this  initial  expenditure 
upon  sites  means  in  the  practical  working  of  the 
Education  Act  is  brought  home  to  us  when  we  recall 
that  out  of  the  estimate — made  some  ten  years  since 
— of  £12  per  school  place,  no  less  than  one-half,  or 
£6  per  child,  has  been  absorbed  by  the  cost  of  the 
site.  Space  for  cognate  objects,  such  as  playgrounds 
of  ample  area  for  drill  purposes,  sports  grounds,  plots 
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for  the  teaching  of  gardening,  for  the  practical  study 
of  botany  and  such-like,  subject  to  the  same  mode  of 
comparison,  are  so  adversely  and  seriously  affected 
by  the  exigencies  of  large  towns  that  their  provision 
becomes  positively  impossible. 

In  this  relation  it  occasions  me  the  greatest  sur-  ; 
prise  that  the  opportunity  and  the  economic  advan-  < 
tage  derivable  from  the  utilization  of  the  roofs  of 
the  London  Board  Schools  as  playgrounds  should 
not  have  been  seized  upon,  but  that  the  inaugura¬ 
tion  of  the  system  should  have  been  left  to  the  much 
maligned  landlords  of  industrial  dwellings.  Apart 
from  the  indisputable  fact  that  in  great  towns  the 
air  is  much  fresher  and  more  valuable  above  than 
below  the  schools,  the  economic  gain  would  be  very 
considerable,  as  becomes  obvious  from  the  following 
considerations.  Up  to  September,  1903,  the  number 
of  sites  that  had  been  acquired  for  permanent  day- 
schools  was  531.  These  cover  the  surprising  area 
of  over  twenty-one  million  square  feet  (21,502,562), 
or  nearly  jive  hundred  acres  (493).  The  actual 
purchase  cost  of  these  sites  was  nearly  four  millions 
sterling.  Taking  the  approximate  ratio  of  building- 
covered  area  to  open  play-ground  as  being  as  two  is 
to  one — i.e.,  that  the  buildings  cover  two-thirds  of 
the  total  area — we  have  :  area  absorbed  by  buildings ; 
329  acres;  area  available  as  playgrounds,  164  acres. 
Thus  the  cost  of  the  London  School  Board  play¬ 
grounds  was  a  million  and  a  quarter  (£1,277,606). 
But  the  value  of  the  roof  space  absolutely  wasted 
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I  cost  no  less  tlian  two  and  a  half  millions  sterling 
I  (£2,555,212).  The  cost  of  the  concrete  roofs  would 
j  have  been  approximately  the  same  as  the  present 
tile  roofs  and  less  costly  in  up-keep.  But  by  their 
utilization  London  would  have  gained  over  three 
!  hundred  of  the  most  healthy  playing  grounds  available. 

Moreover,  had  they  been  so  made  use  pf,  a  million 
I  of  money  could  have  been  saved,  because  the 
balance  of  £277,606  would  have  been  ample  to 
;  defray  the  cost  of  the  marginal  area  necessary  to 
secure  the  existing  degree  of  isolation.  Thus,  with 
a  large  saving  in  expenditure,  the  playgrounds  of 
the  children  of  London  might  have  been  to-day 
twice  as  large  as  they  are. 

Other  examples  showing  similar  discrepancy  and 
equally  convincing  as  to  the  great  value  of  reserva¬ 
tion  of  ample  space  from  the  outset  might  be  in¬ 
stanced — as,  for  example,  parks  and  open  spaces ; 
these  have  hitherto  been  provided  by-  individual 
munificence,  or  at  enormous  expense  to  the  com¬ 
munity.  In  this,  again,  the  cost  of  reserved  land 
would  be  nominal,  and  the  interest  and  amortization 
charges  upon  such  reservations — even  though  they 
be,  as  they  should  be,  upon  the  most  liberal  scale — 
would,  it  will  be  observed,  amount  to  a  scarcely 
noticeable  factor  in  the  subsequent  annual  ex¬ 
penditure  of  the  new  cities. 

Practical  difficulties,  moreover,  arise  in  the 
carrying  out  of  the  system  which  would  not  be 
experienced  in  communities  restricted  to  reasonable 
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proportions.  To  secure  efficiency,  regularity  of 
attendance  is  of  paramount  importance,  but  in 
large  towns  the  difficulty  of  securing  such  attend¬ 
ance  is  very  great.  In  London  the  magnitude  of 
the  problem  to  be  coped  with  may  be  gauged  from 
the  fact  that  the  average  number  of  children  attend¬ 
ing  school  is  146,000  below  the  number  on  the 
books.  Another  abuse  of  the  system  arises  from 
the  facilities  found  in  large  towns  for  migration 
from  school  to  school,  a  process  amounting  in  some 
cases  to  more  than  half  of  the  scholars.  This, 
apart  from  being  fraught  with  disadvantage  to  the 
child  and  throwing  extra  work  upon  the  teacher, 
is  often  used  as  a  cloak  to  improper  practices.  For 
example,  a  careless  father  or  mother  neglects  to  send 
a  child  to  school ;  the  matter  eventually  gets  dis¬ 
covered  ;  the  time  of  the  officer  is  wasted  in  in¬ 
vestigation,  and  the  excuse  is  that  the  lad  has  no 
boots.  Charity  quickly  remedies  this  and  he  appears, 
only  shortly  to  disappear,  and  with  him  the  boots 
into  the  pawnshop.  To  prevent  trouble  arising  from 
non-compliance  with  a  threatened  summons,  the  lad 
is  re-equipped  and  sent  to  another  school,  and  so  on. 
A  valid  excuse  so  frequently  securing  the  non-attend¬ 
ance  of  girls,  and  hence  loss  to  them  of  instruction, 
is  that  they  are  required  at  home  to  mind  the  baby. 
This  is  a  flaw  which  could  be  conveniently  obviated 
if  the  creche  were  situated  close  to  the  school  or 
one  embodied  with  it,  a  plan  which  has  in  one  or 
two  instances  been  resorted  to. 
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Other  educational  advantages,  it  will  occur  to  the 
reader,  could  be  made  to  accrue  from  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  cities  as  proposed. 

One  cannot  pay  a  visit  to  a  Board  school  and 
!  witness  the  intelligence-producing  machine  in  its 
I  working  and  the  units  upon  which  it  is  operating 
with  greater  or  lesser  efficiency — the  earnest  worker 
imbibing  and  usefully  assimilating  what  is  veritably 
;  ‘  the  milk  of  human  kindness,’  shoulder  to  shoulder 
'  with  the  inapt  unit  upon  which  the  machine  is  use¬ 
lessly  expanding  its  force,  the  one  eagerly  stowing 
i  away  in  that  marvellous  cerebral  accumulator  facts 
which,  though  intrinsically  simple,  will  a  few  years 
later  enable  him  to  outdistance  his  neighbour  there, 
furtively  glancing  at  the  hands  of  the  clock  with 
only  one  wish,  that  for  the  passing  of  the  time — 
without  feeling  that  a  grave  responsibility  rests  upon 
the  shoulders  of  those  who  may  have  travelled  so 
far  through  the  journey  of  life  as  to  enable  them  to 
appreciate  in  its  full  significance  the  vast  individual 
and  national  value  of  the  work  there  being  carried 
,  on.  He  cannot  witness  the  dispersion  of  those  units 
without  reflecting  upon  the  varied  effect  upon  them¬ 
selves  and  their  country,  of  their  diffusion  through¬ 
out  its  length  and  breadth.  The  majority  will  leave 
that  room  as  if  they  were  escaping  from  a  period  of 
incarceration  in  durance  vile.  Out  they  will  go  like 
'  a  pent-up  flood  broke  loose — like  a  veritable  ava- 
I  lanche,  singing,  shouting,  shrieking ;  legs,  eyes, 
arms  all  in  vivacious  developing  action.  Though  the 
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sun  may  be  hidden  behind  the  dense  ‘  flags  of  com¬ 
merce  ’  belching  forth  from  the  chimneys  of  the  ! 
factories  in  which  their  fathers  and  mothers  may  be  | 
at  work,  still,  their  hearts  are  full  of  the  sunshine  of 
youth.  Down  the  stairway  they  rush  with  the  im¬ 
petuosity  of  buoyant  childhood,  like  a  cascade  of 
human  fragments  detached  from  a  mountain  of ' 
latent  energy,  borne  down  on  a  soft  bed  of  snow-like  I 
innocence.  So  must  they  all  rush  down  on  Time’s 
swift  avalanche  to  the  cold,  undeviable  stream  of 
life.  How  many  of  them  will  breast  it,  stem  it, 
make  headway  against  it,  and  come  out  of  it  at  its 
head — the  summit  of  respect  and  success?  How 
many  will  drift  down  it  to  strand,  before  they  have 
gone  too  far,  on  an  islet  which  will  save  them — on 
soil  which  will  maintain  them  amid  the  vast  popula¬ 
tion  of  mediocrities  ?  How  many  of  them,  alas  !  will 
mistake  life’s  stream  for  a  stream  of  pleasure,  and 
will  drift  unconcernedly,  swiftly  down  until,  when 
too  late,  they  find  themselves  in  the  great,  the  path¬ 
less  ocean  of  degradation  and  despair  ! 

If  we  are  to  do  our  duty  by  the  human  com¬ 
ponents  of  such  streams,  for  ever  merging  with  our 
active  reproductive  units,  we  must,  above  all  things, 
strive  to  insure  that  the  instruction  imparted  to 
them  shall  be  of  the  most  practical  kind,  that  best 
calculated  to  assist  them  in  the  battle  of  life,  to 
make  them  efficient  units  in  national  reproduction, 
thereby  to  repay  the  State  for  the  expense  incurred 
in  the  giving  of  such  instruction. 
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No  one  can  roam  through  the  ancient  courts 
and  quadrangles,  sacred  to  learning  and  sanctified 
by  time,  of  our  venerable  Universities  without  a 
!  feeling  of  reverence  for  them  and  for  the  vast  worth 
I  of  the  learning  they,  during  their  long  existence, 
have  dispensed — learning  which  we  to-day  may 
call  to  our  aid  as  it  reposes  latent,  yet  ready  to 
hand,  in  the  great  mullioned  library  which  may  form 
one  end  of  the  green,  secluded  and  cloistered  court. 
*  A  good  book  is  the  precious  life-blood  of  a  master 
spirit,  embalmed  and  treasured  up,  on  purpose  to 
a  life  beyond  life,’  said  Milton  in  all  truth.  Yet 
when  we  stroll  to  its  other  end  and  enter  the  great 
hall  where  the  great  of  the  past  have  so  often  dined, 
and  contemplate  their  pictures  hanging  against  the 
rich,  age-darkened  oak,  we  are  constrained  to  ask 
ourselves  the  question  whether  the  education  those 
HIGH  subsequently  to  become  so  eminent — received 
at  that  seat  of  learning  would  to-day  at  all  ade¬ 
quately  fit  them  for  fighting  the  battle  of  life  and 
equip  them  with  the  weapons  necessary  for  them  to 
force  their  way  to  the  heights  they  then  attained. 
We  know  it  would  not. 

You  cannot  put  old  heads  on  young  shoulders— a 
transparent  truism — hence  one  of  the  greatest 
difficulties  in  regard  to  education  is  to  get  children 
and  youth  to  understand,  in  the  remotest  way,  the 
,  value  to  themselves  of  education  and  the  necessity 
jfor  diligent  application,  no  matter  how  irksome. 
jHow  can  the  requisite  diligence,  so  essential,  be 
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secured?  It  can  come  only  in  one  of  three  ways — (a)  i 
through  an  innate  sense  of  duty,  (b)  through  the  !: 
spirit  of  emulation,  and  (c)  through  making  educa¬ 
tion  pleasant  and  attractive.  Of  these,  obviously  | 
the  latter,  in  regard  to  the  great  majority,  is  the  | 
most  efficacious.  But  the  value  of  an  educated  mind  i 
is  seriously  discounted,  from  the  point  of  national 
utility,  if  it  be  not  contained  within  a  healthy  body, 
whilst  socially  it  is  worse  than  valueless  if  erudition 
be  not  accompanied  by  moral  rectitude.  From  such 
considerations  it  is  clear  that  neither  to  fulfil 
national  requirements  nor  the  exigencies  of  social 
well-being  will  a  mere  literary  or  scientific  educa¬ 
tion  suffice,  physical  and  moral  training  being  of 
equal  importance.  The  question  is  whether  the 
physical  side,  together  with  such  expedients  as  are 
calculated  to  have  the  requisite  moral  influence, 
could  not  be  made  to  form  the  desirable  ‘  attraction.’ 
That  cleanliness  is  next  to  Godliness  is  a  proverbial 
truism,  and  it  is  probable  that  this  should  be  the 
starting-point  for  moral  elevation.  Mens  sanct  in 
corpore  sano  is  assuredly  the  desideratum  to  be 
striven  for.  Bub  the  sound  mind  cannot  be  found 
in  the  healthy  body  if  the  latter  be  not  efficiently 
nourished.  Therefore  the  feeding  of  the  body  would 
appear  to  be  the  starting-point  for  both  physical  and 
moral  training. 

The  value  of  the  physical  side  of  education  has 
long  since  been  intelligently  appraised  abroad,  most 
notably  in  Sweden  and  Germany,  and  there  is 
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gratifying  indication  that  greater  importance  is  now 
being  attributed  to  it  in  Great  Britain  in  connection 
with  middle-class  education.  But  if  one  reflects 
upon  the  state  of  things  existent  in  regard  to  the 
education  of  our  poor,  we  find  it  to  be  largely 
opposed  to  efficiency  in  all  three  departments — 
literary,  physical,  and  moral.  Whether  through 
laziness  and  indolence  upon  the  part  of  dissolute 
parents,  or  from  bond  Jide  poverty,  a  large  percentage 
of  our  children  are  sent  to  school  breakfastless,  a 
larger  proportion  improperly  washed,  and  probably 
the  whole  without  the  morning  s  bath.  Beflect  for 
an  instant  upon  the  effect  of  this  in  regard  to 
efficiency.  How  can  it  be  expected  that  the 
starving  child  can  either  settle  down  to  work,  or 
that  the  efforts  of  the  teacher  can  have  any  adequate 
effect  ?  Beflect  for  an  instant  upon  the  moral  effect. 
There  is  brusque  truth  in  the  old  doggerel  ; 

‘  Hungry  stomach,  empty  purse, 

May  be  better — can’t  be  worse.’ 

Is  it  not  absolutely  natural  that  school  should 
become  repugnant  to  the  child,  that  brute  instinct 
should  lead  it  to  roam  the  streets  instead,  to  beg, 
and  lastly,  though  almost  as  naturally — and  quite 
excusably — to  steal  ?  Now  imagine  the  preliminary 
to  the  day  s  schooling  to  be  a  comfortable  breakfast. 
Would  not  this  in  itself  abolish  truancy,  so  seriously 
opposed  to  the  boon  of  free  education  ?  Would  not 
this  remove  the  repugnancy  ?  Would  not  this  be  a 
I  potent  factor  in  providing  the  desirable  ‘  attraction  ’  ? 
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Moreover,  from  the  point  of  view  of  efficiency,  would 
not  the  rendering  of  both  frame  and  mind  to  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge  be  equivalent  to  material 
extension  of  the  course  of  instruction  ? 

But  the  cost !  that  perforce  is  the  point  at  once 
presented  to  the  thinker.  I  have  referred  to  the  1 
paramount  importance  of  practical  instruction,  and  i 
also  to  the  necessity  of  short  hours  of  work,  or  the 
equivalent,  as  regards  exhaustive  effect,  variety  of 
work.  One  is  here  dealing  with  the  education  of 
the  poor,  and  one  knows  that  a  huge  amount  of 
preventable  distress  has  arisen  from  neglect  to  teach 
all  and  everyone  a  trade  process  of  some  kind.  The 
question  to  be  seriously  considered  is  whether  the 
expedients  had  recourse  to  to  relieve  monotony,  in 
themselves  so  desirable,  and  the  measures  taken  to 
impart  knowledge  of  trade  processes,  in  themselves 
so  necessary,  could  not  be  made  remunerative,  to 
the  small  extent  necessary  to  reimburse  the  ex¬ 
penditure  on  food.  Every  scholar  should,  I  contend, 
receive  a  good  breakfast  and  a  substantial  mid-day 
meal.  To  provide  such  to  individuals,  were  it  done 
at  their  homes,  would  be  so  expensive  as  to  be  im¬ 
practicable — for  individual  feeding  is  a  most  un¬ 
economical  process.  To  feed  a  number  collectively, 
however,  in  a  plain,  simple,  and  wholesome  manner 
is  surprisingly  economical.  The  cooking  of  the 
meals  should  be  utilized  in  imparting  practical  in¬ 
struction  to  the  elder  girls,  who  should  be  made 
entirely  responsible  for  the  cooking,  service,  and 
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washing-up,  the  boys  taking  turns  in  service 
amongst  themselves. 

Now,  if  literary  and  scientific  instruction  were 
confined  to  the  mornings  and  practical  and  physical 
instruction  to  the  afternoons,  is  it  too  much  to 
expect  that  the  pence  requisite  to  defray  the  cost 
of  the  meals  could  be  derived  from  the  results  of 
the  practical  work  ?  I  am  convinced  that  this 
could  be  easily  effected  by  a  system  suitable  to 
the  attainment  of  this  end.  This  would  be  easily 
practicable  in  regard  to  the  elder  scholars,  and 
the  surplus  would  go  towards  the  nutrition  cost  of 
the  younger  and  infants.  To  combine  this  training 
with  earning,  the  elder  students  would,  during  the 
afternoon,  work  in  a  properly-equipped  workshop, 
and  thus  assist  in  the  general  reproductiveness  of 
the  country ;  the  goods  produced  would  be  sold  at 
ordinary  market  prices,  and  the  profits  devoted  to 
the  cost  of  nutrition.  The  workaday  population  could 
not  either  conscientiously  or  validly  object  to  this 
course,  because  if  the  lads,  instead  of  thereby  obtain¬ 
ing  properly  supervised  practical  instruction,  earned 
a  small  amount  extraneously  instead,  this  sum  would 
need  to  be  spent  in  precisely  the  same  manner — 
viz.,  the  purchase  of  food.  It  might  be  thought 
that  the  earnings  of  school  children  during  instruc¬ 
tion  in  this  manner  would  be  insignificant,  but  that 
would  be  far  from  the  case.  Nationally  the  net 
earnings  (not  salary)  of  each  useful  producer  are  now 
over  £200  per  annum — say  £4  per  week.  But  the 
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gross  earnings  obviously  must  be  greatly  in  excess 
of  this.  In  order  that  a  firm  or  master  may  obtain 
any  income,  it  is  clear  that  each  operative  must 
not  only  earn  his  wage,  but  also  his  proportion  of 
the  current  expenses  of  the  establishment.  The  | 
difference  between  the  cost  of  raw  material  'plus  | 
the  cost  of  all  labour  and  work  put  upon  it  during  | 
transformation  into  the  finished  article,  and  the 
selling  price  of  that  article,  represents  the  profit 
in  the  ordinary  way.  Of  the  aggregated  cost,  the 
component  of  labour,  represented  by  wages,  is  by 
far  the  greater.  Now,  in  the  case  under  considera¬ 
tion  the  wages  would  be  non-existent,  and  this 
considerable  factor  would  more  than  outweigh  the 
inefficiency  of  juvenile  and  student  reproduction. 
Thus,  I  contend,  whilst  varying  the  monotony  of 
school-life,  pleasant  and  brain -brightening  work 
on  the  part  of  the  boys  and  girls  could  be  made 
to  pay  for  their  daily  nutrition.  Nothing  would 
influence  the  diligence  of  the  students  more  than 
to  have  this  carefully  explained  to  them,  especially 
if,  by  means  of  a  simple  bonus  method,  prizes  of 
value  were  given  to  them  for  their  industry.  But, 
even  in  their  regard,  by  proper  systematic  control, 
a  return  could  be  obtained.  It  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  cost  of  feeding  very  young  children 
collectively  is  very  small  (see  remarks  under 
‘Creche’),  and  also  that  their  ^tility  in  earning 
money — in  trade  processes — even  at  most  tender 
years,  commencing  at  four,  is  such  as  to  lead  to 
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their  being  kept  away  from  school  for  this  purpose. 
In  regard  to  infants,  there  is  no  question  that  the 
admirable  system  of  the  Kindergarten,  introduced 
from  Germany,  has  most  beneficial  results  from 
the  point  of  view  of  ‘  attraction,'  and  that  simple, 
pleasant  and  brightly-coloured  work  could,  at  an 
early  stage,  be  given  them  which,  whilst  being 
remunerative,  would  prove  even  more  attractive  to 
the  youngsters  than  making  ‘  mud-pies.’ 

The  teaching  of  the  dexterous  use  of  the  fingers 
and  hands  cannot  be  too  soon  entered  upon,  for  then 
all  digital  and  manual  operations  are  acquired  with 
great  ease  and  facility.  In  this  relation  let  me  put 
forward  a  plea  for  the  teaching,  commencing  with 
infants,  of  ambidexterity.  No  child  should  be 
allowed  to  grow  up  abnormally  in  regard  to  the  use 
of  its  limbs,  because  it  happens  to  be  born  ‘  left- 
handed,’  for  the  individual  becomes  hampered 
through  life  by  reason  of  tools,  appliances,  imple¬ 
ments  and  machinery  being  invariably  arranged  to 
be  used  in  a  ‘  right-handed '  manner.  On  the  other 
hand,  people  should  welcome  the  arrival  of  left- 
handed  children,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  so  much 
more  difficult  to  teach  normal  children  to  become 
left-handed.  Ambidexterity  should  apply  to  all 
ordinary  operations,  including  writing.  I  hkve 
often  had  occasion  to  envy  the  advantage  of  a  friend, 
who,  when  he  is  tired  of  writing  with  the  right 
hand,  unceremoniously  shifts  his  pen  into  the  other 
hand  and  continues  to  speed  on,  the  break  in  the 
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writing  where  the  change  took  place  being  quite 
undiscernible.  The  value  of  such  teaching  to  the 
industrial  classes  in  case  of  dextral  disablement 
need  not  be  expatiated  upon.  To  foster  the  idea, 
prizes  should  be  offered  for  left-hand  work. 

Such  practical  work  would  with  advantage  be 
carried  on  in  the  open  air — preferably  upon  the 
roof-garden  of  the  school* — and  this,  added  to  an 
ample  amount  of  physical  exercise  and  drill,  would 
go  far  to  stem  the  down-trending  stream  of  our 
national  physique.  Nor  should  it  he  thought  the 
benefits  derivable  are  only  physical ;  experience  has 
shown  that  the  intellect  is  concurrently  brightened. 
Physical  training,  it  has  been  demonstrated,  not 
only  abroad  (see  Appendix),  but  also  in  our  own 
country,  makes  children  more  intelligent  generally, 
quicker  at  their  mental  work,  and  more  resourceful. 
It  has  also  been  found  that,  whilst  the  time  taken 
from  other  studies  in  no  waj^  impeded  the  students’ 
progress  in  those  studies,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
quickened  their  grasp  of  new  ideas,  physical  train¬ 
ing  had  the  effect  of  exciting  the  interest  of  such 
children  as  showed  signs  of  possessing  a  particular^ 
lethargic  temperament,  and  to  stimulate  them,  as 
nothing  else  had  done,  to  work  at  other  things. 

As  to  drill,  this  should  be  led  up  to  through  out¬ 
door  games.  On  this  the  Educational  Committee 
arrived  at  the  following  :  ‘  It  is  desirable  that  more 


See  Chapter  IV.,  and  reference  in  this  chapter  to  saving 
which  might  be  effected  in  London. 
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School  Children  in  a  Continental  Garden  Village. 


The  ‘Community’  or  Club  Building,  Agneta  Garden  Village, 
Holland. 
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Men  Gymnasts  of  a  Garden  Village. 


Girl  Gymnasts  of  a  Garden  Village. 
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attention  sliould  be  given,  with  the  assistance,  where 
possible,  of  voluntary  agencies,  to  organizing  games 
for  school  children,  and  for  that  purpose  much 
greater  use  should  be  made  both  of  school  and 
I  public  playgrounds  than  at  present.  But  the  Com¬ 
mittee  are  of  opinion  that  no  scheme  of  games  alone 
can  ever  be  made  general  enough  to  supply  the 
place  of  methodical  physical  training,  and  they 
hope  that  a  regular  course  of  physical  exercises  will 
find  general  acceptance  with  Local  Authorities. 
While  they  consider  that  such  exercises  should, 
when  possible,  be  taken  in  the  open  air,  they  would 
urge  upon  Local  Authorities  the  expediency  of  pro¬ 
viding  playsheds  or  rooms  other  than  the  ordinary 
classrooms  in  which  the  exercises  may  be  conducted 
regularly.’  As  regards  drill,  we,  as  a  nation,  do 
not,  and  never  have,  placed  anything  like  adequate 
value  upon  its  importance.  Discipline,  the  ability 
for  smart,  concerted  action  and  respect  for  superiority 
of  rank  are  immensely  important  factors  in  the 
welfare  of  a  nation  largely  neglected  by  us.  With 
the  drill  of  children  we  obtain  the  combination  of 
the  inculcation  of  discipline  with  improved  physique 
and  more  becoming  manners  and  gait.  Laxity  in 
manners  and  a  slouching  gait  are  unhappily  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  British  lower  orders.  Sweden,  as 
has  been  pointed  out,  was  the  birthplace  of  physical 
training ;  one  sees  the  result  to-day  in  the  general 
deportment  of  the  popidace.  It  reveals  itself  in  the 
;  simplest  of  everyday  occurrences,  ‘  Having  regard 
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to  the  enormous  value  of  the  physique  of  growing 
lads,  says  the  report  of  the  Committee,  ‘  and  to  the 
possible  saving  of  expenditure  in  other  directions 


resulting  therefrom,  the  committee  are  of  opinion  | 
that  some  grant  should  be  made  from  the  national  || 
exchequer  in  aid  of  all  clubs  and  cadet  corps  in  j 
which  physical  or  quasi-military  training,  on  an  i 
approved  scheme,  is  conducted,  subject  to  public  j 
inspection.  Lads  should  be  made  to  attend  evening 
continuation  classes,  in  which  drill  and  physical 
exercises  should  take  a  prominent  place.’ 

There  is  much  truth  in  the  saying  that  the  Battle 
of  Waterloo  was  won  in  the  playing  fields  of  Eton. 
But  the  Battle  of  Waterloo  was  fought  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  last  century,  not  this.  In  the 
interim  great  changes  have  taken  place  in  foreign 
countries,  and  it  is  meet  that  we,  too,  should  change 
our  methods.  In  connection  with  the  present  Russo- 
Japanese  War  a  celebrated  French  General  recently 
compared  the  Japanese — in  whom  discipline  and 


appreciation  of  science  are  marked  traits — to  the 
Germans  at  the  time  of  the  war  of  1870.  It  was 
then  said  that  the  French  were  beaten  by  the  German 
schoolmaster ;  to-day,  says  the  General,  ‘  it  may  be 
said  that  the  J apanese  schoolmaster  has  been 
victorious  over  the  Russian  pope  or  priest.’  The 
changes,  moreover,  that  have  taken  place  have 
taught  us  that  mere  weight  of  fighting  material 
and  multitude  are  of  small  avail — indeed,  the  latter 
may  sometimes  tend  to  disaster.  Summing  up  the 
lessons  ‘which  no  nation  can  afford  to  overlook,’ 
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and  writing  upon  the  same  subject,  the  Italian 
Tribune  says  :  ‘  The  enormous  hulk  and  physical 
strength  of  Russia — and,  we  may  add,  of  America 
are  seen  to  be  of  little  avail  in  themselves.  They 
must  be  animated  by  an  enlightened  spirit,  by 
I  education,  and  by  constant  training.’ 

Recurring  to  cleanliness,  the  proper  ablution  of 
the  person  should  be  carried  out  and  supervised  at 
school.  Each  school  should  be  furnished  with  a 
lavatory  consisting  of  a  large  room,  in  glazed  brick, 
around  which  would  be  a  series  of  double  hooks, 
corresponding  to  the  number  of  scholars,  enclosed  in 
cupboards  having  wire  doors,  sliding  in  vertical 
sashes.  In  front  of  these  cupboards,  forming  a 
passage  and  affording  sufficient  space  for  undressing, 
would  be  a  dwarf  wall  of  glazed  brick  about  5  feet  in 
height.  Along  the  top  of  this  wall  would  pass  a 
water-pipe  furnished  with  numerous  nozzles  pro¬ 
jecting  downwards  at  an  angle  of  about  45  degrees. 
The  children,  in  the  order  of  their  respective  odd 
numbers,  would  file  into  this  room  and  stop  opposite 
their  own  hooks.  There,  divesting  themselves  of 
their  clothing,  they  would  pass  round  to  the  en¬ 
closure  formed  by  the  dwarf  wall,  each  stopping 
opposite  a  nozzle,  beneath  which  would  be  found  a 
wire  basket  containing  soap  and  brush.  Having 
lathered  themselves  down,  they  would  stand  beneath 
|the  douche  formed  by  the  nozzle  and  then  imme¬ 
diately  pass  to  a  plunge-bath.  The  even  number 
pupils  would  then  be  admitted,  and  so  on. 
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The  plunge-bath  would  be  considerably  deeper 
than  the  height  of  the  scholars,  but  it  would  be 
furnished  with  stout  manila  ropes  floating  and 
stretching  from  end  to  end  of  it.  Along  this  the 
children  who  could  not  swim  would  scramble — but 
familiarity  with  the  process  would  soon  breed  con¬ 
tempt  for  the  ropes’  aid,  and  in  most  instances  it 
would  be  unnecessary  to  teach  swimming,  except  to  ; 
correct  faults.  Arrived  at  the  other  end,  they  would  j 
go  to  triple  hooks,  bearing  their  own  numbers,  | 
and,  taking  their  rough  towels,  dry  themselves  | 
and  dress  in  a  school-dress  they  would  find  hanging  | 
there.  This  should  consist  of  a  flannel  shirt  and  a  | 
costume  of  washable  material,  such  as  brown  holland, 
woollen  socks  and  dry  shoes.  These  operations  should 
occupy  ten  to  twelve  minutes,  when  the  scholars 
would  pass  into  the  drill-ground  for  about  fifteen 
minutes’  smart  physical  exercise,  and  thence  to 
breakfast. 

If  we  ask  ourselves  why,  during  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century,  in  so  many  of  our  industries  we  have 
been  rapidly  out-paced — why,  for  example,  Germany 
should  supply  us  with  nearly  all  our  chemical  wants 
and  fulfil  our  industrial  needs,  to  the  displacement 
of  the  British  workman  ;  why,  moreover,  chemical 
processes  that  actually  had  their  birth  in  our  country 
have  flourished  under  the  care  of  the  Teuton,  but 
languished  in  the  hands  of  the  Briton,  and  even 
become  extinct — apart  from  the  attitude  of  labour — 
the  undoubtedly  correct  reply  is  out  neglect  of 
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science.  Our  competitors  had  the  prescience,  which 
1  we  lacked,  to  foresee  that,  following  on  the  footsteps 
I  of  rapid  advance  in  scientific  discovery,  and  the 
I  understanding  men  of  science  were  acquiring,  by 
their  study  of  pure  science,  of  the  forces  of  Nature, 
ere  long  great  benefits  would  accrue  from  applied 
'  science — in  other  words,  that  the  value  of  the  re- 
j  searches  of  the  scientist  would  become  apparent 
in  the  achievements  of  the  technologist,  as  one  by 
one  he  applied  science  to  industrial  operations ; 
annihilating  one  by  one  the  uncertainty  and  dis¬ 
appointment  of  ‘  rule  of  thumb  ’  processes  of  every 
nature,  and  rendering  every  operation  directly 
amenable  to  the  scientific  principles  underlying 
it.  The  aim  of  the  pure  scientist  and  the  duty  of 
the  applied  scientist  are  quite  separate  and  dis¬ 
tinct  ;  the  one  by  research  to  discuss  the  funda¬ 
mental  laws  and  principles  of  science,  as  it  were  an 
analytical  process ;  the  other,  by  suitable  pupilage, 
to  assimilate — a  synthetical  operation,  as  it  were — 
these  laws  and  principles  to  the  processes  of  repro¬ 
duction  and  the  operations  of  daily  life.*  The  pre¬ 
eminent  position  of  our  own  men  of  science  was 
acknowledged  the  world  over,  yet  their  warnings 
fell  upon  deaf  ears  in  our  own  country,  whilst 

*  It  is  now  some  eight-and-twenty  years  since  I  spent  some 
!  enjoyable  hours  with  the  late  great  scientist.  Professor  Helmholtz, 
j  whilst  he  showed  me  through  the  State-maintained  ‘  research  ’ 

!  laboratories  in  Berlin.  Even  to-day  we  have  not  a  similar  State- 
maintained  laboratory  devoted  to  research. 
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others,  foremost  among  them  the  Germans,  set  to 
work  to  train  up  a  class  of  men  it  was  seen  would  he 
required  to  carry  out  the  work.* 

To  be  perfectly  fair  and  accurate,  one  should  not 
omit  to  point  out  that  strenuous  efforts  to  provide 
apposite  education  for  the  class  of  men  —  technologists 
— it  was  seen  would  be  required  by  the  country 
were  made  at  an  early  date,  and  the  munificent 
pioneer  work  of  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  in 
this  regard  is  beyond  all  praise.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  one  should  nob  omit  to  point  out  that  the 
lethargy  of  our  manufacturers,  employers  of  labour, 
machinery,  chemical  processes,  and  such-like,  the 
class  of  men  for  whom  these  applied  scientists — 
engineers,  electricians,  chemists,  electro-technologists, 
etc. — were,  at  great  expense,  being  got  ready,  has 
occasioned  great  disappointment.  In  Germany 
every  works  is  amply  provided  with  these  technical 
scientists ;  their  Ph.D.’s  are  ever  busy,  not  only  in 
examining  the  raw  material  passing  in,  and  detecting 
adulteration  of  the  chemicals,  dyes,  reagents,  and 
vehicles  of  transition,  but  in  watching,  with  an  eye 
to  improving  them,  these  processes  of  transition  or 


(i 


*  Professor  Ayrton  informs  me  that  England  was  before  the 


Continent  in  the  establishment  of  a  teehnieal  institute  per  se. 
This,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  brought  about  by  the  muni¬ 
ficence  of  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London.  But,  it  must  also  be 
remembered,  the  Technical  High-Schools  at  Charlottenburg  and 
elsewhere  have  been  in  existence  a  long  time.  These  receive 
Government  grants,  and  this  to  an  extent  to  put  into  the  shade 
anything  done  by  our  country. 
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‘  manufacture,’  also  of  preventing  waste  and  turn¬ 
ing  into  profitable  account  bye-products  which  with 
us  had  been,  and  unfortunately  continue  to  be, 
cast  away  as  refuse.  The  result  has  been  already 
referred  to,  but,  unhappily,  the  lessons  are  taken 
but  tardily  to  heart. 

This,  then,  brings  one  to  the  consideration  of  the 
teaching  of  science  in  schools,  an  important  subject 
which,  however,  one  must  not  pursue  here  further 
than  to  say  that  in  its  present  form  it  is  wholly  un¬ 
satisfactory.  For  the  science  of  the  school  is  not 
that  of  the  works.  It  possesses,  indeed,  the  idiosyn¬ 
crasy  of  the  Latin  of  the  Universities  with  a  similar 
defect  that  it  requires  to  be  all  learnt  over  again. 
What  is  wanted  in  the  school  is  that  the  elementary 
science  taught  should  be  more  useful  afterwards ; 
whilst  what  is  wanted  in  the  college  is  scientific 
instruction  within  its  walls  in  combination  with 
application  of  it  in  a  practical  manner  without.  In 
this  relation  it  is  easy  to  estimate  the  advantages 
which  could  be  made  to  attach  to  the  colleges  in 
Garden  Cities.  Take,  for  example,  the  teaching  of 
agriculture,  horticulture,  floriculture,  botany,  forestry, 
land  surveying,  geology,  etc.  ;  the  value  of  the  morn¬ 
ing’s  class -work  with  the  afternoon’s  field-work 
would  be  inestimable.  To  many  minds  the  study  of 
science,  though  so  important,  is  ‘  dry,’  but  this  at 
once  disappears  when  the  practical  side  is  intro¬ 
duced. 

There  are  many  points  in  this  relation  one  would 
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wish  to  touch  upon,  but  I  must  content  myself  with  i: 
but  one — I  refer  to  the  great  value  of  teaching  the  i 
scientific  principles  underlying  the  operations  of  daily  - 
life.  This  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  in  regard 
to  health.  The  lad  of  common-sense,  whether  he  be  ; 
preparing  for  some  wholesome  athletic  competition  j 
or  only  occupied  in  ordinary  work,  would  be  the  less  | 
likely  to  do  foolish  things,  things  inimicable  to  his 
health,  if  he  had  been  instructed  in  the  principles  of 
physiology.  The  girl  would  be  more  likely  to  be 
more  cleanly  with  her  culinary  utensils  if  she  had 
been  taught  that  by  neglecbshe  might  poison  herself 
or  her  family  ;  the  housewife  would  be  more  careful 
in  various  practices  if  she  were  shown  that  such 
were  dangerous  and  might  result  in  disease  in  her 
house.  To  be  merely  bidden  to  do  a  thing,  or 
warned  not  to  do  a  thing,  carries  far  less  weight  and 
produces  a  far  more  fleeting  impression  than  if  the 
reason  underlying  the  advice  or  prohibition  were 
explained  and  the  scientific  principles  underlying 
the  matter  demonstrated  in  a  simple  and  intelligible 
manner.* 

*  Early  in  the  present  year  the  Evening  Continuation  Schools 
Committee  of  the  London  School  Board  decided  to  arrange 
a  series  of  lectures  on  health  in  a  number  of  schools.  Twenty 
weekly  classes  were  started,  selected  medical  practitioners  acting 
as  lecturers.  In  a  report  upon  this  it  is  stated  that  the  experi¬ 
ment  has  been  entirely  successful,  and  the  lectures  are  desired  in 
many  more  schools.  The  pupils  have  varied  in  age  from  fourteen 
to  eighty  ;  many  married  couples  and  young  people  have  attended, 
and  the  attendance  has  averaged  over  600  each  week.  The 
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One  cannot  but  think  that  the  advent  of  the 
‘  lady  doctor  ’  is  fraught  with  great  potentialities  in 
regard  to  the  hygienic  Conditions  and  happiness  of 
our  working  population.  Their  kindness  of  heart 
will  probably  carry  them  to,  and  secure  a  welcome 
for  them  in,  many  thousands  of  dwellings,  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  which  had  never  seen  the  inside  of  a 
lecture  theatre,  and  whose  grade  of  intelligence 
would  avail  them  little  by  a  course  of  lectures.  A  nd 
their  ‘  hints  on  health  ’  in  the  house  will  he  taken 
with  due  respect  from  the  source  whence  they  come, 
whilst  directions  concerning  the  preparation  of  food 
would  doubtless  be  acted  upon  to  the  benefit  alike 
of  the  health  of  the  ofifspring  and  the  household 
purse.  ^  Improper  feeding  is  a  far  more  potent  cause 
of  starvation  among  the  children  of  the  poor  than 


popularity  of  the  lectures  has  been  due,  without  doubt,  in  a 
large  measure  to  the  fact  that  each  lesson  was  made  as  practical 
and  elementary  as  possible,  and  a  strictly  non-technical,  graphic 
treatment  of  the  subject  was  given.  In  order  to  bring  the 
lessons  home  to  the  pupils,  and  to  appeal  to  the  eye  as  well  as 
to  the  ear,  part  of  each  lecture  was  devoted  to  simple  experi¬ 
ments.  These,  experience  has  shown,  have  been  both  telling  and 
helpful. 

One  lecturer  believes  that  the  lectures  will  be  ‘  a  potent  means 
of  arousing  a  military  conscience  amongst  the  masses  of  London,’ 
whilst  Dr.  Collins,  who  organized  the  series,  has  stated  that 
‘  the  practical  result  of  this  work  will  be  the  dissemination  of 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  health.  Instruction  given  in  these 
classes  will  ultimately  be  far-reaching,  and  will  do  much  to  raise 
the  standard  of  health  of  the  community.’ 
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insufficient  feeding,’  says  Mrs.  Bosanquet,  ‘and  if  the 
benevolent  people  who  every  winter  flood  the  East 
End  with  soup  would,  instead,  devise  some  way  of 
teaching  the  women  simple  cooking  and  the  elemen¬ 
tary  laws  of  health,  they  would  soon  see  better 
results  from  their  work.’ 

Popular  ignorance  of  sanitary  science  is  both 
widespread  and  colossal.  Year  after  year  thousands 
of  infants’  lives  are  sacrificed,  not  from  any  lack  of 
maternal  tenderness,  but  from  want  of  knowledge. 
For  the  five  years  ending  in  1900,  156  out  of  every 
1,000  infants  born  died  within  a  year.  One  infant 
in  every  six  dies  before  it  reaches  its  first  birthday. 
This  terrible  death-roll  has  been  going  on  for  the  last 
fifty  years,  and  is  as  large  to-day  as  ever.  Nor  is 
this  all.  Many  of  those  who  survive  come  into  the 
struggle  for  existence — a  very  real  struggle  in  the 
case  of  the  poor  of  London — with  constitutions  so 
impaired  that  their  lives  are  not  a  source  of  strength, 
but  a  burden  to  the  State. 

Who  can  be  less  well  adapted  to  be  a  working¬ 
man’s  wife — though  otherwise,  perhaps,  admirably 
eligible — than  a  domestic  servant,  who  has  picked 
up  her  notions  of  cookery  from  what  she  has  seen  in 
the  kitchen  of  a  rich  man’s  house  ?  Yet  the  health 
of  a  nation  depends  largely  upon  its  cooks  and  cook¬ 
ing,  and  thus  both  the  individual  and  the  subject 
possess  far  greater  importance  than  is  generally 
ascribed  to  them. 

Probably  the  reflection  never  strikes  the  mistress 
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of  the  house,  and  certainly  never  the  domestic  cook, 
that  she  possesses  in  her  kitchen  a  more  or  less  per¬ 
fectly-equipped  laboratory,  where  the  most  delicate 
[  and  beautiful  chemical  processes  and  experiments 
I  are  daily  carried  out.  The  kitchen  is,  unhappily, 
the  last  place  where  one  would  look  for  science ; 

I  nevertheless,  the  proceedings  of  even  the  least 
j  experienced  cook  are  regulated — although  she  knows 
I  it  not — by  the  strictest  scientific  principles,  and  it  is 
the  universal  ignorance  of  even  the  most  elementary 
and  fundamental  of  these  laws  that  is  responsible  for 
an  enormous  waste  of  food  and  fuel.  The  time  has 
not  yet  come — though  it  surely  is  not  far  distant — 
when  at  least  a  modicum  of  chemical  knowledge  will 
be  required  of  every  cook  ;  but  at  present  we  are 
content  to  leave  our  domestic  economy — and  what 
is  more,  our  digestive  organs — to  the  care  of  servants 
whose  training  is  entirely  based  on  rule  of  thumb, 
tempered  by  such  superstitions  as  have  been  handed 
down  in  the  kitchen  for  hundreds  of  generations. 
So  crystallized  have  certain  customs  become  by  right 
of  long  and  established  usage,  that  to  question  their 
perfect  wisdom  seems  nothing  short  of  revolutionary. 
Nevertheless,  a  very  little  experimenting  may  show 
that  even  the  commonest  are  too  often  based  on 
wrong  principles.  Take,  for  example,  that  simplest 
of  all  culinary  feats,  the  cooking  of  an  egg — the 
‘  boiling  ’  of  an  egg,  as  the  expression  invariably  has 
it.  To  state  bluntly  that  to  boil  an  egg  for  the 
orthodox  three  and  a  half  minutes  is  a  highly  im- 
!  VOL.  II.  47 
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proper  mode  of  procedure  would  doubtless  shock  the 
feelings  of  the  domestic  cook,  but  it  is  none  the  less 
capable  of  immediate  proof.  Place  a  small  quantity 
of  raw  white  of  egg — the  simplest  form  of  albumen 
— in  a  test-tube  ;  place  the  tube  in  a  vessel  of  water, 
and  gradually  heat  it,  gauging  the  temperature 
meanwhile  with  a  thermometer.  As  soon  as  the 
albumen  attains  a  temperature  of  approximately  ; 
134°  F.,  white  fibres  will  be  first  seen  to  form  within  ; 
it.  These  increase  rapidly  until  about  160°  is 
reached,  when  the  whole  mass  becomes  white  and 
nearly  opaque.  If  this  substance  is  now  examined 
and  tasted  it  will  be  found  tender,  delicate,  jelly-  | 
like,  and  eminently  digestible.  Continue  the  experi¬ 
ment,  however,  by  heating  the  albumen  till  boiling- 
point  is  reached,  and  keeping  it  there  awhile  and  it 
will  drv  and  shrink  and  become  horny  ;  while  if  the 

4/  ** 

heat  is  carried  a  little  further  the  result  is  a  sub¬ 
stance  so  hard  and  tough  as  to  be  quite  unsuitable 
for  human  digestion.  To  go  a  little  further,  a 
similar  experiment  tried  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg 
will  demonstrate  the  surprising  result  that  this 
coagulates  at  a  lower  temperature  than  the  white. 
When  eggs  are  cooked  in  an  ordinary  way,  the  three 
and  a  half  minutes’  immersion,  though  the  water  be 
boiling,  is  insufficient  to  allow  the  heat  to  pass  fully 
to  the  middle,  and  therefore  the  white  is  subjected 
to  a  higher  temperature  than  the  yolk.  The  per¬ 
fectly-cooked  egg,  where  the  yolk  and  white  alike 
are  tender  and  digestible,  is,  as  personal  experience 
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will  readily  show,  one  that  has  never  been  boiled  at 
all,  but  has  been  allowed  to  remain  for  ten  minutes 
or  so  at  a  temperature  between  30*^  and  40°  below 
the  boiling-point. 

I  What  applies  to  the  simple  operation  of  ‘  boiling  ’ 

!  an  egg  is  applicable  also  to  the  still  more  simple 
process  of  ‘  making  a  cup  of  tea.’  The  present  mode 
of  tea-making — especially  when  teapot  and  tea-leaves,, 
as  we  are  told,  stand  upon  the  workers’  hob  the  day 
through — is  eminently  unscientific.  The  good  old- 
time  lady  who  has  her  tea  infused  in  an  earthen¬ 
ware  pot  and  at  once  transfers  the  decoction  to  her 
handsome  silver  pot,  the  inside  of  which  she  does  not 
desire  to  defile  with  nasty  brown  fur,  does  a  scientific 
thing,  yet  she  may  not  understand  the  principle  in¬ 
volved.  She  brews  the  cup  which  cheers  her,  and 
she  does  not  perform  the  unnecessary  and  harmful 
chemical  process  of  tanning  within  her. 

All  this  is  very  simple  when  properly  explained, 
and  the  great  charm  and  value  of  science  teaching  is 
that  one  may  be  led  up  by  imperceptible  steps  to 
things  more  complex  and  more  important.  Thus 
this  same  peculiar  semi-fluid  albumen  is  the  basis 
of  the  juice  of  all  meats,  the  cause  of  their  varied 
flavours  ;  and  when  we  have  learned  something  of  its 
behaviour  in  regard  to  the  egg,  we  are  the  better 
I  prepared  to  estimate  its  value  and  accord  it  proper 
treatment  in  the  scientific  cooking  of  meat.  Then 
we  are  taught  concerning  its  small  value  as  a 
nutrient  per  se,  and  its  great  value  in  combination 
'  47—2 
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with  fibrin  ;  the  trained  nurse  knows  its  short¬ 
comings  and  value  in  regard  to  the  beef-tea  of  her 
patient ;  the  housewife  its  peculiarities  ;  whilst  the  j 
poor  mother  may  no  longer  throwaway  the  principal 
nutriment  of  the  few  scraps  of  meat  she  has  been 
able  to  boil  under  the  impression  that  the  ‘  water  ’ 
is  no  good. 

The  careful  assimilation  of  the  culinary  art  with  i 
scientific  principles  is  also  likely  to  be  productive 
of  great  economy.  Quite  recently  a  process  of  quick 
and  economical  bread -making  was  demonstrated 
publicly  in  London.  By  the  present  method  of 
bread -making  from  eight  to  fourteen  hours  are 
required  to  prepare  the  dough  for  the  oven,  but  by 
the  new  process  this  can  be  done  in  about  an  hour 
and  a  half.  In  this  process  the  baker,  after  having 
made  a  mixture  by  dissolving  5  ounces  of  flour  in 
2  quarts  of  water,  calling  it  creamed  flour,  raised 
its  temperature  to  160°  F.,  and  then  reduced  it 
after  a  few  minutes  to  95° ;  6  ounces  of  yeast  were 
added.  This  liquid  compound  was  then  absorbed 
in  28  pounds  of  flour,  and,  after  some  manipulation 
in  the  ordinary  way  by  the  baker,  the  dough  was 
ready  for  baking.  The  process  has  fulfilled  expecta¬ 
tions  both  as  to  the  time  occupied  and  the  result 
attained.  Among  the  advantages,  we  are  told,  are 
that  it  gives  an  increased  yield  of  from  five  to  six 
loaves  from  a  sack  of  flour,  that  the  quality  of  the 
bread  is  sweeter  and  sounder,  and  that  it  yields  a 
substantial  saving  to  the  baker. 
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This  digression  has  been  made  for  the  purpose  of 
emphasizing  the  value  of  practical  science  teaching, 

;  whilst  it  serves  to  show,  especially  if  the  gradual 
i  increment  principle  be  observed,’  how  interesting — 

^  nay,  fascinating — it  can  be  made  for  the  student. 

I  In  regard  to  the  industrial  classes,  it  is  above  all 
'  things  necessary  that  the  instruction  given  should 
be  practical.  But  this  should  not  be  confined  to 
I  the  student  ;  the  instructors  themselves  should  be 
*  practically  instructed  and  able  to  skilfully  demon - 
i  strate  manually.  Indeed,  that  a  teacher  should  be 
'  absolute  master  of  his  work  manually  is  the  only  way 
i  to  inspire  respect  in  the  student.  I  remember  an 
episode  which  might  be  cited  to  give  point  to  this. 
The  students  of  an  engineering  school  had  sat  out  a 
long  course  of  lectures  upon  roof  construction,  in 
which  somewhat  recondite  ‘  graphic  statistics  ’  were 
made  great  use  of  by  the  professor.  These  students 
were  subsequently  being  conducted  through  a  large 
foundry,  when  that  same  professor  stumbled  over  a 
casting,  the  peculiar  shape  of  which  aroused  the  in¬ 
terest  of  students  and  instructor  alike.  Asked  what 
it  might  be,  the  professor  was  unable  to  say  ;  all  the 
same,  it  was  an  angle-casting  belonging  to  a  roof. 

But  what  applies  to  teachers  applies  equally  in 
the  case  of  masters  and  mistresses.  The  cook  in  the 
j  kitchen  has  no  real  respect  for  the  dictates  of  her 
!  mistress  if  she  detects  that  the  latter  has  no  real 
I  knowledge  of  cookery.  If,  however,  the  mistress 
I  demonstrates  her  practical  acquaintance  with  the 
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subject,  in  regard  to  which  she  gives  instructions,  by 
occasionally  undertaking  some  part  of  the  practical 
operation,  the  respect  becomes  sincere,  ‘  The  bad  i 
workman  complains  of  his  tools,’  and  I  have  always 
found  that  verbal  explanation  or  argument  avails 
little  ;  the  best  plan  is  to  doff  the  coat  and  practically 
work  the  machine  for  an  hour  or  two.  This  at  once 
carries  conviction  and  commands  respect.  This  done,  ' 
if  it  be  obvious  that  the  complaints  were  a  mere  j 
shifty  device,  the  episode  is  best  concluded  by  the  j 
discharge  of  the  operative.  Again,  what  is  true  of 
industry  should  become  applicable  to  ordinary  life, 
and  in  this  connection  it  is  gratifying  to  observe  ; 
that  the  recent  and  extensive  introduction  of  motor  i 
vehicles  is  having  the  effect  of  bringing  forward  a 
race  of  practical  men — and  even  women — amongst 
the  well-to-do  ;  for  one  finds  them  not  only  acquiring 
mechanical  knowledge,  but  donning  ‘  overalls  ’  and 
engaging  in  the  practical  operations  of  adjustment 
and  repair.  In  every  sphere  of  life  the  ready  use  of 
the  hands  and  the  knowledge  of  tools  and  their  uses 
is  valuable.  The  ability  to  drive  a  nail — to  hit  it 
fairly  instead  of  the  thumb — is  always  valuable  in 
every  grade  and  at  every  stage  of  life.  To  be  able 
to  render  ‘  first  aid,’  as  it  were,  mechanically,  as  well 
as  medically,  might  often  stand  one  in  good  stead, 
as  for  example  in  stopping  a  burst  water-pipe,  whilst 
it  removes  the  helpless  feeling  experienced  by  the 
impracticable  when  the  workman  has  to  be  called  in. 

Lastly,  if  properly  systematized,  the  teaching  of 
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handicraft  can  be  made  materially  helpful  in  con¬ 
junction  with  oral  instruction.  Bearing  upon  this, 
the  recently  expressed  views  of  that  eminent 
authority  on  such  matters,  Sir  Philip  Magnus,  might 
be  cited.  He  said  that  ‘  It  was  not  until  the  fact 
was  recognised  that  many  subjects  of  instruction 
might  be  taught  in  connection  with  workshop 
training,  and  that  the  methods  of  the  workshop 
I  might  be  made  applicable  to  the  teaching  of  other 
f  subjects,  that  manual  instruction  would  find  its 
I  proper  place  in  our  elementary  and  higher  schools. 

[  To  this  end  the  instruction  must  be  continuous  from 
>  the  early  kindergarten  exercises  till  the  boy  or  girl 
left  the  school.  Hitherto  the  materials  of  manual 
^  instruction  had  been  wood  and  iron.  But  if  the 
instruction  was  to  be  continuous,  other  materials  and 
other  methods  than  those  at  present  adopted  must 
(  be  employed.  The  manual  instruction  must  be  made 
i.  the  means  of  progressively  developing  the  child’s 
I  intelligence,  and  of  providing  subjects  for  inquiry  and 
I  thought  in  the  region  of  elementary  geometry ,  arith- 
f  metic,  and  mensuration,  and,  to  some  extent,  in  the 
f  rudiments  of  natural  and  experimental  science,  from 
i  the  earliest  age  throughout  the  child’s  entire  school 
career.  Only  a  small  part  of  the  manual  training- 
,  field  had  so  far  been  systematically  surveyed.  At 
present  the  course  of  manual  instruction  in  all  our 
schools  was  discontinuous  and  broken.  Between  the 
'  age  when  kindergarten  exercises  ceased  and  the 
time  when  a  boy  was  fit  to  pass  to  wood-working 
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tools — roughly,  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  I 
eleven — a  boy  received  no  instruction  by  manual 
methods,  except,  perhaps,  in  drawing,  and  relied 
almost  exclusively  upon  oral  teaching.  Methods  of 
instruction  had  to  be  discovered  and  materials  for 
workshop  exercises  had  to  be  suggested,  which  would 
serve  to  utilize  this  unemployed  interval.  In  con¬ 
necting  these  two  periods  care  must  he  taken  that 
the  secondary  influence  of  manual  instruction  should 
also  be  continuous — that  the  training  in  observation,  | 
measurement,  and  reasoning,  should  be  developed  I 
by  appropriate  exercises  for  each  successive  year,  i 
In  the  training  of  girls  much  had  to  be  done  in  I 
this  direction.  Except  as  regards  sewing,  which,  ; 
although  in  some  cases  useful  for  boys,  was  essen-  j 
tial  for  girls,  the  manual  instruction  for  girls  from 
eleven  or  twelve  years  oin.vards  should  be  largely,  if 
not  entirely,  associated  with  the  domestic  arts.’ 

k  disappointing  feature  is  the  percentage  of  those 
who  cannot  be  made  to  reap  the  benefit  of  our 
present  educational  system.  Things,  however,  are 
far  better  than  they  were  half  a  century  ago,  when 
ragged  schools  were  the  only  means  of  imparting 
fragmentary  instruction,  and  when  it  was  estimated 
that  the  attendance  of  the  lads  only  averaged  a 
couple  of  hours  per  week.  At  that  date  hordes  of 
semi-naked  children  roamed  the  streets  of  towns, 
leading  a  nomadic  life,  sleeping  in  dens,  and  living 
on  beggary  and  theft.  To-day  much  of  this  has 
disappeared,  but  the  gipsy  nomads  are  allowed  to 
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remain — a  class  of  people  who  can  with,  impunity 
defy  both  sanitary  and  educational  laws. 

Turning  to  the  commercial  side,  here  again  the 
essential  is  practical  as  opposed  to  academic 
instruction.  For  example,  one  may  engage  fifty 
clerks  and  typists,  all  of  whom  will  satisfactorily 
take  down  from  dictation  and  execute  in  efficient 
manner  a  letter ;  but  not  one  of  these,  if  given  the 
heads  of  a  reply  to  a  letter  received,  could  indite 
a  letter  to  embody  those  heads  and  produce  a  satis¬ 
factory  and  business-like  reply.  The  art  of  a 
business  letter  is  clearness  and  compactness  com¬ 
bined  with  explicitness  and  sharp  separation  of  the 
various  matters  contained  in  it.  In  other  words, 
the  art  of  a  commercial  letter  should  lie  in  its 
ability  to  bring  the  reply  desired — i.e.,  that  each 
compactly-put  question  should  bring  forth  an  equally 
terse  and  definite  reply.  The  subject  of  connnercial 
letter-writing  should  certainly  receive  more  atten¬ 
tion.  As  another  example,  shorthand  might  be 
taken.  This  splendid  modern  innovation — ^vffiich 
brought  an  obscure  individual  into  such  fame 
and  secured  him  a  knighthood — should  be  taught 
as  early  as  possible,  not  left  unnecessarily  late,  as 
is  usually  the  case,  often,  indeed,  delegated  to  the 
evening  class  attended  by  the  tired  clerk,  whose 
salary  is  lessened  by  his  ignorance  of  it.  If  taught 
early  it  becomes  of  double  utility,  for  it  can  be 
made  of  immense  benefit  to  the  student  whilst 
attending  his  lectures.  Freehand  drawing,  again. 
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should  not  be  confined  to  floral  work  and  profiles, 
on  the  assumption,  as  it  were,  that  the  student  must 
necessarily  become  an  R.A.  It  should  invariably 
he  combined  with  the  perspective  of  solids,  so  that 
a  man  in  after-life  might  rapidly  sketch  any  object 
of  which  particulars  are  required — a  room,  a  house, 
a  piece  of  machinery — in  such  manner  that  it  may 
be  dimensioned.  On  the  other  hand,  labour  might 
be  saved  in  mechanical  drawing  by  the  employment 
of  squared  paper — introduced  into  this  country,  I 
believe,  by  Professor  John  Perry,  F.R.S.  With  this 
not  only  can  sketches  be  rapidly  drawn,  but  such 
sketches  are  at  once  drawn  to  scale.  Geometrical 
illustration — which  should  accompany  as  much  as 
possible  mathematical  calculation,  seeing  that  it 
appeals  to  the  eye  as  well  as  to  the  brain — can  be 
carried  out  with  facility  5  whilst  numerical  results 
obtained,  which  whilst  in  the  form  of  a  mass  of 
figures  convey  nothing  in  the  form  of  a  concrete  idea, 
can  at  once  be  brought  home  to  the  understanding  by 
being  plotted  as  curves  on  suitably  squared  paper. 

Book-keeping  also  should  not  be  taught  on  the 
supposition  that  the  system  in  which  instruction  is 
given  is  the  c?^/y.one  and  of  universal  adaptation, 
and  that  the  student  must  necessarily  himself 
become  a  merchant.  But  rather  a  thorough  under¬ 
standing  of  the  principles  involved  should  be 
imparted,  so  that  upon  these  the  clerk  may  build 
the  superstructure  according  to  the  office  he  sub¬ 
sequently  finds  himself  in. 
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Perhaps  the  most  important  point  to  be  impressed 
— in  connection  with  education  in  its  relation  to 
commerce — is  the  disability  under  which  we  suffer 
from  our  neglect  of  modern  languages !  It  is  no  use 
sending  commercial  travellers  into  a  country  unless 
they  know  the  language,  and  as  long  as  our  schools 
persist  in  neglecting — ‘I  might  almost  say  ignoring,’ 
says  Lord  Avebury — modern  languages,  it  will  be 
impossible  for  mercantile  houses  to  find  suitable 
representatives.  I  have  ventured  to  point  out  that 
the  same  course  of  instruction  Avhich  sufficed  to 
make  active  minds  great  in  the  past  would  not  avail 
to-day.  In  those  days,  as  also  at  the  date  when  our 
public  schools  were  first  established,  Avhilst  natural 
science  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  existed,  there  was 
but  little  difference  between  schools  and  grammar 
schools,  and  at  that  epoch  a  ^Ma6t-dead  language 
was  partially  revived  to  form  the  vehicle  of  inter¬ 
change  of  thought  between  scholars.  At  that  time 
it  was  taught  and  spoken,  but  subsequently  it  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  taught  but  not  spoken  ;  nevertheless  it 
formed  the  most  important  matter  of  education. 

‘  Our  education,’  Charles  Buxton  wrote,  ‘  too  often 
consists  in  merely  learning  the  words  which  dead 
gentlemen  of  2,000  years  ago  would  have  used  ’ ; 
whilst  Lubbock  remarks,  ‘  In  our  present  system  our 
boys  are  not  taught  to  speak  Latin  or  Greek,  and  as 
an  acme  of  absurdity,  as  a  precaution  to  render  the 
instruction  as  useless  as  possible,  they  are  trained 
to  pronounce  the  words  very  differently  from  the 
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Romans  or  Greeks  themselves,  or  indeed  from  the 
people  of  any  other  country,  and  even  from  the 
Scotch.’ 

For  those  who  are  to  engage  in  the  serious 
husiness  of  life,  far  too  much  time  is  still  allotted  to 
Latin  and  Greek,  and  the  excessive  amount  thus 
expended  has  been  both  deplored  and  criticised  from 
the  time  Milton  wrote  in  his  letter  to  Master  Samuel 
Hartlih :  ‘  We  do  amiss  to  spend  seven  or  eight 
years  merely  in  scraping  together  so  much  miserable 
Latin  and  Greek  as  might  be  learnt  otherwise  easily 
and  delightfully  in  one  year  ’ ;  for,  observing  truly 
that  ‘  though  a  linguist  should  pride  himself  to  have 
all  the  tongues  that  Babel  cleft  the  world  into,  yet  if 
he  have  not  studied  the  solid  things  in  them,  as  well 
as  the  words  and  lexicons,  he  were  nothing  so  much 
to  he  esteemed  a  learned  mau  as  any  yeoman  or  trades¬ 
man  competently  wise  in  his  mother  dialect  only.’* 

During  the  last  century  there  have  been  five 
Commissions  specially  appointed  to  inquire  into, 

*  In  the  opinion  of  that  learned  and  versatile  savant  Huxley, 
‘  Education  should  enable  a  boy  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  to  read  and 
write  his  own  language  with  ease  and  accuracy,  and  with  a  sense 
of  literary  excellency  derived  from  the  study  of  our  classic 
writers ;  to  have  a  general  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  his 
own  country,  and  with  the  great  laws  of  social  existence  ;  to  have 
acquired  the  rudiments  of  the  physical  and  psychological  sciences, 
and  a  fair  knowledge  of  elementary  arithmetic  and  geometry. 
He  should  have  obtained  an  acquaintance  with  logic  rather  by 
example  than  by  precept ;  while  the  acquirement  of  the  elements 
of  music  and  drawing  should  have  been  pleasure  rather  than 
work.’ 
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or  to  deal  with,  educational  matters,  and  it  is  most 
significant  that  all  these  Commissions  made  the 
same  complaint,  and  offered  similar  suggestions. 
The  first  was  appointed  in  1861  to  inquire  into  the 
management  of  our  great  public  schools — Eton, 
Winchester,  Westminster,  Charterhouse,  St.  Paul’s, 
Merchant  Tajdor’s,  Harrow,  and  Shrewsbury.  After 
a  careful  inquiry,  the  Commissioners  expressed  their 
opinion  strongly,  in  regard  to  modern  languages,  that 
more  time  should  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  them, 
while  as  regards  science,  they  reported  ‘  with  regret  ’ 
that  it  was  ‘  practically  excluded  from  the  education 
of  the  higher  classes  in  England.’  Strange,  indeed, 
it  is  to  read  in  this  report  that  ‘  education  is 
narrower  than  it  was  three  centuries  ago,  whilst 
science  has  prodigiously  extended  her  empire,  has 
explored  immense  tracts,  divided  them  into  pro¬ 
vinces,  introduced  into  them  order  and  method,  and 
made  them  accessible  to  all.’ 

‘  Our  present  system  of  education,  or  rather  half¬ 
education,’  says  Lord  Avebury,  ‘  is  not  the  fault  of 
the  preparatory  schools.  They  are  dominated  by  the 
great  public  schools,  and  the  great  public  schools 
again  by  the  Universities.  The  Universities  must 
bear  the  responsibility.  They  have,  indeed,  ex¬ 
cellent  science  schools  and  eminent  professors,  but 
they  treat  the  knowledge  of  Nature  as  an  extra — 
an  ornamental,  but  not  an  integral — part  of  educa¬ 
tion,  not  necessary  for  the  degree.  The  lion’s  share 
of  the  prizes — exhibitions,  scholarships,  and  fellow- 
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ships — goes  to  classics  and  mathematics.  Naturally, 
therefore,  the  great  public  schools  feel  that  they 
can  spare  but  little  time  for  science  and  modern 
languages,  and  as  it  is  neglected  in  the  public 
schools,  it  is  almost  ignored  in  preparatory  schools.’ 

If  we  reflect  upon  the  great  change,  principally 
due  to  the  invention  of  the  steam-engine,  which  has 
taken  place  during  the  past  century,  we  shall  at 
once  see  that  matters  should  now  be  reversed.  The 
‘  lion’s  share  ’  of  attention  should  now  be  bestowed 
upon  applied  mathematics,  technical  instruction,  and 
modern  languages.  The  study  of  dead  languages 
should  be  viewed  more  in  the  light  of  intellectual 
recreation,  a  delightful  one,  lasting  through  life  ;  for 
in  tracing  the  derivation  of  modern  words  we  are 
taken  back  into  the  ancient  world.  Would  we  learn 
the  opinion  of  commercial  men  on  this  important 
matter,  we  have  only  to  read  the  resolution  drawn 
up  by  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  passed 
unanimously  by  the  Associated  Chambers :  ‘  That 
this  Association  greatly  regrets  the  deplorable 
neglect  of  modern  languages  and  science  in  our 
great  public  schools,  and  that  a  memorial  be 
addressed  to  the  Lord  President  of  the  Council 
urging  him  to  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary 
to  give  effect  in  this  respect  to  the  wise  regulations 
and  statutes  made  by  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Public  Schools,  which  was  presided  over  by  the  late 
Archbishop  of  York,  and  of  which  the  late  Prime 
Minister  was  himself  a  member.’ 
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Not  only  does  onr  neglect  seriously  hamper  us 
abroad,  but  mercantile  clerical  occupation  at  home 
has  become  acutely  adversely  affected  ;  for,  as  a 
result  of  our  present  system,  British  firms  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  employ  foreign  clerks.  A  facetious  young 
German,  employed  by  a  mercantile  firm  in  London, 
is  reported  to  have  written  home  to  his  family  : 
‘  You  will  be  sorry  to  hear  that  there  are  still  some 
Englishmen  employed  in  our  office.’  The  trenchant 
sarcasm  bears  its  full  measure  of  truth  ;  without 
doubt  it  is  a  serious  matter  for  our  clerks  that 
English  firms  should  be  compelled  to  employ 
foreigners  because  our  schools  so  sadly  neglect  the 
study  of  foreign  languages. 

A  very  interesting  parallel  has  been  drawn  by 
Lord  Avebury,  who  says :  ‘  Perhaps  the  country 
where  education  is  most  honoured,  where  most  time 
is  given  to  it,  and  where  honours  and  rewards, 
offices  and  appointments  are  most  dependent  upon 
the  result  of  study,  is  the  great  empire  of  China, 
On  the  other  hand,  it  will  also  be  admitted  that 
the  stagnation  of  that  great  empire,  and  the  back¬ 
ward  condition  of  that  clever  and  cultivated  people, 
is  greatly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Chinese  idea  of 
education  consists  of  a  knowledge  of  the  Chinese 
classics,  and  does  not  include  any  study  of  foreign 
languages,  or  any  knowledge  of  the  world  in  which 
we  live.’ 

Continental  countries,  especially  Germany,  have 
made  vast  commercial  strides  of  late  years,  and  such 
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advance  is  directly  attributable  to  two  things  :  (a)  the 
enforced  acquirement  of  foreign  languages,  and 
{b)  technical  instruction  in  their  high  schools. 
These  are  mercantile  weapons  the  power  of  which 
we  have  never  properly  appreciated.  ‘  To  compete 
in  commerce  without  technical  education  is  like 
fighting  a  battle  with  bows  and  arrows  against  rifles 
and  cannon.’* 

I  have  endeavoured  to  show  how  very  materially  j 
sound  health  reflects  not  only  socially  —  on  the  i 
happiness  of  the  people — but  nationally.  Slight  i 
consideration  will,  in  addition,  serve  to  show  us  its  j 
great  importance  in  regard  to  education.  Obviously  I 
Garden  Cities  will  stand  at  great  advantage  in  this  : 
also ;  for,  apart  from  the  increased  results  obtain-  i 
able  from  a  given  expenditure,  by  its  very  nature,  i 
the  construction  of  the  towns  will  afford  that  great 
desideratum,  healthy  schools. 

The  ventilation  of  classrooms,  says  the  Medical 
Ofiicer  of  the  late  London  School  Board,  in  a  report 
just  published,  is  ‘  the  most  important  sanitary  ques¬ 
tion  ’  connected  with  education,  and  in  a  solution  of 
the  difficulties  it  presents  ‘  the  most  difficult  task 
the  engineer  has  to  face.’  Ordinary  town  air  con¬ 
tains  4  volumes  per  10,000  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  and 
a  benevolent  Legislature  has  laid  it  down  that  in 
cotton  factories  the  proportion  must  not  rise  higher 
than  9  per  10,000.  It  is  suggested  that  10  per 
10,000  would  indicate  ‘  defective  ’  ventilation  in  a 
*  Avebury. 
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classroom,  but  even  with  the  ratio  at  this  point  the 
f  majority  of  London  schools,  it  appears,  would  he 
j  open  to  reproach.  Experiments  made  in  the  Pocock 
Street  School  when  the  gas  was  lighted  indicated 
an  impurity  of  15*5  per  10,000.  It  is  open  to  argu¬ 
ment  whether  lessons  learned  in  an  atmosphere  as 
foul  as  this  can  produce  any  benefits  commensurate 
with  the  physical  harm  inevitably  caused  by  in¬ 
haling  the  poisonous  gases.* 

I  As  civilization  proceeds  one  sees  more  and  more 
I  clearly  that  education  should  continue  throughout 
I  the  whole  term  of  life.  It  has  been  well  said  that 
i  the  life  of  an  engineer  must  be  one  of  continuous 
study ;  he  must  be  ever  instructing  himself — and 
this  energetically — to  keep  pace  with  the  advances 
of  science ;  he  must,  for  all  his  career,  feel  himself 
still  in  the  school  of  Nature — a  college  directed  by 
the  council  of  natural  forces.  But  should  not  this 
apply  to  all  professions  ?  Should  it  not,  indeed, 
apply  to  every  intelligent  individual  ?  In  this  con¬ 
nection  one  cannot  enter  that  sanctum,  sanctorum, 
of  our  nation,  wherein  we  can  partake  of  that  in- 

I  *  The  Committee  are  emphatic  in  recommending  that  a 
i  systematized  medical  inspection  of  children  at  school  should  be 
imposed  as  a  public  duty  on  every  school  authority,  and  they 
agree  with  the  Royal  Commission  on  Physical  Training  (Scotland) 
that  a  contribution  towards  the  cost  should  be  made  out  of  the 
Parliamentary  vote.  With  the  assistance  of  teachers  properly 
trained  in  the  various  branches  of  hygiene,  the  system  could  be 
so  far  based  on  their  observations  and  records  that  no  large  and 
expensive  medical  staff  would  be  necessary. 
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estimable  advantage  of  being  able  to  commune  with 
the  living  works  of  tbe  dead — the  precious  life-  || 
blood  of  master  spirits  fled,  embabned  and  treasured 
up  for  us — the  reading-room  of  the  British  Museum, 
without  a  sigh  of  regret  for  the  great  waste  of 
nationally  valuable  time,  the  great  loss  in  efficiency 
in  the  intellectual  workers  caused  by  want  of 
adequate  ventilation.  There  we  see  that  the  ardent 
students,  though  their  wits,  like  a  bunch  of  keys,  , 
are  from  constant  use  kept  bright,  are  rendered  semi-  j 
somnolent  and  dozing.  The  electric  light  burns  | 
brightly  above  their  heads.  Oh,  that  a  few  electric  | 
ozonizers  could  be  interspersed  among  them  and 
more  fresh  air  poured  in,  that  this  lamentable  loss  of 
national  time  and  talent  might  cease  !  | 

The  teaching  of  the  principles  of  science  under-  i 
lying  hygiene,  especially  if,  as  I  suggest,  every  I 
opportunity  be  seized  of  carrying  it  into  the  dwell¬ 
ings,  is  of  paramount  importance ;  but  the  scholar 
will  be  less  likely  to  be  adequately  impressed  by 
them  and  led  to  put  them  into  practice  if  he  observe 
a  failing  to  do  so  in  his  immediate  surroundings. 
This  point  is  so  carefully  dealt  with  in  the  Report 
of  the  Committee  of  the  British  Association  of 
Science  on  ‘  The  Conditions  of  Health  essential  to 
the  carrying  on  of  the  Work  of  Instruction  in 
Schools,’  just  presented  to  Section  L  (Educational 
Science),  and  so  tersely  put,  that  I  feel  I  cannot  do 
better  than  refer  to  it  here. 

The  Committee  stated  their  opinion  that  the  sub- 
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ject  of  school  hygiene  not  only  offered  excellent 
opportunities  for  practical  work  and  testing  methods, 
but  also  co-ordinated  with  nearly  all  other  branches 
of  the  teacher’s  work,  and  afforded  an  amount  of 
diversity  and  adaptability  which  would  make  its 
adoption  practicable  in  nearly  all  colleges,  and,  if 
adopted,  would  give  a  living  groundwork  to  educa¬ 
tional  methods,  which,  to  be  successfid,  must  be 
based  on  the  conditions  of  health  essential  to  carry¬ 
ing  on  the  work  of  instruction  in  schools.  The 
teaching  of  the  laws  of  health  in  schools  would  have 
little  effect  in  training  the  scholar  in  the  observance 
of  these  laws  unless  they  were  observed  and  practised 
in  the  conduct  of  the  school,  and  such  training 
could  only  be  accomplished  where  the  teachers  had 
themselves  been  trained  by  practical  and  experi¬ 
mental  work  to  understand  (1)  how  the  laws  of 
health  entered  into  every  department  of  school  life, 
the  mental  and  moral  as  well  as  the  physical ; 
(2)  that  the  subject  was  one  that  must  be  inculcated 
in  the  child  by  observation  and  experiment.  In 
setting  out  the  essential  points  to  be  included  in  a 
curricidum  for  the  practical  training  of  teachers  in 
school  hygiene,  the  committee  confined  themselves 
to  the  definition '  of  the  minimum  of  information 
essential  for  every  teacher,  male  and  female,  leaving 
to  a  future  occasion  all  consideration  of  the  wider 
knowledge  indispensable  for  specialist  inspectors  or 
instructors.  Their  scheme  sets  forth  this  minimum 
standard  of  knowledge,  which,  however,  to  be  em- 
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ployed  to  advantage,  demanded  as  a  basis  a  previons 
study  of  general  elementary  science,  including 
biology.  They  laid  special  stress  upon  this  founda¬ 
tion,  the  possession  of  which  had  been  proved  by 
experience  to  place  the  subsequent  study  of  hygiene 
in  its  right  light.  Hygiene  was,  by  them,  perceived 
to  be  a  summing-up  of  other  sciences  and  of  their 
application  to  the  demands  of  daily  life  ;  theories 
could  be  verified  by  observation  and  experiment, 
while  a  new  dignity  was  added  to  the  routine  duties 
of  existence.  Of  equal  importance  is  the  inclusion 
of  the  elements  of  human  physiology  in  the  scheme 
of  instruction.  Further,  prominence  should  be 
given,  wherever  possible,  to  the  study  of  the  normal 
conditions  of  life,  more  especially  of  child-life.  A 
permanent  interest  must  be  aroused  in  the  means 
for  promoting  hygienic  conditions  among  all  grades 
of  society.  Theoretical  study  of  hygiene  alone  rarely 
stimulated  practical  application  or  awakened  real 
conviction  of  its  truths.  Not  only  should  the 
teacher’s  course  of  study  be  planned  upon  practical 
lines,  but  the  tests  applied  at  its  conclusion  should 
be  of  a  similar  character.  Power  to  observe  and 
ability  to  suggest  should  be  required,  and  personal 
acquaintance  with  appliances  and  methods,  personal, 
domestic,  and  scholastic,  should  be  demanded. 

In  the  discussion  brought  about  by  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  report,  opinions  were  expressed  confirm¬ 
ing  in  so  gratifying  a  manner  the  views  I  have 
ventured  to  express,  that  I  would  wish  to  refer  to 
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one  or  two  of  them  here,  in  order  to  secure  the 
weight  of  the  authorities  whence  they  emanated — 
for  example,  that  careful  student  of  the  subject. 
Sir  J.  Gorst,  said  he  had  for  many  years  thought 
that  the  physical  condition  of  the  children  in  our 
schools  was  the  most  important  and  urgent  question 
connected  with  national  education.  There  were  two 
obstacles  to  the  children’s  profiting  by  the  public 
instruction  provided  in  the  elementary  schools — 
exhaustion  and  hunger.  There  were  no  statistics 
by  which  the  nmnber  of  children  affected  could  be 
determined,  but  they  were  not  a  negligible  propor¬ 
tion.  As  to  exhaustion,  there  was  no  doubt  that  for 
many  years  a  great  many  children  had  been  presented 
for  instruction  who,  by  previous  labour,  whether  in 
the  evening  or  in  the  early  morning,  and  by  a  great 
deprivation  of  sleep,  were  totally  unfit  to  receive 
instruction.  One  of  His  Majesty’s  inspectors,  in 
evidence  before  the  Committee  on  Physical  Degenera¬ 
tion,  declared  that  90  per  cent,  of  the  children  of 
one  elementary  school  in  Lambeth  were  rendered 
unfit  for  instruction  by  exhaustion  and  hunger.  By 
the  Act  passed  last  year  every  school  authority  in 
England  and  Wales  had  now  power  to  make  by-laws 
regulating  the  employment  of  children  of  school 
age.  But  at  present  the  by-laws  of  only  three 
local  authorities  were  in  force ;  and  a  great  many 
authorities  had  made  no  attempt  to  use  their  powers. 
The  utmost  local  pressure  should  be  employed  to 
alter  this  condition  of  things.  As  to  hungry 
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children,  no  local  authority  had  power  to  deal 
with  this  dreadful  calamity — that  children  were 
too  hungry  to  he  taught.  In  some  large  towns 
charitable  efforts  had  been  made  to  meet  the  evil, 
but  they  did  not  by  any  means  cover  the  ground. 
If  it  were  objected  that  such  power  granted  to  local 
authorities  would  weaken  parental  responsibility,  it 
might  be  pointed  out  that  the  existing  charitable 
effort  was  already  doing  that  in  a  degree.  No 
doubt  a  great  many  parents  took  advantage  of 
charity,  and  threw  upon  it  the  obligations  which 
they  ought  themselves  to  discharge.  But  a  local 
authority,  with  all  the  powers  of  the  police  at  its 
command,  could  cause  inquiry  to  be  made  into  the 
case  of  every  parent  whose  child  had  to  be  fed  at 
school ;  and  where  neglect,  and  not  poverty,  was 
responsible  for  the  underfeeding  at  home,  energetic 
measures  could  be  taken.  It  would  never  be 
possible  to  carry  on  elementary  schools  properly 
until  provision  were  made  for  putting  the  children 
into  a  fit  state  to  be  taught. 

The  views  expressed  by  lady  members  were  sugges¬ 
tive  and  valuable.  Mrs.  Marvyn  (one  of  His  Majesty’s 
inspectors  of  schools)  suggested  that  the  teacher’s 
training  should  include  some  clinical  experience, 
because,  with  the  present  very  large  classes,  so 
many  things  in  the  condition  of  the  children 
escaped  the  untrained  eye.  Children  classed  as 
mentally  deficient  were  often  only  suffering  from 
defective  hearing  or  eyesight.  School  managers  in 
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the  future  might  do  much  to  bring  teachers  and 
parents  into  touch,  and  a  great  deal  was  to  be  hoped 
from  the  appointment  of  lady  managers.  There 
were  many  things  which  the  young  unmarried 
women  who  formed  so  large  a  proportion  of  the 
elementary  school  teachers  could  not  understand 
about  children — such,  for  instance,  as  the  necessity 
of  sleep  for  children  of  tender  years.  There  ought 
also  to  be  an  increase  in  the  number  of  women 
inspectors,  who  must  be  more  sympathetic  and 
approachable  for  the  women  teachers.  Often  what 
I  the  woman  teacher  knew  to  be  best  for  the  children 
I  was  overridden  by  the  male  inspector. 

Another  lady  (Mrs.  Calverly  Berwicke)  drew 
attention  to  the  fact  that  much  evil  was  caused  by 
children  sitting  in  school  with  wet  shoes  and 
stockings,  and  advocated  that  arrangements  shoidd 
be  made  for  the  drying  of  their  clothes  at  the 
school  door.  This  suggestion,  covering  an  obvious 
necessity  for  the  preservation  of  the  health  .of  the 
young,  decidedly  lacked  practicability.  Any  process 
of  desiccation  requires  time,  and  that  children 
shordd  sit  divested  of  a  portion  of  their  clothing 
during  the  operation  would  be  fraught  with  greater 
danger.  It  was  such  considerations  that  led  me  to 
suggest  an  entire  change  of  clothing  and  the  use  of 
loose  shoes  or  sandals,  and  I  also  had  in  mind  the 
exceedingly  unpleasant  ‘  stuffiness  ’  of  schoolrooms  ; 
this,  arising  principally  from  the  clothing,  is 
accentuated  in  wet  weather,  and  is  deleterious  alike 
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to  student  and  teacher.  If  loosely-fitting  clothing 
of  suitable  material  were  provided,  and  this  made 
up  by  machine  by  the  more  advanced  scholars,  the 
expense  would,  I  am  persuaded,  he  disproportion¬ 
ately  small,  compared  with  the  valuable  hygienic 
advantages  gained.  Parents  might  justly  he  asked 
to  pay  the  actual  cost  of  material,  seeing  that  con¬ 
siderable  saving  would  ensue  from  diminished  wear 
and  tear  of  ordinary  clothing. 

Professor  Armstrong,  F.R.S.,said  that  the  hygienic 
teaching  required  was  that  which  would  encourage 
healthy  habits  in  later  life.  The  elementary  schools 
had  already  done  much  to  teach  cleanliness.  It  was 
necessary  to  raise  the  intelligence  of  the  teachers. 
Sir  John  Gorst  was  one  of  the  first  Ministers  to 
recognise  that  what  was  done  in  the  school  was 
of  small  importance  beside  the  condition  of  the 
children.  He  had  been  a  missionary  in  that  matter, 
and  had  rendered  enormous  services  thereby  to  the 
cause  of  education.  He  did  not  believe  in  the 
physical  degeneracy  of  the  race.  The  root  of  the 
evil  was  the  want  of  proper  nutrition. 

Mrs.  Hoskyns-Abrahall  pointed  out  the  unsuitable 
arrangement  of  school  time-tables,  in  which  mental 
arithmetic  followed  immediately  the  mid-day  meal. 

.  Lessons  were  much  too  long.  The  attentive  power 
of  the  child  was  soon  exhausted.  Lessons  taxing 
the  brains  of  young  children  should  be  followed  by 
periods  of  physical  activity.  Whilst — bearing  upon 
the  point  I  have  ventured  to  advert  to  at  some 
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length — the  Bishop  of  Hereford  gave  it  as  his 
opinion  that  ‘  It  was  one  of  the  great  needs  of  England 
that  the  public  at  large  should  become  more  interested  in 
truly  scientific  education.' 

A  matter  of  vital  importance  is  the  best  and  most 
profitable  number  of  hours  to  be  devoted  to  instruc¬ 
tion  each  day.  ‘  The  business  of  education  requires 
for  its  successful  prosecution  scientific  observation, 
and  the  study  of  the  subject  to  be  operated  upon — 
the  human  mind.  The  mind  has  conditions  of 
growth  which  are  required  to  be  carefully  noted  to 
adapt  the  amount  of  instruction  intended  to  be  given 
to  the  power  of  receiving  it.  It  is  a  psychological 
law  that  the  capacity  of  attention  grows  with  the 
body,  and  that  at  all  stages  of  bodily  growth  the 
capacity  is  increased  by  the  skilful  teacher’s  cultiva¬ 
tion.  Very  young  children  can  only  receive  lessons 
of  one  or  two  minutes’  length.  With  increasing 
growth  and  cultivation,  their  capacity  of  attention 
is  increased  to  five  minutes,  then  to  ten,  and  at 
from  five  to  seven  years  of  age,  to  fifteen  minutes. 
With  growth  and  cultivation,  by  the  tenth  year  a 
bright  voluntary  attention  may  be  got  to  a  lesson  of 
twenty  minutes  ;  at  about  twelve  j^ears  of  age  to 
twenty-five  minutes  ;  and  from  thence  to  fifteen  years 
of  age  about  half  an  hour — that  is  to  say,  of  lessons 
requiring  mental  effort,  as  arithmetic,  not  carried 
beyond  the  point  at  which  the  mind  is  fatigued,  with 
the  average  of  children  and  with  good  teaching. 
By  very  skilful  teachers,  and  with  very  interesting 
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lessons,  the  attention  may  be  sustained  for  longer 
periods  ;  bnt  it  is  declared  by  skilled  observers  that 
prolonged  attention  beyond  average  limits  is  gene-  | 
rally  at  the  expense  of  succeeding  lessons.  ' 

‘  The  preponderant  testimony  is  that  with  children 
of  about  the  average  age  of  ten  or  eleven,  or  a  little 
more,  the  capacity  of  bright,  voluntary  attention, 
which  is  the  only  profitable  attention,  is  exliausted  | 
by  four  varied  lessons  upon  subjects  and  exercises 
requiring  mental  effort  of  half  an  hour  each  in  the 
forenoon,  even  with  intervals  of  relief.  After  the 
mid-day  meal  the  capacity  of  voluntary  attention  is 
generally  reduced  by  one-half,  and  not  .more  than 
two  half-hour  lessons  requiring  mental  effort  can  be 
given  with  profit.  The  capacity  of  attention  is  found 
to  be  greater  in  cold  weather  than  in  hot,  in  winter 
than  in  summer.  Good  ventilation,  lighting,  and 
warming  of  the  schoolroom  will  augment  the 
capacity  of  attention  of  the  pupils  by  at  least  one- 
fifth.’  The  foregoing  quotation  represents  in  essence 
prolonged,  skilful,  and  most  careful  investigation 
upon  the  part  of  that  great  authority  Edwin  Chad¬ 
wick.  From  this  we  learn  that  to  force  education 
is  worse  than  useless.  Hence,  a  great  number  of 
hours  each  day  remain  to  be  utilized.  The  question 
is  how  best  to  utilize  them. 

In  the  early  Victorian  days  private  schools 
were  opened  from  9  to  12  in  the  morning,  and  2 
to  4  in  the  afternoon.  Later  the  hours  were 
extended,  and  school  times  were  from  9  or  9.30  to 
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12  or  12.30  respectively,  and  from  2  to  4.30  in 
tlie  afternoon.  Moreover,  the  subjects  requiring 
brain  activity  were  greatly  increased,  and  the 
manual  subjects,  such  as  penmanship,  drawing, 
drilling,  and  in  girls’  schools  needlework,  corre¬ 
spondingly  decreased.  Latterly — say,  during  the 

last  ten  or  fifteen  years — in  the  better-class  hoarding 
I  and  preparatory  schools  there  has  been  a  reaction 
I  in  favour  of  shorter  hours.  For,  whilst  in  most 
cases  the  morning  school  remains  as  before,  the 
afternoon  school  has  been  reduced  to  an  hour  or 
hour  and  a  half,  from  4  to  5  or  5.30,  the  time  from 
2  to  3.30  being  devoted  to  games.  In  some  schools, 
especially  in  the  higher-class  girls’  schools,  morning 
lessons  last  from  9  to  1  or  9.30  to  1.30,  and  there  is 
no  afternoon  school  whatever.  In  all  schools  except 
the  Elementary  Schools  the  whole-day  holiday  on 
Saturday  has  given  place  to  two  half-days — viz., 
Wednesday  and  Saturday  afternoons.  The  Ele¬ 
mentary  Schools  usually  have  from  9  to  12  and  2  to 
4.30  as  their  lesson  hours,  but  they  do  many  things 
in  school  time  which  in  private  schools  are  relegated 
to  outside  hours  in  the  form  of  home  preparation. 

We  have  not  here  to  concern  ourselves  with  any¬ 
thing  beyond  education  in  its  relation  to  the  work¬ 
ing  classes.  The  question,  therefore,  is,  having 
taught  the  child  for  the  number  of  hours  educa¬ 
tionalists  and  psychologists  prescribe  to  be  bene¬ 
ficial,  how  should  the  remaining  hours  of  school 
hfe  be  utilized  by  those  who  are  destined  to  earn 
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their  livelihood  manually  ?  In  this  relation  nothing 
has  been  of  greater  value  than  the  Half  -  time  j 
System  introduced  by  the  authority  I  have  quoted.  | 
He  it  was  who,  in  1833,  was  appointed  one  of  a  ; 
Central  Commission  to  examine  into  the  condition 
of  the  labour  of  children  and  of  young  persons  , 
employed  in  factories.  The  Commissioners  found  ' 
generally  that  the  children  were  worked  during  the 
same  stages  as  adults — eleven,  twelve,  or  more 
hours  daily — and  they  condemned  this  practice  as 
being  economically  as  wasteful  as  it  would  be  on 
a  farm  to  work  young  colts  to  the  same  extent  as 
adult  horses.  They  pronounced  that  six  hours  of 
daily  labour  was  as  long  as  could  be  allowed  for 
young  children  without  permanent  bodily  injury, 
and  that  manufacturers  continuing  to  enforce  work 
during  those  long  hours  must  do  so  with  double 
sets  of  children — six  hours  each  set.  The  ordinary 
condition  of  long-time  labour  in  factories  had  prac¬ 
tically  excluded  the  children  from  the  benefits  of 
education ;  so  that  a  population  had  been  growing 
up  deteriorated  morally  as  well  as  physically  by 
excess  of  labour. 

It  fell  to  Chadwick’s  lot  to  work  out  a  Bill  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  organization  of  executive  machinery 
for  the  application  of  the  principles  which  were 
adopted  by  the  Commission,  and  the  provision 
which  he  proposed  for  the  protection  of  the  working 
population  against  exclusion  from  education  was, 
that  it  should  be  a  condition  of  the  employment  of 
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children  by  the  manufacturer  that  every  child  so 
employed  should  produce  a  certificate  from  a  com¬ 
petent  teacher  in  a  fitting  school,  certifying  that  the 
I  child  had  been  under  instruction  three  hours  every 
I  working  day  during  the  week  preceding.  Three 
I  hours  a  day  was  half  the  time  then  generally 
I  occupied  in  the  working  schools.  Hence  the  name 
I  ‘  half-school  timers.  ’ 

t  Now,  the  proposition  I  make  differs  only  from  the 
half-time  system  in  that,  instead  of  the  student 
working  during  the  afternoon  for  an  extraneous 
master,  he  or  she  would  be  occupied  in  some 
industrial  pursuit  well  calculated  to  be  beneficial 
both  morally  and  physically,  would  be  under  the 
watchful  eye  of  the  teacher,  and  would  at  the  same 
time  be  engaged  in  some  industrial  reproduction, 
which,  whilst  serving  to  impress  the  student  with 
the  seriousness  of  his  life’s  duty,  would  also  be 
profit-earning,  at  least  to  the  extent  necessary  for 
providing  breakfast  and  dinner  for  his  school¬ 
fellows. 

In  connection  with  the  length  of  time  to  be  spent 
in  school,  there  is  another  point  of  importance — 
^.e.,  the  length  of  time  to  be  spent  out  of  it, 
namely,  in  holidays.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that 
our  Universities  are  to  blame  in  regard  to  various 
serious  shortcomings  in  our  educational  system. 
They  are  to  blame  in  connection  with  the  out¬ 
rageous  length  of  vacation  time.  It  certainly  is  a 
tax  upon  the  resources  of  a  country  when  a  year 
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consists  only  of  about  nine  months.  University 
practice,  of  course,  influences  procedure  in  regard 
to  the  administration  of  justice,  and  it  is  certainly 
a  tax  upon  the  country’s  resources  when  the  Courts 
of  Justice  are  closed  for  a  couple  of  months  on  end. 
Ample  time  for  rest  and  recreation  should,  of  course, 
be  arranged  for  in  all  departments,  but  I  feel  it 
must  be  admitted  that  in  connection  with  our  Uni-  ■ 
versities,  our  Law  Courts,  and  our  schools,  vacations  j 
are  too  long.  Their  efficiency  per  se,  moreover,  falls 
short  of  what  it  would  be  if  they  were  shorter  but  more 
frequent.  Long  holidays  react  detrimentally  upon  the 
scholars.  In  America,  where  time  is  economized  and  i 
utilized  more  carefully  than  with  us,  as  a  result  of 
agitation  on  the  part  of  mothers,  some  of  the  public 
schools  have  been  opened  during  the  six  weeks  of 
the  vacation  time  for  the  mornings  of  five  days  in 
the  week.  The  children,  however,  do  not  ‘  go  to 
school  ’  in  the  usual  acceptance  of  the  term.  They 
receive,  however — without  books  or  pen  and  ink — a 
course  primarily  directed  towards  the  brightening 
of  their  time,  chiefly  by  means  of  nature  study, 
drawing  and  music,  physical  culture,  and  manual 
work.  The  facilities  so  far  afforded,  however,  fall 
short  of  the  number  desiring  to  take  advantage  of 
the  innovation.  The  boys  who  are  thus  amused 
and  instructed  average  ten  years  of  age,  the  girls 
nine  years.  In  connection  with  the  vacation  course, 
weekly  excursions  are  organized.  These  vacation 
schools  are  designed  to  fight  against  the  evils  of  the 
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;  streets,  and  to  influence  the  home-life  of  the  children 
more  directly  than  is  done  by  the  public  schools. 
Consequently,  the  schools  are  opened  in  congested 
and  poor  districts.  There  are  no  vacation  schools 
in  the  better  residential  districts,  where  the  children 
have  easy  opportunities  for  recreation  and  develop¬ 
ment.  The  work  provided  aims  entirely  at  creating 
new  centres  or  spheres  of  interest  by  any  rational 
means  which  can  be  grafted  on  the  very  limited 
growth  already  present  in  the  minds  of  the  children 
dealt  with.  For  example,  the  younger  children  have 
ordinary  kindergarten  work,  and  it  is  this  which 
gives  the  key  to  the  whole  scheme  of  the  course. 

What  is  wanted  in  many  instances  to  relieve  the 
monotony  of  life  is  change  of  occupation,  and  this 
applies  at  all  ages.  In  this  connection  might  be 
mentioned  some  most  successful  experiments  lately 
carried  out  by  officers  of  the  French  Army  in 
relieving  the  dull  monotony  of  life  in  garrison 
towns.  Various  efforts  had  previously  been  made 
to  afford  the  soldier  some  relief  in  dull  routine,  such 
as  interesting  lectures,  outdoor  sports,  and  indoor 
games,  organized  visits  to  museums  and  factories,  as 
well  as  the  opening  of  barrack  reading-rooms.  The 
idea  occurred  to  Captain  Hardy,  of  the  120th  In- 
I  fantry,  that  gardening  would  provide  the  soldier 
I  with  both  healthy  recreation  and  profitable  employ¬ 
ment  for  his  spare  time.  At  P^ronne,  where  the 
regiment  was  stationed,  there  was  a  considerable 
stretch  of  hitherto  waste  ground.  The  advice  of  a 
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neighbouring  professor  of  agriculture  was  obtained, 
and  the  scheme  put  into  operation,  with  the  result 
that  not  only  have  the  men  been  interested  during 
the  summer,  but  a  friendly  rivalry  sprang  up  as  to 
which  company  should  produce  the  best  crops.  The 
men,  moreover,  have  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  plenty 
of  fresh  vegetables,  for  the  formerly  unused  ground 
has  yielded  no  fewer  than  12,000  cabbages  and  i 
30,000  leeks,  besides  quantities  of  carrots,  turnips, 
onions,  haricots,  celery,  radishes,  and  tomatoes. 
Rabbits  and  fowls  have  also  been  bred,  so  that  the 
rations  given  by  the  Government  have  by  this  means 
been  greatly  augmented. 

In  connection  with  Garden  Cities  it  shoidd  be 
easy  to  arrange  similar  facilities  for  the  school 
children,  and  the  friendly  rivalry  between  groups 
cultivating  their  little  patches  should  have  an  excel¬ 
lent  result,  whilst  the  delight  of  eating  their  own 
vegetables  can  be  imagined,  and  many  a  schoolroom 
and  hospital  ward  might  be  brightened  by  the  result 
of  their  horticultural  efforts.  Bearing  upon  the 
economy  of  time  and  increase  in  educational  effi¬ 
ciency,  consideration  of  the  best  means  of  getting 
children  to  and  from  school  should  not  be  over¬ 
looked.  This  applies  specially  to  rural  districts,  and 
is  a  matter  that  should  be  looked  to  by  the  powers 
that  may  be  in  connection  with  Garden  Cities. 
Small  villages  stand  at  a  disadvantage  in  regard  to 
educational  facilities,  whilst  the  children  also  labour 
under  certain  disabilities.  The  matter  of  physical 
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and  mental  exhaustion  has  been  touched  upon,  and 
it  is  obvious  that  a  child,  after  a  long  and  hurried 
Avalk  or  run,  especially  in  inclement  weather,  is  not 
in  a  fit  and  proper  condition  for  mental  exertion. 
We  have  many  of  us  witnessed  with  pleasure  in  Paris 
and  Brussels  the  pleasing  spectacle  of  omnibus  loads 
of  merry  and  vivacious  little  deves  on  their  way  to 
school.  This  we  do  not  see  in  British  towns,  but  in 
one  or  two  of  our  rural  districts  the  experiment  has 
been  successfidly  tried  of  collecting  the  children 
and  taking  them  to  school  by  ‘  pleasure-van  ’  over 
distances  they  could  not  be  expected  to  walk.  This 
system  might  now  be  improved  upon  by  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  ‘  motor-vans,’  and  by  this  means  the  area 
served  might  be  very  greatly  extended.  Instead  of 
a  number  of  small,  and  it  follows  inadequately 
equipped,  schools,  the  rural  districts  around  Garden 
Cities  might  be  afforded  educational  advantages 
which  they  could  not  otherwise  possess. 

Education,  as  I  ventured  to  point  out  at  the  onset, 
should  be  made  a  great  national  asset.  ‘  Let  us 
once  make  up  our  minds  that  as  a  community  we 
shall  see  to  it  that  all  we  know  to  be  necessary  for 
the  proper  physical  and  mental  and  moral  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  young  shall  be  done,  even  for  the  children 
of  the  poorest,'  said  Lady  Warwick,  ‘  and  we  shall  go 
a  great  way  towards  removing,  or  at  least  consider¬ 
ably  lessening,  pauperism  in  the  next  generation. 
It  may  be  asked,  “  A^Tiat  about  the  parents  ?”  The 
answer  to  this  seems  to  me,  “  Do  what  you  like  with 
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the  parents — the  Children  must  not  suffer.”  For 
example,  Sir  William  Anson,  not  so  long  ago,  said 
that  60,000  children  attend  London  schools  physically 
unfit  to  receive  tuition.  What  are  we  to  do  with  | 
these  children  ?  We  know  that  they  will  join  the 
adult  “  unfit,”  and  will  in  a  great  many  cases  I 
become  chargeable  to  the  community  as  paupers  1 
and  criminals.  Would  it  not  pay  us  to  feed  them, 
and  make  them  physically  fit  to  receive  the  training 
necessary  to  equip  them  for  the  battle  of  life,  and 
so  to  lessen  their  chances  of  “  sinking  into  pauperism 
and  crime”  ?’ 

But  it  must  ever  be  borne  in  mind  that  increase 
of  education,  if  character  and  just  appreciation  of 
social  status  be  not  concurrently  brought  into  being, 
may  also  be  fraught  with  evil.  ‘  It  is  impossible  for 
me  to  go  into  a  crowded  office  and  to  see  the  rows 
of  pale-faced,  narrow-chested  young  men  sitting 
humped  upon  stools,  for  the  sake  of  a  mere  pittance,’ 
says  Sir  Hiram  Maxim,  ‘without  a  certain  feeling 
of  pity  and  disgust.  They  have  been  to  a  school, 
possibly  a  Board  School,  where  they  have  learned 
to  read  and  Avrite,  and  are  therefore  ashamed  to 
take  up  an  honest  trade  at  which  they  Avould  have 
to  work  with  their  hands.  In  consequence,  the 
ranks  of  the  clerks  are  crowded  by  half-educated 
youths,  whose  almost  unskilled  labour  reduces  the 
general  run  of  wages  to  starvation  point.’ 

To  be  thoroughly  successful,  our  educational 
system  should  be  able  to  embue  our  working  units 
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with  a  proper  esprit  de  corps  of  their  class,  a 
becoming  pride  in  their  calling,  and  to  pnt  into 
I  practice  the  endeavour  set  before  itself  by  Ruskin 
I  College — namely,  to  teach  a  man  how  to  rise  in  his 

class,  and  not  to  rise  out  of  it. 

And  here  let  me  enter  a  plea  for  the  discon- 
'  tinuance  of  apprenticeship.  When  we  had  no  free 
i  education  the  finest  school  was  the  workshop. 

I  To-day  the  lad  is  better  in  school  if  the  teaching 
there  be  made  as  practically  valuable  as  possible. 
Apprenticeship  was  good  in  the  old  days,  when  the 
London  apprentice  at  first  slept  under  the  counter 
of  his  master’s  shop,  and  afterwards  married  his 
master’s  daughter.  To-day,  especially  in  works  and 
factories  conspicuous  by  their  lethargy  in  not  being 
supervised  by  the  extraneously  technically  trained, 
the  effect  of  apprenticeship  is  both  dwarfing  and 
warping.  It  dwarfs  because  it  constricts  to  the 
usages  of  the  particular  workshop  ;  it  warps  because 
it  leads  the  mind  into  a  single  and  ofttimes  indirect 
channel.  Take  a  simple  example — the  apprentice 
of  a  North  London  cabinet-maker.  He  learns  to 
make  with  skill  and  expedition  a  piece  of  furni¬ 
ture,  or  a  portion  of  a  piece  of  furniture.  As  time 
goes  on,  and  artistic  feeling  makes  headway,  that 
which  was  once  acceptable  becomes  ugly,  and  the 
demand  for  it  declines.  It  fetches  lower  and  lower 
prices,  and  the  workman,  still  adhering  to  it,  must 
perforce  earn  less,  or  ‘  knock  together  ’  more  of  such 
work  per  diem.  He  cannot  turn  his  hand  to  some- 
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thing  more  suitable.  He  has  been  apprenticed  to 
become  an  article-producing  machine .  Thus  he 
suffers  ;  thus  art  suffers.  But  short  apprenticeships  || 
by  means  of  ‘  improvers,’  who  may  seek  improve-  | 
ment  in  several  works  before  becoming  skilled 
artisans  attached  to  one,  is  a  good  system.  Engineers 
and  inventors  who  wish  to  have  anything  new  or 
unusual  to  the  ordinary  routine  of  work  are  good 
judges  of  the  failings  of  the  apprenticeship  system. 

The  foregoing  remarks,  I  submit,  show  that  much 
remains  to  be  done  before  our  system  of  education 
attains  to  that  degree  of  efficiency  and  practicability 
which  would  enable  the  maximum  of  national  benefit 
to  be  derived  from  it,  and  I  submit  it  is  very  im¬ 
portant  that  every  facility  presented  by  Garden 
Cities — and  there  would  be  many — should  be  seized 
upon  to  make  education  more  practical,  and  hence 
more  industrially  valuable. 


MAN  AND  MASTER. 

‘  Every  noble  work  is  at  first  impossible.’ — Caijlyle. 

The  primary  object  of  Garden  Cities  being  the 
decentralization  of  industry,  the  chief  factors  of 
importance  in  them  are  the  industrial  units.  These 
are  popularly  supposed  to  be  the  working  men,  but 
this  is  a  somewhat  narrow  and  erroneous  view. 
These  are,  as  it  were,  the  wheels  of  the  industrial 
clock,  whilst  the  master  is  the  mainspring.  Take 
out  the  mainspring  and  the  works  will  not  run. 
The  one  is,  in  fact,  absolutely  dependent  upon  the 
other,  for  the  chain  of  continuity  must  be  continuous 
from  mainspring  to  hands.  It  is,  therefore,  of 
paramount  importance  for  maximum  efficiency  that 
no  undue  friction  should  exist  in  the  transmission 
of  the  energy  from  end  to  end  of  the  reproductive 
mechanism.  It  is  of  the  greatest  moment  that  all 
forces  should  trend  in  the  same  direction.  That 
they  do  not  always  as  perfectly  as  could  be  wished 
often  arises  from  the  erroneous  notion  to  which  I 
have  referred — the  idea  that  the  mainspring  takes 
no  active  part  in  the  propulsion  of  the  whole ;  that 
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such  is,  whilst  profit  absorbing,  practically  inert. 
Work,  or  energy,  may  be  of  two  forms,  muscular 
and  cerebral,  and  each  has  its  ‘mechanical  equi¬ 
valent.’*  The  labour  of  the  master  is  usually  far 
more  severe  and  exhausting  than  that  of  the  work¬ 
man  ;  but  this  is  a  feature  of  the  great  industrial 
machine  never  comprehended  by  the  workman. 
Because  the  two  forms  of  energy  are  not  always 
transmutable,  the  workman  fails  to  detect  the 
magnitude  of  the  non-muscular  one,  until  by  chance 
he  may  find  himself  called  upon  to  exert  it. 

Not  only  mnst  there  be  a  mainspring  constantly 
exerting  force  to  drive  the  works,  but  there  must 
be  a  pendulum  to  control  the  functionment  of  the 
whole  ;  the  pendulum  is  supervision.  In  this  de¬ 
partment,  again,  the  energy  expended  is  cerebral, 
and  not  muscular  ;  and  here  again  the  workman 
fails  to  take  in  either  its  extent  or  its  importance. 
Practical  acquaintance  with  the  phenomenon  would, 
however,  enlighten  him,  as  the  following  will  serve 
to  show.  A  Hull  bricklayer,  who  on  the  death  of  a 
relative  had  come  into  a  fortune  of  a  few  hundred 
pounds,  decided  to  set  up  as  a  master  builder,  and 
as  a  commencement  entered  into  a  contract  to  erect 
a  small  villa.  The  building  was  started,  but  our 
friend  soon  found  that  an  employer’s  life  is  not  one 
of  unalloyed  bliss  ;  that,  as  Gilbert  might  have  said. 

The  actual  mechanical  equivalent  of  muscular  effort  has 
been  experimentally  determined.  That  of  the  brain  remains 
to  be. 
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‘  the  master’s  lot  is  not  a  happj’^  one.’  An  old  friend 
chanced  to  pass  the  house  one  morning,  and  was 
astonished  to  find  his  mate  of  other  days  again 
wielding  the  trowel,  whilst  superintending  him 
and  other  workmen  was  a  strange  foreman.  This 
conversation  ensued :  ‘  Why,  Jack,  lad  !  how  he 
this  ?  I  thought  thee  was  a  gaffer  noo  ?’  ‘  So  I  is, 

man — so  I  is.  But  I  soon  found  I  was  no  use 
bossin’ t’  men,  so  I  detarmined  to  go  to  wark  agen 
m’sel’,  an’  I’ve  hired  yon  chap  to  luk  after  us !’ 

The  workman’s  ideas  of  supervision,  as  of  the 
functions  of  a  master,  are,  unhappily,  very  erroneous 
ones.  Instead  of  looking  upon  those  charged  with 
the  onerous  work  of  supervision  as  essential  links — 
nerves,  as  it  were,  connecting  the  brain  of  the 
works — the  office — with  the  muscular  members  of 
the  great  anatomy^ — the  men — the  latter  too  often 
look  upon  their  foremen  (men  risen  from  among 
themselves)  as  taskmasters  ;  men  to  be  hoodwinked 
and  deceived  in  regard  to  the  honest  employment 
of  time.  Their  idea  of  the  functions  of  a  principal, 
moreover,  are  as  puerile  as  they  are  erroneous — ‘  a 
man  who  sits  on  a  chair  before  a  desk  all  day  and 
does  nothing !  ’ 

This  arises,  not  from  inherent  disrespect,  but 
from  gross  ignorance  of  the  essentials  and  necessi¬ 
ties  of  industrial  economics.  Let  me  quote  the 
opinion  of  a  man  of  eminence,  who  was  not  only  a 
professor  of  this  science,  but  a  staunch  believer  in 
the  efficacy  of  trades-unionism — if  carried  out  in  the 
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proper  spirit — for  improving  the  condition  of  the 
working  man :  the  late  Professor  Thorold  Rogers, 
M.P.  He  said  :  ‘  The  workman  should  seek  to  make 
his  lahour  as  efficient  and  fruitful  as  possible.  The 
honourable  desire  to  protect  every  workman  in  the 
same  craft,  by  seeking  to  establish  a  minimum  of 
wages,  may  lead  to  the  suggestion  of  a  minimum 
standard  of  efficiency.  It  is  entirely  essential,  not 
only  to  the  dignity,  hut  to  the  strength  of  labour,  that 
it  should  do  what  it  has  to  do  as  well  as  it  possibly 
can.  I  am  sure  that  the  workman  of  the  fifteenth 
century  was  as  proud  of  the  integrity  of  his  work  as 
he  was  of  the  agencies  by  which  he  was  independent. 
We  can,  even  at  the  present  day,  measure  and  appre¬ 
ciate  its  excellence.  And  in  order  to  maintain  their 
own  character,  workmen  are,  in  my  opinion,  justified 
in  denouncing  incompetency,  sloth,  or  scamping 
work,  in  their  own  order.  If  it  were  possible  for 
the  employer  to  dispense  with  overlookers,  and  trast 
his  workmen,  much  saving  would  he  effected ;  for 
in  order  to  get  a  larger  share  in  the  joint  profits  of 
the  capitalist  and  workman,  it  is  essential  that  the 
deduction  from  gross  profits  should  he  as  little  as 
possible.  But  it  must,  I  fear,  be  admitted  that  in 
the  modern  strife  between  lahour  and  capital  the 
importance  of  securing  that  every  care  should  be 
taken  of  the  employer’s  interest  by  the  workmen 
has  been  lost  sight  of,  and,  in  consequence,  that 
fund  from  which  alone  the  condition  of  the  work¬ 
man  can  he  bettered,  the  net  profits  of  the  whole 
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industry,  has  been  needlessly  and  injuriously 
diminished.  It  cannot  he  too  strongly  insisted  on 
that  employer  and  employed  have  a  common  interest 
— the  production  of  a  maximum  profit  from  their 
common  industry  ;  and  that  the  only  question  which 
ought  to  arise  in  the  partnership  between  them  is 
that  of  the  respective  shares  which  each  should 
receive  in  the  equitable  distribution  of  the  profits. 
But  I  venture  on  asserting  that  the  economy  of  this 
kind  of  waste  is  the  most  important  of  all.’ 

I  would  wish  especially  to  draw  attention  to  the 
words,  ‘  denouncing-  incompetence,  sloth,  or  scamping 
work,  in  their  own  order. ^  Those  Avho  may  have 
carefully  studied  the  principles  of  industrial  repro¬ 
duction,  as  such  men  as  Professor  Thorold  Rogers, 
Professor  Marshall,  and  others  whom  I  quote,  have 
done,  know  perfectly  well  that,  in  order  that  a  work¬ 
man  may  earn  the  maximum  possible  wages,  the  works 
miist  be  run  —  from  the  receiving  wharf  to  the 
delivery  crane,  including  the  drawing  office  and 
counting-house — with  the  maximum,  possible  effi¬ 
ciency  and  economy.  Unhappily,  the  workman  does 
not  know  this,  because  he  has,  in  England,  never 
been  taught  it.  He  acts  upon  what  he  has  been 
taught  by  trades-unionist  ‘  leaders  ’ — men  who  trade 
upon  his  ignorance.  They  teach  him  that,  instead 
of  denouncing,  he  must  exercise  ‘  sloth,’  and  thus 
diminish  the  output  of  the  factory,  as  by  this 
means  he  will  make  room  for  a  fellow-workman 
in  it. 
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But  lie  will  not.  He  may  make  room  for  other 
employes,  hut  it  will  be  in  another  country.  The 
more  slowly  he  builds  a  row  of  cottages,  the  more 
rent  will  he  have  to  pay  to  live  in  them.  This 
is  transparent ;  yet  he  is  forbidden  to  lay  more 
than  a  certain  number  of  bricks  each  day,  under 
the  penalty  of  losing  his  employment  and  being 
jeered  at  as  a  ‘blackleg!’  Then,  again,  he 
fails  to  evince  ‘  the  honourable  desire  to  protect 
every  workman  of  the  same  craft,  by  seeking  to 
establish  a  minimum  of  wages.’  If  he  did,  every 
master  would  be  pleased  to  assist  him  in  so  doing ; 
for  the  employer’s  interest  and  desire  is  obviously  to 
secure  the  maximum  of  efficiency  in  his  workmen. 
What  the  trades-unionist  workman  is  taught  to  do 
is  to  take  the  dishonourable  course  of  striving  to 
enforce  a  minimum  wage  for  worker  and  lounger 
alike,  the  inevitable  result  of  which  is  to  reduce  his 
OAvn  wage,  or  drive  his  trade  out  of  his  own  country ; 
whereas  were  he  to  follow  the  sage  advice  given^ — 
namely,  to  himself  behave  honourably,  and  then  to 
denounce  incompetence  and  sloth  in  any  other  of 
the  workers — he  would  so  increase  the  efficiency  in 
the  general  conduct  of  the  works  that  the  pro¬ 
prietors,  without  suffering  the  least  loss,  woidd  be  able  ^ 
to  pay  him  a  higher  rate  of  wage,  which,  under 
the  present  system,  is  quite  im, possible.  It  should 
be  quite  obvious  to  the  intelligent  workman  that 
integrity  of  work  in  himself,  and  denouncement — 
and  hence  elimination — of  incompetency  and  idle- 
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uess  in  others  in  the  same  shop,  should  result  in 
increased  earnings  for  himself.*  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  intelligent  workmen  do  see  and  understand 
this  simple  point,  and  to  their  discernment  is 
attributable  the  success  of  the  smaller  and  non- 
unionist  works  throughout  the  country.  But  whether 
the  unionist  workman  sees  it  or  not,  he  is  not  allowed 
to  act  upon  it  by  his,  in  many  cases  less  enlightened, 
union  leaders. 

It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  assume,  as  is  usually 
done,  that  the  aim  of  the  master  is  the  reduction 
of  wages.  What  he  aims  at  is  reduction  in  p'rinie 
cost.  Popularly,  this  is  at  once  thought  to  imply 
decrease  in  wages.  But  manufacturers— especially 
mechanical  and  electrical  engineers,  and  all  those 
dealing  with  highly-wi’ought  material — know  other¬ 
wise.  Amongst  them  is  frequently  heard  the  ex¬ 
pression,  ‘  Cheap  labour  does  not  pay.’ 

It  must  be  apparent,  even  to  those  unacquainted 
with  industrial  problems,  that  the  disastrous  strikes 
which  from  time  to  time  deal  out  such  dire  distress 
to  operatives,  paralyze  our  trade  and  drive  it  from 
our  shores,  emanate  from,  and  are  largely  confined 
to,  our  larger  works.  This  arises  from  three 
principal  causes  :  the  better  appreciation  by  non- 
unionists  of  the  above  referred  to  principle  ;  the 
absence  or  lower  percentage  of  unionist  men  in  the 
smaller  works ;  the  greater  facihty  for  men  and 
master  to  come  into  touch  with  each  other  in  the 
*  See  reference  in  this  chapter  to  the  bonus  system. 
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smaller  factories.  I  trust  I  may  have  already 
touched  sufficiently  upon  the  first,  but  I  would 
wish  to  say  a  few  words  upon  the  two  remaining 
heads.  In  the  larger  and  union  works  a  workman 
is  not  allowed  by  his  union  to  confer  with,  lodge 
complaints,  or  make  suggestions  direct  to  his  master. 
He  is  to  report  any  modification  to  the  officials  of 
the  union.  Now,  no  matter  how  trivial  such 
modification  may  be— it  is  usually  some  improve¬ 
ment  by  introducing  some  new  machinery*  or  a 
labour-saving  device  previously  employed  in  other 
countries — the  proprietors  are  at  once  threatened, 
and  a  strike  results. 

A  most  glaring  exemplification  of  this  has  occurred 
within  the  last  few  weeks — an  occurrence  which, 
had  it  taken  place  in  the  early  part  of  lant  century, 
would  have  been  rightly  attributed  to  the  entire 
ignorance  of  the  operatives,  there  being  then  no 
means  for  their  enlightenment.  But  that  such 
should  have  been  witnessed  in  this  the  twentieth 
century  only  shows  the  deplorable  effects  of  trades- 

*  One  can  take  as  a  gauge  of  the  degree  of  intelligence  in 
workmen  the  light  in  which  they  view  the  introduction  of 
machinery.  The  more  unskilled  labour  is  displaced,  the  higher 
becomes  the  average  rate  of  wages,  and  the  cheaper  become  the 
commodities  which  must  be  purchased  by  workmen.  At  the 
commencement  of  last  century  the  militant  attitude  of  operatives 
was  intense.  All  new  machinery  was  condemned,  ofttimes 
destroyed,  and  factories  burned.  To-day  our  industrial  popula¬ 
tions  cannot  be  too  grateful  for  the  benefits  conferred  upon  them 
by  machinery  which  clothes  them  with  such  economy. 
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unionist  tyranny.  A  new  cotton-mill  had  been  got 
to  work  in  Lancashire.  No  complaint  was,  or  could 
be,  made  in  regard  to  the  rate  of  wages  paid,  but 
the  new  manager  was  thought  to  look  after  the 
interests  of  the  concern  a  little  more  alertly  than 
was  the  case  in  other  mills.  Thereupon  a  strike 
was  called.  At  the  moment  much  distress  existed, 
and  many  of  the  operatives  preferred  work  to  the 
semi-starvation  of  ‘strike  pay.’  They  therefore 
continued  to  go  to  the  mill,  and  because  they  wished 
to  work  honestly  these  ‘  blacklegs  ’  were  set  upon 
and  ill-treated.  Large  numbers  of  police  were 
drafted  for  their  protection,  and  the  assailants 
being  kept  at  bay,  on  following  mornings  and  even- 
irigs  they  brought  missiles,  consisting  of  packages  of 
pepper  and  cayenne,  which  they  threw  in  order  to 
blind  their  co-workers  and  prevent  them  working. 
Happily,  the  masters  were  not  to  be  intimidated  by 
the  trades-unionist  demonstration,  and  were  deter¬ 
mined  not  to  appoint  and  discharge  their  officials 
at  the  bidding  of  salaried  trades-unionist  leaders. 
Therefore  barricaded  omnibuses  were  had  recourse 
to  for  the  conveyance  of  their  workpeople,  and 
railway -carriages  protected  with  planking,  other¬ 
wise  their  workpeople  would  have  been  disabled 
by  stones  and  glass.  This  is  an  up-to-date  example 
of  the  ways  of  British  trades  unionism.  For  this 
kind  of  thing  the  philanthropic  [sic)  send  cheques 
when  a,  strike  breaks  out. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  riot  and  ruination  are 
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resorted  to  by  strike  leaders  on  the  slightest  provo¬ 
cation,  but  the  spectacle  has  just  been  witnessed 
of  a  strike  being  ordered  without  any  provocation. 
There  must  be  a  reason  for  this.  It  is  that  the 
leaders,  for  purposes  of  intimidation,  desire  to  seize 
upon  any  opportunity  of  ascertaining  their  own 
power  and  demonstrating  their  potency  to  others. 
Italy  has  been  the  scene  of  the  last  demonstration 
of  ‘  socialistic  ’  power.  To  increase  the  terror  it  was 
hoped  to  induce,  elaborate  measures  for  concerted 
action  were  taken,  and  there  was  a  simultaneous 
outburst  of  strikes  in  all  the  principal  towns.  The 
tramway  systems  ceased  working ;  attempts  were 
made  to  plunge  the  towns  in  darkness  by  with¬ 
drawing  gas-makers  and  electricians.  Without 
either  definite  grievance  or  demand,  everything 
was  done  to  show  the  degree  of  latent  power, 
doubtless  in  the  hope  that  any  and  every  demand, 
no  matter  how  outrageous,  would  be  acceded  to. 
What  has  been  the  result  ? 

The  natural  reaction  has  come  in  the  shape  of  a 
strong  feeling  against  the  workmen  on  the  part  of 
those  who  have  suffered  by  the  cessation  of  work. 
It  is  said  that  at  Milan  the  commercial  and  industrial 
classes  have  formed  themselves  into  societies  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  a  recurrence  of  this  mob 
tyranny,  and,  above  all,  for  excluding  the  so-called 
Labour  party  from  getting  the  upper  hand  in  the 
Municipal  Councils.  No  fewer  than  50,000  mer¬ 
chants  and  traders  have  held  meetings  demanding 
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the  resignation  of  the  Socialist  Mayor  and  Corpora¬ 
tion,  and  are  banding  themselves  together  to  oppose 
the  Socialists  at  the  next  municipal  elections.  The 
example  is  being  followed  at  Rome,  and  it  is 
recognised  that,  as  the  Socialists  gained  power 
thanks  to  their  organization,  it  is  only  by  the  same 
means  that  they  can  be  defeated.  The  strike  was 
absolutely  wanton,  for,  according  to  the  Tribuna,  it 
was  only  an  experiment  on  the  part  of  the  Socialist 
leaders  to  show  their  power.  There  was  no  pretence 
of  bettering  the  condition  of  the  working  classes, 
and  the  whole  thing  was  simply  an  attempt  at 
a  revolution.  But  it  seems  to  have  roused  the 
educated  classes,  and  to  have  determined  them  to 
use  their  powers  of  organization  to  prevent  such  a 
dislocation  of  the  life  of  the  nation  from  occurring 
again. 

This  discreditable  and  disgraceful  episode  should 
not  be  merely  noted  by  us,  but  similar  action  should 
be  taken.  The  socialistic  intrusion  into  the  municipal 
Council  Chamber  is  a  serious  menace  to  our  future 
tranquillity  and  prosperity.  The  atrocities  I  have 
referred  to  as  taking  place  at  Ashton  it  is  felt 
were  largely  due  to  the  Socialistic  leaning  of  the 
Mayor,  and  the  fact  that  their  chief  magistrate 
could  not  be  accepted  by  the  masters  as  mediator 
is  significant  in  regard  to  the  future. 

So  intolerable  has  the  state  of  things  become 
that  a  few  years  ago  the  employers  found  them¬ 
selves  compelled  to  federate,  in  order  to  be  able 
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to  take  joint  action.  This,  it  should  be  noted, 
they  did  not  until  many  years  after  the  work¬ 
men  had  federated  themselves  for  militant  pur¬ 
poses.  The  consequence  of  this  has  been  that 
strikes  have  assumed  vast  proportions,  spreading 
throughout  the  kingdom  distress  and  misery  of 
corresponding  magnitude.  And  what  has  been  the 
net  result  ?  That  the  men  have  been  the  losers  ! 
They  have  sustained  losses  which  they  cannot  make 
good  during  the  rest  of  their  lives.  During  last 
year  alone  the  time  lost  hy  the  men  was  equivalent  to 
three  thousand  years. 

The  report  on  ‘  Strikes  and  Lock-outs  in  the 
United  Kingdom,’  made  by  the  Board  of  Trade, 
forms  instructive  reading.  Needless  to  say,  it  is 
a  perfectly  dispassionate  statement ;  and  the  facts 
that,  out  of  seventy-two  of  the  principal  labour 
disputes  of  the  year,  the  result  was  in  thirty- 
four  completely  in  favour  of  the  employers  and 
against  the  men,  while  in  many  of  the  others  the 
strikers  only  received  partial  satisfaction  of  their 
demands,  are  therefore  the  worthier  of  considera¬ 
tion  and  reflection.  One  table  shows  that  in  dis¬ 
putes  on  questions  of  remuneration,  the  balance  of 
results  during  the  year  was  greatly  in  favour  of 
the  employers.  Of  49,557  workpeople  engaged  in 
such  disputes,  only  about  8  per  cent,  were  entirely 
successful,  while  71  per  cent,  were  entirely  un¬ 
successful,  and  compromises  were  arranged  by 
20  per  cent.  The  aggregate  number  of  working 
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days  available  in  each  year  for  the  whole  industrial 
population  of  the  United  Kingdom  may  he  roughly 
estimated  at  about  2,900,000,000,  and  of  this  the 
report  under  notice  shows  that  the  aggregate  of 
time  wasted  over  disputes  in  1903  was  2,338,668 
days.  Now,  2,338,668  working  days  are  equal  to 
rather  more  than  6,000  working  years ;  and,  even 
granted  that  in  50  per  cent,  of  the  disputes  the 
strikers  won  a  complete  victory  (obviously  a  highly- 
exaggerated  supposition),  there  would  still  remain  a 
period  of  working  time  equivalent  to  3,000  years 
wasted  during  the  twelve  months. 

In  considering  this  serious  question  of  the  immense 
national  loss  caused  by  strikes,  it  will  be  instructive 
to  glance  at  the  cognate  effect  of  dilatoriness. 
Taking  the  2,900,000,000  working  days  to  be  of  eight 
hours,  we  have  23,200,000,000  hours  per  annum. 
Now,  if  we  assume  that  one-third  of  the  operatives 
did  full  work  whilst  two-thirds  did  but  half  as 
much  as  might  be  done  in  the  hour,  then  we  have 
7,733,333,333  hours  wasted  during  the  year,  or, 
taking  three  hundred  days  to  the  year,  25,777,777 
hours  wasted  each  day.  What  does  this  mean  to 
masters,  to  workmen— for  they  would  participate 
in  the  saving — and  to  the  nation  ?  If  the'  average 
wages  be  taken  at  sixpence  an  hour  (the  artisans 
earn  nearly  double  that),  this  means  that  the  loss 
due  to  such  waste  of  time  amounts  to  the  enormous 
figure  of  nearly  two  hundred  millions  every  year — 
that  is,  nearly  six  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  'pounds 
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every  clay  (£644,444).  More  than  eighty  thousand 
pounds  every  hour  (£80,555).  It  means  a  pre- 
ventahle  waste  far  exceeding  a  thousand  pounds 
every  minute  (£1,342). 

This  want  of  integrity  in  our  artisans — it  is  no 
use  blinking  the  fact — is  the  principal  cause  of  our 
suffering  so  heavily  from  foreign  reproductive  com¬ 
petition  ;  this  is  the  reason  they  have  been  able  to 
turn  the  table  and  supply  us  instead  of  our  supply¬ 
ing  them,  and  at  rates  much  cheaper  than  our  men 
manufacture  things.  But,  unhappily,  when  oppor¬ 
tunity  arises  for  an  ample  amount  of  work,  the 
attitude  of  the  men  is  such  as  to  drive  it  abroad. 
Nothing  could  better  illustrate  this  than  an  example 
occurring  while  I  write,  and  resulting  in  the  -loss  to 
us  of  a  contract  of  over  a  quarter  of  a  million 
pounds.  The  Austrian  Government  recently  gave  to 
Messrs.  Yarrow  a  contract  for  thirty  destroyers  and 
torpedo-boats.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  order 
night- work  was  necessary,  and  the  firm  made  the 
usual  offer  of  pay  at  a  ‘  time  and  a  quarter.’  The 
workmen  held  out  for  ‘  time  and  a  half,’  a  rate 
which  would  have  left  no  profit,  and  possibly  a  loss, 
on  the  job.  The  workmen’s  attempt  to  put  on 
pressure,  when  they  thought  that  the  firm  would  be 
driven  by  the  force  of  special  circumstances  to  give 
way,  has  proved  as  suicidal  as  it  was  unpatriotic. 
Messrs.  Yarrow  have  been  forced  to  the  determina¬ 
tion  to  carry  out  the  contract  in  Austria.  Foreigners 
will  pocket  the  wages  which  should  belong  to  London 
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men,  and  the  Thames,  not  many  years  ago  without 
rival  as  a  shipbuilding  centre  in  the  world,  will  have 
fallen  further  back  from  its  pride  of  place.  The 
incident,  unhappily,  is  not  new  or  unusual.  The^ 
shutting  up  of  some  of  the  great  Thames  works 
years  ago  was  forced  on  the  owners  by  the  high¬ 
handed  action  of  the  workmen,  who  thought  that  a 
sudden  rush  of  prosperity  made  them  masters  of  the 
situation. 

Thus  the  men  are  often  the  authors  of  their 
own  poverty.  How  many  works  on  the  Thames 
are  silent,  and  how  many  have  disappeared,  for  no 
other  reason  than  the  determination  of  the  trades 
unions  to  promote  the  workmen’s  interests  by  the 
popular  method  of  driving  away  employment ! 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  what  is  wanted, 
not  only  in  regard  to  our  workmen,  but — and  this 
still  more  urgently — in  regard  to  their  leaders,  is 
education — not  ‘  book-learning,’  but  enlightenment 
directed  towards  the  strengthening  of  integrity  of 
purpose  and,  it  must  follow,  of  national  character. 
Free  education,  it  may  be  urged,  is  a  very  expensive 
thing ;  but  it  must  be  looked  at  from  a  compre¬ 
hensive  point  of  view.  A  multitude  of  educated, 
and  therefore  more  enlightened,  industrial  units  is 
obviously  a  more  or  less  valuable  national  asset, 
according  to  whether  or  not  that  education  has  been 
able  to  produce  character,  and  to  invest  those  units 
with  a  proper  sense  of  duty,  not  only  as  between 
each  other,  but  towards  their  nation.  The  national 
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worth  of  character  is,  I  feel,  not  adequately  appre¬ 
ciated.  ‘That  which  raises  a  country,  that  wtich 
strengthens  a  country,  and  that  which  dignifies  a 
country ;  that  which  spreads  her  power,  creates 
her  moral  influence,  and  makes  her  respected  and 
submitted  to ;  bends  the  heart  of  millions,  and 
bows  down  the  pride  of  nations  to  her — the  instru¬ 
ment  of  obedience,  the  fountain  of  supremacy,  the 
true  throne,  crown,  and  sceptre  of  a  nation — this 
aristocracy  is  not  an  aristocracy  of  blood,  not  an 
aristocracy  of  fashion,  not  an  aristocracy  of  talent 
only  :  it  is  an  aristocracy  of  character.  That  is  the 
true  heraldry  of  man.’* 

I  feel  most  strongly  that  the  influence  of  new 
towns  of  limited  population,  replete  with  all  that 
tends  to  elevate,  and  with  such  facilities  as  would 
whet  the  zest  of  emulation,  may  fairly  be  expected 
to  do  a  grand  work  in  the  direction  of  building 
up  this  national  asset.  Pouvoir  sans  savoir  est 
fort  dangerenx !  but,  then,  on  the  other  hand, 
knowledge  ill-directed  is  also  very  dangerous.  If, 
for  example,  such  knowledge  is  to  be  used  for 
the  reinforcement  of  the  present  pernicious  tenets 
of  trades-unionism,  the  outlook  is  not  hopeful. 
There  are,  however,  not  wanting  evidences  that 
enlightenment  is  inculcating  a  broader  view,  and 
demonstrating  to  the  units  that  strife  for  higher 
wages  and  restricted  output,  by  reason  of  the 
altered  aspect  of  international  competition,  leads 
only  to  the  extinction  of  industries.  Hence  there 
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is  hope  that  the  great  latent  forces  may  become 
better  directed  and  utilized  for  mutual  betterment, 
rather  than  in  militant  activity  as  between  labour 
and  capital.  In  this  case  the  words  of  Fuller,  that 
‘  learning  is  the  greatest  alms  that  can  be  given,’ 
will  become  nationally  fulfilled. 

In  this  relation  one  cannot  but  view  the  establish¬ 
ment,  in  one  of  our  ancient  University  towns,  of  a 
college  established  for  the  specific  purpose  of  in¬ 
structing  working  men,  who,  it  is  hoped  and 
intended,  will  at  a  later  date  take  their  places  as 
leaders  of  their  fellow-men,  in  any  other  light  than 
that  of  keen  interest.  Ruskin  College,  Oxford,  has 
been  established,  it  is  stated,  with  the  main  object 
of  enabling  the  leaders  of  working-class  opinion, 
such  as  officials  of  trades-unions  and  co-operative 
societies,  and  those  who  may  possibly  find  their 
way  to  the  House  of  Commons,  to  go  to  Oxford  for 
one  or  two  years  to  study  scientifically  the  problems 
which  they  have  to  solve.  The  foundation  of  the 
college  was  led  up  to  by  the  growing  inclination  of 
the  working  class  to  use  political  machinery  for  the 
attainment  of  their  aims.  Such  a  direction  is  surely 
to  be  welcomed  in  preference  to  the  present  one, 
the  underlying  principle  of  which  is  exclusively 
individual  gain  and  betterment  of  the  industrial 
units  at  the  cost  of  employers  and  at  the  loss  of 
national  prosperity,  involving  in  its  carrying  out 
much  internecine  strife  and  dislocation — ofttimes 
temporary  paralysis — of  trade.  If  such  political 
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power  is  to  vest  in  men — well-meaning  and  enthusi¬ 
astic,  it  may  he — who  are  capable  of  but  a  limited 
outlook  upon  the  problems  of  the  times,  the  result 
can  have  but  evil  and  nationally  disastrous  effects. 
We  are  told,  however,  that,  in  regard  to  this  college 
for  their  especial  training,  ‘  the  endeavour  is  to 
create  in  each  student  a  feeling  of  responsibility. 
He  is  taught  to  regard  the  education  he  receives, 
not  as  a  means  of  personal  advancement,  but  as  a 
trust  which  he  holds  for  the  good  of  others.  He 
learns  in  order  that  he  may  raise,  and  not  rise  out  of, 
the  class  to  which  he  belongs.’ 

One  obvious  danger  of  such  an  institution  is  that 
the  teaching  might  be  either  too  academic,  on  the 
one  hand,  or  too  partisan,  on  the  other.  This,  the 
originators  state,  they  are  fully  alive  to,  and  that 
‘  very  careful  steps  have  been  taken  to  guard  against 
this,  both  in  the  charter  of  incorporation  and  in  the 
constitution  of  the  Council.’  To  keep  the  working 
of  such  an  institution — admirable  in  principle — free 
from  political  bias,  except  such  as  the  student  may 
— and  is  entitled  to — himself  draw  inferentially  from 
the  economic  principles  enunciated,  I  feel  will  be  a 
very  difficult  matter,  the  more  difficult  the  fewer  the 
number  of  professors  attached.  The  public  would, 
therefore,  peruse  with  much  interest,  mingled  with 
solicitude,  the  genre  of  instruction — the  text-book  as 
it  vrere — of  this  college  of  social  economics. 

At  present  the  politics  of  trades-unionism  are 
grossly  inconsistent.  They  cry  out  for  Free  Trade, 
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free  institutions,  free  everything,  hut  especially  for 
freedom  of  action  for  their  own  membership ;  yet 
they  deny  freedom  to  labour  ;  they  boycott,  waylay, 
molest,  and  maim  honest  working-men  as  they  pass 
to  and  from  their  labour ;  they  intimidate  and 
coerce  them  into  taking  their  views  for  peace’  sake 
and  self-preservation.  That  is  the  trades-unionist 
attitude  towards  freedom ;  thus  they  prove  them¬ 
selves  the  most  craven  Protectionists. 

Freedom  in  regard  to  labour,  freedom  to  compete 
in  honest  work,  and  fair  play  to  those  endeavouring 
conscientiously  to  make  headway,  are  foreign  to  the 
tenets  of  British  trades-unionism.  But  the  super¬ 
lative  degree  of  inconsistency  is  reached  when  the 
Radical  reformer — the  friend  of  the  working  man— 
thus  shown  to  he  the  most  craven  of  Protectionists, 
denies  and  opposes  any  protection  to  all  honest 
workers  of  lower  grade  than  artisans.  The  struggling 
unskilled  worker,  with  his  wife  and  children  to 
support,  is  to  have  his  social  status  reduced,  robbed 
alike  of  his  earnings  and  happiness  by  open-armed 
w^elcome  extended  to  the  dregs  of  foreign  nations, 
who,  arriving  here  in  their  hordes,  in  many  cases 
drive  him  from  his  dwellings,  and  subsequently 
become  his  master.  Thus  is  crushed  out  of  the 
worker  both  freedom  and  hope,  the  two  moral  factors 
that  above  all  increase,  not  only  man’s  willingness, 
but  also  his  power  to  work.  Physiologists  have 
taught  us  that,  for  a  given  amount  of  exertion,  loss 
of  the  store  of  nervous  energy  is  consrmied  if  work 
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be  carried  out  under  the  stimulus  of  pleasure  than 
of  pain  ;  and  without  hope  there  can  be  no  enterprise. 

I  have  elsewhere  referred  to  the  changes  in  things 
agricultural  which  forcibly  necessitate  our  learning 
to  think  imperially.  Now,  the  vast  strides  which 
have  been  made  during  the  last  two  decades  in 
inter-communication  have  rendered  it  almost  inutile 
to  argue  out  the  principles  and  practice  of  national 
economics  ;  it  has  now  become  imperative  to  discuss 
international  economics.  It  is  mere  waste  of  cerebral 
effort  to  work  out  recondite  principles  and  elaborate 
means  of  carrying  them  into  effect  as  applicable  to 
a  single  nation — as  if  that  were  isolated  from  the 
general  reproductiveness  of  the  world— when  the 
fact  that  other  nations  neither  acknowledge  such 
principles  nor  act  upon  them  utterly  vitiates  their 
international  validity. 

Let  us,  then,  in  all  sincerity,  hope  that  the  new 
departure — this  college  bearing  the  name  of  one,  if 
unpractical  as  to  his  politics,  of  memory  revered  for 
his  high  standard  of  integrity,  his  love  of  freedom, 
his  intense  appreciation  of  character- — let  us,  I  say, 
fervently  trust  that  it  may  inculcate  views  not 
inimical,  but  hugely  helpful,  to  our  national  indus¬ 
tries. 

Nothing  could  he  more  pernicious  nationally  and 
more  fatal  individually  to  our  workmen  than  the 
doctrine  of  equality — both  in  manual  skill  and 
financial  status — inculcated  by  trades-unionism  in 
order  to  enable  it  the  better  to  fight  employers. 
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The  very  reverse  ought  to  obtain.  The  workman 
should  he  made  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  he  may 
be,  if  he  choose,  throughout  his  life  in  a  state  of 
transition  from  one  status  to  another,  just  as  his 
master,  who  not  long  previously  may  have  been  on 
exactly  the  same  level  with  himself,  is  in  the  tran¬ 
sitional  stage  between  independence  and  affluence. 
Bearing  upon  this  Professor  Marshall  says  :  ‘  There 
is,  then,  on  the  whole,  a  broad  movement  from 
below  upwards.  Perhaps  not  so  many  as  formerly 
rise  at  once  from  the  position  of  working  men 
to  that  of  employers ;  but  there  are  more  who 
get  on  sufficiently  far  to  give  their  sons  a  good 
chance  of  attaining  to  the  highest  posts.  .  The  com¬ 
plete  rise  is  not  so  very  often  accomplished  in  one 
generation ;  it  is  more  often  spread  over  two  ;  but 
the  total  volume  of  the  movement  upwards  is 
probably  greater  than  it  has  ever  been.  And  it 
may  be  remarked  in  passing  that  it  is  better  for 
society  as  a  whole  that  the  rise  should  be  distributed 
over  two  generations.  The  workmen  who,  at  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  rose  in  such  large  num¬ 
bers  to  become  employers  were  seldom  fit  for  posts 
of  command.  They  were  too  often  harsh  and 
tyrannical  ;  they  lost  their  self-control,  and  were 
neither  truly  noble  nor  truly  happy  ;  while  their 
children  were  often  haughty,  extravagant,  and  self- 
indulgent,  squandering  their  wealth  on  low  and 
vulgar  amusements,  having  the  worst  faults  of  the 
older  aristocracy  without  their  virtues.  The  foreman 
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or  superintendent  who  has  still  to  obey  as  well  as 
command,  but  who  is  rising  and  sees  his  children 
likely  to  rise  further,  is  in  some  ways  more  to  he 
envied  than  the  small  master.  His  success  is  less 
conspicuous,  hut  his  work  is  often  higher  and  more 
important  for  the  world,  while  his  character  is  more 
gentle  and  refined  and  not  less  strong.  His  children 
are  well  trained  ;  and  if  they  get  wealth,  they  are 
likely  to  make  a  fairly  good  use  of  it. 

‘  When  a  man  of  great  ability  is  once  at  the  head 
of  an  independent  business,  whatever  he  the  route 
by  which  he  has  got  there,  he  will,  with  moderate 
good  fortune,  soon  he  able  to  show  such  evidence  of 
his  power  of  turning  capital  to  good  account  as  to 
enable  him  to  borrow  in  one  way  or  another  almost 
any  amount  that  he  may  need ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  man  with  small  ability  in  command  of  a 
large  capital  speedily  loses  it.  He  may  perhaps  be 
one  who  could  and  would  have  managed  a  small 
business  with  credit,  and  left  it  stronger  than  he 
had  found  it ;  but  if  he  has  not  the  genius  of 
dealing  with  problems,  the  larger  it  is  the  more 
speedily  will  he  break  it  up.  These  two  sets  of 
forces,  the  one  increasing  the,  capital  at  the  com¬ 
mand  of  able  men,  the  other  destroying  the  capital 
that  is  in  the  hands  of  weaker  men,  bring  about 
the  result  that  there  is  a  far  more  close  corre¬ 
spondence  between  the  ability  of  business  men  and 
the  size  of  the  businesses  which  they  own  than  at 
first  sight  would  appear  probable.  And  when  we 
consider  all  the  many  routes  by  which  a  man  of 
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great  natural  business  ability  can  work  bis  way  up 
bigli  in  some  private  firm  or  public  company,  we 
may  conclude  that  wherever  there  is  work  on  a 
large  scale  to  be  done  in  such  a  country  as  England, 
the  ability  and  the  capital  required  for  it  are  pretty 
sure  to  be  speedily  forthcoming.’ 

The  mere  perusal  of  the  condition  of  things 
industrial  obtaining,  thus  properly  set  out,  shows 
at  once  that  the  doctrine  of  equality  is  tantamount 
to  cessation  of  national  progress — which,  indeed, 
it  has  already  gone  far  to  bring  about.  In  consider¬ 
ing  my  subject  I  am,  of  course,  assuming  in  regard 
to  Garden  Cities  that  their  constitution  shall  be  in 
accord  with  national  law- — the  only  one  prepollent 
for  success — in  which  the  units  would  extend 
throughout  the  whole  gamut  of  social  orders,  from 
the  erstwhile  slum  dweller,  through  the  moderately- 
paid  unskilled  worker,  the  highly-paid  skilM 
artisan,  the  managers  and  clerically  employed,  and 
the  employer  of  such  labour,  up  to  those  of  inde¬ 
pendent  means.  And  in  this  connection  I  would 
wish  to  touch  upon  the  great  error,  so  frequently 
noticeable,  of  dividing  the  inhabitants  of  countries 
or  towns  into  but  two,  and  absolutely  distinct,  classes 
— rich  and  poor.  This  practice  is  quite  wrong,  and 
the  notion  underlying  it  entirely  erroneous.  It  is 
true  that  a  considerable  space  separates  the  one 
from  the  other  as  representing  the  two  extremities 
of  social  status ;  but  this  space  intervening  is 
entirely  filled  with  a  continuous  series  of  units,  each 
dependent  the  one  upon  the  other,  each  in  more 
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or  less  active  condition,  and  each.,  as  part  of  its 
appointed  function,  hearing  its  share  in  the  trans¬ 
ference  of  influence  from  one  extremity  to  the 
other.  We  may  picture  such  a  series  of  units  by 
means  of  a  long  row  of  indiaruhher  halls,  each 


capable  of  expansion  or  contraction  and  of  lateral 
movement,  so  that  each  is  free  to  influence  its 
neighbour  and  to  propagate  that  influence  from  end 
to  end  of  the  industrial  series. 

Considerable  interest  would  attach,  were  values 
given  to  the  individual  units,  to  a  study  of  the 
change  in  the  appearance  of  that  row  of  expansible 
balls  which  time  has  caused  to  take  place  and 
future  years  may  cause  to  take  place.  According 
to  popular  reasoning,  the  extremities  would  be 
formed  of  balls  representative,  at  the  one  end,  of  the 
wealthy  and  independent,  and  at  the  other  end  of 
drones  and  outcasts,  because  each  of  these  classes 
is  considered  to  be  of  the  least,  or  zero,  value  in  the 
chain  of  industrial  units.  But  then  it  is  obvious, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  tenets  of  political 
economics,  that  these  balls  could  not  be  of  equal 
size.  Seeing  that  the  industrially  reproductive 
units  are  of  the  greater  importance,  we  should  there¬ 
fore  be  led  to  picture  the  sequence  thus. 
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But  we  know  that  within  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century  the  halls  at  the  one  extremity — the  wealthy 
and  useless  units — have  entered  into  trade,  con¬ 
sequently  the  little  ciphers  representing  them 
should  he  replaced  hy  larger  ones  ;  they  should 
then  he  exalted  from  their  extremity  of  uselessness 
to  the  centre  of  the  line  of  activity.  But  during  the 
period  some  of  the  central  or  active  units  will  have 
attained  to  affluence ;  consequently  they  must  he 
shifted  to  one  extremity,  for  they  will  have  become 
reproductively  inert.  And  so  one  could  go  on 
picturing  the  expansion,  contraction,  and  transition 
of  these  spheres  of  national  influence.  Even  in 
domiciliary  position  the  atoms  and  molecules  have 
changed  places  in  a  most  surprising  and  interesting 
manner.  The  useless  atoms  at  one  end  of  the 
sequence  —  the  idle,  the  dissolute,  the  morally 
opaque  and  the  criminal  unproductive — now  occupy 
the  land  erstwhile  the  domain  of  those  at  the  other 
end,  the  reproductively  idle---the  rich.  The  hroad 
acres  of  the  wealthy  have  indeed  become  invaded 
hy  the  poor.  Where  noble  mansions  reared  them¬ 
selves  ’mid  old-time  gardens,  surrounded  hy  pigmy 
hamlets  of  happy  and  contented  dependents,  now 
is  a  densely-packed  ocean  of  workaday  streets,  of 
alleys  and  slums  of  misery  —  peopled  hy  the  de¬ 
pendents  of  charity. 

In  some  such  manner  should  we  look  upon  the 
human  units  of  a  nation;  and  what  applies  to  a 
nation  applies  equally  to  every  town  and  village  in 
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it.  It  is  as  illogical  as  it  is  stupid  in  your  socialist 
to  picture  human  life  as  made  up  of  a  munber  of 
components  of  equal  worth  and  strength.  Just  as 
in  the  animal  kingdom  the  value  of  units  for  self- 
preservation  ranges  further  than  from  the  elephant 
to  the  flea,  so  in  human  communities  we  have  our 
giants  and  our  pigmy  extremities,  according  to  the 
mental  vigour  and  activity  possessed  by  them.  So 
again  in  ability  to  command  ;  human  life  is  con¬ 
trolled  by  human  factors  spread  over  a  wide  range 
of  individual  ability  and  importance.  It  is  just  as 
irrational  and  short-sighted  to  think  that  the  gentle¬ 
man  and  the  gentlewoman  are  mere  excrescences, 
and  useless  entities  in  the  utilitarian  and  political 
economy  of  a  nation,  as  to  ignore  the  fact  that  a  hive 
is  controlled  by  a  Queen  Bee,  and  to  deem  her 
functions  superfluous  and  non-utilitarian.  The 
socialist  is,  of  course,  entitled  to  point  to  the  fact  that 
if  our  output  be  equivalent  to,  say,  £1,500,000,000, 
and  this  is  produced  .by  one-half  the  population, 
it  could  be  doubled  if  a  greater  proportion  were 
workers.*  But  he  ignores  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand.  We  can  to-day  make  more  of  many  things 
than  we  can  dispose  of,  but  that  is  principally  due 
to  defect  of  our  fiscal  arrangements,  whereby  we  are 
prevented  from  getting  on  an  equality  with  our 
competitors. 

*  According  to  the  census  returns  of  1891,  out  of  a  total 
population  in  the  United  Kingdom  of  37,733,922,  not  less  than 
20,917,219  were  without  occupation. 
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Co-operatioii,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  in 
these  pages,  is  a  good  thing.  But  the  loud-voiced 
advocates  for  it  never  seem  to  have  thought  what 
a  splendid  field,  already  in  partial  working  order, 
there  exists  for  the  exercise  of  it  between  master 
and  man.  On  the  contrary,  the  trades-unionist 
feels  that  the  master  and  capitalist  has  but  one 
function — to  pay  out  wages — that  he  should  parti¬ 
cipate  in  the  profits,  to  their  minds,  is  a  totally 
negligible  detail.  A  short  time  ago  a  prominent 
member  of  an  important  trades-union,  who  is  also 
a  Member  of  Parliament,  stated  that  in  his  opinion 
profit-sharing  is  a  mistake  !  ‘  My  view,’  said  he,  ‘  is 

that  the  employer  should  pay  trade-union  wages, 
and  work  his  men  trade-union  hours,  and  if  he  can 
make  anything  out  of  it  he  ought  to  stick  to  it.’ 
The  view  is  doubtless  founded  upon  a  pretty  con¬ 
fident  opinion  that  under  the  system  he  advocates 
little  or  nothing  remains  for  the  employer. 

Of  all  methods  of  wasting  time,  the  frittering 
away  of  it  in  quarrelling  is  the  most  deplorable. 
But  deplorable  though  the  waste  of  time,  this  re¬ 
presents  but  a  fraction  of  the  actual  national  loss, 
for  dissension  between  man  and  master  has  been  a 
most  potent  factor  in  driving  out  our  trade  to  other 
countries.  It  behoves  us,  then,  to  consider  what 
means  of  mitigation  are  open  to  us,  and  to  adhere  to 
our  more  immediate  subject,  to  ask  ourselves  if 
Garden  Cities  can  be  instrumental  in  such  mitiga¬ 
tion.  If  properly  organized  and  conducted,  there  is 
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no  doubt  tbat  their  power  for  good  would  be  very 
great,  always  assuming  that  common-sense  and 
respect  for  the  exigences  of  trade  and  industrial 
economics  be  observed.  Before  the  site  for  the  first, 
so  to  speak  experimental.  Garden  City  had  been 
chosen,  and  whilst  the  important  point  was  under 
discussion,  I  inquired  of  a  red-hot  Radical  advocate 
what  was  the  rate  of  wages  in  a  particular  district 
proposed.  His  sharp  reply  was,  ‘  That  doesn’t 
matter — that  doesn’t  matter ;  we  mean  to  make 
them  as  high  as  we  can  !’  Now,  if  that  be  the  idea 
and  intention — to  brow-beat  employers  into  the 
payment  of  a  rate  of  wages  in  excess  of  the  average 
— it  requires  no  prophet  to  correctly  forecast  disaster. 
There  should  be  no  interference  between  man  and 
master.  People  who  subscribe  towards  relief  funds 
for  strikers  are  guilty  of  a  grossly  unjust  and 
immoral  proceeding.  What  right  have  they  to  join 
in  a  fray- — on  either  side— with  things  which  not 
only  do  not  concern  them,  but  which  they  do  not 
understand  in  the  least  ?  Some  of  the  largest  strikes 
have  arisen  from  the  most  trivial  things,  as,  for 
example,  the  discharge  of  a  single  individual.  The 
employer — who  has  to  pay  the  wages- — has  a  perfect 
right  to  dispense  with  the  services  of  any  of  his  men. 
That  is  a  purely  individual  matter.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  workman  has  a  perfect  right  to  leave  his 
employer  and  to  take  work  elsewhere.  But  he  has 
710  right  to  throw  himself  out  of  employment  and  his 
wife  and  children  upon  the  poor  rates  of  his  country 
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when  he  has  good  wages  open  to  him  during  the 
time  he  fails  to  obtain  better. 

Certainly,  no  good  would  come  from  meddling  as 
between  master  and  man  ;  it  is  precisely  this  which 
causes  the  bulk  of  the  trouble.  Nor  is  the  Garden 
City  advocate’s  view,  that  everything  depends  upon 
the  actual  amount  paid  each  week  in  wages,  a  very 
enlightened  one.  ‘  In  our  nineteenth-century  cry 
for  higher  wages,  we  are  apt  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  many  things  are  more  important  to  the  working 
man  than  a  few  shillings  added  to  his  weekly  income. 
A  good  supply  of  water,  well-paved  and  lighted 
streets,  a  market  in  which  he  can  always  obtain 
wholesome  food,  and  properly  guarded  sanitary 
conditions,  will  do  more  to  raise  his  standard  of 
living  above  that  of  his  ancestors  than  any  increase 
in  mere  money  income.  With  these  he  can  lead  a 
healthy,  orderly  life  on  comparatively  small  wages  ; 
without  them  no  rise  in  wages,  however  desirable  in 
itself,  will  enable  him  to  escape  danger  and  disease.’ 

Thus  writes  Mrs.  Bosanquet,  and  then  proceeds 
to  give  examples  where  men  earning  but  the  un¬ 
skilled  rate  of  wages — far  less  than  the  artisans 
to  whom  I  now  refer — have  lived  respectably, 
brought  up  families,  and  maintained  A^ery  comfort¬ 
able  homes.  I  need  not  dilate  upon  the  social 
advantages  which  would  accrue  to  the  industrial 
dwellers  in  Garden  Cities,  nor  to  the  good  uses 
they  could  be  put  to  by  the  conscientious  workers. 
I  Avish  here  to  confine  myself  to  the  industrial  effect 
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and  value  of  proper  relations  subsisting  as  between 
man  and  master. 

Money  per  se  bas  no  real  intrinsic  value  ;  its  value, 
as  in  tbe  case  of  ordinary  merchandise,  resides  entirely 
in  what  it  will  bring — what  it  will  buy.  Thus,  in  a 
town  in  which  everything  costs  twice  that  of  another 
town,  a  workman  receiving  twice  the  wages  would 
be  no  better  off.  Conversely,  in  a  towm  so  advan¬ 
tageously  placed  that  everything  could  be  obtained 
at  half  the  cost,  the  workman  would  be  just  as  well 
off  with  half  the  wages. 

But  now  let  us  see  the  effect  of  the  latter  condition 
upon  the  works  in  which  he  may  be  engaged,  and 
upon  the  prosperity  of  the  town  in  which  the  works 
may  be  situated.  From  the  social  point  of  view 
lower  w’^ages  combined  with  certain  advantages 
amount  to  the  same  thing  as  a  higher  rate  of  wages 
without  such  advantages.  But  this  does  not  hold 
good  nationally  and  internationally.  Much  of  the 
enormous  sums  paid  out  by  us  for  imported 
merchandise  goes  in  payment  for  goods  we  could, 
and  in  many  instances  originally  did,  manufacture 
for  ourselves.  The  effect  of  this  is  that  during  the 
manufacture  of  such  the  wages  are  paid  out  to 
foreign  workmen  instead  of  our  own.  Noav,  the 
factors  which  principally  determine  whether  or  not 
we  can  manufactoe  such  goods  are  principally  the 
rate  of  wages  paid  and  the  number  of  hours  worked 
per  week.  Neglecting  the  latter,  it  is  clear  that  in 
the  case  where  the  workman  is  enabled  to  maintain 
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precisely  tlie  same  standard  of  life  with  a  lesser 
wage,  business  could  be  carried  on,  whilst  in  the  case 
where  he  received  higher  wages  and  yet  was  no 
better  off,  it  is  equally  clear  the  works  must  be 
closed  and  the  man  thrown  out  of  employment. 

Now  precisely  the  same  applies  nationally.  The 
topographical  position  of  a  town  will  frequently 
determine  whether  or  not  it  can  successfully  carry 
on  certain  trades.  But  what  is  more  important  are 
the  facilities  offered  by  a  town  for  the  carrying  on 
of  a  manufacture  within  it.  Principal  among  the 
factors  of  production  cost  are  rent,  rates,  and  taxes, 
freightage  and  the  cost  of  motive  power,  lighting  and 
heating.  Now,  had  the  industrial  revolutionist  to 
whom  I  refer  supplemented  the  laudable  desire  to 
increase  the  rate  of  wages  to  be  paid  by  a  well- 
thought-out  scheme  of  how  such  increase  could  be 
made  payable,  he  might  have  been  justified  in  his 
hopes.  But  this  is  precisely  what  has  not  been  done. 
It  was  also  precisely  this  that  I  had  in  view  in 
bringing  the  matter  of  Garden  Cities  before  the 
British  Association  of  Science,  and  drawing  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  potentialities  of  applied  science  in  relation 
to  them."-'  Had  the  opportunity  been  seized — by 
means  of  the  latest  developments  of  applied  science 
— to  facilitate  industrial  reproduction  by  effecting 
economy  in  regard  to  the  factors  of  prime  cost  to 
which  I  have  referred,  then  there  would  have  been 
every  prospect  of  realizing  the  hope.  But  the 
A  portion  of  the  original  paper  will  be  found  in  Chap.  IX. 
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neglect  to  devise  and  provide  for  the  compassing  of 
this  end  when  the  unique  opportunity  presented 
itself  will  go  far  to  delegating  the  desideratum  to 
the  visions  of  the  reformer’s  dream. 

Assuming  that  Garden  Cities  have  little  or 
nothing  to  offer  to  manufacturers  in  the  way  of 
economy  of  production,  then  their  prepollency  lies 
chiefly  in  the  unique  opportunities  they  should 
afford  {a)  towards  the  instruction  of  the  workers 
in  the  science  of  industrial  economics,  and  (^)  in 
bringing  about  the  so  much  to  be  desired  intimacy 
betAveen  master  and  man.  First,  let  us  assmne  that 
the  men,  instead  of  subscribing  to  a  union  which 
fritters  away  their  subscriptions  in  strife  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  paid  in  their 
money  to  a  fund  for  their  mutual  benefit  and 
enforcement  of  their  just  grievances,  the  benefits  of 
which  would  accrue  to  themselves  directly.  Now, 
by  their  very  constitution,  the  limitation  of  their 
populations,  and  their  more  perfect  and  communal- 
istically  available  social  advantages,  the  facilities 
for  friendly  intercourse  between  man  and  master 
would  be  provided.  In  huge  and  overgrown  towns 
the  workmen,  on  leaving  their  employment  each 
night,  take  tram  or  train  and  disappear  entirely, 
not  only  from  the  eye  of  the  master,  but  from  touch 
as  between  themselves.  Men  working  in  the  same 
large  works  are  as  complete  strangers  to  each 
other  as  the  denizens  of  the  miles-long  streets  of  the 
overgrown  industrial  hives.  Consequently,  each 
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year  sees  no  improvement  in  tlie  necessary  intimacy 
of  relationship  ;  they  become  acquainted  with  their 
own  work  qud  machines,  but  not  in  the  essentials 
of  the  vast  national  machine  of  production  and 
commerce.  They  neither  know  nor  are  able  to 
appreciate  the  exigencies  and  principles  necessary 
to  be  complied  with.  Hence  their  whole  interests 
become  confined  to  the  weekly  pay-desk.  Happily, 
a  sufficient  number  of  quasi  Garden  Cities  or 
Villages  now  exist  to  show  that  this  undesirable 
state  of  things,  so  eminently  militant  of  harmonious 
working,  can  be  rapidly  changed.  Some  of  such 
towns  have  been  dealt  with  in  the  preceding  volume, 
and  we  have  the  assurance  that  the  class  of  men 
brought  up  therein  and  their  status  is  altogether 
superior  to  the  average  ;  whilst  one  has  only  to  visit 
such  a  happy  community  as  the  dwellers  in  Port 
Sunlight  to  observe  that  their  status,  their  amour 
propre,  is  a  thing  apart  in  the  country — a  most 
gratifying  contrast  to  anything  to  be  found  in  the 
workers’  slums  of  our  great  and  overgrown  hives  of 
industry.  With  such  evidence  behind  us,  and 
prospects  of  extension  before  us,  we  are,  I  feel, 
amply  justified  in  looking  forward  to  the  desirable 
transition  a  posse  ad  esse. 

‘  Disputes  of  some  kind  between  capital  and 
labour  are  always  in  evidence,  but  it  must  never  be 
forgotten  that  in  the  wide  fields  of  domestic  service 
and  in  that  of  the  few  employes  with  a  working 
master,  which  combined  embrace  by  far  the  greater 
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number  of  wage-earners,  all  is,  npon  the  whole, 
satisfactory  ;  there  reigns  peace,  with  the  inevitable 
individual  exceptions.  We  see  in  this  encouraging 
fact  the  potent  and  salutary  influence  of  the  personal 
element.  The  employer  knows  his  men,  and  the 
men  know  their  employer  ;  there  is  mutual  respect, 
sympathy,  kindly  interest,  and  good  feeling,  hence 
peace.  In ,  the  extensive  field  of  domestic  service 
we  best  see  how  true  it  is.  “  Like  master,  like  man  ; 
like  mistress,  like  Nan.”  Here  we  have  the  relation 
of  the  employer  and  employed  in  its  closest  form, 
and  innumerable  households  testify  to  the  harmoniz¬ 
ing  effect  of  personal  relations.  The  trusty  servant 
becomes  practically  a  member  of  the  family,  deeply 
attached  to  it,  and  the  family  reciprocates  the  feel¬ 
ing.  Few  householders  are  without  old  retainers 
and  pensioners,  and  to  the  end  of  their  days,  and 
even  to  that  of  the  children  of  the  household,  the 
relation  remains  unbroken.  The  friendship  of  the 
employers  and  their  children  for  the  old  servants, 
and  the  affection  of  these  for  their  masters  and 
mistresses  and  their  children,  is  one  of  the  most 
delightful  features  of  life. 

‘  What  has  produced  this  reciprocal  affection  ? 
Not  the  mere  payment  of  stipulated  wages  on  the 
one  part,  and  the  bare  performance  of  stipulated 
duties  on  the  other — far  from  this.  It  is  something 
more  done  on  both  sides,  and  the  knowledge  each 
has  had  opportunity  to  gather  of  the  other,  their 
virtues,  kindness — in  short,  their  characters.  The 
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strict  terms  of  the  contract  are  drowned  in  the  deep 
well  of  mutual  regard.  Labour  is  never  fully  paid 
by  money  alone. 

‘  If  the  managing  owners  and  officials  of  great 
corporations  could  only  be  known  to  their  men, 
and,  equally  important,  their  men  known  to  their 
employers,  and  the  hearts  of  each  exposed  to  the 
other,  as  well  as  their  difficulties,  we  should  have 
in  that  troublesome  field  such  harmony  as  delights 
us  in  the  domestic.  It  is  mainly  the  ignorance  of 
contending  parties  of  each  other’s  virtues  that 
breeds  quarrels  everywhere  throughout  the  world, 
between  individuals,  between  corporations  and  their 
men — and  between  nations.  “We  only  hate  those 
we  do  not  know  ”  is  a  sound  maxim  which  we  do 
well  ever  to  bear  in  mind.’  In  these  words  were 
expressed  the  views  upon  this  important  point  of 
the  head  of  the  largest  corporation  the  world  has 
yet  seen.''’='' 

In  reading  the  analogy  thus  drawn  between  works 
management  and  domestic  management,  I  think, 
perhaps,  a  point  wiU  occur  to  the  reader  which  is 
ever  present  in  my  mind — namely,  the  absurdity  of 
the  system  at  present  adopted  in  engaging  men, 
which  is  done  utterly  regardless  of  character. 
Imagine  the  result  upon  the  household  that  would 
inevitably  accrue  from  the  indiscriminate  engage¬ 
ment  of  domestic  servants.  Were  we  to  take  ser- 

*  Andrew  Carnegie,  in  addressing  the  members  of  the  Iron 
and  Steel  Institute  of  Great  Britain,  1903. 
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vants  without  a  ‘  character,’  we  should  he  robbed  of 
OUT  goods.  By  engaging  men  without  a  ‘  character  ’ 
we  are  robbed  of  our  money,  for  that,  in  this  rela¬ 
tion,  is  precisely  sjmonymous  with  time.  Setting 
aside  the  vast  amount  of  pilfering  of  goods  and 
stores  which  goes  on,''"''  robbery  by  means  of  wasted 
time  is  so  serious,  that  it  is  well  known  if  every 
worker,  in  an  engineering  works,  for  example,  were 
to  faithfully  work  out  all  the  hours  he  is  paid  for,  a 
rise  of  perhaps  50  per  cent,  might  be  made  in  the 
wages  paid  without  entailing  any  loss  upon  the  pro¬ 
prietors.  I  have  little  doubt  that  were  an  attempt 
made  to  enforce  this  common-sense  practice — this 
‘  character  ’  system  I  advocate,  which  would  be  so 
highly  beneficial  to  the  honest  workers — a  strike 
woidd  ensue.  Nevertheless,  it  is  one  which  the 
conscientious  worker  would  value,  for  it  is  obvious 
that  if  a  standard  ‘  character  form  ’  were  made  use 
of,  and  this  were  presented  by  a  workman  about 
to  leave  to  the  head  of  his  department  to  have 
it  attested  with  a  true  statement  of  character  and 
the  reason  for  leaving,  such  a  document  would  be 
of  the  greatest  value  to  men  seeking  employment. 
Any  break  in  the  continuity  of  dates  which  could 
not  be  accounted  for  and  attested  would,  of  course, 
bear  a  proper  interpretation.  Such  a  certificate  of 

*  I  was  recently  informed  by  the  director  of  a  sewing-machine 
company  that  so  wholesale  and  continuous  was  such  pilfering  that 
it  was  known  the  stolen  parts  were  subsequently  put  together  to 
form  complete  sewing-machines  and  sold. 
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character  should  he  subject  to  endorsement  upon  it 
— ^just  as  obtains  in  regard  to  cabmen’s  and  omnibus 
driver’s  certificates  of  license,  or,  indeed,  that  of  a 
gentleman  driving  his  motor-carriage— of  any  con¬ 
viction  which  might  have  to  be  debited  against  the 
character.  Such  a  system,  I  repeat,  though  it  would 
be  strenuously  opposed  by  the  shirker,  would  be 
cordially  welcomed  by  the  conscientious  workers, 
and  it  is  needless  to  point  out  that  on  the  latter 
presenting  ‘  clean  bills  ’  they  would  be  inducted 
into  the  posts  of  honour — namely,  those  of  men 
entrusted  with  responsibility  and  in  whom  it  is 
necessary  to  place  implicit  confidence.  If  ‘  char¬ 
acters  ’  be  necessary  and  called  for  in  the  office, 
why  not  in  the  works  ? 

I  venture  to  suggest  that  to  gloss  over  the  un¬ 
doubted  fact  that  British  prosperity  has  wrought  a 
deplorable  change  in  the  nature  of  the  British 
working  man  (coupled  with  the  deleterious  effect 
of  the  mistaken  tenets  of  trades  unionism)  is  a 
cowardly  thing  to  do — ^both  from  the  national  point 
of  view  and  in  the  interests  of  a  large  section  of 
honest  and  well-meaning  working  men.  The  con¬ 
scientious  worker  and  the  aspiring  student  would 
each  welcome  well-intended  criticism.  Those  who 
really  desire  to  get  on  in  life  by  intrinsic  merit  ask 
to  be  told  of  their  faults.  It  is,  therefore,  matter  of 
great  surprise  that  recent  plain  speaking  on  the  part 
of  an  eloquent  preacher'^’'  shoidd  have  been  received 

*  The  Rev.  R.  J.  Campbell,  M.A.,  of  the  City  Temple,  London. 
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with,  such  vehement  protest  as  has  been  the  case. 
And  one  can  only  conclude  that  the  outcry  has  come 
from  those  whom  the  cap  may  have  fitted.  For 
just  as  scholars  with  genuine  es'prit  de  corps  im¬ 
planted  in  their  breasts  would  desire  their  college 
to  be  rid  of  the  idler  and  laggard  who  brings  dis¬ 
credit  upon  their  college,  so  should  the  true  working 
men  of  our  country  welcome  any  comment  or  move¬ 
ment  which  would  enable  them  to  dissociate  them¬ 
selves  from  those  who  bear  the  name  of  their  class, 
but  whose  utter  want  of  integrity  and  moral 
rectitude  results  in  a  stigma  being  cast  upon  them¬ 
selves.  To  my  mind,  the  passage  which  has  been 
so  bitterly  resented  was  written  in  sincere  and 
patriotic  regret,  and  I  will,  therefore,  reproduce  it 
here  : 

‘  Saddest  of  all,  perhaps,  to  the  lover  of  his 
country  is  the  present  mood  of  a  considerable  part 
of  our  working-class  population.  Two-thirds  of  the 
national  drink  bill  is  incurred  by  the  working  man. 
His  keenest  struggles  are  for  shorter  hours  and 
better  wages,  but  not  that  he  may  employ  them  for 
higher  ends.  He  is  often  lazy,  unthrifty,  im¬ 
provident,  sometimes  immoral,  foul-mouthed,  and 
untruthful.  Unlike  the  American  worker,  he  has 
comparatively  little  aspiration  or  ambition.  Con¬ 
scientiousness  is  a  virtue  conspicuous  by  its  rarity. 
Those  who  have  had  close  dealings  with  the  British 
working  man  know  he  needs  watching,  or  work 
will  be  badly  done,  and  the  time  employed  upon  it 
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will  be  as  long  as  be  can  get  paid  for.  It  is,  as 
Ruskin  puts  it,  that  joy  in  labour  has  ceased  under 
the  sun.’ 

This  is  the  picture  drawn,  and  from  wherever  the 
preacher  may  have  culled  his  colouring  material,  it 
is  a  faithful  picture.  Large  employers  of  labour 
will  at  once  recognise  it  as  being  absolutely  true 
in  detail — within  the  limits  defined  by  the  writer, 

‘  a  considerable  part  of  our  working-class  popula¬ 
tion.’  Employers,  moreover,  will  note  with  approval 
the  correctness  of  the  limitation,  for  whilst  ap¬ 
preciating  that  that  holds  good  in  regard  to  those 
who  may,  from  time  to  time,  have  worked  in  their 
works,  they  know  that  there  is  also  a  proportion  to 
whom  the  converse  would  apply. 

It  has  for  long  been  matter  for  surprise  on  the 
part  of  those  practically  acquainted  with  this 
nationally  important  subject  that  the  section  of 
right-minded  working  men  of  this  country,  more 
especially  the  still  considerable  body  of  non- 
unionists,  should  remain  quiescent  and  allow  them¬ 
selves  to  be  classed  with  those  who  bring  discredit 
upon  them.  The  answer  is  doubtless  to  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  to  alter  this  state  of  things  com¬ 
bined  action  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  they,  ex 
necessitate  rei,  have  not  hitherto  possessed  the 
requisite  machinery  for  combined  action.  I  am 
persuaded,  however,  that  the  honest  and  well- 
meaning  working  men  of  our  country  will  not  allow 
matters  much  longer  to  remain  in  the  present 
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unsatisfactory  condition,  and  I  feel  that  the  first 
stone  in  the  rampart  of  their  defence  has  just  been 
laid  by  the  formation  in  Manchester  of  a  working 
men’s  association  for  mutual  betterment  and 
increase  of  strength  by  unity,  with  the  specific 
object  of  disassociating  themselves  from  the  radically 
militant  and  fatalistic  modes  characterizing  most 
of  the  present  labour  organizations. 

‘  For  many  years,’  says  a  great  engineering 
authority — Sir  Hiram  Maxim,  who  recommends  that 
we  should  ‘  suspend  conventional  lies  and  look  the 
facts  squarely  in  the  face  ’ — ‘  the  English  working- 
classes  have  been  deteriorating.  This  has  been 
brought  about  by  public  and  private  charities,  and 
by  the  workings  of  the  Poor  Law. 

‘  Man  is  an  animal  governed  by  the  same  laws 
that  govern  all  other  animals.  Nature  has  but  one 
means  for  improving  and  strengthening  the  race, 
and  that  is  the  automatic  cutting  off  of  the  unfit. 
This  is  Nature’s  pruning-knife,  which  under  natural 
conditions  is  constantly  at  work.  Without  this 
pruning-knife,  not  only  is  improvement  impossible, 
but  actual  deterioration  is  inevitable,  and  this  in 
time  debases  the  whole  race.  The  artificial  suspen¬ 
sion  of  the  action  of  this  pruning-knife  has  so 
modified  a  part  of  the  English  race  that  it  has 
been  found  quite  impossible  to  obtain  British  sailors 
to  man  British  ships,  or  farm  labourers  to  work  the 
land.  Although  hundreds  of  thousands  are  un¬ 
employed,  they  seem  to  prefer  a  life  of  idleness  to 
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one  of  steady  work.  This  state  of  affairs  has  been 
brought  about  because  England  has  for  a  long  time 
been  a  very  rich  nation.’ 

Now  we  have  to  ask  ourselves,  Ho\y  is  the  well- 
meaning  working  man  to  disassociate  himself  from 
these  undesired,  and  to  present  himself  to  the 
employer  as  one  of  those  desired  and  sought  after  ? 
To  my  mind,  there  are  no  means  which  could  so 
readily  be  brought  into  efficient  play  as  the  simple 
and  rational  mode  I  advocate  of  the  invariable 
engagement  of  men  with  a  record  of  character.  The 
character  of  a  man  might  be  well  known  and 
respected  in  a  Garden  City,  with  its  limitation  of 
population,  especially  if  his  calling  were  of  a 
permanent  nature  ;  but  in  large  towns,  and  with 
the  ordinary  exigencies  of  the  labour  market 
necessitating  migration,  little  may  be  known  of  the 
most  honourable  and  praiseworthy  worker.  The 
‘  character  record  ’  system  would  solve  all  such 
difficulties.  I  would  go  farther,  and  urge  the 
further  formation  of  associations  of  working  men, 
such  as  that  I  have  adverted  to.  I  would  go  still 
farther,  and  counsel  that  such  associations  should 
lay  down  a  standard  in  regard  to  these  ‘  character 
records  ’  which  should  determine  the  eligibility  of 
membership,  and  if  in  connection  with  such  associa¬ 
tions  a  ‘certificated  ’ — or  ‘character  record  — bureau 
were  established,  there  would,  I  am  convinced,  in 
times  of  normal  prosperity,  never  remain  upon  the 
register  an  unemployed  member  for  a  single  day. 
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It  might  at  first  be  thought  that  the  formation 
of  a  working  man’s  association  such  as  I  suggest 
would  take  time,  because  of  the  necessity  of  carrying 
the  record  of  character  back  for  a  reasonable  and 
effective  period.  I  feel,  however,  that  this  disability 
would  not  arise  ;  for  masters  would  be  only  too 
pleased  to  attest  the  ‘  records  ’  in  all  cases  where 
they  were  applied  to  by  men  who  were  working,  or 
had  worked,  in  their  factories  or  upon  their  works. 
I  would  suggest  such  a  title  as  ‘  The  Certificated 
Working  Men’s  Bureau,’  and  would  class  as  eligible, 
not  only  all  men  who  could  show  a  good  five  years’ 
record,  but  all  past  students  of  Technical  Colleges 
who  held  certificates  of,  or  above,  a  certain  standard. 
It  would  be  well  for  such  association  if  it  could 
secure  as  President  an  influential  employer  of  labour, 
or  a  man  of  eminence  versed  in  industrial  problems, 
as  well  as  honorary  members  who  would  act  as  a 
‘  council  of  advice  ’  with  whom  the  working  men 
‘  executive  committee  ’  could  confer.'-  ‘  Character 
Becord  Forms’  would  be  issued  by  the  Bureau  to 
employers  of  labour  to  be  handed  to  their  work¬ 
people  on  application.  These  should  be  printed  upon 
stout  vellum  paper,  the  better  to  withstand  the 
wear  and  tear  of  time,  and  enclosed  in  an  envelope 
cover  of  cloth,  or  some  such  suitable  material ;  they 
should  be  printed  with  a  margin  in  suchwise  that 

*  If  among  my  readers  there  be  any — either  masters  or  men — 
who  see  eye  to  eye  with  me  in  this  important  matter,  and  are 
prepared  to  actively  co-operate  in  connection  with  it,  I  should  be 
pleased  to  hear  from  them  through  the  publishers. — A.  E.  S. 


‘  At  Play  ’—the  Master  ‘  Kicks  off. 


The  Sports  House. 
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they  could  be  fixed  into  the  cover  by  ordinary 
fasteners,  a  separate  ‘  card  ’  being  used  for  every 
situation  held.  I  annex  (on  pages  812  and  813)  a 
sample  ‘  card  ’  by  way  of  suggestion. 

The  agencies  that  may  be  brought  to  bear  in 
such  communities  as  those  with  which  I  am  here 
dealing  will  be  many  and  varied.  Some,  primd 
facie  feeble,  will  be  found  to  be  strong.  Take 
the  case  of  the  ties  of  intimacy  and  friendship 
which  may  be  made  to  result  from  ‘  sport.’  The 
master  who,  in  addition  to  subscribing  to  the  prize 
fund,  is  seen  upon  the  ‘ground,’  who  ‘kicks  off’  as 
an  adept  in  the  friendly  tussles  between  his  and 
neighbouring  factories,  who  takes  his  place  at  the 
wicket  and  wins  the  admiration  of  the  ‘  field,’  will, 
at  the  same  time,  immediately  win  the  respect  of 
his  men  ;  he  will  no  longer  be  ‘  the  boss  that  sits 

at  his  desk  and  does  nothing,’  but  a - good  sort. 

When  that  master,  in  the  pleasant  winter  evenings 
spent  not  in  the  ‘  pub,’  but  in  the  recreation-room  at 
a  ‘  sing-song,’  wherewith  the  pipe  and  glass  of  foam¬ 
ing  ‘  lager  ’  will  lead  to  conviviality  combined  with 
elevating  social  intercourse  and  not  to  drunkenness, 
is  found  socially  among  the  workers  ;  when  he,  in 
the  chair  at  social-improvement  reunions,  enters 
upon  frank  and  careful  explanations  of  business 
relations  and  business  necessities,  of  desirable 
changes  for  mutual  benefit — changes  in  the  joint 
interest  of  master  and  man — such  explanation  will 
fall  upon  alert  ears  ;  and  active — instead  of  drink- 
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CHARACTER  RECORD. 

From  pxw.  1,  18C|7,  W  10,  1Cj04. 

Name  Alcie^n^le', 


[JlAxji/Viiedl,  12,  1C|04. 


Age  128* 

Occupation  3^i4Te/V  o/wd/  tTuA/KvoV. 


Particulars  of  Engagement. 


cr 

GO 

©oiAwe/  O/^  cuw  Iwv^AxsVeA/  iRo 

AUcvvIca^<iX  'D’c/eIvnAeciX 

Ro-CdU/Vu^  emxA/^^ 

lAV  rn/ee^^ui4TA/eaX  oAui  eXc/eiA/leaX 

eAl^VKuC^WVt^.  lAV 

vvuxiReAvvcLUxs4>  OAui  d/Vowu-tArx^. 

J^oTv,  1,  isqq. 

ewiVu/^iedl  imi-R  iRc/ 

©xaT  ©uA  Um/wdoAxi  ?vlgA/- 
©n^/vwo^. 

1,  iqoo. 

WcAvi  mi©-  ie^ilnx^  d/e/i^xiAimc/Vvi. 

Jkvn/.  1,  iq04. 

Wo/^  vwade^  |©A©VYv<my  ©^©u/oie^i- 
lAug/  d/C/^xiAivvvcAvi-. 

.3Avi<^.  10,  iq04. 

U/^  i©  g©  i©  R/.  ^ .  jA.  1© 
cteqxMA©  ^mxMidedg©  ©1-  jAywcA/I- 
©O/W  ^VoLeii©©. 
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Character. 

IruiuAiAAO-U/^,  o/v^ct  a44evvU^V'e/  W 


Addenda. 


^4^  gxx/V" 0/  &<i4-t^cieU<S'Vv,  arul  <maA  usi^lve^ 

g/©-  uh44v  fwm/. 


Signature  of  Workman  MyOue^heW:^. 

Signature  of  Employer 

^^©Ivw  M-.  ^veZd/  (^'D'VVee^Kyt'^, 

For  J.  H.  Field  and  Sons,  Ltd., 

Vulcan  Works,  Manchester. 

Date  Tl©V.  1,  iq03. 

These  cards  are  issued  by  The  Certificated  Working  Men’s 
Bureau,  and  it  is  earnestly  requested  that  employers  will  care¬ 
fully  fill  them  up  with  the  true  facts  concerning  those  who  may 
^pply  for  a  record,  and  give  one  to  each  of  their  employes  when 
leaving. 
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sodden — minds  once  bent  in  the  direction  of  self- 
respecting  emulation,  the  ramparts  of  isolation  will 
have  been  effectively  stormed,  and  victory  over 
industrial  obstacles  easily  gained  by  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  forces  of  man  and  master. 

Experiences  gained  in  connection  with  large 
works  in  country  places  have  shown  the  great 
value  in  happiness  to  the  men  of  the  masters  being 
able  to  keep  in  touch  with  them.  Not  one  work¬ 
man  in  a  thousand,  after  he  leaves  his  employment 
in  the  evening,  gives  one  thought  to  his  work. 

‘  Having  no  refined  tastes  to  gratify,’  he  finds  his 
most  cherished  amusement  in  sensual  excess, 
excessive  drinking,  and  such-like.  Not  so  the 
master.  His  domain  being  the  exercise  of  mental 
effort,  he  is  unable  to  still  the  activity  of  his  brain 
as  his  men  can  their  hands.  He  cannot  cast  aside 
his  worry  and  anxieties  as  the  men  do  their  tools 
and  overalls.  Hence  the  thoughts  of  his  works 
are  ever  present  in  his  dwelling,  and  of  such 
thoughts,  it  cannot  be  gainsaid,  many  are  devoted 
to  the  welfare  of  his  employes.  Over  his  dinner- 
table  it  will  give  him  great  pleasure  to  recount  to 
his  wife  something  of  his  meritorious  workers. 
He  may  tell  her  that  he  has  his  eye  upon  a  bright 
and  conscientiously  working  young  man,  whom  he 
has  booked  for  promotion  at  Christmas.  But  how 
much  could  such  be  facilitated  in  a  small,  well- 
regulated  town  !  There  he  would  become  ac- 
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quainted  with,  the  mode  in  which  the  bright  young 
man  spent  his  evenings.  As  a  member  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Technical  Institute,  he  would  be 
aware  that  his  employe  was  a  student,  that  the 
subjects  he  studied  were  those  calculated  to  help 
him  in  his  daily  work  ;  hence  his  view  would  be 
confirmed  that  that  was  the  right  man  to  be 
advanced.  Again,  he  might  know  that  another 
of  his  men,  not  quite  so  steady  as  could  be  wished, 
was  engaged  to  a  young  woman  who  was  distin¬ 
guishing  herself,  in  the  same  Polytechnic,  in  the 
acquisition  of  domestic  knowledge ;  and,  feeling 
that  she  could  wdeld  a  good  and  steadying  influence 
over  him,  he  (the  master)  could  stretch  a  point  to 
promote  him  also,  thereby  to  ease  matters  for  him 
in  his  matrimonial  life. 

In  order  to  obtain  to  a  position  in  business  such 
as  will  yield  a  good  return  and  an  apparently 
secure  income,  a  long  and  toilsome  struggle  is 
almost  invariably  necessary.  The  very  conditions 
of  maintaining  such  struggle  and  attaining  success 
are  calculated  to  harden  the  feelings,  and  hence  we 
almost  invariably  find  old  men  who  are,  or  have 
been,  long  engaged  in  business  not  only  hard- 
headed,  but  inclined  to  be  inconsiderate,  their 
brain  tissue  being  superpermeated  with  the  instinct 
of  money-making.  Now,  such  men  are  hardly  in 
a  good  condition  to  brook  opposition  from  their 
employes  arising  from  ignorance  of  business 
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ditions  ;  but  if  those  employes  were  a  part  of  the 
business,  all  and  several — master  and  man — could 
take  council  together,  and  the  unreasonableness  of 
proposals  could  be  made  apparent. 

Beside  direct  influence,  there  is  an  unconscious 
influence  exerted  by  the  rich  upon  the  lives  of  the 
poor.  ‘  Whether  they  recognise  it  or  not,  and 
whether  they  wish  it  or  not,  the  lives  of  rich  people 
will — for  good  or  for  evil — largely  mould  the  lives 
of  the  poor  with  whom  they  are  connected,  however 
remotely.  We  may  see  this  most  obviously  in  some 
of  the  phenomena  of  dress.’  The  less  said  about  the 
London  operative  in  this  regard  perhaps  the  better. 
He  presents  a  most  unpleasant  contrast  to  his 
confreres  upon  the  Continent.  There  in  Berlin,  for 
example,  one  may  travel  in  a  tramway-car  sitting 
apparently  beside  a  well-dressed  clerk ;  but  in  visit¬ 
ing  an  electrical  works,  for  instance,  we  may  witness 
that  same  man  walk  in,  remove  his  coat,  take  from 
his  peg  a  suitable  and  serviceable  blue  blouse,  and, 
slipping  it  on,  light  his  cigarette  and  proceed  to  his 
work  as  if  the  expenditure  of  his  skill  upon  it  were 
pleasing  to  him,  and  not  merely  entered  upon  for 
his  livelihood.  The  British  workman,  on  the  other 
hand,  usually  goes  to  and  fro  to  his  work  in  his 
working  clothes,  he  demands  costly  and  comfortable 
tram-cars  and  cheap — and,  as  other  people  would 
wish,  cleanly — railway-carriages,  and  he  soils  the 
cushions  with  his  unbrushed  clothes,  whilst,  as  he 
almost  invariably  neglects  to  wash  on  leaving  his 
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work,  he  presents  an  appearance  in  public  decidedly 
to  his  own  disadvantage.  His  feeble  amour  propre, 
moreover,  does  not  carry  him  to  the  length  of 
divesting  himself  of  his  work-clothes  in  order  to 
enjoy  his  evenings — which,  it  must  be  remembered, 
are  often  long,  far  longer  than  the  average  brain¬ 
worker.  In  this  regard,  however,  he  may  be  entitled 
to  a  measure  of  our  sympathy,  for  he  may  argue, 
and  rightly,  that  his  clothes  are  good  enough  for 
the  ‘  pub.’  If,  however,  we  peep  into  the  recreation - 
rooms  of  Garden  Villages,  where  the  doings  of  the 
artisans  are  known  and  duly  appreciated  —  in  a 
manner  impossible  when  he  forms  but  an  atom  in 
the  sea  of  urban  industrial  life — as  one  is  enabled  to 
do  by  means  of  some  of  the  illustrations,  we  see  him 
neatly  and  cleanly  attired  ;  there  he  is  sober  and 
wholesomely  spoken,  fit  companion  for  any  visitor  of 
any  social  grade  who  may  look  in  to  have  a  game  of 
chess  or  billiards  with  him.  The  British  bachelor 
working  man  is  the  most  extravagant  being  extant ; 
were  he  to  cultivate  prudence  in  expenditure,  he 
would  have  ample  to  dress  well. 

But  mistaken  notions  concerning  dress  are  small 
matters  when  ranged  beside  mistaken  notions  as  to 
the  true  social  status  of  his  calling.  The  calling  of 
the  artisan  is  just  as  honourable  as  the  calling  of  the 
statesman  if  both,  with  perfect  integrity,  are  striving 
their  best  to  win  individual  respect  and  national 
prosperity.  Pride  in  dress  is  absent  because  pride 
of  place  is  wanting.  Instead  of  the  average  working 
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man  being  proud  of  being  a  unit  in  an  industrial 
country  in  which  his  confreres  have  built  up  a  vast 
empire,  he  has  a  tendency  to  evince  false  pride  in 
seeking  to  cloak  his  status  by  the  wearing  of  cast-off 
dress  of  a  socially  higher  type.  For  this  the  low 
standard  of  mediocre  equality  insisted  upon  by  trades- 
unionism  is  largely  responsible.  As  long  ago  as  the 
Trades  Unionist  Congress  of  1885,  Edwin  Chadwick 
impressed  upon  trades-unionists  the  importance  of 
raising  the  standard  of  individual  deportment,  dis¬ 
cipline  and  alertness  by  the  civil  drill  of  children 
upon  the  military  basis,  to  enable  them  the  better 
‘  to  meet  the  increasing  demands  for  more  fitting  labour 
in  arts,  manufactures,  and  commerce.^ 

‘  Let  a  trade-unionist  consider  what  the  military 
drill  will  do  for  his  son.  In  the  first  place,  it  improves 
his  walk,  and  enables  him  to  move  from  point  to 
point  quicker  with  the  same  amount  of  force.  Let 
the  difference  of  the  set-up  and  movement  of  drilled 
and  undrilled  boys  be  observed.  The  drill  makes 
the  boy  tread  more  evenly,  and  saves  shoe-leather. 
School-teachers  who  have  been  trained  in  the  military 
drill  state  that  they  find  they  now  save  a  pair  of 
boots  a  year  by  not  treading  unevenly  as  they  used 
to  do.  The  even  tread  saves  trousers  by  throwing 
up  less  mud  upon  them.  These  lifelong  economics 
will  be  comprehended  by  mothers  through  the  tailor 
and  the  shoe-maker.  Trades-unionists  may  slight 
them  as  not  being  in  accordance  with  their  policy  of 
doing  what  is  good  for  trade.  But  the  drill  conduces 
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to  qualities  of  a  high  moral  order  and  value,  denoted 
by  the  term  discipline — patience,  order,  self-restraint, 
prompt  and  exact  obedience.’ 

This  mistaken  view  of  the  honourable  position 
held  by  industry  is  the  cause  of  some  of  our  indus¬ 
tries  having  been  allowed  to  pass  entirely  into  the 
hands  of  foreigners.  In  reproduction,  in  fulfilling 
natural  needs,  there  should  be  but  little  distinction 
in  regard  to  the  status  of  the  effective  units ;  yet 
there  are  certain  callings  which  most  unfortunately 
and  egregiously  have  come  to  be  considered  as  un- 
Englishlike,  and  we  see  the  effect  in  regard  to  our 
waiters,  as  also  in  the  occupation  of  hair-dressing 
and  the  important  calling  of  restauranteurs.  The 
very  numerous  units  constituting  these  three  pro¬ 
fessions  are  now  almost  wholly  derived  from  foreign 
sources. 

No  rapid  or  universal  advance  will  be  possible 
until  the  value  of  temperate  habits  is  brought  home 
to  the  mass  of  our  workers.  But  much  may  be 
accomplished  locally  by  means  of  well-regulated 
industrial  communities.  Prohibition  in  this  respect 
would  but  add  fuel  to  the  flames,  but  a  beneficent 
compromise  could  rapidly  be  brought  to  ply  by 
means  of  that  best  of  all  teaching,  the  force  of 
example.  And  such  example  can  only  be  efficiently 
displayed  bj^  social  intercourse  of  master  and  man. 
In  giving  evidence  before  the  Royal  Commission, 
Sir  Edwin  Chadwick  said  :  ‘With  respect  to  the 
manufacturing  classes,  it  appeared  to  be  acknow- 
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ledged,  on  the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  consider¬ 
able  employers  of  labour,  that  the  best  informed  of 
their  workmen,  the  best  educated,  were  uniformly 
the  most  sober  and  valuable.  The  absence  of 
education  was  commonly  attended  with  an  in¬ 
capacity  of  husbanding  wages  and  of  using  high 
wages.  Under  such  circumstances  high  wages 
were  declared  to  be  injurious  rather  than  other¬ 
wise,  the  uncultivated  and  improvident  having  no 
idea  of  economy  nor  of  laying  by  for  times  of  need. 
Stagnation  to  them  meant  ruin  ;  a  fall  produced  the 
sensation  of  a  tax ;  a  rise  drove  them  into  sensual 
excesses — excesses  which  are  fatal  to  the  health, 
industry,  and  contentment  of  all  who,  for  want  of 
education,  have  no  fund  of  self-amusement,  no 
refined  tastes  to  gratify.’ 

One  other  word  concerning  the  relationship  of 
man  and  master  must  suffice.  I  have  elsewhere 
drawn  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  ever  and 
necessarily  increasing  introduction  of  machinery, 
whilst  having  the  desirable  effect  of  relieving  men 
of  arduous  toil,  also  has  the  effect  if  left  to  itself 
of  developing  human  machines.  This  can  at  once 
be  remedied  by  the  antidote  of  extraneous  instruc¬ 
tion  and  social  intercourse,  so  much  more  easily 
brought  about  in  these  Garden  Cities.  But  what 
I  wish  to  draw  attention  to  is  the  mistake  and 
deleterious  result  of  viewing  workmen  in  the  light 
of  machines  only.  Unfortunately,  in  this  country, 
until  quite  recently,  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the 
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vast  majority  of  the  workers  has  entirely  pre¬ 
vented  any  other  course  being  taken.  Many  of 
our  more  enlightened  mechanics  have  emigrated, 
and  the  higher  standard  of  intelligence  to  be  found 
among  operatives  in  the  United  States  and  else¬ 
where  has  permitted  of  quite  a  different  mode  of 
treatment  being  accorded  to  them.  Instead  of 
their  being  looked  upon  as  purely  muscular  factors, 
opportunities  have  been  given  for  the  exercise  on 
their  part  of  cerebal  effort,  intended  for  the  mutual 
benefit  of  master  and  man.  It  is,  then,  with  great 
gratification  one  sees  glimmerings  of  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  this  common-sense  and  mutually  beneficial 
system  upon  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

There  are  several  methods  by  which  this  desirable 
exchange  of  views  between  men  and  principals  have 
been  carried  into  effect.  Of  these,  perhaps  the 
best  plan  is  that  known  as  the  ‘  Suggestion 
Bureau.’  This  is  a  system  by  means  of  which  not 
only  can  workmen  convey  suggestions  for  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  works  —  be  they  mechanical,  con¬ 
structive,  social,  or  administrative — but  that  the 
men  may  be  suitably  remunerated  for  such  sugges¬ 
tions,  if  they  be  of  value.  The  system  is  best 
carried  out  in  a  g'wa5^-mechanical  manner.  An 
apparatus — called  a  ‘  suggestion-box  ’ — is  provided 
in  each  department,  similar  in  construction  to  a 
recording-till.  This  consists  of  a  metal  cabinet 
containing  a  roll  of  paper  and  copying  carbon,  the 
paper  being  exposed  at  the  upper  side,  so  that  it 
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may  be  conveniently  written  upon.  An  employe 
desiring  either  to  register  a  complaint  or  make  a 
suggestion  for  improvement  writes  his  communica¬ 
tion,  and  then  turns  a  handle  so  that  the  written 
matter  disappears  within  the  cabinet.  According 
to  the  nature  of  the  communication,  he  may  make  it 
anonymously  or  sign  his  name.  Each  communique 
is  numbered  and  dealt  with  by  the  principals, 
after  consultation  and  discussion  with  the  heads  of 
the  departments.  At  first,  as  is  invariably  the  case 
with  any  innovation  in  this  country,  the  system 
was  looked  upon  with  suspicion.  For  example, 
W.  T.  Stead  suggested  that  it  was  a  means  of  ‘  tap¬ 
ping  the  brains  of  labour  ’  to  the  masters’  advan¬ 
tage  ;  he  appeared  to  have  overlooked  the  fact 
that  it  rested  solely  with  the  workman  whether  or 
not  he  chose  to  make  use  of  the  means  for  obtaining 
a  bonus.  It  has  recently  become  more  largely 
used,  but  at  first  the  suggestions  were  of  the  most 
frivolous  and  useless  nature,  the  advantages  not 
being  appreciated,  and  the  means  of  intercourse  not 
being  taken  seriously.  However,  when  it  came  to 
be  seen  that  suggestions  made  by  workpeople  were 
put  into  practice  for  their  benefit,  and  that  the 
prizes  obtained  for  them  were  substantial,  the  more 
frivolous  suggestions  were  discontinued,  and  the 
seriousness  and  quality  of  the  fewer  sent  in  much 
enhanced.  At  the  end  of  the  year  a  reunion 
should  take  place,  at  which  the  money  prizes  are 
awarded  and  certificates  of  award  given.  The 
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nature  of  the  suggestions  are  explained  to  the 
audience,  and  those  who  may  have  made  meritorious 
suggestions  and  brought  about  beneficial  change  are 
at  once  lifted  above  the  general  level  in  the  estima¬ 
tion  of  masters,  superintendents,  and  men  alike. 

The  level  of  mediocrity  and  equality  so 
vehemently  sought  after  by  the  socialists  and 
trades-union  leaders  is  not  appreciated  or  sought 
for  by  the  honest  and  respectable  operative  ;  he 
understands  something  of  the  pleasures  of  emula¬ 
tion,  and  witnesses  the  beneficial  results  arising 
from  conscientious  and  emulative  effort.  And  in 
this  relation  nothing  assists  the  well-doer  and  the 
aspirant  to  self-improvement  and  advance  so  much 
as  the  existence  of  a  literary  means  of  intercom¬ 
munication  of  their  thoughts  and  views.  The 
debating-room  is  excellent,  but  it  is  limited  to  the 
few  who  are  gifted  with  histrionic  ability.  The 
‘  W orks  Magazine  ’  is  far  better,  for  it  is  of  more 
universal  utility  ;  it  reaches  the  eyes  of  the  women 
as  well  as  the  men  ;  it  enables  wives,  sons, 
daughters  and  affianced  to  learn  of  the  doings 
of  those  they  may  admire.  It  is,  however, 
an  admirable  device  restricted  to  larffe  works. 
What  is  wanted  is  a  magazine —  the  same  title 
would  be  quite  appropriate — which  would  circulate 
throughout  and  elicit  the  views  and  opinions  alike 
of  operatives  and  masters  in  all  the  factories  of  the 
town.  To  carry  this  into  effect,  obviously  the 
conditions  obtaining  in  Garden  Cities  would  prove 
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most  advantageous.  In  addition  to  the  village 
doings,  the  magazine  should  contain  the  biographies 
not  only  of  the  successful  masters — for  it  has  been 
estimated  that  95  out  of  every  100  of  those  who 
start  in  business  fail — but  also  of  successful  work¬ 
men,  a  successful  workman  being  not  only  one 
who  rises  above  his  fellows,  but  also  those  whose 
lives  are  successful  in  themselves  and  example¬ 
setting.  ‘  People  seldom  improve  when  they  have 
no  other  model  but  themselves  to  copy  ’  has  been 
wisely  said.  I  question  whether  a  more  valuable 
series  of  books  has  ever  been  written  than  those  of 
the  late  Dr.  Smiles.  When  unsuccessful,  rejected, 
and  despondent,  I  know  of  no  more  effective 
antidote  than  an  hour  with  them.  In  like  manner 
to  the  conscientious,  though  it  may  be  wavering, 
worker,  there  is  nothing  more  bracing  to  the 
sinews  of  endeavour  than  the  study  of  the 
difficulties  that  have  been  met  and  surmounted  by 
others,  especially  those  with  whom  we  may  be 
acquainted.  Such  study  teaches  us 

‘  That  life  is  not  as  idle  ore, 

But  iron  dug  from  central  gloom, 

And  heated  hot  with  burning  fears, 

And  dipp’d  in  baths  of  hissing  tears, 

And  batter’d  with  the  shocks  of  doom 
To  shape  and  use.’''' 

The  benevolently  inclined  might  invest  a  con¬ 
siderable  sum  in  an  organization,  the  operations  of 

^  Tennyson, 
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which  would  be  confined  to  each  City,  partaking  of 
the  nature  of  a  co-operative  club  or  friendly  society. 
This  they  would  do  by  taking  a  number  of  shares 
carrying  a  fixed  maximum  rate  of  interest — let  us 
say  at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent,  per  annum.  This 
sum  would  be  invested  by  the  Board  of  Directors 
in  shares  of  the  local  businesses  protected  under 
the  Limited  Liability  Acts,  1862-1900.  The 
citizens  would  be  invited  to  make  use  of  such 
organization  for  banking  purposes  in  the  ordinary 
way,  their  current  accounts,  of  course,  as  is  usual, 
carrying  no  interest.  The  poorer  citizens  would 
be  encouraged  to  become  depositors  by  means  of 
the  ‘  collecting  -  book,’  looked  after  by  district 
visitors,  a  system  which  lias  already  proved  so 
successful  and  been  attended  with  such  beneficial 
results.  This  class  of  depositor  would,  however, 
be  entitled  to  interest  on  his  deposit  in  a  precisely 
similar  manner  to  the  system  in  vogue  in  the  Post 
Office  Savings  Bank,  except  that  he  or  she  would 
receive  interest  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  instead 
of  2  per  cent.  The  effect  of  this,  it  will  be  seen, 
would  be  that  whilst  the  poorer  classes  of 
depositors  would  receive  a  rate  of  interest 
returning  to  them  a  substantial  advantage  from 
their  thrift,  they  would,  at  the  same  time, 
practically  become  shareholders  in  not  only  their 
masters’  business,  but  in  nearly  all  the  industrial 
concerns  of  the  City. 

In  order  that  this  might  be  forcibly  brought 
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home  to  them,  I  would  suggest  that  the  bonus 
system  of  payment  in  works  should  in  all  cases  be 
resorted  to,*  and  that  the  bonuses,  instead  of  being 
paid  to  a  man  with  his  weekly  wage,  should  be 
placed  to  his  credit  in  a  special  account — called 
the  ‘  Bonus  Pension  Account  ’  in  this  organiza- 

*  This  method  of  paying  wages  upon  the  ‘  Premium  Plan  ’ 
originated  in  certain  engineering  shops  in  the  United  States,  in 
which  wages  were  paid  by  the  day  for  a  day’s  work  of  so  many 
hours.  For  this  day’s  work  a  man  was  expected  to  turn  out  a 
certain  number  of  machined  parts ;  now,  it  was  evident  that  a 
good  man  could  do  more  than  this  number  in  the  day,  and  to 
encourage  this  a  system  of  payment  for  extra  work  was  adopted. 
The  time  taken  for  any  one  operation  was  carefully  worked  out 
from  former  experience,  and  work  was  given  out  to  a  man  with 
a  card  on  which  the  average  time  taken  in  the  shop  to  perform 
the  work  was  marked.  For  every  hour  or  part  of  an  hour  he 
saved  on  this  work  he  received  a  certain  premium  payment.  As 
an  instance,  a  man  had  given  to  him  instructions  to  make  eighteen 
articles,  each  requiring — according  to  former  shop  practice — 
10  hours  ;  he  accomplished  his  task  in  126f  hours,  having  saved 
no  less  than  53;|  hours  on  this  job.  As  he  was  paid  a  premium 
equivalent  to  10  cents  an  hour,  he  received  .|5-32,  or  £1  2s.  2d., 
over  and  above  his  wages  for  the  time  taken — i.e.,  in  two  weeks 
and  two  days  he  had  earned  that  amount  in  addition  to  his 
ordinary  pay.  The  manufacturer  is  enabled  to  offer  these  advan¬ 
tages  to  his  men  by  reason  of  a  saving,  not  only  in  wages,  but 
also  by  the  reduction  in  capital  outlay  and  in  general  running 
expenses.  So  great  is  the  advantage  reaped  from  increased  output 
that  in  the  large  factories  in  the  States  very  liberal  premiums 
are  offered,  so  liberal  that  in  many  cases  the  masters  voluntarily 
give  up  to  their  men  all  gain  accruing  from  the  saving  of  time. 
(For  details  the  reader  is  referred  to  a  paper  read  by  Mr.  James 
Rowan,  of  Glasgow,  before  the  Institution  of  Mechanical 
Engineers:  Mins.  Proceedings,  March  to  May,  1903.) 
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tion  —  which  might  not  inaptly  be  called  the 
‘  Citizen’s  Bank.’  The  moneys  paid  into  this 
account  would  be  kept  as  a  deposit  at  5  per  cent, 
compound  interest  until  the  man  should  reach  the 
age  of  sixty,  or,  if  rendered  physically  unfit  for 
work  before  that  age,  until  such  time  as  he  became 
incapable  of  supporting  himself. 

At  the  age  of  sixty  the  workman,  who  might 
well  look  forward  to  a  few  years  of  quiet,  peaceful 
life  in  which  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  labour, 
would  be  given  the  choice  of  three  things — (a)  he 
might  either  receive  the  interest  of  his  accumulated 
bonuses  in  weekly  payments  from  the  bank,  or 
(h)  he  might  purchase  a  life  annuity  for  himself,  or 
(c)  a  joint  life  annuity  for  himself  and  his  wife.  If 
he  chose  to  live  on  the  interest  he  would  be 
enabled  to  leave  the  capital  sum,  on  his  death,  to 
his  family  or  to  whomsoever  he  wished.  But  in 
no  case  would  he  have  the  capital  sum  paid  to 
himself,  it  being  understood  that,  as  a  reward 
for  his  industry,  he  had  earned  himself  a  pension 
to  enable  him  to  finish  his  life  in  peace  and 
comfort. 

In  order  that  the  effect  of  this  payment,  month 
by  month,  of  bonus  sums  into  the  special  account 
may  be  better  grasped,  I  have  compiled  the  follow¬ 
ing  tables.  The  first  shows  the  effect  of  placing 
sums  ranging  from  one  penny  to  four  shillings  per 
week  into  the  account  at  compound  interest  for  a 
number  of  years. 
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If,  at  twenty  years  of  age,  a  man  commenced  to 
have  these  bonuses  paid  into  his  account,  he  would, 
of  course,  at  sixty  years  of  age  have  the  accumulation 
of  forty  years  to  his  credit,  plus  the  interest  accrued. 
Now  let  us  examine  what  benefit  he  could  be  enabled 
to  reap  ivithoiit  sacrificing  a  single  penny  of  his  imges 
earned  in  his  lifetime.  It  has  been  found  in  America 
that  a  man  can  easily  earn  an  average  of  10  per  cent, 
beyond  his  weekly  wage  by  way  of  bonus.  On  a 
wage  of  only  a  pound  per  week  this  would  then 
amount  to  two  shillings  per  week.  Now  this,  by 
the  system  I  suggest,  when  he  should  have  arrived 
at  the  age  of  sixty,  would  amount  to  a  capital  sum 
of  £628  3s.  2d.  If  he  had  a  family,  and  chose  to 
retire  from  work  on  the  interest  of  this  sum,  he 
would,  at  5  per  cent,  rate,  be  able  to  draw  a  pension 
of  12s.  a  week,  and  yet  be  able  to  leave  the  accrued 
capital  sum  mentioned  to  his  family. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  chose  to  have  purchased 
for  him  a  life  annuity,  this  (at  the  rate  allowed  by 
the  Government — viz.,  £8  14s.  per  cent.)  would 
produce  for  him  on  retiring  an  income  of  no  less 
than  a  guinea  per  week  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  an 
amount  in  excess  of  his  earnings,  upon  which  this 
calculation  is  based  ;  or  should  he  prefer  an  annuity 
purchased  for  both  himself  and  his  wife,  then,  during 
their  joint  lives,  they  would  receive  19s.  8d.  per 
week ;  and  if  the  husband  survived  the  wife,  he 
would  receive  10s.  6d.  per  week,  whilst  in  the  case 
of  the  wife  surviving  the  husband,  she  would  receive 
9s.  2d.  per  week  for  the  rest  of  her  life. 
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*  For  the  purpose  of  this  table  the  age  of  man  and  wife  are  taken  as  equal  in  the  usual  case.  Where  the  wife  is  younger,  the 
figures  in  this  and  the  last  column  would  be  less  than  those  given  here. 
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In  Table  B.  is  shown  the  effect  of  banking  in  this 
manner  for  forty  years,  bonuses  ranging  from  Is.  to 
4s.  per  week,  and  the  annuities  obtainable  from 
such  accumulated  savings. 

Should,  however,  the  man  die  before  attaining  the 
age  of  sixty  years,  then  he  would  leave  a  capital 
sum  of  no  mean  proportions  for  the  benefit  of  his 
wife  and  children.  For  example,  suppose  a  man 
earning  a  week  had  also  earned  his  10  per  cent, 
bonus  regularly,  and  at  thirty-five  he  should  die,  he 
would,  as  a  result  of  fifteen  years'  saving,  leave  to 
his  wife  no  less  a  sum  than  £112  4s.  2d. 

The  average  wage  I  have  taken  in  exemplification 
is,  it  will  be  observed,  only  that  usually  earned  by 
labourers.  Skilled  artisans  earn  usually  38s.  to  40s. 
per  week.  Take,  now,  the  case  of  a  man  •  earning 
40s.  as  an  average  throughout  his  life.  Then  we 
see  that  in  retiring  at  sixty  years  of  age  he  would 
have  to  his  credit  no  less  a  sum  than  £1,256  6s.  4d. 
The  whole  of  this  sum  he  could  leave  to  his  family, 
after  having  drawn  an  income  from  it  up  to  his 
death  of  £1  4s.  per  week.  If  the  sum  were  utilized 
in  the  purchase  of  an  annuity,  his  pension  would 
then  amount  to  £2  2s.  per  week,  or,  if  it  were  ex¬ 
pended  in  this  manner  for  the  benefit  of  himself  or 
his  wife,  he  would  receive  during  his  lifetime  a 
pension  of  £1  19s.  4d.  per  week,  and  his  wife  for  the 
rest  of  her  days  an  income  of  1 8s.  4d.  per  week. 

This  system,  one  must  not  omit  to  point  out, 
would  not  in  any  manner  fetter  the  workman  in 
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regard  to  his  freedom  in  changing  his  employer  or 
employment.  For  should  he  leave  one  employer 
and  go  to  another,  his  bonus  savings  at  the  bank 
would  remain  to  him,  and  the  new  master  would 
continue  the  payment  of  his  bonuses  to  his  account 
as  did  the  old  one. 

Moreover,  this  mode  of  obtaining  a  pension  would 
not  lower  his  weekly  wage  to  the  extent  of  a  single 
penny.  We  know  that  in  many  of  the  Government 
services  a  fixed  pension  follows  after  a  fixed  number 
of  years’  service ;  but  the  weekly  wage  has  neces¬ 
sarily  to  be  regulated  to  allow  for  the  payment  of 
such  pension.  Whereas  by  the  system  I  propose 
every  man  in  the  City  would  receive  the  full  rate  of 
wage  proper  to  his  work,  and  by  his  industry  gain 
something  more  than  that  rate,  which  would  be  put 
aside  for  him  to  form  his  pension  fund. 

This  pension  fund,  moreover,  would  not  be  fixed 
as  in  the  schemes  put  forward  by  several  political 
and  social  reformers,  resulting  only  in  the  provision 
of  5s.  a  week  to  an  aged  workman  when  he  is  no 
longer  able  to  earn  a  penny  for  himself  But  here 
is  a  scheme  by  which  an  industrious  man  working 
for  forty  years  would,  at  the  age  of  sixty,  reap  the 
reward  of  his  industry  by  obtaining  a  pension  equiva¬ 
lent  to  his  weekly  wage.  For  we  find  that  a  man 
earning  £1  a  week  would  obtain  a  pension  of  <£1  Is. 
a  week,  provided  he  has  been  industrious  and  had 
earned  the  average  bonus  of  10  per  cent. — i.e.,  2s. 
per  week  on  his  weekly  wage.  A  man  earning  £2  a 
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week  would  secure  for  himself  the  handsome  inde¬ 
pendent  income  of  £100  per  annum.  The  scheme, 
moreover,  would  possess  the  further  advantage  over 
any  other  pension  scheme  that,  instead  of  heing  fixed 
and  limited  to  a  sum  far  too  small  to  enable  a  man 
to  retire  in  comfort,  the  amount  of  the  pension  thus 
obtainable  would  he  directly  'proportional  to  the 
industry  of  the  worker.* 

*  The  scheme  of  State-provided  pensions  is  as  follows  : 

‘Any  Person  who  satisfies  the  Pension  authority  that  he 

‘1.  Is  a  British  subject; 

‘  2.  Is  sixty-five  years  of  age  ; 

‘  3.  Has  not  within  the  last  twenty  years  been  convicted  of  an 
offence  and  sentenced  to  penal  servitude,  or  imprisoned  without 
option  of  a  fine ; 

‘4.  Has  not  received  poor  relief  other  than  medical  relief, 
unless  under  circumstances  of  a  wholly  exceptional  character, 
during  twenty  years  prior  to  the  application  for  a  pension ; 

‘5.  Is  a  resident  within  the  district  of  the  Pension  authority ; 

‘6.  Has  not  an  income  from  any  source  of  more  than  ten 
shillings  a  week  ;  and 

‘  7.  Has  endeavoured  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  by  his  industry 
or  by  the  exei-cise  of  reasonable  providence,  to  make  provision 
for  himself  and  those  immediately  dependent  upon  him,  shall 
receive  a  certificate  to  that  effect  and  be  entitled  to  a  pension.’ 

The  Pension  authority  would  be  ‘a  special  Pension’  Committee, 
appointed,  in  the  first  instance,  by  the  Gruardians,  ‘  with  power  to 
add  to  their  number.’  The  pension  would  be  fixed  at  the  dis¬ 
cretion  of  the  Committee,  and  amount  to  not  less  than  5s.  or 
more  than  7s.  a  week. 

The  Committee’s  definition  of  the  class  for  which  it  would 
provide  is  of  interest,  however,  in  this  connection.  They  ‘  desire  ’ 
to  provide  for  the  following  :  ‘  Many  aged  people  who  only 
accept  relief  under  pressure  of  illness  or  severe  distress,  and 
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It  may  be  justly  urged  that  there  are  times  in  a 
man’s  life — when  illness  steps  in  at  his  door,  and 
from  other  reasons — when  the  ability  to  possess  him¬ 
self  of  an  extra  pound  or  two  in  cash  might  be  highly 
beneficial  to  him,  and  that  for  this  purpose  he  might 
be  allowed  to  draw  on  this  bonus  fund.  This  is 
true  ;  but  in  his  interests,  it  is  clear,  facility  to  draw 
upon  this  pension  fund  must  be  avoided,  from  the 
consideration  that  a  very  small  sum  withdrawn  at 
the  early  part  of  his  career,  say  the  fifth  year  of 
cumulative  deposit,  makes  a  large  difference  to  the 
amount  accumulated  at  the  end  of  the  term — the 
fortieth  year.  In  the  system  referred  to  below,  as 
practised  by  Herr  Van  Mar  ken  at  Delft,  he  allows, 
on  certain  special  occasions,  drafts  to  be  made  on  the 
premium  fund,*  and  some  similar  arrangement  might 


often  endure  great  suffering  to  avoid  it  ‘  those  who  are  kept 
off  the  rates  by  the  assistance  of  friends  and  of  private  charity  ’ ; 
and  ‘  poor  and  aged  people  who  are  known  to  the  Guardians  to 
be  deserving,’  and  are  in  receipt  of  outdoor  relief.  If  this  class 
could  be  accurately  defined,  and  the  terms  of  the  scheme  equally 
accurately  stated,  the  pensioners  would  evidently  form  them¬ 
selves  into  a  new  social  class — a  second-grade  poor  endowed  with 
special  financial  privileges. 

'•  In  the  factories  established  by  Herr  Van  Mar  ken  at  Delft, 
the  premiums  and  share  of  profits  payable  each  quarter  to  the 
different  Avorkmen  are  deposited  in  a  ‘  Premium  Savings  Bank  ’ 
up  to  a  certain  amount,  and  the  balance  paid  in  cash  as  follows  : 

Young  men  under  18  pay  to  bank  ...  90  per  cent. 

Young  men  from  18  to  23  pay  to  bank  75  ,, 

Unmarried  men  over  23  pay  to  bank  ...  50  ,, 
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be  made  in  a  Garden  City  fund  ;  but  it  were  better 
to  strenuously  avoid  it,  it  were  better  to  inculcate 
the  principles  of  forethought  and  thrift,  by  means  of 
membership  of  a  ‘  friendly  society  ’  or  ‘  sick  club  ’ 
against  such  contingencies,  than  to  allow  drafts  to 
be  made  on  this  special  or  ‘  Bonus  Pension  Fund.’ 

But  I  propose  that  this  ‘  Citizen’s  Bank  ’  should 
play  the  part  of  club  or  benefit  society,  and  the 
object  of  the  ordinary  account — which  is  also  a 
means  of  enabling  that  excellent  institution,  ‘  the 


Married  men  without  ehildren  pay  to 

bank  ...  , . .  ...  ...  ...  40  per  cent. 

Married  men  with  one  child  under  15 

pay  to  bank  .  ..  30  „ 

Married  men  with  two  children  under  15 
pay  to  bank  ...  ...  ...  ...  20  ,, 

Married  men  with  three  children  under 

15  pay  to  bank  ...  .  10  ,, 

Married  men  with  four  children  under  15  receive  their 
premiums  and  their  proportion  of  profits  in  their  entirety  in 
cash. 

The  withdrawals  allowable,  as  mentioned  above,  are :  On 
marriage,  a  sum  equal  to  twenty -five  weeks’  wages,  provided  such 
an  amount  has  accumulated ;  on  the  accouchement  of  the  wife 
of  a  workman,  a  sum  equivalent  to  two  weeks’  wages ;  whilst  on 
the  death  of  the  workman  the  sum  is  divided  equally  between  the 
widow  and  the  children.  At  sixty  years  of  age,  if  a  man  retires, 
he  is  entitled  to  withdraw  the  whole  of  these  savings ;  but  if  he 
continues  to  work  after  he  is  sixty  years  of  age,  then  the  with¬ 
drawal  is  postponed  unless  the  directorate  allow  it  under  some 
special  circumstances.  As  the  firm  also  provide  from  the  annual 
wages  for  a  pension  fund,  these  compulsory  savings  are  a  nest- 
egg  to  add  to  the  benefit  of  the  pension. 
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collecting-hook’*  to  be  brought  into  play — is  to 
enable  the  workman  or  workwoman  to  have  some¬ 
thing  to  fall  back  upon  on  special  occasions,  be  they 
troublous  times  or  happy  epochs — such  as  upon 
marriage.  In  regard  to  marriage  or  the  annual 
holiday,  the  w^orkers  would  have  their  current 
account  to  draw  upon,  whilst  in  regard  to  trouble, 
the  bank,  it  is  obvious — on  ample  evidence  that  the 
occasion  was  urgent,  and  that  the  need  for  extraneous 
help  was  genuine — might  make  advances  upon  the 
security  of  the  applicant’s  deposit  in  the  ‘  Bonus 
Pension  Fund,’  allowing  the  mortgage,  as  it  were, 
upon  this  to  be  gradually  amortized  by  gradual 
repayment  made  into  the  current  account.  On  the 
other  hand,  an  artisan  earning  money  extraneously 
— as,  for  example,  by  evening  handicraft  or  from 
his  garden — should  be  accorded  the  privilege  of 
transferring  money  from  his  deposit  account  to  his 
‘  Bonus  Pension  Fund  ’  account.  It  is  abundantly 
clear  that  the  spending  of  two  months’  wages  in 
drink  is  as  unnecessary  as  it  is  otherwise  injurious  ; 
a  considerable  proportion  of  this  might  be  paid  in 
to  his  banking  account.  Again,  as  I  have  elsewhere 
shown,  the  amount  paid  into  the  ‘  holiday  fund  ’  is 
very  large,  showing  that  the  operative  can  save 
when  he  likes ;  but  I  have  also  mentioned  that  the 
non-appreciation  by  operatives  of  the  true  principles 
of  thrift  leads  them  to  lavish  their  money  during 
holiday  time  without  commensurate  advantages  to 
*  See  p.  595. 
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themselves.  From  this  source  also  further  addition 
to  the  Pension  Fund  account  might  be  made. 
Workers  should  remember  the  old  adage  :  ‘  A  pin  a 
day  will  fetch  a  groat  a  year.’ 

The  annual  report  presented  by  the  Chief 
Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies  possesses  importance 
both  from  a  legal  and  social  standpoint.  At  the 
end  of  1902  it  is  to  be  seen  that  more  than  forty- 
four  millions  of  persons  were  directly  interested  in 
the  various  forms  of  provident  societies  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  The  capital  moneys  concerned 
amounted  to  the  huge  total  of  something  like 
£531,000,000.  Surely,  says  the  Law  Times,  such 
figures  should  give  pause  to  those  light-hearted 
legislators  who  propose  to  divert  the  minds  of  the 
labouring  classes  from  well-tested  means  of  providing 
for  the  future  in  favour  of  more  specious  proposals. 

As  far  as  possible,  I  would  make  insurance  for  old 
age  annuity  compulsory  in  Garden  Cities. 

In  a  paper  presented  to  the  British  Association  of 
Science  (Southport,  1903),  Sir  Robert  Giffen  stated 
— on  the  basis  of  recent  investigations — that  the 
aggregate  income  of  the  people  of  the  United 
Kingdom  may  be  placed  at  about  1,750  millions, 
and  the  aggregate  wealth  at  about  15,000  millions. 
The  data  as  to  the  rest  of  the  Empire  are  not  so 
familiar,  but  the  aggregate  income  of  the  whole 
Empire  is  put  at  3,130  millions,  including  270 
millions  for  Canada,  210  millions  for  Australasia, 
and  600  millions  for  India.  The  corresponding 
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capital  for  the  whole  Empire  is  assumed  at  22,250 
millions,  including  1,350  millions  for  Canada,  1,100 
millions  for  Australasia,  and  3,000  millions  for 
India,  The  expenditure  of  the  people  of  the 
United  Kingdom  at  the  present  time  is  summed  up 
in  the  following  table  : 


Million  £. 

Per  Cent,  of 
Total. 

1.  Food  and  drink 

468 

34 

2.  Dress 

182 

13 

3.  House 

223 

16 

4.  National  Services  (exclusive  of 
education) 

183 

13 

5.  Miscellaneous  (including  education) 

130 

9 

6.  Cost  of  distribution 

200 

15 

Total 

1,386 

100 

‘  Nothing  succeeds  like  success,’  and  assuredly 
there  is  nothing  so  mentally  sedative  as  success  to 
the  normal-minded,  nothing  which  will  more  readily 
open  the  flood-gates  of  benevolence.  But  the 
benevolence  need  not  necessarily  take  the  material 
shape  of  money  :  it  may  take  the  shapeless  form  of 
something  far  more  valuable  —  the  imparting  to 
others  something  of  the  ‘  secret  of  success.’  I 
cannot,  therefore,  I  think,  do  better  than  to  supple¬ 
ment  the  few  remarks  I  have  ventured  to  make 
concerning  man  and  master  than  by  a  quotation 
from  a  successful  life,  being  upon  the  conduct  of 
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business  and  the  relations  which  should  subsist 
between  man  and  master. 

In  his  Presidential  Address  delivered  to  the 
members  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  "•' — after- 
having  pointed  out  that  the  great  industry  had  had 
its  birth  in  England,  and  became  established  through 
the  operation  of  the  inventions  of  Darby,  Huntsman, 
Smeaton,  Cort,  Watt,  Stephenson,  Neilson,  and 
Nasmyth ;  that  it  was  not  strange  that  the  in¬ 
ventive  and  mechanical  should  have  taken  pre¬ 
cedence  of  the  commercial  element  in  the  beginning ; 
and  that  when  the  joint-stock  form  came  the 
business  element  in  the  United  States  naturally 
took  first  place,  Mr.  Carnegie  said  : 

‘  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  superintendent  of  any  works 
under  joint-stock  management  there  in  these  early  days  had  a 
seat  on  the  board,  or  any  reward  beyond  a  fixed  compensation, 
or  was  called  to  the  main  office  for  counsel  upon  any  question 
not  strictly  mechanical.  Probably  there  was  not  one  foreman  or 
important  man  recompensed  in  any  form  beyond  fixed  salary. 
The  admission  of  young  partners  without  capital  was  unheard  of. 
The  joint-stock  form  does  not  lend  itself  readily  to  the  substantial 
recognition  of  exceptional  service  from  the  exceptional  man,  or 
of  payment  based  upon  results  in  departments,  yet  it  is  in  this 
direction  that  the  most  important  changes  have  come  in  the 
business  department. 

‘  Speaking  from  experience,  we  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company 
had  not  gone  very  far  in  manufacturing  before  discovering  that 
perfect  management  in  every  department  was  needed,  and  that 
this  depended  on  the  men  in  charge.  Thus  began  the  practice 
of  interesting  the  young  geniuses  around  us,  as  they  proved  their 


*  At  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  May  7,  1903. 
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ability  to  achieve  unusual  results,  the  source  of  big  dividends. 
These  received  small  percentages  in  the  firm,  which  were  credited 
to  them  at  the  actual  cash  invested,  no  charge  being  made  for 
goodwill.  Upon  this  they  were  charged  interest,  and  the  surplus 
earned  each  year  beyond  this  was  credited  to  their  account.  By 
the  terms  of  the  agreement  three-fourths  of  their  colleagues  had 
the  right  to  cancel  it,  paying  the  party  the  sum  then  to  his  credit. 
This  provision  was  meant  to  meet  possible  extreme  cases  of  in¬ 
compatibility  of  temper,  or  of  the  recipient  proving  incapable  of 
development,  or  of  enduring  prosperity.  At  death  the  interest 
reverted  to  the  firm  at  its  book  value.  The  young  men  were  not 
required  to  assume  any  financial  obligation,  and  not  until  their 
share  was  fully  paid  by  the  profits,  and  there  was  no  further- 
liability  upon  it,  was  it  transferred  to  them.  Thus  thoughts  of 
possible  loss  never  prevented  concentration  upon  their  daily 
duties.  They  were  not  absorbed  in  the  daily  quotations,  for 
the  shares  were  not  upon  Stock  Exchange  or  transferable.  This 
poliey  resulted  in  making  some  forty  odd  young  partners,  a 
number  which  was  increased  at  the  beginning  of  each  year. 

‘  By  this  plan  they  were  rapidly  paying  for  their  interests,  and 
promising  to  become  millionaires  of  the  then  seemingly  some¬ 
what  distant  future,  which,  however,  proved  not  so  very  distant. 
They  are  now  rich  men.  You  will  not  fail,  however,  to  note  that 
the  plan  kept  them  all  in  excellent  training,  as  poor  men  still 
living  upon  their  salaries ;  millionaires  in  'pom,  indeed,  but  not  in 
esse — quite  a  difference,  for  millionaires  seem  liable  to  develop 
when  still  very  young  so  many  hitherto  unsuspected  weak  spots 
in  their  constitutions  requiring  careful  nursing,  and  many  absences 
and  short  hours,  and  a  dozen  other  impediments  to  hard,  con¬ 
tinuous  exertion,  that  it  does  not  seem  good  for  their  robust 
health  that  they  should  be  unduly  burdened  before  reaching 
middle  age.  The  zest  of  the  chase  is  over  too  soon.  It  will  be 
found  the  exception  when  a  millionaire  employe  strains  himself 
unduly  by  over-exertion  in  the  mill  or  office.  Nor  should  he  be 
expected  to  do  so.  He  has  earned  the  right  to  some  leisure  for 
self-improvement.  When  a  man  has  achieved  a  competence,  new 
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duties  to  his  family  and  to  himself  arise.  Money  is  properly  only 
the  means  to  an  end. 

‘  We  did  not  fail  to  see  as  the  works  enlarged  how  much  success 
depended  upon  the  mechanical  men,  the  superintendents,  and 
foremen,  yet  not  one  of  these  had  up  to  that  time  been  admitted 
as  partner.  The  business  and  the  mechanical  men,  office  and 
mill,  were  still  widely  separated.  Well  do  I  remember  the  first 
attempt  to  bring  these  two  departments  into  closer  relations. 
It  was  made  with  our  Captain  Jones,  one  of  your  members,  well 
known  and  appreciated  by  many  of  you  as  in  the  foremost  rank 
of  managers,  perhaps  the  foremost  of  his  day  in  America.  He 
came  to  us  as  a  working  mechanic  at  eight  shillings  per  day.  I 
explained  to  the  Captain  how  several  of  the  younger  men  in  the 
business  department  had  been  made  partners,  and  were  actually 
receiving  much  greater  rewards  than  he,  while  his  services  were 
at  least  equally  valuable,  and  informed  him  that  we  wished  to 
make  him  a  partner.  I  shall  never  forget  his  reply  :  ‘  Mr. 
Carnegie,  I  am  much  obliged ;  but  I  know  nothing  about 
business,  and  never  wish  to  be  troubled  with  it.  I  have  plenty 
here  to  trouble  me  in  these  works.  Leave  me  as  I  am,  and  just 
give  me  a  thundering  salary.”  “Hereafter,”  I  said,  “the  salary 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  yours.  Captain,”  and  so  it 
remained  until  the  sad  day  of  his  death.  My  seniors,  the  presi¬ 
dents  of  the  other  manufacturing  concerns,  did  not  fail  to  take 
me  to  task  for  ruining  the  steel  business  by  paying  a  mechanic 
more  salary  than  any  of  them  received.  Being  much  the  youngest 
of  these  great  dignitaries,  I  humbly  confessed  my  wrongdoing, 
not,  however,  failing  to  inquire  if  they  knew  where  we  could 
find  two  or  three  more  Captain  Joneses  at  double  the  price.  We 
did  not  overpay  the  Captain ;  he  was  worth  several  ordinary 
salaried  presidents.  The  Captain’s  refusal  of  partnership  was  the 
only  one  which  ever  came  within  my  experience.  None  of  the 
other  mechanics  ever  preferred  salary  to  partnership,  and  they 
were  wise.  Nothing  can  compare  with  that  form.  Let  me 
impress  that  upon  the  younger  members  here  who  may  soon 
have,  or  should  have  some  day,  the  choice  laid  before  them. 
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From  that  time  forward  the  union  of  the  mechanical  and 
business  partners  went  steadily  forward,  until  no  manager  of 
a  mill  was  without  his  interest  in  the  business,  as  pertaining  to 
the  position,  and  no  board  of  management  or  important  com¬ 
mittee  was  without  a  mechanical  representative.  Thereafter 
mill  and  office  conferred  upon  all  important  sales  or  contracts. 
The  mechanic  and  the  man  of  affairs  were  in  constant  consulta¬ 
tion  and  fellow-partners — one  of  the  most  profitable  changes  that 
we  ever  made. 

‘  There  was  another  step  taken  in  the  same  direction.  Men 
having  others  under  their  charge  were  given  an  interest  in  the 
proceeds,  or  savings  in  cost  in  their  department.  Where  it  was 
impossible  to  decide  the  limits  of  a  department,  the  managers 
were  rewarded  by  handsome  bonuses  beyond  their  salary  based 
upon  the  general  profits  of  the  year.  Thus,  as  a  rule,  every  man 
in  authority  became  more  than  a  mere  wage-earner.  He  felt 
himself  on  the  first  step  of  the  ladder  which  led  to  partnership 
sooner  or  later,  and  was  worth  any  two  mere  employes  paid  only 
a  daily  or  monthly  wage  and  denied  special  recognition. 

‘  This  plan  of  reward  according  to  results  for  heads  of  depart¬ 
ments  has  already  become  so  general  and  is  spreading  so  fast  that 
we  may  be  sure  it  has  proved  its  efficiency.  There  are  few 
department  stores  or  important  houses  in  retail  trade  which  have 
not  been  forced  to  adopt  it. 

‘  This  plan  is  probably  bound  to  prevail  in  greater  or  lesser 
degree  in  manufacturing  concerns,  and  the  sooner  the  better,  for 
the  greater  number  of  the  workers  capital  can  compensate,  and 
in  one  sense  reward,  by  sharing  its  gains,  the  more  harmonious, 
and  therefore  the  more  profitable  for  both,  must  the  relation 
become. 

‘  The  great  secret  of  success  in  business  of  all  kinds,  and  espe¬ 
cially  in  manufacturing,  where  a  small  saving  in  each  process 
means  fortune,  is  a  liberal  division  of  profits  among  the  men  who 
help  to  make  them,  and  the  wider  distribution  the  better.  Un¬ 
suspected  powers  lie  latent  in  willing  men  around  us,  which  only 
need  appreciation  and  development  to  produce  surprising  results. 
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Money  rewards  alone  will  not,  however,  insure  these ;  for  to  the 
most  sensitive  and  ambitious  natures  there  must  be  the  note  of 
sympathy,  appreciation,  friendship.  Genius  is  sensitive  in  all  its 
forms,  and  it  is  unusual,  not  ordinary,  ability  that  tells  even  in 
practical  affairs.  You  must  capture  and  keep  the  heart  of  the 
original  and  supremely  able  man  before  his  brain  can  do  its  best. 
Indeed,  this  law  has  no  limits.  Even  the  mere  labourer  becomes 
more  efficient  as  regard  for  his  employer  grows.  Hand  service 
or  head  service,  it  is  heart  service  that  counts. 

‘One  of  the  chief  sources  of  whatever  success  may  have  attended 
the  Carnegie  Steel  Company  was  undoubtedly  its  policy  of 
making  numerous  partners  from  among  the  ablest  of  its  men, 
and  interesting  so  many  others  of  ability  in  results.  I  strongly 
recommend  this  plan  to  the  members  of  the  Institute  engaged  in 
business,  believing  that  in  these  days  of  ever-increasing  competi¬ 
tion  it  will  be  the  concerns  which  adopt  this  plan,  other  things 
being  equal,  which  will  survive  and  flourish.’ 

It  is  certainly  sad  to  reflect  that  trades-unionism 
— in  principle  admirable  in  the  interests  of  craftsmen 
— should  by  abuse  have  become  inimical  to  their 
interests,  as  also  to  national  prosperity.  Instead 
of  making  for  a  better  understanding  as  between 
man  and  master — a  so  desirable  and  necessary 
desideratum,  as  Mr.  Carnegie  has  pointed  out — it  is 
invariably  made  use  of  to  frustrate  those  amicable 
relations,  which  are  of  the  essence  of  nationally 
efficient  reproduction.  What  is  wanted  in  place  of 
them  is  a  recrudescence  of  the  Guilds  of  Handicraft, 
the  forerunners  and  ancient  prototypes  of  the  trades- 
union  associations  of  to-day,  one  of  the  characteristic 
tenets  of  which  was  the  inculcation  of  honesty  and 
integrity  of  workmanship,  when  every  craftsman 
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took  pride  in  his  work,  and  set  his  mark  on  every 
stone — marks  which  are  recognised  to  this  day  as 
signed  pictures  hy  a  Eoyal  Academician. 

Having  regard  to  all  I  have  felt  impelled  to  say 
in  this  regard  and  under  the  head  of  man  and 
master,  I  would  venture  to  repeat  what  I  have 
already  said  in  the  preceding  volume,  that,  seeing 
that  the  number  of  artisans  required  for  the  first 
Garden  City  is  so  small  relatively  to  the  vast  number 
available,  a  fair  field  and  chance  should  be  afforded 
to  free  labour  men  to  push  their  way  forward,  there 
unimpeded  by  the  thraldom  of  the  unionist  agitator, 
the  better  to  enable  master  and  man  to  work  in 
amicable  accord,  and  bring  to  speedy  fruition  the 
germs  of  social  facilities  which  by  them  would  be 
sown  in  a  manner  giving  justification  for  hope¬ 
ful  anticipation  such  as  has  never  before  been 
seen. 

Thanks  to  the]  common-sense,  combined  with 
patriotism,  of  the  honest  workmen  of  Great  Britain, 
the  authorities  of  Garden  Cities  would  to-day  be 
unable  to  find  an  excuse  for  the  non-employment  of 
free  and  unfettered  Britons.  As  long  since  as  twelve 
years  ago  some  of  the  large  section  of  sober,  right- 
minded,  and  well-desiring  workmen  federated  them¬ 
selves  for  freedom’s  sake  and  formed  the  nucleus  for 
the  now  important  industrial  inorganization  known 
as  the  ‘  National  Free  Labour  Association.’  Through 
its  instrumentality  a  large  number  of  great  and  un¬ 
warrantable  strikes  have  been  made  to  speedily  collapse, 
thereby  preventing  deplorable  industrial  devastation 
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and  avoidable  distress.  The  Association  embodies  the 
principles  I  have  ventured  to  lay  stress  upon,  not 
the  least  important  being  the  maintenance  of  proper 
touch  as  between  man  and  master.  Their  motto 
is  as  nationally  important  and  as  patriotic  as  it  is 
individually  beneficial  ‘  for  the  unity  of  capital  and 
labour,  trade  without  restraint,  and  industry  without 
restriction.’  It  also  claims  ‘  liberty  to  work,  liberty 
to  employ.’  That  this  is  no  vain  boast,  and  that  the 
work  of  the  Association  is  not  only  earnest  but  efiScient, 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that  in  two  years  and  nine 
months  no  less  than  fifty  important  strikes  were  utterly 
defeated  by  free  labour,  and  workmen  possessed,  it 
should  be  remembered,  of  properly  authenticated  cer¬ 
tificates  of  recommendation,  were  forthcoming  to  fill 
the  places  of  the  dissatisfied  and  work-shy  strikers. 
Such  work  and  victory,  moreover,  was  not  accom¬ 
plished  without  a  fierce  and  meritorious  fight,  and 
perhaps  there  is  no  more  degrading  exhibition  in  the 
world  than  the  museum  of  villainous  weapons — 
facetiously  referred  to  as  trades-union  ‘  arguments  ’ — 
exhibited  at  the  Free  Labour  Congress.  These 
maiming  instruments,  such  as  iron  bars,  bolts  tied 
at  the  ends  of  long  thongs,  hammers  and  pickaxes, 
were  not  only  used  to  batter  and  maim  working 
men  who  preferred  work  to  starvation,  but  they  were 
driven  into  the  points  of  tramways  and  railways  for 
the  purpose  of  dealing  death  and  destruction.  The 
Association  is  composed  of  both  masters  and  men  ; 
the  former  subscribe,  and  the  latter  administer  the 
VOL.  II.  54 
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funds  and  carry  on  the  work  of  the  Association.*  || 
And  it  should  be  with  a  feeling  of  unalloyed  relief  I 
and  satisfaction  all  well-wishers  of  their  country  | 
should  learn  of  the  ever-increasing  strength  of  the  I 
so-much-to-be-desired  Association. 

The  reader  needs  not  again  to  be  reminded  that 
mere  money  payment  is  not  everything ;  elevating 
influences,  happy  surroundings,  and  comfortable, 
pride-inspiring  homes,  count  for  much  in  regard  to 
industrial  happiness. 

Perhaps  the  least  satisfactory  feature  of  Garden 
Cities  as  proposed,  is  that  the  citizens  would  be  de¬ 
barred  from  acquiring  the  freehold  of  their  dwellings 
because  of  their  inability  to  purchase  the  land.  I 
would  therefore  recall  the  fact  that  this  was  found 
a  disadvantage  in  Pullman  City,  and  suggest  that 
the  disability  should  be  got  over  by  purchasing  and 
setting  apart  for  resale  to  the  retiring  workers  land 
suitable  for  the  erection  of  dwellings  to  be  acquired 
by  the  purchase,  schemes  referred  to.  Were  the 
principles  known  to  be  necessary  to  be  complied 
with  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  economics  of  produc¬ 
tion  inculcated  and  adhered  to  in  Garden  Cities, 
they  would  present  a  unique  opportunity  for  the 
subsistence  of  mutually  beneficial  and  amicable 
relations  between  man  and  master. 

The  chairman,  Mr.  Chandler,  is  a  working  man,  the  energetic 
secretary  Mr.  W.  Collison,  and  London  headquarters  are  at  the 
5,  Farringdon  Avenue,  E.C. 


MUNICIPALITY  AND  MONOPOLY. 

‘The  individual  may  consume  his  capital,  the  community 
cannot.’ 

In  contemplating  the  organization  of  a  new  city,  a 
question  of  great  import  demanding  serious  thought 
is,  How  far  would  the  city  be  justified  in  encroach¬ 
ing  upon  the  domain  of  the  private  individual  in  the 
fulfilment  of  its  requirements?  In  this,  as  in  the 
case  of  temperance  and  other  reforms,  drastic 
measures  are  to  be  deprecated,  as  tending  towards 
disastrous  financial  results.  The  principle  must  ever 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  State,  as  trustee  for  the 
money  of  the  people,  can  take  no  risk ;  that  it  must 
confine  its  operations  to  the  maintenance  of  itself ; 
and  that,  whilst  it  should  offer  all  facility  in  its 
power  for  the  development  of  private  enterprise,  it 
should  not  embark  in  anything  in  the  slightest 
degree  speculative  in  its  nature  nor  tending  to 
hamper  the  energies  of  the  nation  or  the  spirit  of 
adventurous  enterprise  in  the  individual.  Now,  this 
principle  should  be  the  guiding  principle  of  municipal 
enterprise.  The  tendency  to  continuously  increase 
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the  sphere  of  operations  in  regard  to  what,  by  much 
ingenuity,  is  sought  to  be  shown  to  be  legitimate 
work  for  the  municipality  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
ominous.  The  asseverations  and  professions  that 
this  or  that  could  be  better  and  ‘  more  economically  ’ 
carried  on  by  the  corporation  are  almost  invariably 
belied ;  but  because  the  losses  entailed  can  be  so 
conveniently  made  good  from  the  moneys  of  the  civic 
multitude  pouring  into  the  corporation  coffers,  and 
do  not  make  themselves  apparent  by  individual 
bankruptcy,  they  remain  more  or  less  unnoticed, 
except  by  the  unfortunate  ratepayer,  who,  how¬ 
ever,  bewildered  by  the  complexity  of  the  machinery 
by  which  his  money  is  spent,  and  engrossed  in  his 
own  affairs,  must  needs  relieve  himself  by  a  sigh 
and  pay  his  ever-increasing  taxation.* 

I  have  had  occasion  to  refer  to  the  gratifying 
progress  made  in  National  sanitization,  and  the 
beneficial  results  obtained.  But  this  has  entailed 
vast  expenditure  on  the  part  of  the  Corporations, 
Borough  Councils,  Local  Boards,  and  such -like,  and 
has  resulted  in  the  lock-up  of  a  vast  capital  pro¬ 
ductive  of  but  a  small  rate  of  interest.  This  and 
other  municipal  expenditure,  some  of  it  rash,  has 

*  Cobden,  speaking  against  governments  and  municipalities 
entering  into  commercial  and  manufacturing  business,  said :  ‘  I 
find  that  you  can  never  make  the  conductors  of  these  establish¬ 
ments  understand  that  capital  they  have  to  deal  with  is  really 
money.  It  costs  them  nothing,  and  whether  they  make  a  profit 
or  loss,  they  never  find  their  way  into  the  Gazette.  Therefore  to 
them  it  is  a  myth — it  is  a  reality  only  to  the  taxpayer.’ 
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caused  municipal  indebtedness  to  mount  up  with 
extraordinary  rapidity  within  the  last  few  years. 
In  the  past  twenty  years  we  find  that  the  local  debt 
has  increased  120  per  cent.,  and  the  annual  amount 
of  local  taxation  has  increased  77  per  cent,  against 
an  increase  in  the  population — who  have  to  pay  the 
interest  upon  the  borrowed  capital — of  only  23 '6  per 
cent.,  whilst  the  rateable  value  of  property  has 
increased  but  26 '7  per  cent.  During  the  twenty 
years  1878-1897  the  Imperial  debt  had  fallen 
from  £775,000,000  to  £641,000,000  (a  reduction  of 
£134,000,000),  but  the  local  debt  had  more  than 
doubled  itself  by  an  increase  of  £138,000,000, 
and  stood  at  the  enormous  sum  of  £252,000,000, 
or,  allowing  for  the  accumulated  sinking  fund, 
£245,000,000  sterling.* 

Now,  supposing  this  money  to  have  been  well 
spent,  and  to  represent  a  safe  investment,  it  may  be 
urged  that  it  cannot  be  anything  but  beneficial,  for 
the  conditions  of  life  have  been  improved.  This 
must  be  granted ;  but  the  points  have  to  be  borne 
in  mind  whether  the  benefits  to  the  individual  are 
commensurate  with  the  increased  taxation,  and 
further — as  the  above-quoted  figures  show — that  this 
taxation  is  increasing  more  rapidly  than  either  the 
population  or  the  rateable  value  of  added  property. 

According  to  a  recent  statement  of  Lord  Avebury,  ‘the 
indebtedness  of  the  local  authorities  of  England  and  Wales  has 
risen  from  £198,000,000  in  1889-1890  to  £300,000,000  in 
1900-1901 — an  increase  in  ten  years  of  over  £100,000,000,’ 
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The  reasons  which  impel  municipalities  to  embark 
in  undertakings  which  can  he,  and  are  being,  carried 
on  by  private  enterprise  are  principally  two — (a)  the 
desire  to  secure  to  the  ratepayers  the  profits  arising 
from  the  sale  of  entities  which  may  be  embodied  in 
a  public  service ;  and  (6)  the  desire  to  obtain  and 
maintain  control  over  the  operations  taking  place  in 
the  public  streets  and  roads  under  their  control,  or, 
as  it  has  been  somewhat  ambiguously  put,  ‘  to  obtain 
as  much  revenue  as  possible  for  giving  up  the  use  of 
the  streets  for  trading  purposes.’  This  latter  is  a 
matter  of  great  and  ever-increasing  importance,  but 
I  have,  I  trust,  sufficiently  touched  upon  it  else¬ 
where.*  Town  councils  are  entitled  to  hold  the 
very  proper  view  that,  seeing  that  the  duty  of  the 
preservation  of  the  surface  devolves  upon  them,  it 
should  not  be  interfered  with  except  by  their  servants. 
I,  however,  contend  that  in  regard  to  the  laying  out 
of  a  new  city  streets  should  be  so  constructed  that 
neither  for  the  purpose  of  repairs  to  mains  nor  of 
their  installation  should  it  he  necessary  to  break 
the  surface  of  streets  or  roads,  t  The  device  of  ob¬ 
taining  a  profit  for  a  town  by  charging  a  rent  for 
the  use  of  its  streets — by  way-leave — is,  in  my 
opinion,  objectionable,  because,  by  increasing  the 
cost  of  the  service,  it  penalizes  certain  consumers 
for  the  benefit  of  the  general  body  of  ratepayers. 

Having,  I  think,  dealt  at  sufficient  length  with 

See  vol.  i.  and  also  Chap.  IX. 

1  See  my  design  for  subway.  Chap.  IX. 
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the  problem  of  how  road-surface  breakage  may  be 
entirely  prevented  in  new  cities,  I  feel  I  may 
leave  {b)  and  pass  on  to  (a).  Should  municipal 
enterprises  pay,  or  should  they  be  worked  at  cost 
price  ?  Should  they  bring  in  where  possible  some¬ 
thing  in  aid  of  the  general  rates  of  the  community,  or 
should  all  such  aid  be  foregone  by  the  general  body 
of  ratepayers  ? 

Bearing  upon  this,  the  following  remark  of  the 
Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh  is  interesting.  He  said  : 

‘  I  wish  to  consider  the  question  of  “  Municipal 
Trading  ”  from  the  practical  point  of  view  of  a  man 
who  takes  his  share  in  the  work  of  a  town  council, 
and  who,  being  in  a  town  council,  appreciates  the 
pressure  which,  at  the  present  time,  is  brought  to 
bear  by  the  body  of  the  people  on  town  councils, 
driving  them  to  undertake  trading  risks  ;  who 
knows  something  of  the  difficulties  of  municipal 
finance,  which  makes  profits  derived  from  trading 
very  tempting ;  and  who  understands  better  than  an 
outsider  can  how  far  the  business  of  town  councils 
can  be  conducted  through  officials  in  a  manner  likely 
to  produce  profit  from  trading.  It  appears  to  me 
that  the  discussion  of  this  question  of  municipal 
trading  is  apt  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  partisans. 
On  the  one  side,  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  say 
“  municipal  trading  interferes  with  the  legitimate 
rights  of  our  members  who  carry  on  trade,  and 
therefore  the  Legislature  must  interfere  and  forbid 
it”;  on  the  other  side,  those  who  hold  the  very 
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latest  religion — Collectivism — declare  “  that  the 
future  safety  of  society  depends  on  corporate  action 
driving  the  individual  capitalist  from  the  field,  and 
every  crusade  against  capital  is  holy  and  blessed.” 
Eventually  a  practical  and  unimaginative  people 
like  the  English  are  likely  to  settle  the  question  on 
practical  lines,  and  each  city  for  itself.’ 

Is  it  necessary — or  possible — that  a  corporation 
shall  in  the  expenditure  or  investment  of  capital 
for  general  civic  benefit  so  arrange  matters  that 
the  contributaries — the  ratepayers — shall,  more  or 
less,  individually  receive  such  benefit  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  their  respective  contributions — i.e., 
approximately  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the 
fixed  property  occupied  in  the  locality?  A  little 
thought  will,  I  feel,  suffice  to  show  that  such  result 
cannot  be  attained.  Two  such  considerations  were 
dwelt  upon  by  Lord  Alverstone,  when  Attorney- 
General,  in  a  discussion  at  the  Society  of  Arts— of 
which  he  was  then  President — upon  this  subject. 
After  pointing  out  that  the  power  of  corporations 
to  make  profits  was  quite  a  modern  development, 
which  even  as  recently  as  the  beginning  of  the  late 
Queen’s  reign  was  contrary  to  law,  he  urged  that  it 
was  almost  impossible  to  put  the  burden  of  trading 
on  the  right  shoulders,  and  so  to  regulate  the 
charge  as  to  place  no  weight  on  those  who  derived 
no  benefit.  It  is  not  possible  for  a  corporation  to 
make  the  cost  of  an  undertaking  and  the  charge  for 
it  exactly  balance,  or  so  to  adjust  its  affairs  that 
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the  burden  or  profit  of  the  undertaking  shall  only 
fall  on,  or  accrue  to,  those  who  use  it.  Further, 
that  if  a  sinking  fund  be  provided — as  in  all 
such  matters  it  is  considered  proper  to  do — then 
the  ratepayers  of  the  present  must,  ex  necessitate 
rei,  be  charged  for  the  benefit  of  the  ratepayers  of 
the  future.  Whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  if  no 
sinking  fund  be  provided,  then  the  ratepayers  of 
the  present  would  derive  an  advantage  at  the 
expense  of  the  ratepayers  of  the  future. 

Municipal  enterprise  cannot  quite  be  looked  upon 
as  a  species  of  distributive  co-operation,  because 
in  that  case  the  profits  are  divided  amongst  the 
consumers ;  but  in  the  case  of  municipalities  the 
profits  are  divided  among  the  subscribers — the  rate¬ 
payers  as  a  whole.  It  is  therefore  doubly  unfair  to 
prohibit  the  making  of  a  profit,  because  not  only  do 
the  consumers  obtain  their  commodity  at  a  lower 
rate  than  they  would  have  been  able  to  do  by 
private  enterprise,  but  the  non-consuming  subscriber 
would  get  no  return.  If  there  is  to  be  no  profit,  it 
is  clear  that  the  ratepayer  must,  in  the  end,  lose, 
because  the  expenses  and  receipts  must  balance 
each  other  in  average  years  ;  in  good  years  there 
cannot  be  any  reserve  fund  instituted,  for  that 
would  necessitate  the  earning  of  profit  wherewith 
to  build  it  up,  whilst  in  bad  years  the  deficit 
must  be  made  up  by  the  ratepayers.  Although  the 
country  may  be  proud  of  our  system  of  local  govern¬ 
ment,  and  have  confidence  in  those  who  conduct  it, 
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yet  it  cannot  fail  to  appreciate  the  immense  debt  it  | 
owes  to  individual  enterprise.  It  ought,  therefore,  | 
to  be  most  solicitous  in  regard  to  any  measures  | 
which  in  the  least  degree  could  have  the  effect  of  | 
thwarting  it.  | 

The  extreme  advocates  of  Socialism  may  say — or  1 

even  really  think  —  that  the  State  —  and  hence  | 
municipalities — can  do  everything  better  than  the 
individual,  basing  their  argument  and  policy  on  the 
fact  that  the  State  has  no  private  interests  to  serve, 
no  shareholders  to  consider.*  But  facts  are  against 

*  The  ‘  nationalization  ’  of  railways  is  a  favourite  cry  with 
those  inclined  to  State  Socialism,  and  it  is  put  forward  as  a 
panacea  for  all  railway  ills.  It  so  happens  that  Switzerland  is  at 
present  acting  as  an  ohject-lesson  to  the  rest  of  the  world  in  this 
respect,  as  the  Federal  authority  bought  the  lines  a  short  while 
ago  from  the  private  companies.  One  great  objection  urged  by 
the  opponents  of  the  scheme  was  that  the  management  would 
inevitably  become  centralized;  but  the  supporters  of  State 
purchase  declared  that  this  was  impossible  in  Switzerland,  where 
all  the  Cantons  are  so  jealous  of  their  independence.  But  already 
it  is  said  that  the  management  Avill  have  to  be  centralized  at 
Berne,  and  that  the  local  control  of  the  lines  will  have  to  be 
done  away  with,  as  a  means  of  introducing  economy  into  the 
working.  The  centralization  has  already  increased  the  number 
of  the  employes,  on  account  of  the  red  tape  which  always 
hampers  any  work  that  the  State  undertakes ;  and  the  expenses, 
which  it  was  said  would  be  reduced  by  over  £20,000  a  year  when 
the  companies  were  bought  out,  have,  on  the  contrary,  been 
increased  already  by  over  £30,000  a  year,  or  a  miscalculation  of 
considerably  over  £50,000.  The  rates  for  passengers  and  goods 
were  also  to  be  lowered,  but  after  a  feeble  attempt  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  the  Federal  authorities  have  had  to  postpone  indefinitely  most 
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them.  Mr.  Balfour  Browne — the  leader  of  the  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Bar,  and  a  man  of  immense  experience  in 
private  and  corporation  Bill  legislation — said  :  ‘  I 


of  the  promised  reforms.  So  that  the  Swiss  are  gloomily  looking- 
forward  to  a  worse  and  more  expensive  service  as  the  result  of 
their  experiment  in  State  Socialism. 

Since  the  above  was  written  the  Committee  of  Management 
has  held  its  meeting  for  1904  at  Berne,  and  issued  its  accounts  for 
the  preceding  year  and  its  budget  for  next.  The  deficit  on  the 
working  grows  worse  and  worse  every  year.  In  1903  the  loss 
was  about  £3,500  ;  this  year  it  will  be  no  less  than  £50,000 — an 
enormous  increase,  and  more  than  twice  what  was  anticipated. 
For  next  year  the  estimates  are  even  less  hopeful,  for  with  the 
best  will  in  the  world,  and  with  every  inducement  to  look  on  the 
best  side  of  things,  the  Committee  cannot  hope  to  prevent  a  deficit 
of  over  £80,000.  The  time  has  gone  by  when  the  advocates  of 
State  management  could  promise  us  great  extensions  of  the  rail¬ 
roads,  and  when  a  large  income  was  confidently  expected  from 
the  profits  of  the  working.  The  Committee  has  been  obliged  to 
confess  that  the  prospects  for  1906  are  even  worse  than  those 
for  1905,  and  that  the  policy  of  raising  the  wages  of  the 
employes,  and  at  the  same  time  lowering  the  rates  for  passengers 
and  goods,  has  not  succeeded,  as  it  was  so  confidently  prophesied 
would  be  the  case.  This  is  a  further  proof,  if  any  were  needed, 
that  in  a  democratic  country  State  enterprises  cannot  be 
managed  economically,  and  that  the  business  of  a  Government 
is  to  rule  and  not  to  compete  with  private  undertakings. 

Experience  in  our  own  colonies  of  the  working  of  railways  by 
Governments  is  also  instructive.  As  an  object-lesson,  Victoria, 
New  South  Wales,  might  be  taken.  There  the  working  of  the 
railways  by  the  State  proved  so  disastrous  that  the  Government 
appointed  a  Board  of  Inquiry.  This  reported  ‘  that  the  service 
is  disorganized,  and  that  political  influence  is  noticeable  through¬ 
out.  The  Board  recommended  the  complete  separation  of  the 
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know  there  is  a  new  school  which  dishelieves 
in  the  efficacy  of  competition.  I  do  not  agree 
with  them.  I  have  seen  a  great  deal,  perhaps  as 
much  as  anyone,  of  attempts  upon  the  part  of  the 
State  to  manage  and  regulate  railways,  and  after 
a  not  unprofitable  experience,  I  pronounce  these 
efforts  to  be  a  failure.’ 

If  an  example  of  deplorable  waste  of  public  money 
by  municipal  authorities  carrying  out  their  own  work 
were  wanted,  we  should  not  have  further  to  go  than 
our  own  Metropolis,  or  rather  that  portion  of  it  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  London  County  Council.  The  Works 
Committee  of  this  ‘  progressive  ’  body — the  progress, 
in  this  relation,  being  chiefly  observable  in  pro¬ 
gressive  indebtedness  and  appalling  aggrandisement 
of  taxation— has  proved  itself  a  huge  failure.  After 
the  commencement  of  the  operations  of  ‘  the  Works 
Committee,’  those  who  took  an  interest  in  such 
matters — but  unfortunately  the  citizens  of  Greater 
London  are  probably  the  most  laisser-faire  in  the 
world — were  astounded  by  the  enormous  excess  of 
actual  cost  over  the  ‘  estimated  ’  amount.  Case 
after  case  has  shown  the  complete  inability  of  the 
Council  to  carry  out  work  anything  like  as  cheaply 
as  private  firms  can  do — even  after  the  compulsory 

railways  from  the  State,  and  the  placing  of  them  under  a  Board 
of  five  trustees  with  a  general  manager.’  The  Board  expressed 
the  view  that  this  would  result  in  a  saving  of  £1,000  per  day — 
£365,000.  The  control  of  tramways  and  omnibuses  by  the 
London  County  Council  might  also  be  cited  in  corroboration. 
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insertion  of  the  wages  clause— a  domineering  and 
flagrant  encroachment  by  a  public  body  upon  the 
private  rights  and  liberty  of  individuals.  Lesson  after 
lesson  has  been  unheeded,  for  the  majority  has  not 
had  pluck  enough  to  frankly  admit  such  inability. 
Cases  are  on  record  in  which  ‘  Works  Committee  ’ 
cost  has  been  triple  and  upwards  that  of  private 
contract.  These  outrageous  discrepancies,  and  hence 
waste  of  ratepayers’  money,  could  not  be  allowed  to 
continue,  and  therefore  an  effort  had  to  be  made  to 
delude  the  public  into  the  belief  that  the  lessons 
had  been  taken  to  heart,  and,  by  some  magic,  a  de¬ 
partment  ‘  controlled  by  gentlemen  who  know  very 
little  about  it,’  had  suddenly  and  materially 
increased  in  efficiency.  This  has  been  managed 
in  a  very  simple  manner — merely,  indeed,  by  in¬ 
creasing  the  estimates,  whereby  it  follows  the  dis¬ 
crepancy  must  evince  corresponding  decrease — in 
fact,  can  easily  be  made  to  disappear.  This,  of 
course,  is  an  injustice  to  private  competition.  ‘  If 
you  put  your  own  estimates  high  enough,  it  is  easy 
to  do  the  work  for  less,’  archly  observes  Lord 
Avebury,  and  then  proceeds  to  cite — with  the  cor¬ 
roboration  of  an  unimpeachable  expert — the  case 
of  a  ‘  Works  Department  ’  estimate  for  brickwork 
being  £28  per  rod,  whilst  for  the  precisely  same  class 
of  work  the  Office  of  Works  by  jobbing  contract  pay 
but  £19  2s.  The  fact  is  also  mentioned  that  the 
Chairman  was  asked  some  time  ago  how  many 
bricks  were  laid  by  a  London  County  Council  brick- 
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layer  per  day.  He  said  he  would  inquire.  When 
pressed  again,  he  said  ‘  the  question  was  difficidi  to 
aiisiver,  but  it  was  something  over  300.’  In  America 
the  average  is,  I  am  informed,  2,000,  rising  to  2,700. 
No  wonder  the  ‘Works  Committee  ’  greatly  exceed 
their  estimates,  taking  all  things  into  consideration  ! 
No  wonder  ratepayers  have  to  pay  so  much  more 
than  they  would  if  work  were  carried  out  in  the 
normal  way  of  business  by  private  firms  who  under¬ 
stand  their  business ! 

The  views  of  Socialism,  moreover,  in  this  relation 
have  all  the  disadvantages  inherent  to  monopolies, 
the  very  things  they  so  vehemently  declaim  against. 

To  sum  up,  I  feel  that  there  is  plenty  of  room  for 
the  work  of  both  municipal  bodies  and  private  cor¬ 
porations  or  individuals  acting  alone  or  in  partner¬ 
ship.  But  I  would  have  it  laid  down  as  an  a.xiom 
that  municipal  enterprise  should  be  limited  to  the 
actual  requirements  of  municipalities — i.e.,  the  re¬ 
moval  of  sewage  and  refuse,  the  supply  of  water, 
and  sometimes  that  of  gas  and  electricity.  In  the 
case  of  new  towns,  designed  so  as  to  embody  all 
the  advantages  of  applied  science — especially  the 
interweaving  of  the  services  of  water,  fuel-gas,  and 
electrical  energy,  to  which  I  refer  more  especially  in 
Chapter  IX. — then  the  municipality  should  certainly 
make  itself  responsible  for  the  supply  of  the  two 
latter  necessaries  of  modern  civilization.  In  other 
words,  municipal  enterprise  should  be  absolutely 
restricted  to  the  supply  of  essentials.  Tersely  put  by 
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Mr.  Chamberlain,  the  municipality  should  only 
undertake  such  things  as  it  can  do  better  than  it 
can  get  done. 

In  his  evidence  before  Lord  Crewe’s  Committee, 
the  Lord  Provost  of  Glasgow — perhaps  the  most 
advanced  city  in  regard  to  municipal  enterprise — 
gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  municipalities  might 
safely  be  entrusted  with,  hut  confined  to,  the  supply 
of  things  which  were  in  their  nature  suitable  to 
a  monopoly,  which  were  articles  of  necessity,  and 
which  required  control  of  the  streets  or  portions  of 
the  public  property  of  the  municipality. 

Lord  Alverstone,  as  Chairman  of  the  Council  of 
the  Society  of  Arts,  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  as  the 
result  of  his  great  experience,  that,  ‘  Whatever  might 
be  said  as  to  the  profit  made  out  of  undertakings, 
such  as  gas  or  tramways  worked  by  corporations,  his 
belief  was  that  the  burden  on  the  ordinary  ratepayer 
was  less  where  no  such  risks  were  undertaken.’ 

It  must  ever  be  borne  in  mind  that  everything  done 
in  the  way  of  municipal  trading  is  an  encroachment 
upon  private  enterprise,  and  deprives  commerce  of 
the  advantages  inherent  to  competition.  Mr.  Balfour 
Browne,  in  a  speech  delivered  last  year,  said :  ‘  I 
believe  that  competition  braces  the  producer  to 
enterprise  and  caution,  and  that  it  is  one  great 
means  of  sending  useless  things  to  the  scrap-heap, 
which  would,  in  the  hands  of  monopoly,  still  be 
continued  in  use  to  the  detriment  of  society.  I 
think  fair  competition  is  the  fresh  air  of  trade.  But 
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I  do  not  think  it  is  fair  competition  for  a  corporation, 
with  the  rates  behind  it,  to  compete  in  the  open 
market  with  a  private  individual/ 

Competition  as  between  a  municipality  and  private 
enterprise  cannot  but  act  detrimentally  to  the  citizen. 
Although  we  have  the  gratifying  fact  that  our  muni¬ 
cipal  administrations  are  far  more  free  than  that  of 
many  other  countries  from  corruption  and  jobbery, 
yet  their  attitude  in  regard  to  contractors  or  com¬ 
panies  who  seek  concessions  within  their  area  leaves 
much  to  be  desired.  A  perusal  of  the  clauses  of 
their  Parliamentary  applications  proves,  all  too 
conclusively,  that  many  are  inserted  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  preventing  the  work  being  done  by 
private  firms.  A  glaring  example  of  this  was  the 
way  in  which  numerous  provisional  orders  were  ob¬ 
tained  by  corporations  for  electric  lighting  and  never 
made  use  of  But  this  is  not  the  worst ;  a  town 
councillor  who  is  a  committeeman  for  a  public  service 
forgets  that  such  municipal  service  was  instituted, 
not  for  profit-making  per  se,  but  for  the  convenience 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  straightway  proceeds  to 
fight  any  competitor  who  would  be  the  means  of 
increasing  such  convenience  for  the  inhabitants.* 

*  Under  the  heading  of  ‘  Private  and  Municipal  Competition,’ 
a  leading  London  paper  thus  refers  to  a  eognate  matter  :  ‘  At  the 
meeting  of  the  London  County  Council,  a  thoroughly  vicious 
principle  in  municipal  morality  was  enunciated  and  allowed  to 
pass  unchallenged.  Several  members  asked  questions  about  the 
rumoured  appearance  of  motor  omnibuses  in  the  London  streets. 
This  advance  in  the  popular  methods  of  transit  seems  to  have 
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Municipal  enterprise,  if  care  be  not  taken,  will 
check  the  progress  of  discovery  and  invention ;  also 
prevent  the  cheapening  in  the  cost  of  production  of 
the  entity.  Except  in  the  case  of  monopolies,  com¬ 
petition  stimulates  discovery  and  invention  ;  it  calls 
for  constant  improvements  in  the  modes  of  manu¬ 
facture,  of  ways  and  means  of  obtaining  an  end  in  the 
most  economical  manner,  in  order  that  one  firm  may 
undercut,  or  at  least  produce  at  a  lower  rate  than, 
another.  This  necessity  gives  rise  to  another — the 
constant  improvement  of  and  change  in  the  plant 
made  use  of.  Now,  municipalities,  the  zest  of  whose 
managers  would  not  be  whetted  by  the  necessity  of 
profit-making,  would  have  no  incentive  to  such  change 
— indeed,  would  strongly  deprecate  it  by  reason  of 
it  entailing  further  drafts  on  capital  account. 

been  regarded  by  those  who  asked  the  questions  solely  with 
reference  to  its  effect  on  the  County  Council  tramways ;  and  the 
member  who  replied  restricted  himself  to  this  point.  He  gave 
the  assurance  that  should  these  motor  omnibuses  appear  and 
operate  along  the  lines  of  the  municipal  tramways,  steps  would 
be  taken  to  see  whether  motors  could  not  be  affixed  to  the  horsed 
tramcars,  “so  as  to  compete  with  the  opposition.”  The  final 
phrase  is  compact  of  vicious  principles.  It  is  unbearable,  in  law 
as  in  common-sense,  that  municipal  undertakings  should  enter 
into  direct  competition  with  private  effort,  and  apart  from  the 
opening  for  corruption,  nothing  but  continuous  irritation  and 
great  waste  of  expenditure  can  issue  from  the  recognition  of  such 
one-sided  competition.  It  is  bad  enough  when  municipal  and 
private  spheres  of  interest  overlap  by  the  accident  of  circumstance 
but  it  is  infinitely  worse  when  a  municipal  body  sets  out  on  fixed 
purpose  to  enter  into  rivalry  with  a  private  company. 

VOL.  II.  55 
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The  difference  between  what  is  essential  and 
necessary  to  the  well-being  of  a  citizen  in  so  com¬ 
plicated  a  community  as  ours  that  might  be  advan¬ 
tageously  supplied  by  the  community  and  what  is 
only  desirable  is  very  difficult  of  definition,  and  the 
result  of  this  difficulty  of  defining  the  limit  has  been 
that  a  vast  extension  of  municipal  enterprise  has 
grown  up  in  matters  closely  affecting,  but  not 
logically  essential  to,  the  welfare  of  the  inhabitants. 
W  ater  and  light  are  clearly  essentials,  whilst  locomo¬ 
tion  is  not.  The  removal  of  sewage  is  obviously  a 
civic  duty,  and  although  London — until  this  year — 
and  some  other  large  and  many  small  towns  rely  for 
their  supply  of  water  upon  private  enterprise,  I  con¬ 
tend  this  should  be  looked  upon  as  a  corporation 
duty.  In  the  present  state  of  municipal  applied 
science  the  first  entity  cannot  'per  se  be  looked  upon 
as  an  article  of  commerce,  though  in  some  cases  a 
return  through  its  intrinsic  value  is  sought  to  be 
made  in  reduction  of  the  cost  of  its  removal  by 
means  of  sewage  farms.  The  latter,  water,  has, 
however,  an  indirect  mercantile  value,  seeing  that 
it  forms  a  saleable  entity  in  the  hands  of  both  private 
and  civic  corporations  and  occasionally  private  con¬ 
tractors.  But  I  do  not  think  the  supply  of  water  can 
fairly  be  classed  as  a  trade,  and  certainly  not  one 
involving,  in  the  hands  of  town  authorities,  the 
ordinary  risk  of  trade.* 

*  Birmingham’s  policy  was  to  make  no  profit  out  of  water,  but 
to  make  profit  out  of  gas,  on  the  ground  apparently — and  a  sound 
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Among  enterprises  entered  upon  by  municipalities 
which  may  fairly  be  said  to  represent  a  direct,  and 
large,  encroachment  upon  the  work  previously  carried 
on  by  private  enterprise  may  be  mentioned  : 

1.  The  production  and  distribution  of  gas,  and 
the  sale  and  hiring  out  of  gas-stoves  for  cooking. 

2.  The  production  and  distribution  of  electricity 
for  public  and  private  lighting  and  for  motive 
purposes. 

3.  The  distribution  of  power  hydraulically. 

4.  The  laying  down  of  tramways,  and  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  a  public  service  of  cars. 

5.  The  erection  and  letting  of  houses  for  the 
poorer  classes. 

6.  The  installation  and  working  of  telephone 
exchanges.* 

The  temptation  to  make  profit  is  difficult  to  be 
resisted  by  local  authorities,  their  Mayors  and  Town 
Councillors  naturally  desiring  either  to  improve  their 
city  or  borough  or  diminish  the  calls  they  are  forced 
to  make  upon  the  inhabitants.  Personally,  I  am 
all  in  favour  of  the  municipality  earning  a  fair  profit 
from  the  business  of  the  supply  of  essentials  to  its 
inhabitants.  The  question  then  arises  as  to  the 

one — that  water  was  a  necessity  of  life,  and  that  a  good  supply 
was  essential  to  the  sanitary  welfare  of  the  inhabitants. 

*  In  some  cases  also  the  construction  and  maintenance  of 
docks  and  canals,  and  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
testing-houses — as,  for  example,  the  ‘  Conditioning  House  ’  at 
Bradford,  an  institution  which  is  self-supporting. 

55—2 
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best  manner  of  utilizing  the  profits  so  earned. 
Obviously,  there  are  two  methods  of  dealing  with 
profits— («)  to  merge  profits  from  all  undertakings 
into  a  general  fund  to  go  in  reduction  of  the  rates, 
and  (^)  to  apply  the  profits  of  each  undertaking  to 
that  undertaking.  In  regard  to  the  first,  several 
objections  present  themselves.  The  temptation  to 
starve  an  enterprise  in  order  to  set  aside  a  sum  for 
reduction  of  rates  would  not  act  beneficially  for  the 
ratepayers.  The  mergence  of  the  profits  of  the 
several  enterprises  into  one  fund  obviously  would 
not  tend  towards  greater  efficiency  and  economy  in 
management,  for  it  would  detract  from  the  stimulus 
to  a  manager  of  a  department  to  know  that  loss 
incurred  in  his  department  would  be  made  good 
from  another  source. 

The  ultimate  disposal  of  the  profits  is  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  difficult  question  to  decide  in  an  equitable 
manner  as  between  consumers  and  the  ordinary 
ratepayers,  and  also  as  between  the  present  and 
future  generations.  At  first  it  would  seem  that  no 
better  system  could  be  devised  than  to  utilize  the 
profits  ill  («)  amortizing  the  specific  loan  on  each 
undertaking,  and  then  (^)  in  reduction  of  its  capital 
account.  A  town  taking  this  course,  it  is  obvious, 
could,  as  years  went  on,  supply  its  electricity  (for 
example)  at  a  much  lower  rate  than  could  towns 
where  the  profits  had  been  absorbed  in  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  rates,  with  the  important  advantage  that 
the  manufacturers  of  such  town  would  be  placed  in 
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a  very  advantageous  position  in  competing  with  the 
manufacturers  of  other  towns.  But  in  this  case  it 
could  he  fairly  urged  as  inequitable  to  utilize  the 
profits  of  one  generation  for  the  benefit  of  succeed¬ 
ing  ones.  Assuming  that  the  rate  of  profit  earned 
be  kept  low  in  the  interests  of  consumers,  perhaps 
the  best  mode  of  disposal  of  surplus  profit  would 
be  to  place  it  to  the  sinking  fund  of  the  municipal 
borrowings  generally.  In  this  relation  one  might 
add  that  it  is  the  general  practice  of  corporations 
to  set  aside  a  depreciation  percentage  quite  in¬ 
adequate  for  the  proper  upkeep  of  their  plant  and 
machinery. 

The  point  I  would  wish  to  forcibly  impress  is, 
that  in  regard  to  municipal  undertakings  each 
department  should  be  run  and  made  to  pay  upon 
its  own  merits.  The  capital  employed  in  it  should 
be  kept  quite  distinct,  and  its  accounts  should 
be  audited  annually  by  public  auditors,  in  order, 
amongst  other  things,  that  direct  and  correct  com¬ 
parison  could  be  drawn  between  the  economical 
efficiency  in  working  of  one  town  with  another. 
Over  and  above  this,  a  report  should  be  made  each 
year  by  an  expert  as  to  the  upkeep  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion  plant  and  machinery  employed  in  the  under¬ 
taking,  and  the  advice  contained  in  such  report,  as 
to  the  advisability  of  the  renewal  and  throwing  out 
of  obsolete  plant,  should  be  acted  upon. 

This,  perhaps,  is  as  much  as  can  be  said  regard¬ 
ing  profits.  When  we  turn  to  the  sco'pe  of  municipal 
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undertakings,  one  is  forced  to  admit  that  enterprise 
has  not  been  tempered  by  discretion.  It  would  take 
too  long  to  go  over  the  very  wide  ground  already 
covered  by  municipal  enterprise,  as,  for  example, 
that  the  Corporation  of  Glasgow  possesses  stone- 
quarries  and  builds  tram-cars,  that  some  local 
authorities  act  the  part  of  milkmen,  some  OAvn  race¬ 
courses — as,  for  example,  Doncaster,  Brighton,  and 
Pontefract — others— Bournemouth,  to  wit — own 
golf-links ;  we  even  have  corporation  theatrical 
proprietors  and  music-hall  managements  —  as,  for 
example,  Southport,  Brighton,  and  Yarmouth.*  The 
Glasgow  Town  Council  even  conducts  a  laundry 
business  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  profit. 
That  in  connection  with  such  undertakings  consider¬ 
able  risk  is  involved  needs  not  to  be  pointed  out. 
Municipal  pawnshops — which  are  nov/  largely  in 
vogue  upon  the  Continent — although  trading  con¬ 
cerns,  have  the  minimum  risk,  and  therefore  belong 
to  another  category.  As  an  indication  of  the  feeling 
in  favour  of  municipal  enterprise,  recent  demands 
are  as  interesting  as  they  are  comprehensive.  The 
following  powers  have  lately  been  sought  for  :  ‘  By 
an  Act  of  last  year  power  was  given  to  a  Midland 
Corporation  to  provide  Turkish  baths.  In  a  Bill  of 
the  recent  session  power  was  sought,  among  other 
things,  to  provide  apparatus  for  games  and  athletics, 
to  be  used  presumably,  but  not  necessarily,  on 

*  Yarmoutli  made  a  moderate  profit  on  its  Music  Hall,  but 
Brighton  lost  heavily  upon  its  Aquarium. 
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recreation-grounds  established  by  the  authority. 
In  another  power  was  sought  to  provide  Refrigerators 
and  Cold  Ice  Stores  for  the  preservation  of  market¬ 
able  articles,  and  to  sell  ice.  In  another  it  was 
proposed  to  provide  Bathing  Tents.  In  another 
Tailoring  was  contemplated  ;  Saddlery  in  another. 
In  several  power  was  asked  for  to  construct  and 
manage  Refreshment  Rooms  in  parks.  By  many 
corporations  the  power  of  manufacturing,  as  well 
as  supplying,  electrical  fittings  was  demanded  ;  and 
in  three  cases  efforts  were  made  to  acquire  the 
privilege  of  providing  entertainments  and  charging 
for  admission.  These  instances  point  to  a  very  far- 
reaching  attempt  by  municipalities  to  invade  the 
provinces  of  individual  enterprise  —  an  attempt 
which  needs  very  careful  watching,  and  some 
authoritative  pronouncement  by  Parliament  of  wider 
influence  than  the  decision  of  particular  com¬ 
mittees.’* 

Amongst  the  enterprises  involving  serious  trade 
risks  upon  the  part  of  municipalities  which  I  view 
as  utterly  unjustifiable  are  the  building  of  steam- 
engines,  the  construction  of  dynamo-electric  machines, 
the  manufacture  of  electric  fittings,  and  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  patent  rights.  A  mere  casual  contemplation 
of  what  this  means  by  way  of  risk  and  the  unwar¬ 
rantable  intrusion  upon  private  enterprise  impresses 
upon  one  the  wisdom  of  the  view  taken  by  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  that  'some  authoritative  pro- 
*  Edinburgh  Review. 
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nouncement  hy  Parliament  of  wider  influence  than 
the  decision  of  particular  committees,’  is  certainly 
called  for. 

If  municipalities  are  to  supply  material  entities, 
why  not  alimentary  ones  ?  Some  claim  the  bakeries 
should  be  supplied  by  the  municipalities.  If  the 
bakeries,  why  not  the  bread  ?  If  slaughter-houses, 
why  not  meat  ?  Mr.  J.  Burns  and  the  ‘  change- 
every thing  ’  genus  of  socialists  will,  we  know,  echo 
‘  Why  not  V  But  it  is  obvious  to  the  sober-minded 
that  the  proper  answer  should  be  because  individual 
enterprise — the  psychic  entity  which  has  built  up 
this  nation  and  her  colonies — must  thereby,  perforce, 
be  starved  into  inanition. 

I  have  referred  to  the  merging  of  the  essential 
with  the  ?2072-essential  in  regard  to  entities ;  muni¬ 
cipal  bakeries,  for  instance,  might  logically  lead  up 
to  Corporations  becoming  bakers,  etc.  A  similar 
kind  of  difficulty  as  to  drawing  the  line  of  demarca¬ 
tion  presents  itself  in  regard  to  the  dealings  of 
municipalities  beyond  their  boundaries.  A  Corpora¬ 
tion  which  may  have  had  the  enterprise  to  conduct 
water  to  its  town  from  a  source,  it  may  be,  hundreds 
of  miles  distant,  if  it  be  requested  to  supply  smaller 
communities  with  the  commodity  in  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  which  it  may  have  spent  millions,  may  be 
rightly  considered  to  be  entitled  to  supply  such  to 
others  at  a  profit.  Here  we  find  ourselves  in  a  field 
far  away  from  the  axiomatic  self-supply  of  necessities. 
Again,  in  the  case  of  a  large  town  with  a  powerful 
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electricity  generating  station,  having  the  opportunity 
of  supplying  current  to  outlying  districts  and  the 
towns  of  smaller  communities  in  the  neighbourhood, 
if  the  laying  down  of  mains  and  the  supply  of 
current  appeared  to  offer  a  remunerative  trade,  the 
question  is,  Who  is  to  decide  how  far  such  ultra-urban 
and  foreign  supply  is  to  be  carried  ?  Take  another 
case :  how  far  into  and  beyond  its  suburban 
boundary  should  a  municipal  tramway  extend  ? 
This  is  a  matter  which  may  land  a  municipality  into 
considerations  and  responsibilities  of  great  moment 
far  beyond  its  domain.  For  example,  the  Glasgow 
Corporation  tramways  are  already  working  more 
than  thirteen  miles  beyond  the  city  boundary,  and 
shortly  this  is  to  be  extended  to  thirty-four  miles. 
It  is  clear,  therefore,  that,  unless  some  suitable  check 
be  applied,  our  town  councillors  will  ere  long  find 
themselves  in  the  position  of  a  Board  of  Directors  of 
a  concern  owning  and  controlling  a  network  of 
tramways  extending  over  an  immense  area,  and 
their  responsibilities  in  this  respect  will  be  not  less 
onerous  than  those  arising  from  the  control  of  a 
railway  system.  The  question  to  be  considered  is. 
Are  the  majority  of  town  councillors  fitted  for  such 
work  ?  and  if  so,  what  advantage  would  the  public 
gain  from  their  fulfilling  such  duties  in  place  of  the 
directors  of  tramway  companies  sanctioned  by  Act  of 
Parliament  in  the  ordinary  way  ? 

A  consequence  of  corporations  entering  upon 
municipal  enterprises  of  various  sorts  has  been  that 
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in  some  instances  they  have  been  induced  to  play 
the  part  of  the  ‘dog  in  the  manger  ’ — in  other  words, 
to  boycott  private  enterprise  in  order  to  leave  the 
ground  free  to  be  taken  up  by  themselves  at  some 
future  time.  Again,  in  cases  where  the  consent  of 
a  local  authority  is  necessary  to  the  grant  of  a 
provisional  order  or  the  introduction  of  a  private 
Bill,*  as  in  the  case  of  electric  lighting!  or  the  laying 
down  of  tramways,  local  authorities  have  in  not  a 
few  instances  exercised  their  right  of  veto  for  the 
purpose  of  extorting  from  such  private  adventurers 
conditions  of  doubtful  principle  and  equity.  As 
things  stand,  municipalities  are  enabled  to  take  over 
electric  undertakings  at  an  unfairly  cheap  rate. 
Great  damage  to  private  enterprise  and  retardation 
of  progress  in  this  country  ensued  from  the  clause  in 
the  provisional  order  Bill,  limiting  the  conversion  at 
first  to  twenty-one  years,  but  subsequently  to  forty- 
two  ;  but  the  most  unjust  feature  is  the  power 
given  to  corporations  to  purchase  on  expiry  without 
any  payment  in  respect  of  goodwill. 

From  the  foregoing  I  submit  it  is  clearly  evident 
that  Parliament  must  make  up  its  mind  in  regard 
to  some  limit.!  For  the  powers  sought  to  be  acquired 

*  The  former  is  by  statute,  the  latter  by  standing  order  of 
Parliament.  . 

f  Under  the  Electric  Lighting  Act  the  assent  of  the  local 
authority  is  a  condition  precedent  to  the  grant  of  a  provincial 
order ;  but  the  Board  of  Trade — the  department  granting  the 
provincial  order — can  dispense  with  that  consent.  It  occasionally 
does  so. 

I  ‘  The  unfavourable  complexion  of  the  revenue  returns  will 
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will  naturally  increase,  not  only  in  number,  but  in 
variety  and  unreasonableness.  Precedents  may 
become  established  which  it  may  be  difficult  subse¬ 
quently  to  resist.  The  policy  of  corporations  and 
Town  Councils  of  taking  more  and  more  of  extraneous 
work  upon  their  shoulders  cannot  be  extended  in¬ 
definitely  with  safety.  We  have  to  ask  ourselves, 

have  prepared  the  public  for  the  somewhat  depressing  Budget 
forecast  which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  shadowed 
forth.  Unless  some  astonishing  expansion  of  receipts  occurs 
before  March  31,  there  must  be  a  deficit,  and  Mr.  Austen 
Chamberlain,  instead  of  remitting  taxation,  may  even  find  him¬ 
self  compelled  to  increase  its  pressure.  That  untoward  prospect 
is,  at  all  events,  sufficiently  in  sight  to  cause  him  some  irritation 
when  he  reflects  that  there  would  have  been  a  comfortable 
surplus  had  not  Mr.  Eitchie  abolished  the  corn  duty.  That 
egregious  blunder  having,  however,  been  committed,  it  is  all  the 
more  incumbent  on  municipal  authorities  to  suspend  those  con¬ 
stant  borrowings  which  are  draining  the  money-market,  raising 
the  rate  of  interest,  and  paralyzing  industries  working  on  narrow 
margins.  In  the  decade  between  1891  and  1901  the  outstanding 
joint  indebtedness  of  these  governing  bodies  increased  by  nearly 
£100,000,000,  the  augmentation  in  the  final  year  amounting  to 
no  less  a  sum  than  £23,000,000.  Rich  as  this  kingdom  has  become, 
its  monetary  resources  cannot  hear  such  perpetual  depletion  without 
crippling  national  trade  to  a  more  or  less  serious  degree.  Mr. 
Austen  Chamberlain  has  entire  justification,  therefore,  for  calling 
on  municipal  borrowers  to  balance  their  local  accounts  by  re¬ 
trenchment  in  expenditure  instead  of  by  issuing  fresh  loans,  as 
is  their  present  practice.  But  it  will  need  some  more  effective  force 
than  argument  to  check  their  extravagant  propensities.  There  ought  to 
he,  and  there  will  have  to  be,  some  strict  limit,  proportioned  to  assess¬ 
ment  valuations,  to  the  right  now  possessed,  and  so  freely  exer¬ 
cised  in  many  cases,  to  pile  up  debt  upon  debt  without  the  least  regard 
fo7-  the  national  interest.’ — Extract  from  the  Globe,  1903. 
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‘  Who  are  the  men  to  be  the  directors  of  these  vast 
Civic  Industrial  Concerns  V  They  are  our  Town 
Councillors — unpaid  men — who  should  not  be  looked 
to  for  the  supply  of  an  enormous  variety  of  com¬ 
modities.  Nor  could  they  carry  out  such  work 
without  both  individual  and  national  disadvantage 
— individually,  by  over-tasking  their  own  powers ; 
nationally,  by  injuriously  interfering  with  the 
business  of  private  traders  and  privately  trading 
industrial  corporations.  Valuable  as,  and  appre¬ 
ciated  as,  are  the  unpaid  labours  of  the  civic 
functionaries  of  the  kingdom,  it  would  be  neither 
just  nor  wise  to  lay  upon  them  unnecessary  and 
unduly  severe  burdens.  For  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  majority  of  members  of  our  Municipal 
Councils  are  men  usually  ripe  in  years — men  either 
engaged  in  business  or  who  have  retired  from  it.  It 
is  regrettable  that  the  proportion  of  wealthy  men, 
with  but  moderate  calls  on  their  time,  and  men  in 
the  prime  of  life  who  devote  themselves  to  local 
affairs  is  very  small.  Town  Councillors,  therefore, 
could  give  but  limited  time  to  such  vast  industrial 
work,  as  it  is  clear  is  in  contemplation. 

The  more  ominous  aspect,  however,  is  the  undue 
interference  with  private  enterprise.  It  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  the  huge  volume  of  commerce  of 
this  country — the  largest  in  the  world—  has  been 
built  up  almost  entirely  by  private  enterprise,  and 
the  skill  and  perseverance  it  has  shown  itself  pos¬ 
sessed  of  has  overcome  enormous  difficulties.  To 
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private  enterprise  has  been  due  the  prosperity  of 
our  Empire,  and  the  welfare  and  comfort  of  its 
teeming  inhabitants.  The  State  has  not  actively 
aided  in  all  this,  and  were  it  now  to  sanction  great 
municipal  monopolies  in  the  supply  of  commodities 
where  monopoly  is  ex  necessitate  rei,  neither  com¬ 
pulsory  nor  necessary,  and  thereby  interfere  with 
and  oust  private  enterprise  from  important  spheres 
of  usefulness,  it  would  be  taking  a  retrograde  step 
of  momentous  and  baneful  effect. 

And  here  we  ought  to  ask  ourselves  the  question, 

‘  Is  there  not  something  deeper  underlying  this 
powerfully  expressed  desire  for  wholesale  municipal¬ 
ization  ?’  I  think  I  cannot  do  better  by  way  of  reply 
to  this  momentous  question  than  to  quote  Major 
Leonard  Darwin,*  who  has  made  such  a  deep  study 
of  the  matter  :  ‘  Socialism  and  the  desire  for 

municipal  trade  are  undoubtedly  products  of  the 
same  great  political  and  social  forces — the  result, 
that  is,  of  the  increased  power  of  the  mass  of  the 
people,  and  of  the  great  extension  of  the  facilities 
for  intercommunication  of  all  kinds.  Socialistic 
politicians  are  always  keen  advocates  of  municipal 
trade,  and  are  naturally  prepared  to  go  to  any 
length  in  this  direction.  Some  hope,  as  regards  all 
trades,  to  be  able  to  organize  them  “on  a  public 
basis,  one  branch  after  another,  transforming  them 
into  collective  capital  and  socialistic  labour.”  Others 
desire  municipal  enterprise  more  on  account  of  its 


*  ‘  Municipal  Trade.  ’ 
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indirect  effects.  By  paying  mnnicipal  workmen  I 

better  than  their  fellows  in  private  employment,  | 

they  hope  to  spread  the  belief — a  belief  they  them-  | 
selves  probably  honestly  hold — that  better  conditions  | 

necessarily  accompany  State  employment.  It  being,  | 
further,  their  intention  to  obtain,  if  possible,  the  | 
control  of  the  administration  of  our  great  cities,  I 
they  not  unreasonably  argue  that  the  greater  the  ^ 
number  of  voters  in  the  pay  of  the  captured 
municipalities,  the  greater  will  be  their  chances 
of  success  in  any  struggle  in  favour  of  a  more 
advanced  socialistic  system.  Thus  the  advocates  of 
municipal  trade  undoubtedly  find  themselves  to 
this  extent  in  alliance  with  socialistic  politicians  of 
an  extreme  type.’ 

How  far  others  who  may  share  the  opinion  I 
venture  to  put  forward,  that  municipal  undertakings 
should  he  limited  to  the  supply  to  their  communities  of 
absolute  essentials,  are  justified  in  standing  aloof  is  a 
matter  which  must  be  left  to  them.  How  far  the 
frustration  of  what  might  prove  to  be  a  nationally 
disastrous  municipal  reform  will  be  brought  about 
by  consequent  intolerable  taxation  the  future  must 
answer. 

I  have  ventured  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  the 
reader  opinions  and  facts  concerning  monopolies 
and  municipalities  in  the  hope  that  organizers  may 
reflect  and  with  appropriate  caution  enter  upon 
municipal  enterprise  in  connection  with  Garden 
Cities. 


GAEDEN  CITY  BANKS. 


I  HAVE  ventured  to  suggest,  in  my  opening 
remarks,  that  anything  in  the  nature  of  pure 
charity,  if  applied  to  Garden  City  development, 
would  be  highly  inimical  to  its  interests,  humiliating 
to  its  inhabitants,  and  fatal  to  prospects  of  national 
benefit  arising  from  the  building  of  further  towns 
upon  the  lines  indicated  and  the  general  extension 
of  the  principles  underlying  the  conception.  I 
would  even,  from  the  above  considerations,  strongly 
deprecate  any  monetary  gifts  beyond  those  usual 
in  other  towns  and  communities,  for  the  principle  in¬ 
volved  would  inevitably  lay  the  Cities  under  reproach 
that  their  establishment  could  not  have  been  accom¬ 
plished  and  their  work  carried  on  except  with  the 
assistance  of  such  munificence  and  such  gratuitous 
monetary  aid. 

But  whilst  here  emphasizing  my  view,  I  cannot 
too  strongly  supplement  it  with  my  idea  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  good  to  be  derived  from  judicious 
investment,  at  predetermined  low  rates  of  interest, 
in  undertakings  having  for  their  object  the  nursing 
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of  new  industries  and  the  fostering  of  matters  and 
men  of  weakly  financial  constitution. 

I  would,  in  place  of  munificent  bounty,  urge  bold 
and  strenuous  ‘  help  for  self-help,’  and  if  the  helper 
to  the  self-helping  shall,  in  aiding,  reserve  to  him¬ 
self  a  share  of  the  profits  as  well  as  of  the  risks, 
he  will  have  done  a  good  thing,  and  a  better 
than  a  charitable.  He  will  have  helped  another 
without  degrading  him,  he  will  have  secured  a 
partner  instead  of  a  dependant,  he  will  become  face 
to  face  with  a  man  who  can  feel  gratitude  in  his 
heart  unaccompanied  with  the  blush  of  humiliation 
upon  his  cheek.  Who  is  there  among  us  who  has  not 
lost  a  friend  by  ‘  temporary  assistance,’  who  among  us 
has  not  been  stabbed  to  the  heart  by  the  stiletto  of 
ingratitude  thrust  home  by  the  erstwhile  suppliant  ? 
How  often,  indeed,  are  we  led  to  declare  ‘  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  gratitude  in  this  world  ’ !  In  everyday 
life  charity,  unhappily,  can  but  rarely  be  placed  upon 
the  lofty  pedestal  with  Shakespeare’s  mercy. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  join  the  ‘  self-helping  ’ 
in  helping  themselves,  our  endeavour  and  energy  is 
expended  upon  the  task,  and  not  upon  the  per¬ 
former  ;  thus  the  uncertainty  and  instability  of 
human  nature  is  largely  eliminated,  and  success 
more  frequently  results.  Moreover,  should  we  err, 
we  are  in  a  position  to  retrieve  much  of  the  seed 
we  have  inadvertently  thrown  on  polluted  soil,  to 
be  sown  in  other  better  qualified  to  bring  forth  the 
looked-for  fi’uits. 
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The  admirable  exhortation  of  Shakespeare — 

‘Neither  a  borrower  nor  a  lender  be ; 

For  loan  oft  loses  both  itself  and  friend; 

And  borrowing  dulls  the  edge  of  husbandry  ’ — 

is  one  which  can,  unhappily,  be  acted  upon  to  but  a 
very  limited  extent  in  the  business  of  the  twentieth 
century,  for  the  most  powerful  brake  to  the  wheels  of 
progress  is  want  of  capital.  It  hangs  ever  in  contact 
with  the  laboriously-trundled  tympana,  ever  ready 
to  grip  them  and  to  bring  them  a  standstill — their 
energy  dissipated  in  the  friction  of  strife  and  the 
heat  of  useless  endeavour. 

We  see  this  retardation  taking  place  around  us 
on  every  side ;  we  frequently  see  how  much  good 
could  be  done  by  the  application  of  another’s 
shoulder  to  the  wheel.  The  shoulder  need  not  be 
a  very  powerful  one,  if  only  it  be  applied  at  the 
right  time  and  in  the  right  manner.  Yet  how  often 
have  we  ourselves  looked  in  vain  for  that  helping 
shoulder. 

If  the  friends  of  the  Garden  City  movement  be 
really  in  earnest  in  their  desire  that  it  shall  provide 
means  of  emptying  the  alleys  and  by -lanes  of  the 
poorer  districts  of  our  overgrown  towns,  surely 
never  was  there  a  finer — nor  more  extensive — field 
of  labour  before  them.  Is  there  a  single  reader 
who  knows  not  of  some  persevering,  ever-toiling 
handicraftsman  who  would  be  materially  helped  if 
he  could  obtain  some  small  capital  to  enable  him  to 
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extend  his  business  by  extending  his  modest  plant  and 
machinery  to  the  extent  requisite  to  employ  one  or 
two  helpers,  men  of  less  status  even  than  himself? 
If  he  be  honest  and  trustworthy,  help  him,  for  you 
will  at  the  same  time  be  helping  those  of  whom  you 
speak  and  desire  to  assist. 

Let  us,  then,  consider  what  kind  of  machinery 
we  have  at  hand  in  readiness  for  such  work ;  but 
we  look  around  only  to  find — none  whatever.  We 
have  ‘  penny  -  banks  ’  and  such-like  institutions 
founded  to  encourao^e  thrift.  Of  their  wise  inten- 
tions,  as  well  as  their  great  and  nationally  im¬ 
portant  success,  one  cannot  speak  in  terms  too 
laudatory.  In  large  towns  we  have,  on  the  other 
hand,  self-styled  ‘  loan  offices  ’  run  hy  usurers  and 
thieves ;  we  have,  again,  banks  where  the  better- to- 
do  may  borrow  upon  security,  or  obtain  overdrafts 
upon  depositing  deeds  of  real  estate  in  their  strong¬ 
rooms.  But  we  in  England  may  seek  in  vain  for 
the  bank  which  will  lend  the  needy  man  of  industry, 
the  rising  master-man,  the  temporarily  embarrassed 
agriculturist,  the  wherewith  to  carry  on  his  trade 
upon  no  more  tangible  security  than  that  of  his 
known  integrity  and  good  character.  London,  the 
metropolis  of  the  world  and  the  commercial  hub  of 
the  universe,  is  singularly  devoid  of  any  financial 
machinery  suited  to  the  shifting  of  small  burthens 
and  the  acceleration  of  small  businesses.  We 
seem  to  have  no  bond  fide  industrial  banks  such 
as  would  correspond  with  the  Credits  Mohiliers 
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of  the  French,  or  the  still  more  helping-hand 
Darlehnskassen  credit  systems  of  Germany  and  of 
Austria,  and  the  Luzzatti  credit  of  Italy. 

London  banks  are,  moreover,  harder  in  their 
transactions  of  temporary  accommodation,  and  far 
stricter  in  regard  to  the  overdrafts  of  their 
customers.  Many  are  the  industrious  and  per¬ 
severing  mill-owners  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire — 
erstwhile  mill-operatives — who  can  attribute  their 
success  and  rise  in  the  social  scale  to  liberality  upon 
the  part  of  bankers  of  their  town,  who  have  been 
able  to  watch  their  progress  and  mode  of  life,  and 
who  have,  time  and  time  again,  borne  certain  risk 
by  permitting  overdrafts  in  time  of  need — over¬ 
drafts  repaid  with  fidelity  and  gratitude.  The 
absorption  of  the  older  banks  into  shareholder  con¬ 
cerns  has  recently  much  altered  this. 

If  we  ask  ourselves,  ‘  Is  the  average  British 
working-man  a  thrifty  individual  ?’ — again,  were  we 
to  inquire  carefully  into  the  inculcation  and  exercise 
of  thrift  in  regard  to  our  working  population — which 
space  entirely  precludes — we  should  find  the  answers 
most  unsatisfactory.  We  should  find  the  constantly 
increasing  rate  of  wage  during  the  last  half-century 
unaccompanied  with  anything  like  a  proportionate 
rise  in  the  rate  of  thrift.  Indeed,  albeit  it  is  sad 
to  have  to  make  the  statement,  in  regard  to  the 
majority  of  operatives  the  idea  of  saving  appears 
never  to  enter  their  heads,  The  most  noticeable 
effect  of  increase  in  wages — it  is  useless  to  blink  the 
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fact — is  the  increase  of  expenditure  upon  U7i- 
necessaries  of  life,  notably  immoderate  expenditure 
upon  drink.  The  result  being  that,  upon  any 
trouble  arising,  even  though  it  be  of  the  most 
temporary  duration,  as,  for  example,  the  closing  of  a 
mill  or  factory,  we  immediately  hear  of  ‘  thousands 
destitute.’  This,  unhappily,  would  still  be  the  same 
were  it  possible  to-morrow  to  double  the  rate  of  wage. 

Although  these  are  facts  well  known  and  deplored, 
yet  perhaps  it  is  not  so  generally  known  what 
immense  sums  our  workers — despite  their  ex¬ 
travagant  and  wasteful  mode  of  living  and  the  rate 
of  wage  obtaining — are  enabled  to  spend  upon 
pleasure.  This  would  indeed  be  gratifying  were  it 
tempered  by  moderation.  Even  as  things  are,  they 
show  a  certain  degree  of  wholesome  progress,  for  by 
the  establishment  of  holiday  societies  the  workers 
have  been  enabled  to  annually  put  by  sums  to  be 
spent  by  them  at  the  seaside  or  elsewhere,  so  that 
nowadays — a  thing  assuredly  beyond  the  range  of 
the  mental  vision  of  their  grandfathers — our  opera¬ 
tives  can  take  their  couple  of  weeks’  relaxation  from 
toil  in  a  manner  quite  comparable  with  the  mode  of 
others  far  above  them  in  social  status.  This  every¬ 
body  must  be  pleased  to  know.  Feeling  that  the 
matter  is  one  not  only  of  much  interest,  but  one 
worthy  of  emulation,  I  have,  by  the  courtesy  of  some 
of  the  Lancashire  manufacturers,  ascertained  ap¬ 
proximately  how  matters  stand  in  this  regard,  and 
am  enabled  to  lay  them  before  the  reader.  Perhaps 
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in  no  town  is  the  system  more  completely  and 
carefully  worked  out  than  in  Oldham.  The  follow¬ 
ing  table  gives  approximately  the  rise  in  the  amount 
of  money  put  by  for  this  purpose  : 


Year. 

Amount. 

Year. 

Amount. 

1886  ... 

...  £36,000 

1895  ... 

...  £110,000 

1887  ... 

...  40,000 

1896  ... 

...  135,000 

1888  ... 

...  35,000 

1897  ... 

...  160,000 

1889  ... 

...  40,000 

1898  ... 

...  150,000 

1890  ... 

...  45,000 

1899  ... 

...  150,000 

1891  ... 

...  60,000 

1900  ... 

...  175,000 

1892  ... 

...  80,000 

1901  ... 

...  160,000 

1893  ... 

...  72,000 

1902  ... 

...  160,000 

1894  ... 

...  73,000 

1903  ... 

...  150,000 

The  deposits  are  made  through  the  instrumentality 
of  holiday  clubs,  locally  known  as  ‘  Wakes  ’  clubs  or 
‘  Going-off  ’  clubs,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  they 
undoubtedly  constitute  aids  to  thrift,  seeing  that 
the  subscribers  are  entitled  to  withdraw  the  amounts 
of  their  deposits  at  any  time,  should  necessity  arise  ; 
a  fact  accounting  for  seeming  discrepancy  in  the 
gradual  increment  of  the  total  amount  deposited, 
such  aberration  being  explained  by  withdrawals 
prior  to  the  date  of  distribution  or  ‘going  away.' 
The  number  of  these  in  the  single  town  of  which  I 
am  now  speaking,  and  having  a  population  of  131,463, 
is  quite  surprising.  There  existed,  as  I  am  informed. 
In  1902  no  less  than  1G9  of  them,  whilst  the  amount 
of  holiday  money  paid  out  during  the  previous  years 
had  been  : 


Date. 

Number  of  Clubs. 

Amount. 

1899 

174 

£103,283 

1900 

131 

91,723 

1901 

160 

96,293 

1902 

161 

94,690 
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It  may  be  stated  roughly  that  the  cotton  opera¬ 
tives  earn,  for  men,  £2  a  week,  women  £1,  young 
persons  from  15s.  down  to  Ts.  It  would  have  been 
interesting  had  one  been  able  to  add  the  number  of 
operatives  participating  in  the  deposits  and  sub¬ 
sequent  holiday  withdrawals ;  but  it  is  impracticable 
to  ascertain  the  number  of  men,  women,  and  children 
who  subscribe  for  various  reasons,  amongst  them 
being  the  fact  that  frequently  three  or  four  children 
in  one  house  are  found  to  be  subscribing  for  a  couple 
or  so  of  shares  standing  in  the  name  of  a  single 
person  upon  the  club  books. 

These  holiday  clubs  are  formed  at  Sunday-schools, 
workshops,  and  public -houses,  mostly  at  the  latter, 
and  the  subscriptions  are  continued  for  fifty  weeks. 

The  rules  governing  them  vary  slightly  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  workers  at  different  works,  mills,  and 
factories,  but  the  following  is  roughly  the  modus  : 
A  secretary  and  treasurer  is  chosen  among  them¬ 
selves  ;  the  shares  are  sixpenny  shares,  and  each 
subscriber  may  take  up  as  many  as  he  or  she  may 
desire  up  to  a  limit  of  twenty,  but  must  hold  no 
more.  The  payments  into  the  club  commence  to  be 
made  the  week  following  the  August  holidays  and 
continue  for  the  fifty  weeks.  Any  subscriber  may 
borrow  money  from  the  club  up  to  the  amount 
individually  paid  in  at  interest.  The  funds  of  the 
club  are  deposited  at  interest,  being  usually  paid 
into  the  bank  in  sums  of  not  less  than  £10  at  a  time, 
and  the  subscriber  withdraws  his  deposits  at  the 
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expiration  of  the  fifty  weeks,  the  amount  being  at 
the  rate  of  25s.  per  share  pZm  interest  accrued,  which 
has  varied  from  8d.  to  Is.  2d.  per  share. 

The  delighted  operative  and  his  more  than 
delighted  family  are  now  in  a  position  to  relax  from 
their  labours  and  give  themselves  up  to  pleasure,  a 
pleasant  enough  picture  for  us  to  contemplate.  But 
this  brings  us  to  the  lesser  satisfactory  side  of  the 
matter.  These  operatives,  in  subscribing  to  these 
clubs,  do  not  do  so  in  the  spirit  of  ‘  thrift  it  is  done 
with  one  set  object,  that  of  pleasure.  To  this  one 
can  offer  no  objection  ;  it  is  right  and  fit  that  if  they 
have  laid  by  for  such  a  commendable  and  health- 
imparting  object,  they  are  justly  entitled  to  use 
their  saving  in  fulfilment  of  that  specific  object. 
But,  unfortunately,  the  spirit  of  utter  disdain  for 
anything  in  the  nature  of  thrift  or  laying  by  for  old 
age  is  evinced  by  the  deplorable  fact  that  at  the 
expiration  of  their  days  of  delight  they  wilfully 
squander  any  balance  they  may  have  of  such  savings 
by  petty  squanderings  and  excesses,  such  as  ‘standing 
treats  ’  to  perfect  strangers,  with  the  sole  object  of 
emptying  their  pockets  until  they  shall  contain 
nothing  but  the  return  half  of  their  excursion  ticket. 
Thus,  on  recommencing  work,  they  find  themselves 
indigent,  and  wholly  unprepared  to  meet  any 
emergency  which  might  arise. 

Now,  when  one  glances  at  the  magnitude  of  the 
figures  here  quoted,  one  cannot  but  experience  a 
feeling  of  regret  that  means  for  the  inculcation  of 
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\ 

the  immense  value — moral  as  well  as  practical — of  | 

thrift  cannot  be  brought  well  to  bear  in  dealing  with  \ 

such  vast  and  unwieldy  communities ;  it,  moreover,  I 

makes  us  reflect  how  far  more  efficaciously  such  | 

matters  could  be  handled  in  smaller  communities,  | 

such  as  those  the  inhabitants  of  Garden  Cities  would  I 

constitute.  If,  for  example,  these  mill  operatives,  | 

having  the  advantage  of  fixture  of  locality  in  regard  | 

to  their  abode,  could  be  induced  to  invest  such  I 

surplus  in  such  means  of  acquisition  of  their  own  | 

dwellings  as  those  to  which  I  have  elsewhere  referred,  | 

it  is  at  once  seen  with  what  facilities  the  father  of  a  | 

family,  all  the  units  of  which  beneath  his  roof  are 
wage  earners  with  aggregated  earnings  of  no  less 
than  £4  10s.  per  week — equivalent  to  an  income  of 
£200  a  year  after  allowing  for  rent — as  I  have 
shown,  could  become  the  freeholder  of  his  dwelling, 
and  thus  be  able  to  live  rent  free  in  the  evening  of 
his  days. 

Such  considerations  as  these,  so  potent  for  the 
welfare  of  the  worker,  and  in  the  aggregate  of  such 
vast  national  importance,  show  us  at  once  both  the 
value  and  the  need  of  inculcation  of  the  spirit  of 
thrift,  and  must  be  my  apology  for  mentioning  the 
matter.  Thrift-encouraging  institutions  for  the 
benefit  of  the  wage-earning  classes  were  inaugurated 
so  long  ago  as  1799,  when  the  Eev.  Joseph  Smith 
and  two  parishioners  of  Wendover  offered  to  receive 
any  sum,  from  twopence  upwards,  every  Sunday  i 
evening  during  the  summer  months,  and  to  repay  at 
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Christmas  to  each  individual  the  amount  of  his 
deposit,  with  one-third  of  the  sum  added  as  a  bounty 
upon  economy.  To  this  action,  and  that  of  Miss 
Priscilla  Wakefield  in  stimulating  the  frugality  of 
the  poor  children  of  Tottenham,  the  origin  of 
savings  banks  may  be  traced,  although  the  liberal 
interest  allowed  by  these  good  people,  which  was  at 
least  67  per  cent.,  transforms  their  work  into  philan¬ 
thropy.  Later  on  Miss  Wakefield  extended  her  plan 
so  as  to  include  labourers  and  servants,  by  starting 
the  Charitable  Bank  at  Tottenham.  Six  gentlemen 
acted  as  trustees,  undertaking  to  allow  interest  at 
5  per  cent.  But  this,  the  earliest  instance  in 
England  of  a  savings  bank  based  on  principles  now 
existing,  involved  loss.  In  1808,  a  charitable  savings 
bank,  allowing  4  per  cent,  interest,  was  started  at 
Bath  by  several  ladies  for  domestic  servants.  The 
savings-bank  system,  entirely  independent  of  charity 
or  patronage,  dates,  however,  from  1810,  when  the 
self-supporting  and  properly-organized  Parish  Bank 
Friendly  Society  was  founded  by  the  Bev.  Henry 
Duncan  at  Buthwell,  a  poor  district  in  Dumfriesshire, 
where  wages  for  land  labour  averaged  eight  shillings 
a  week.  In  four  years  the  deposits  amounted  to 
£1,000,  and  the  success  produced  many  imitators  in 
England  and  in  other  districts  of  Scotland.  Thus 
was  the  snowball  inducement  to  thrift  set  rolling. 
Six  years  afterwards,  the  number  of  savings  banks 
having  reached  nearly  eighty  in  England  and 
Ireland,  legislation  became  necessary,  and  in  1817 
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two  Acts  for  the  encouragement  and  regulation  of 
banks  for  savings  were  passed.  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  these  enactments,  the  trustees  of 
savings  banks  were  prohibited  from  making  profit, 
and  were  compelled  to  remit  all  funds  over  £50  to 
the  National  Debt  Commissioners,  who  allowed  a 
yearly  interest  of  £4  11s.  3d.  per  cent.  Four  per 
cent,  was  the  rate  given  by  most  of  the  savings 
banks,  so  that,  taking  into  consideration  the  limited 
turnover,  the  margin  was  probably  just  enough  to 
defray  working  expenses.  By  the  limitation  of 
deposits  in  any  one  year  to  £50,  savings  banks  were 
restricted  to  the  classes  for  whom  they  were 
primarily  intended,  and  competition  with  the 
ordinary  banks  was  kept  down.  The  altered 
circumstances  resulted  in  the  establishment,  within 
a  year,  of  227  banks,  with  aggregate  deposits  of 
£2,915,000,  in  England  and  Wales,  and  about  as 
many  in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  ^ 

That  the  national  savings-bank  system  has  done  I 
good  work  incalculable,  needs  not  to  be  written.  But 
that  in  no  way  diminishes,  but  rather  emphasizes,  ’ 
the  necessity  of  thrift-encouraging  devices,  for  it  j 
must  be  remembered  that,  according  to  the  views  of  | 
the  Savings  Bank  Committee,  the  State  holds  the 
deposits  simply  as  a  banker,  and  not  as  a  trustee  for 
the  promotion  of  thrift,  and  that  the  working  of  our 
savings-bank  system  entails  loss  (amounting,  since 
the  passing  of  the  Act  (1877),  to  £617,330,  and  i 
estimated  to  amount  during  the  next  six  years  to 
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£1,864,563),  a  loss  which  has  to  be  made  good  by- 
taxpayers,  so  that  the  encouragement  of  individual 
thrift  amounts  to  realization  of  national  thrift. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  I  should  again  have  to  turn 
to  the  Continent  for  an  example  of  what  might  be 
with  us,  but  this  time  one  is  somewhat  relieved  by 
the  fact  that  in  the  Sister  Isle  the  advantages  of  the 
continental  system  have  already  been  secured  for 
the  struggling  peasant  and  the  needy  agriculturist. 
These  banks,  for  the  advance  of  moderate  sums 
of  money  without  deposited  security,  were  first 
instituted  by  Herr  Baifieisen  in  Germany  in  1849 
for  assisting  in  agriculture,  and  hence  upon  their 
introduction  into  Ireland  were  called  ‘  Rural  ’ 
Banks. 

When  one  reflects  upon  the  splendid  results 
achieved  from  the  scheme  devised  by  Raiffeisen  out 
of  his  own  great  needs  and  those  of  his  time,  it  is 
indeed  interesting  to  call  to  mind  that  they  were 
developed  through  the  perseverance  and  wisdom  of 
a  single  man,  and  he  a  poor  and  delicate  burgo¬ 
master.  He  resided  in  Flammersfeld,  in  the  Wester- 
wald,  and  was  moved  by  the  misery  and  want  of 
capital  among  the  surrounding  peasantry,  by  the 
exorbitant  usury  exacted  by  private  money-lenders, 
and  by  the  entire  lack  of  a  co-operative  spirit  among 
the  peasants.  Raiffeisen  formulated  no  big  scheme, 
hut  commenced  by  working  out  his  ideas  in  his  own 
little  village.  He  at  first  succeeded  in  uniting  some 
of  the  better  class  of  the  peasantry  into  a  ‘  Co- 
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operative  Bakery/  and  brought  down  the  price  of 
bread  to  one-half ;  the  following  year  he  formed  a 
co-operative  ‘  cattle-buying  society,  ’  and  in  the  same 
year  (1849),  with  £300  which  he  had  raised,  he 
formed  his  first  ‘Loan  Society.’ 

This  famous  little  bank  of  Flammersfeld  had,  a 
few  years  ago,  a  reserve  of  £2,000.  At  first 
progress  was  slow,  but  Baifieisen  quietly  worked  on. 
A  second  bank  was  formed  in  1854  at  Heddesdorf, 
near  Neuwied,  and  since  1879  the  progress  has  been 
rapid.  In  1885  there  were  600  of  these  banks  in 
existence  ;  five  years  later  there  were  1,730,  whilst 
in  1896  there  were  no  less  than  2,169.  Later 
figures  show  still  further  increase  in  these  helping- 
hand  credit  devices.  In  1888  the  founder  of  the 
movement  passed  away,  having  had  the  inestimable 
satisfaction  of  seeing  the  result  of  many  of  the 
countless  benefits  he  had  conferred,  outcome  of  his 
humble  efforts — a  privilege  denied  to  many  bene¬ 
factors  of  their  race. 

One  of  the  greatest  needs  of  the  farmer  is  cheap 
credit.  He  generally  gets  his  profit  from  his  work 
at  one  period  of  the  year  ;  and  unless  he  has  money 
already  in  his  possession  he  must,  for  a  considerable 
time,  buy  on  credit  or  borrow  money  to  pay  for  his 
seeds,  manures,  cattle,  etc.  His  rent  is  often  due 
at  a  time  when  the  sale  of  his  stock  would  mean  a 
certain  loss,  and  if  he  could  obtain  money  to  hold 
it  over  for  a  couple  of  months  he  could  effect  a 
better  sale.  There  are  numberless  improvements. 
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certain  to  repay  their  cost,  which  could  be  made  on 
his  holding,  such  as  a  drain  or  a  shed ;  or  the 
opportunity  for  a  cheap  purchase  of  pigs,  sheep,  or 
cattle  often  will  present  itself  if  cash  could  only  be 
had  at  the  moment. 

The  advantages  of  being  able  to  obtain  money 
easily  and  at  a  low  rate  of  interest  are  evident. 
The  Irish  equivalent  to  the  English  ‘  loan  office  ’  is 
the  ‘  Gombeen  ’  man,  who  is  the  curse  of  many  a 
parish.  The  assistance  of  the  ‘  Gombeen  ’  may  be 
commanded  generally  on  terms  of  10  per  cent, 
interest,  the  amount  of  interest  to  be  deducted 
beforehand ;  for  example,  on  a  loan  of  four  pounds 
he  will  deduct  four  shillings  beforehand  for  interest, 
and  the  repayment  begins  the  following  week  at 
the  rate  of  four  shillings  a  week,  with  a  fine  of 
sixpence  a  pound  for  every  week  an  instalment  is 
not  duly  paid.  The  interest  on  the  money  actually 
in  the  borrower’s  possession,  which  is  ever  lessening 
in  amount,  is  about  30  per  cent.  To  apply  to  the 
much-advertised  ‘  loan  offices  ’  for  money  and  to 
deal  with  them  generally  means  ruin. 

Localities  where  money  is  scarce  and  could  be 
usefully  applied,  and  where  the  conditions  of  bor¬ 
rowing  are  those  such  as  I  describe,  are  where  such 
Banks  are  instituted,  but  there  is  no  reason  what¬ 
ever  why  Garden  Cities  should  not  have  such  ;  on 
the  contrary,  they  would  be  able  to  perform  most 
valuable  work.  The  application  of  the  principle  of 
co-operation  to  credit  is  identical  with  its  application 
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to  other  branches  of  industry.  A  number  of  people 
join  together  to  obtain  advantages  as  a  body  which 
they  cannot  obtain  by  acting  separately.  By  form¬ 
ing  themselves  into  a  society  they  can,  on  their 
joint  unlimited  engagement  to  be  responsible  for  the 
liabilities  of  the  association,  get  money  enough  for 
their  needs.  This  they  can  lend  again  to  each 
other  at  a  slightly  higher  rate  of  interest.  The 
difference  between  the  interest  paid  and  the  interest 
received  will  pay  expenses,  and  help  to  form  a 
reserve  fund.  It  has  generally  been  found  possible 
to  borrow  money  at  from  4  to  5  per  cent.,  and  to 
lend  it  at  6  per  cent.  As  the  bank  gets  better 
known  it  is  able  to  borrow  and  lend  on  still  easier 
terms.  Wherever  such  societies  have  been  at  work 
for  a  little  time,  it  is  found  that  usury  disappears 
from  the  neighbourhood.  As  in  the  case  of  dairies, 
each  member  has  one  vote  only.  He  assists  in  the 
management,  and  has  a  voice  in  the  election  of  the 
officials,  the  committee,  the  secretary,  and  the 
treasurer.  The  duties  of  the  committee  are  to  admit 
members,  grant  loans,  and  fix  the  rates  of  interest 
for  borrowers  and  depositors. 

As  one  of  the  greatest  securities  such  a  Bank  can 
offer  to  outsiders  is  the  good  character  of  its 
members,  no  one  can  be  admitted  whose  honesty, 
thrift,  and  good  character  are  not  well  known.  No 
improvident  person  is  admitted.  To  enable  the 
committee  to  judge  upon  this  accurately,  the  area 
of  a  Bank’s  operations  is  confined  to  a  parish  or 
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to  a  district,  where  any  possible  applicant  for 
membership  and  his  social  standing  are  known  to 
them.  Obviously,  Garden  Cities  would  stand  at  an 
advantage  in  this  latter  respect.  An  entrance -fee 
of  sixpence  is  charged  to  cover  the  initial  expenses. 

It  is  required  of  every  applicant  for  a  loan  that 
he  or  she  must  state  what  is  proposed  to  be  done 
with  the  money,  and  the  term  for  which  it  is 
required.  The  length  of  time  will  be  determined 
by  the  purpose.  Money  is  never  lent  unless  for 
profitable  or  productive  purposes,  or  to  effect  some 
economy.  The  borrower  must  enter  into  a  bond 
to  apply  the  loan  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is 
granted,  and  he  must  convince  the  Bank  that  he 
will  be  able  to  repay  it  out  of  the  profits  of  his 
loan.  But  whenever  money  is  lent,  the  Bank  will 
accept  the  borrower’s  own  conditions  as  to  time  or 
method  of  repayment,  If,  for  example,  he  buys 
young  pigs  early  in  the  year,  he  will  want  time  to 
fatten  them,  and  it  is  not  fair  to  ask  him  to  repay 
before  he  has  made  his  profit  out  of  his  loan.  If  he 
repays  by  instalments,  the  interest  is  charged  only 
on  the  money  actually  in  the  borrower’s  possession 
at  any  time.  For  instance,  if  a  member  borrows 
£5  and  repays  £1  a  month,  the  interest  will  be 
charged  only  on  the  full  amount  for  one  month,  on 
£4  for  two  months,  on  £3  for  three  months,  on  £2 
for  four  months,  and  for  the  full  time  only  on  the 
last  pound.  The  interest  is  not  deducted  before¬ 
hand,  but  is  payable  with  the  last  instalment  of 
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loan.  It  is  usually  charged  at  the  rate  of  one  penny 
and  one-fifth  per  pound  for  each  month. 

The  Bank  will  receive  deposits  of  savings  from  its 
members,  and  allow  them  interest  at  the  rate  of 
4  per  cent.  That  is  more  than  the  Post  Office 
Savings  Bank  allows.  The  security  offered  is  the 
joint  unlimited  engagement  of  members  to  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  the  society.  These 
members  are  the  depositors’  own  neighbours,  chosen 
for  their  good  character  and  honesty.  The  depositor 
has  always  the  money  in  view,  for  he  can  examine 
the  monthly  statements  and  see  how  the  Bank 
stands.  The  accounts  are  audited  by  a  public 
auditor  yearly.  By  putting  his  savings  into  the 
Bank  a  member  is  helping  his  neighbours.  He  keeps 
the  money  of  the  district  in  the  district,  where  it 
is  always  in  circulation,  doing  good  and  producing 
more  money.  It  is  perfectly  safe.  The  faith  that 
is  built  upon  such  a  foundation  of  honest  men 
banded  together  is  built  upon  a  rock. 

The  Raiffeisen  system  of  co-operative  credit 
successfully  dealt  with  a  state  of  things  in  Germany 
rivalling  those  of  our  country  and  her  sister.  So 
great  indeed  has  been  the  success  that  there  are 
now  more  than  two  thousand  of  these  credit  societies 
in  operation  in  Germany,  and  these  are  in  a  position 
to  boast  that  after  forty -six  years  of  experience,  no 
one,  either  member  or  creditor,  has  lost  by  a  single 
penny.  The  testimony  to  their  value  comes  from 
all  quarters — from  distinguished  economists,  from 
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priest  and  pastor,  as  well  as  from  the  members 
themselves.  ‘  Homes  have  been  made  habitable 
and  comfortable ;  culture  has  been  improved ; 
machinery  has  been  purchased  and  the  best  feeding- 
stulfs  ;  the  small  peasant  can  now  buy  his  imple¬ 
ments  and  manures  of  the  best  qualities  at  the 
cheapest  wholesale  prices ;  the  usurer  has  been 
driven  out  of  the  field.’ 

All  this  has  been  accomplished  by  cheap  credit. 
The  system  has  been  adopted  for  Ireland,  and 
pioneer  banks  started,  whose  sound  financial  condi¬ 
tion  after  some  years’  working  and  whose  beneficial 
action  justifies  the  extension  of  similar  Banks  on 
both  sides  of  the  Irish  Channel.  Although  their 
introduction  is  so  recent,  their  success  in  Ireland, 
and  the  good  work  already  effected,  is  most  gratify¬ 
ing,  for — as  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  informs  me — up  to 
the  end  of  1903  no  less  than  201  of  these  Banks 
had  been  established,  representing  a  membership  of 
nearly  eight  thousand  (7,917),  whilst  the  number  of 
loans  had  reached  over  twenty  thousand  (20,202) ; 
3,722  loans  being  granted  in  1903,  to  the  value  of 
£20,435  16s.  4d. 

Here,  then,  is  a  golden  opportunity  for  rendering 
help  as  I  have  suggested  by  investment  at  pre¬ 
determined  and  low  rate  of  interest.  Let  the  well- 
wisher  withdraw  some  of  his  or  her  investment 
from  the  lap  of  ‘  the  old  lady  in  Threadneedle 
Street,’  who  holds  it  safely  at  about  per  cent., 
and  invest  it  in  Class  A  cumulative  shares  bearing 
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interest  at  3  per  cent,  in  Garden  City  Co-operative 
Banks. 

Nay,  let  her  do  more  !  let  her  bring  to  the  notice 
of  the  committee  the  honest  but  needy  seamstress 
of  the  urban  attic,  anaemic  and  jaded,  and  let  her 
be  ‘  set  up  in  a  business  ’  in  a  Garden  City ;  the 
rheumatically  crippled  newsvendor  of  the  street- 
corner,  and  let  her  be  set  up  in  a  nicely- warmed 
kiosk  ;  the  widowed  stationer  of  the  slum,  and  let 
her  have  her  little  shop  near  the  Technical  College, 
where  her  children  would  be  taught  to  cultivate 
flowers  they  had  erstwhile  hardly  ever  seen. 


THE  DISPOSAL  OF  THE  DEAD. 


Life  must  cease  in  Garden  Cities  as  elsewhere — 
although  there  is  every  reason  to  feel  that  their 
amenities  will  be  highly  conducive  to  longevity — 
and  the  question  will,  of  course,  be  asked,  should 
any  special  arrangements  be  made  in  this  relation  ? 
The  question  of  cremation  versus  earth  burial  has 
of  late  years  received  far  more  consideration  than 
formerly,  and  during  later  years  crematoria  have 
been  established.  Looked  at  from  the  purely 
sanitarian  point  of  view,  cremation  is  undoubtedly 
the  most  perfect  system  of  the  disposal  of  the  dead. 
The  matter  is  one  calling  for  the  most  serious  con¬ 
sideration  on  the  part  of  the  hygienist,  who,  it  need 
scarcely  be  mentioned,  must  cast  sentiment  aside, 
and — reasoning  alone  by  the  science  of  his  avocation 
— he  can  but  arrive  at  the  conclusion  mentioned. 

As  against  the  crematory  process,  however,  it 
has  been  urged  that  there  exist  serious  medico¬ 
legal  objections,  chiefly  in  regard  to  the  fact  that 
complete  resolution  of  the  body  carries  away  with 
it  all  trace  of  abnormal  conditions  which  may  have 
attended  death  ;  also  the  possibility  of  exhumation. 
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On  the  other  hand,  it  is  clear  that  the  factor 
involved  is  merely  one  of  time.  Hygienist  and 
sanitarian  would  have  us  take  steps  to  expedite  the 
resolution  of  the  bodies  of  the  dead  in  the  interests 
of  the  living,  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  maximum 
of  efficiency  can  only  be  attained  with  minimum  of 
delay.  But  just  in  proportion  as  sanitary  require¬ 
ments  become  fulfilled  and  the  time  is  diminished, 
so  is  the  value  of  the  medico-legal  objection 
increased.  The  matter,  therefore,  becomes  trans¬ 
ferred  immediately  to  the  sphere  of  logical  reasoning. 
Whether  it  be  better  to  make  provision  for  an 
eventuality — to  occur  at  most  as  one  case  in  a 
million  of  the  dead,  whereby  the  safety  is  impaired 
of  millions  of  the  living — or  whether  it  were  not 
more  rational  to  provide  the  utmost  that  science  ' 
can  provide  for  the  health  and  welfare  of  the 
living,  even  at  the  risk  of  one  evildoer,  to  millions 
of  the  innocent,  going  unpunished.  Surely,  more¬ 
over,  it  were  both  more  logically  as  well  as  more  ; 
scientifically  correct  to  strive  to  find  means  of  ! 
scientific  confirmation  of  the  cause  of  death  before  I 
rather  than  after  interment.  i 

Whether  it  be  due  to  revulsion  of  sentiment,  or 
to  an  amplification  of  unselfish  motive  to  benefit  i 
generally  the  inhabitants  of  our  country,  cannot  be  • 
said  ;  certain,  however,  it  is  that  during  the  last  i 
decade  great  advance  has  been  made  in  the  practice  ■ 
of  cremation.  The  first  crematorium  to  be  estab-  ! 
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lished  in  England  was  erected  at  Woking,  and  was 
opened  in  1885.  This  was  brought  about  upon  the 
recommendation  of  some  of  our  ablest  physicians 
and — most  eminent — hygienists,  prominent  among 
them  being  the  now  venerable  Sir  Henry  Thompson. 
In  it  have  been  cremated  some  2,500  bodies,  the 
yearly  average  having  now  grown  to  300.  Crema¬ 
toria  have  since  been  established  at  Colder  s  Creen, 
London,  at  Liverpool,  at  Manchester,  at  Hull,  and 
at  Darlington,  whilst  one  is  now  in  course  of 
erection  at  Ilford. 

When  one  reflects  that  our  population  is  now 
increasing  at  the  extraordinary  rate  of  12  per  cent, 
per  annum  (12T7  per  cent,  during  the  last  census 
decade) ;  that  all  our  ancient  churchyards  now 
form  resting-places  to  their  full  capacity  ;  that  the 
acreage  for  burial-grounds  is  year  by  year  increas¬ 
ing  in  direct  ratio  to  the  increase  of  population, 
and  that  ex  necessitate  rei  any  undesirable  effect 
or  unsanitary  influence  arising  must  also  be  aug¬ 
mented  in  like  proportion — then  it  is  clear  that, 
even  if  sentiment  be  involved,  we  should  strive  to 
quench  such  feeling  in  the  interests  of  the  welfare 
of  the  millions. 

It  is  not,  however,  by  any  means  proven  that 
public  sentiment  is  adverse  to  cremation.  Until 
such  time  as  crematoria  existed  it  was  impossible 
to  gauge  public  opinion  in  this  regard,  but  since  a 
few  of  these  have  become  available  the  rapid 
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increase  in  the  resort  to  this  mode  of  disposal  of 
the  dead  would  quite  point  to  the  fact  that  public 
opinion  is  largely  in  favour  of  the  system,  from 
which  the  assumption  is  justifiable  that  sentiment 
also  trends  in  this  direction. 

Speaking  a  quarter  of  a  century  past,  and  ; 
feeling  that  sentiment  and  the  natural  tendencies 
of  the  people  have  led  them  to  the  earth,  as  the 
most  fitting  resting-place  into  which,  when  lifeless, 
they  should  be  drawn,  the  accomplished  hygienist 
proposed  that  in  his  City  of  Hygeia  the  cemetery 
should  hold  place,  but  in  a  form  much  modified  ! 
from  the  ordinary  cemetery,  his  object  being  to 
greatly  expedite  the  resolution  of  the  body.  For 
this  purpose  the  burial-ground  was  to  be  artificially 
made  up  of  a  fine  carboniferous  earth  and  cultivated 
with  vegetation  of  rapid  growth.  The  dead  were 
to  be  placed  in  the  earth  from  the  bier,  either  in 
basket-work  or  simple  shroud.  What,  then,  would  < 
be  the  conditions  presented  to  us  by  the  rational  i 
mode  he  advocated,  one  intended  to  effect  a  sanitary  < 
amelioration  of  things  obtaining  to-day  ?  Obviously,  i 
the  conditions  lead  solely  to  the  effect  of  ex'pedited 
resolution.  This  is  but  a  slight  amelioration  of  the 
medico-legal  objection,  for,  as  he  pointed  out,  in  a  i 
few  months  no  monument  would  indicate  the  i 
remains  of  the  dead.  ‘  In  that  rapidly- resolving  ; 
soil  the  transformation  of  dust  into  dust  is  too 
perfect  to  leave  a  trace  of  residuum.’  This  being  ^ 
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the  case,  the  compromise  is  but  of  meagre  efficiency. 
Such  a  compromise,  moreover,  carries  with  it  the 
further  objection  that,  under  ordinary  conditions, 
the  earth  is  still  defiled. 

It  might  be  urged  that  this,  being  a  perfectly 
natural  process,  must  be  right.  To  this,  of  course, 
ready  assent  must  be  given  on  condition  that  the 
process  be  allowed  to  take  place  in  a  perfectly 
natural  way.  A  moment’s  reflection,  however, 
will  serve  to  show  that  the  natural  process  and  the 
natural  conditions  are  not  complied  with. 

Nature  most  distinctly  points  out  and  daily 
provides  us  with  object-lessons  in  this  regard,  that 
on  any  of  her  wondrous  organisms  becoming  lifeless 
they  are — and  should  be  invariably — recommitted 
to  earth  without  delay.  We,  perhaps,  forget  that 
animal  and  insectorial  demise  is  taking  place  in  our 
midst  every  minute — nay,  every  second — of  the  day 
and  night.  Yet  we  do  not  find  the  earth  bestrewn 
with  insectorial  corses,  though  we  know  it  to  be 
teeming  with  its  insect  myriads,  both  alive  and 
defunct.  So  important  is  this  matter  that  Nature 
herself  maintains  also  myriads  of  speechless  sextons, 
whose  duty,  throughout  their  short  lives,  is  to 
bury  the  dead.  But,  and  this  we  must  carefully 
mark,  they  do  not,  for  this  purpose,  construct 
collective  cemeteries — specific  spots  of  land  to  be 
filled  with  lifeless  and  decaying  organisms,  in 
volume  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  transmutable 
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capacity  of  the  soil — wondrous  though  the  work 
performed  in  the  chemical  laboratory  of  Nature 
is.  If  in  cycling  down  a  country  lane  our  tyre 
should  deal  instant  and  painless  death  to  any 
insect,  from  the  smallest  to  the  bravely  antennsed 
stag-beetle,  if  we  cared  to  wait  and  observe  the 
effect,  we  should  be  astonished  by  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  sextons  would  quietly  emerge  from 
fosse  and  hedgerow,  and  solemnly  drag  away — to 
an  isolated  spot — their  fallen  comrade,  there  to 
inter  him  beneath  a  covering  of  earth  capable  of 
dealing  with  all  gases  evolved  during  decomposition. 

With  collective  burial,  however,  such  hygienic 
conditions  are  not  complied  with.  Hence  we  find 
Richardson  having  recourse  to  a  special  carbon¬ 
aceous  soil,  the  great  gas-occluding  capabilities  of 
which  are  well  known.  In  this  relation  he  put 
forward,  in  his  arguments  pro  and  con  relating  to 
cremation,  a  rather  surprising  theory — coming  from 
a  scientist  of  his  attainments — to  the  effect  that 
the  crematorium,  whilst  being  the  most  sanitarily 
perfect,  left  something  to  be  desired  in  regard  to 
the  fulfilment  of  the  complete  cycle  of  Nature,  for 
he  was  of  opinion  that  ‘  by  the  complete  resolution 
of  the  body  into  its  elementary  and  inodorous  gases 
in  the  cremation  furnace  that  intervening  chemical 
link  between  the  organic  and  inorganic  worlds — 
the  ammonia — is  destroyed,  and  the  economy  of 
Nature  dangerously  disturbed.’  It  is  difficult  to 
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judge  what  the  learned  physician  had  uppermost  in 
his  mind  at  the  moment  of  making  this  assertion, 
which,  reasoning  generally,  is  scientifically  incorrect, 
for  it  would  not  be  precisely  in  accord  either  with 
known  chemical  transmutation  or  with  the  law  of 
the  conservation  of  energy. 

I  venture  to  suggest,  however,  that  the  doctor, 
at  the  moment,  was  not  quite  reasoning  upon 
general  grounds,  but  was  biassed  by  local  considera¬ 
tions,  for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  his  City  of 
‘  Hygeia  ’  was  to  be  built  upon  the  sea-coast,  and 
there  the  immediate  effect,  under  certain  conditions, 
might  be  that  an  aberration — or  it  were  more 
proper  to  say  an  attenuation — of  the  cycle  might 
take  place ;  for  obviously  the  ammoniacal  gases 
might  be  wafted  out  to  sea. 

Under  usual  conditions,  obtaining  in  regard  to 
cremation,  of  course,  the  resultants  of  the  complete 
resolution  of  the  body — its  elementary  and  in¬ 
odorous  gases — are  returned  to  the  earth  through 
the  instrumentality  of  rain  and  dew.  Nothing 
could  be  more  absorbent  of  these  gases  than  water, 
and  this,  in  exquisitely  gentle  and  kindly  fashion, 
gives  back  to  vegetation  and  to  the  earth,  in 
ethereal  form,  the  elemental  solids  which  had  been 
previously  and  temporarily  borrowed  from  them  to 
build  up  the  transitory  form  of  our  wondrous  bodies.* 

*  In  this  relation  it  may  be  interesting  to  draw  the  reader’s 
attention  to  the  fact,  mentioned  in  these  pages,  that  we  are  now 
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Thus,  then,  we  learn  the  dictates  of  science,  as  of 
hygiene,  are  that  the  resolution  of  our  bodies 
should  be  rapid,  that  our  remains  should  be  re¬ 


commencing  to  recover  in  considerable  quantity,  during  the 
manufacture  of  ‘  producer  ’  gas,  the  ammonia  contained  in  coal. 
In  other  Avords,  Ave  are  noAA'-  placing  back  upon  the  land  the 
ammonia  contained  in  the  vegetation  Avhich  grew  upon  the  land 
of  past  ages.  One,  indeed,  might  go  farther  and  say  that  by 
this  means  we  are  replacing  upon  our  earth  this  constituent  of 
the  bodies  of  our  long  since  passed  away  progenitors.  In  this 
connection  the  following  calculation  is  interesting :  I  have  else- 
Avhere  mentioned  (Chapter  IX.)  that  the  ‘First  Garden  City* 
should  be  equipped  with  a  gas-producer  upon  that  system  in 
which,  during  the  destructive  distillation  of  coal,  the  ammonia 
resident  in  it — the  vegetation  of  prehistoric  ages — is  recovered. 
The  plant  erected  in  Garden  City  at  the  commencement  will 
probably  be  the  smallest  one  made — namely,  that  capable  of 
dealing,  by  distillation,  Avith  30  tons  of  coal  per  day.  Let  us 
calculate  what  proportion  the  ammonia  thus  recovered  will  bear 
to  the  annual  mortality  of  Great  Britain.  The  number  of  bodies 
recommitted  each  year  is  over  five  hundred  and  fifty  thousand.  Of 
these  (1901)  307,724  are  adults  and  183,861  children.  An  adult 
corpse  Avill  return  to  earth  pounds  of  ammonia,  a  child 
3  pounds  ;  therefore  the  temporary  gain  to  the  earth  in  1 901  was 
2,206,341  pounds,  or  9,699  tons.  Weight  for  weight,  the  human 
body  returns  in  ammonia  to  the  earth  about  three  times  as  much 
as  coal.  Each  ton  of  slack  (coal)  yielding  23  T  8  pounds  of 
ammonia,  it  would  require  the  distillation  of  95,614  tons  of 
coal  to  give  back  to  the  earth  the  same  quantity  of  ammonia  as 
that  derived  from  the  mortality  of  the  year  1901.  Now,  the 
30-ton  plant  I  have  referred  to,  working  3 1 3  days  in  the  year, 
would  yield  21,033,600  pounds  of  ammonia,  or  9,390  tons. 
Hence  it  follows  that  ten  small  Garden  Cities — or  even  one 
large  industrially  occupied  one — would  be  capable  of  returning 
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committed  to  earth  in  fact,  not  merely  in  form. 
It  must  be  left  to  individual  sentiment  to  decide 
which  is  the  more  pleasing  reflection  for  our  minds 
to  entertain,  as  we  stand  beside  the  mortuaric  slab, 
that  the  one  recorded  thereon,  qud  suo  corpore, 
has  in  truth  ‘  passed  away,’  or,  that  that  person, 
qua  corpus  sine  pectore — perhaps  the  nearest  and 
dearest  to  our  heart — still  lies  beneath  our  feet  in 
hideous,  sluggish,  attenuated  transmutation.  The 
whole  matter,  as  I  have  ventured  to  suggest, 
resolves  itself  into  relative  speed  of  resolution. 
We  know  the  disadvantages  and  dangers  of  delay  ; 
we  should  ask  ourselves,  ‘  Is  any  good  purpose 
fulfilled  by  our  artifices-  for  the  attenuation  of  a 
necessary  and  natural  function  V 

In  other  words,  individual  sentiment  must  decide 
which  is  the  more  preferable — the  chill  attributes 
of  the  cemetery,  its  drear  and  dismal  reiteration  of 
the  passing  hence,  and  its  sanitary  imperfection,  or 
those  of  the  crematory  mausoleum,  with  its  more 
cheering  sanctity,  its  perfect  hygiene,  and  its 
capabilities  both  in  regard  to  architectural  and 
sculptural  effect  as  a  fitting  collective  monument  to 
those  who  have  passed  away.  Surely  such  an 

to  the  earth  the  equivalent  of  all  the  burials  taking  place  at  the 
present  time,  and  thus  doubling  the  gain  from  that  source. 
(For  the  physiological  data  requisite  for  this  calculation  I  am 
indebted  to  Dr.  Moon,  Hon.  Sec.  of  the  Health  (Advisory)  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Garden  City  Association.) 
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edifice,  rearing  itself  in  lithic  majesty  in  sculptured 
virgin  whiteness,  from  a  campo  sanio  undefiled, 
verdured  and  relieved  by  Nature’s  own  floral 
embellishment,  with  its  chaste  arcadings  and 
loggia,  their  pillars  rising  from  flower-beds  to 
relieve  the  sombrous  solemnity  of  the  array  of 
monumental  mementoes  upon  the  walls  and  the 
beauteous  sculptured  groups  beneath  the  lengthy 
porticoes,  there  protected  from  frost  and  rain, 
is  preferable  to  a  vast  flesh-chilling  cemetery, 
thick  studded  with  stony  slabs,  inornate  and 
severe. 

Here  we  have  two  methods  of  eflfecting  one  and 
the  same  end — a  dual  end — the  disposal  of  the 
dead  and  the  erection  of  mementoes  to  them,  the 
natural  cycle  in  due  course — by  that  entrancing 
transcendental  metempsychosis  —  obliterating  all 
trace  of  the  exanimate  individual,  the  animate 
scions  seeking  to  perpetuate  the  fled — the  one  the 
more  scientifically  perfect,  the  other  more  perfectly 
satisfying  popular  sentiment.  Both,  therefore, 
should  obtain,  in  order  to  fulfil  the  present-day 
requirements. 

But  in  relation  to  the  latter  and  more  ancient 
mode,  the  errors  of  the  past  should  not  be  also 
perpetuated ;  huge  cemeteries  should  be  avoided, 
as  also  should  burial  in  the  immediate  precincts  of 
churches.  Needless  to  add,  burial  in  the  crypts  of 
places  of  public  worship  should  be  absolutely  pro- 
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hibited,  and  with  it  all  intermural  burial.*  The 
village  churchyard — the  silent,  sacred  ‘  God’s-acre  ’ 
— is  redolent  of  solemn  sanctity,  of  sad  and  pensive 
sentiment,  but  it  is  fraught  with  danger  to  the 
living.  The  tender  solicitude,  the  affectionate 
tending  expended  upon  its  surface,  cannot  mitigate 
the  processes  beneath  : 

‘  Strew  upon  my  dismal  grave 
Such  offerings  as  you  have — 

Forsaken  cypresse  and  yewe ; 

For  kinder  flowers  can  take  no  birth 
Or  growth  from  such  unhappy  earth.’ 

Requiescat  in  pace.  Surely  these  solemn  words 
merit  due  respect,  not  only  as  to  our  bodies,  but  as 
to  our  bones.  That  his  bones  should  be  disturbed 
is  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  the  Briton  ;  it  is 
not  so  everywhere,  for  even  in  regard  to  interment 
the  practical,  as  opposed  to  the  sentimental,  side  of 
character  manifests  itself  We  find,  for  example, 

*  It  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  intermural  burial  was 
totally  prohibited  at  the  time  of  the  rebuilding  of  London.  Yet 
it  gradually  crept  in.  Only  a  few  years  ago  an  order  had  to  be 
obtained  to  exhume  and  otherwise  dispose  of  the  bodies  con¬ 
tained  in  the  crypt  of  the  most  centrally  situated  church  in  the 
City,  so  rcvoltingly  offensive  and  so  dangerous  to  public  health 
had  the  effects  become.  The  ancient  ordination  ran  :  ‘  The  churches 
to  be  designed  according  to  the  best  Forms,  for  Capacity  and 
Hearing,  adorned  with  useful  Porticos,  and  lofty  ornamental 
Towers  and  Steeples,  in  the  greater  Parishes.  All  Church-yards, 
Gardens,  and  unnecessary  Vacuities ;  and  all  Trades  that  use 
great  Fires,  or  yield  noisome  Smells,  to  be  placed  out  of  Town.’ 
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the  devout  Swiss  reverentially  consigning  the 
mortal  remains  to  earth,  yet  not  allowing  the  bones 
to  remain  there  in  peace  indefinitely  ;  for  the 
Switzer  considers  the  surface  of  his  dear  land  too 
valuable  to  be  o’erspread  to  any  extent  with  the 
remains  of  his  forefathers.  He  therefore,  after  ^he 
lapse  of  a  certain  time — never  in  any  case 
exceeding  thirty  years — digs  up  the  bones  £,nd 
stacks  them  in  bins  around  his  subterranean — £,nd 
sometimes  above-ground — chapels  and  churctes. 
A  grim  sight  indeed  it  is,  whilst  attending  service 
in  such  an  underground  chapel,  to  see  around  ';he 
living  the  bones  of  hundreds  of  those  who  have 
passed  away  ranged  tier  upon  tier  in  open  bins 
around  the  walls,  their  skulls  grinning  out  towards 
us  whilst  resting  upon  their  thigh-bones."^ 

In  no  country  in  the  world  is  such  tender  respect 
shown  to  the  graves  of  the  departed  as  in  our  own  ; 
in  no  country  upon  the  face  of  the  globe  is  there 
to  be  found  anything  approaching  the  soft,  sad 
picturesqueness  of  our  own  village  churchyards. 
Contrast,  for  example,  the  burial-grounds  of  the 
Switzer — his  fraction  of  a  God’s-acre  around  his 
plain,  cold,  white  church — with  the  restful  beauty 
of  a  Surrey  or  Sussex  churchyard.  The  tell-tale 
mounds  swathed  in  soft  sward,  and  all  so  orderly, 
so  tranquilly  spread  out  ’neath  the  outspreading 
oak  and  the  sombre,  deep-shade-casting  ilex.  There 

‘Across  the  Great  St.  Bernard.’ 
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may  one  sit  and  pensively  meditate  ;  there,  when 
the  battle  of  life  is  o’er  for  those  that  now  repose 
at  hand,  may  we  fittingly  consider  the  conduct  of 
our  own,  contrasting,  perhaps,  so  harshly  with  the 
silent  restfulness  of  the  sacred  spot. 

What  comfortless,  barren,  and  white- walled  little 
places  are  the  former,  with  their  harsh,  acute,  and 
rusted  iron  crosses  !  No  clean  white  tombstones 
telling  of  recent  bereavement,  no  lichen-grown  ones 
speaking  of  revered  and  aged  memory.  Where  is 
the  soft  green  grass,  the  neatly-tended  flowers,  of 
the  English  village  churchyard,  where  the  sombre, 
dark-leaved  ivy,  creeping  slowly  to  cover  the  fresh- 
turned,  flesh-chilling  clay,  where  the  aged  oak 
softly  shading,  the  graceful  willow,  silently  weeping 
o’er  all  ?  Where  the  soft  velvet  moss,  inviting  us 
to  recline  and  to  reflect  upon  the  verdant  coverlet — 
the  pall  which  covers  all  ?  Restful  mosses,  meek 
creatures  !  ‘  the  first  mercy  of  the  earth,  veiling 
with  hushed  softness — creatures  full  of  pity,  cover¬ 
ing  with  strange  and  tender  honour — laying  quiet 
finger  on  the  trembling  stones  to  teach  them  rest.^ 
When  all  other  service  is  vain,  from  plant  and 
tree,  the  soft  mosses  and  gray  lichen  take  up  their 
watch  by  the  headstone.  The  woods,  the  blossoms, 
the  gift-bearing  grasses,  have  done  their  parts  for 
a  time,  but  these  do  service  for  ever.  Trees  for 
the  builder’s  yard,  flowers  for  the  bride’s  chamber, 
corn  for  the  granary,  moss  for  the  grave. 
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APPENDIX  1.  TO  CHAPTER  V. 


NOTES  ON  EDUCATION  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD. 

To  study  the  important  question  of  education  in  order  to  be  able 
to  draw  analogies  and  make  comparison  of  the  efficiency  of 
various  systems  involves  long  and  laborious  research,  and  this 
into  documents  and  official  reports  not  readily  accessible  to  the 
ordinary  reader.  I  have,  therefore,  felt  that  something  in  the 
nature  of  synopsis  and  general  comment  might  be  found  of  some 
service.  Justification  for  touching  upon  such  a  technical  subject 
is  to  be  found  not  only  in  the  fact  of  its  immense— nay,  vital — 
national  importance,  but  that  our  system  is  felt  not  to  be  satis¬ 
factory  even  by  the  administrators  themselves.  A  very  able 
article  by  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler,  of  H.M.  Education  Department,  on 
‘Unrest  in  Secondary  Education  in  Germany  and  Elsewhere,’ 
published  as  lately  as  1902,  might  be  cited  in  support  of  this 
whilst  suggestions  for  urgently  called  for  reform  by  eminent 
educationalists  have  been  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  pages. 

England. 

In  England,  according  to  Mr.  Sadler,  we  have  a  very  in¬ 
adequate  provision  for  first-rate  intellectual  instruction  in  cheap 
and  easily  accessible  secondary  day-schools,  whilst  much  of  the 
intellectual  work  prescribed  for  boys  at  our  great  public  schools 
is  inconsonant  with  our  present  needs.  We  have,  moreover, 
very  insufficient  provision  for  the  higher  forms  of  technical, 
scientific,  and  professional  training  skilfully  and  appropriately 
adjusted  to  the  more  recent  requirements  of  our  modern  life, 
or  to  what  are  likely  to  become  urgent  needs  within  the  lifetime 
of  the  rising  generation.  In '  such  matters — as,  for  example, 
in  the  professional  training  of  teachers  for  secondary  schools  of 
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the  older  English  type — we  seem  inclined  to  pride  ourselves  on 
‘  not  doing  things  too  soon,'  and  to  find  excuses  for  laisscz- 
faive,  our  unwillingness  to  look  ahead,  and  our  neglect  to  make 
practical  provision  for  the  requirements  of  the  future.  Lastly, 
though  of  much  importance,  we  have,  due  to  comparative  neglect 
by  us  of  national  education  for  the  better  part  of  a  century, 
in  some  respects  a  less  enlightened  public  opinion  to  appeal  to 
than  have  some  of  our  rivals.  As  a  nation  we  are  much  less 
intelligently  interested  than  the  Germans  in  methods  of  instruc¬ 
tion,  in  the  choice  of  curricula,  and  in  the  direct  application  of 
the  results  of  scientific  study  to  the  organization  of  industry, 
to  the  development  of  commerce,  and  to  the  administration  of 
public  affairs. 

With  these  premises  in  mind,  it  may  be  well  to  consider  what 
is  best  in  some  of  the  Continental  systems,  to  observe  where  they 
are  leading,  and  to  inquire  whether  they  be  adaptable  to  the 
needs  of  our  own  country. 

France. 

Taking  first  the  primary  schools,  we  shall  see  that  we  have 
something  to  learn  from  France.  There,  especially  in  towns, 
the  little  scholars  of  these  schools  start  from  their  very  earliest 
years.  Kindergarten  schools  for  children  from  two  to  six  years 
of  age,  originally  established  by  religious  orders  or  private 
charities,  have  now  been  taken  up  by  the  municipalities.  These 
are  free;  and  the  children,  for  a  payment  of  about  l^d.  a 
day,  may  receive  their  meals,  whilst  in  the  case  of  the  very 
poor  these  are  obtainable  gratis.  From  March  to  November 
these  schools  are  open  from  7  a.m.  to  7  p.m.  ;  in  other  months 
from  8  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  The  lessons  are  few,  solely  upon  the 
Kindergarten  system,  and  the  children  learn  little  more  than 
orderliness,  cleanliness,  and  politeness.  At  six  years  of  age  the 
child  goes  to  the  Public  Elementary  School ;  there  he  must 
remain  until  fourteen,  unless  after  the  eleventh  year  he  may  be 
diligent  enough  to  obtain  the  certificate  of  primary  instruction, 
which  carries  with  it  permission  to  leave  school. 

But  education,  even  for  the  poorest,  does  not  stop  here,  for  in 
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every  district  there  is  to  be  found  a  Primary  School  having  a 
complementary  course  of  one  year  ;  this  the  child  may  attend  ; 
and  also  a  Higher  Primary  school,  having  a  distinct  three  years’ 
course.  The  objects  of  the  Higher  Primary  school  are  thus  set 
out : 

(a)  The  continuation  and  completion  of  subjects. 

{b)  Practical  acquaintance  with  such  branches  of  knowledge,  literary 
scientific,  and  general,  as  bear  directly  on  the  after  occupations.  '  ’ 

(c)  General  hand  and  eye  training  ;  such  workshop  practice  as  will  engender 

habits  of  manual  industry,  increase  dexterity,  and  develop  taste.  Or _ 

{d )  In  place  of  h  and  c,  a  thorough  technical  training  in  one  of  the  indxistries 
of  the  district. 

The  Higher  Primary  Schools  are  free  to  day  scholars.  They 
are  availed  of  by  the  children  of  the  better-paid  manual  workers 
and  the  petit^ourgeois.  These  are  district  schools,  and  admission 
can  only  be  gained  by  the  possession  of  the  leaving  certificate  of 
the  primary  school.  To  many  of  them  boarding-houses,  kept 
either  by  the  municipality  or  by  the  married  teachers,  are 
attached,  the  fees  for  boarders  varying  from  £18  to  £25  per 
annum.  The  first  year’s  course  is  general,  and  at  the  end  of 
this  the  scholars  choose  one  of  the  three  following  courses  : 
(a)  industrial,  {b)  commercial,  or  (c)  agricultural.  Instruction  in 
these  courses  extends  over  two  years,  and  at  the  expiration  a 
higher  leaving  certificate  is  gained  by  examination.  At  the  end 
of  any  year,  should  the  scholar  not  reach  the  standard  set  out — 
through  idleness  or  total  ineptitude — the  headmaster  simply 
advises  the  parents  to  withdraw  the  child ;  should  he  fail,  other¬ 
wise,  to  satisfy  the  requirements,  he  may  be  made  to  redoiibler — 
i.e.,  go  back  for  a  further  year  over  the  same  course.  The 
curriculum  is  varied  and  elastic,  Avhilst  inspection  is  only  to  see 
that  the  general  directions  are  adhered  to.  The  State  pays  the 
teachers  salaries,  and  these  are  fixed  by  the  years  of  service,  not 
by  the  rank  of  the  teacher  or  the  size  of  the  school.  There  is 
no  payment  by  results,  that  system  which  has  stultified  all  our 
efforts  in  elementary  education  in  this  country,  where  subjects 
are  chosen  to  be  taught,  not  because  they  are  suitable  to  the 
district,  but  because  they  earn  a  few  pence  more  grant  than 
others.  Every  teacher  has  to  be  trained,  and  it  is  the  certainty 
of  their  position,  as  well  as  the  social  status  attaching  to  it,  which 
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attracts  a  much  superior  class  of  teachers  to  French  elementary 
schools  than  the  pay  would  warrant. 

A  great  point  in  the  French  elementary  schools,  both  Prinary 
and  Higher  Primary,  is  the  attention  given  to  horticulture  and 
agriculture.  Every  country  school-house  has  its  garden,  and 
this  garden  is  generally  made  an  experimental  plot  foi  the 
teaching  of  the  children. 

Appended  are  tables  for  both  boys  and  girls  of  the  divisi)n  of 
time  suggested  by  the  Minister  of  Education  for  Higher  Primary 
schools. 

HIGHER  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS,  FRANCE. 


Time-table  for  Boys. 


Subjects. 

General 

Course.* 

Industrial 

Course. 

Commercial 

Course. 

Agricul- 

trral 

Coirse. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

2 

3. 

2. 

3. 

2. 

3. 

Morals . 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

French . 

5 

5 

4 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Writing . 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

History  and  Citizen 
Instruction  ... 

1 

1 

X 

O 

u 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Geography  . 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

Modern  Languages  ... 

3 

3 

2 

— 

— 

4 

4 

— 

— 

Mathematics  . 

4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Book-keeping . 

— 

1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

3 

1 

1 

Natural  History  and 
Hygiene 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

Physics  and  Chemistry 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Political  Economy 

— 

— 

1 

— 

1 

— 

1 

— 

1 

Agriculture  and  Horti¬ 
culture 

1 

1 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

3 

3 

Drawing  and  Modelling 

3 

3 

3 

H 

n 

H 

IV 

Manual  Work  ... 

4 

4 

4 

6 

6 

2 

2 

6 

6 

Gymnastics 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Binging . 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Special  Time,  according 
to  requirements  of 
the  district  ... 

— 

— 

— 

n 

u 

4| 

CO 

3i 

Total  hours  per  week 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

*  Note  the  first  year’s  course  is  the  same  for  all,  the  second  and 
third  year  only  varying.  Careful  study  will  show  wherein  the  French 
consider  differentiation  requisite  in  the  training  in  different  occupations. 
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Time-table  for  Girls. 


Subjects. 

General 

Course. 

Commercial 

Course. 

Industrial 

Course. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

1. 

2. 

1. 

2. 

Morals  ... 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

French . 

5 

6 

4 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Writing  ... 

History  and  Citizen  In- 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

struction 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Geography  . 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

Modern  Languages 

3 

3 

3 

4 

4 

3 

3 

Mathematics 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Book-keeping . 

— 

1 

1 

3 

3 

1 

1 

Physics  and  Chemistry 
Natural  History  and 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Hygiene 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Horticulture 

1 

1 

1 

1 

—  - 

— 

— 

Political  Economy 

— 

— 

1 

— 

1 

— 

1 

Drawing  and  Modelling 

3 

3 

3 

H 

41 

Manual  Work  ... 

5 

5 

5 

3 

3 

6 

6 

Gymnastics 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Singing . 

1 

1 

1  ! 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Total  hours  per  week 

29 

29 

29 

26i 

26i 

27^ 

28^ 

We  see,  then,  that  in  France  everything  is  done  to  extend 
the  school-life  of  the  children,  whilst  even  in  the  lowest  schools 
leaving  certificates  are  granted.  The  possession  of  this  certificate 
is  an  inaportant  thing,  for  on  engaging  ex-scholars,  masters  and 
mistresses  invariably  ask  if  the  candidate  possesses  it.  In  the 
Primary  schools  of  France  the  obtaining  of  these  certificates  is, 
perhaps,  somewhat  too  easy.  Nevertheless,  such  a  great 
authority  as  Sir  Joshua  Fitch  has  strongly  advocated  a  similar 
system  for  this  country. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  all  the  above  applies  to  elementary 
education,  open  free  to  the  poorest  child.  The  secondary  schools 
of  France  are  not,  perhaps,  so  well  arranged  as  those  of  Germany. 
These  latter  will  be  found  dealt  Avith  in  the  succeeding  pages. 
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Switzerland. 

Seeing  the  number  of  famous  educationalists  that  have  had 
their  birth  and  home  in  Switzerland,*  one  is  not  surprised  to 
learn  that  that  mountainous  country  possesses  a  good  educational 
system.  Its  chief  boast  is  that  anyone  may  go,  without  a 
break,  from  the  bottom  to  the  top — from  the  free  school  to  the 
University. 

The  commencement  of  Swiss  education  is  the  Kindergarten 
school,  taking  children  from  four  to  six  years  of  age.  These  are 
usually  unaided  private  ventures,  and  exist  only  in  towns,  but 
the  fees  payable  are  usually  very  low.  At  six  school-work 
properly  commences;  every  child  must  attend  school  from  that 
age  until  the  completion  of  the  fourteenth  year.  The  schools  are 
State-aided  and  free  to  the  children.  The  teacher  or  teachers 
are  fully  trained  and  all  of  equal  rank ;  the  schools  are  mixed  as 
to  sex ;  whilst  the  majority  of  the  teachers  are  men.  The  course 
from  six  to  twelve  years  of  age  is  primary,  the  next  two  years 
being  supplementary.  Should  there  be  special  reasons  for  it,  a 
child  may  be  excused  attendance,  save  for  two  mornings  a  week, 
during  these  two  years  ;  but  the  excuse  is  only  valid  for  children 
required  to  work  at  home,  as  no  child  may  work  in  a  shop  or 
factory  under  the  age  of  fifteen  years.  At  twelve  the  child  has 
the  option  of  passing  to  the  Secondary  school  for  a  three  years’ 
course  for  boys — four  years  in  the  case  of  girls — or  of  proceeding 
direct  to  the  Glymnasium  for  a  six  and  a  half  years’  course.  The 
fees  payable  both  at  the  secondary  school  and  the  Gymnasium 
are  low,  as  both  these  institutions  are  State-aided.  The  course 
at  the  Secondary  schools  leads  up  to  a  course  at  a  Technical 
school,  and  this  in  turn  prepares  the  student  either  for  the 
‘  Polytechnicum  ’  or  for  trade  and  business  life. 

The  Gymnasium  grants,  to  those  who  have  passed  satisfactorily 
through  its  entire  course,  a  certificate  admitting  the  student  to 
the  University  or  the  Polytechnicum.  The  Universities  of 
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Switzerland  have  courses  and  grant  degrees  for  Theology, 
Medicine,  Philosophy,  and  Law,  and  admission  is  gained  to  them 
only  through  the  Gymnasium. 

The  special  feature  of  Swiss  Higher  Education  is  its  Poly¬ 
technic  Institute  at  Zurich.  This  is  in  reality  a  Technical 
University,  to  which  admission  is  gained  by  possession  of  the 
leaving  certificate  of  a  Gymnasium  or  a  Technical  school,  and  its 
courses  cover  Architecture,  Civil,  Mechanical,  and  Electrical 
Engineering,  Chemical  Technology,  Agriculture,  Philosophical 
and  Political  Science,  and  the  Science  and  Art  of  Teaching.  The 
course  in  any  subject  lasts  for  three  years,  whilst  the  fees  amount 
only  to  some  £8  or  £10  per  annum.  The  Zurich  Polytechnicum 
is  one  of  the  best  equipped  Technical  High  Schools  in  the  world, 
and  its  great  and  beneficial  influence  on  Swiss  commerce  and 
manufactures  is  hardly  to  be  measured. 

Scandinavia. 

In  regard  to  the  Seandinavian  school  system,  one  cannot  but 
be  impressed  by  the  important  position  held  by  drill  and  manual 
work.  Two  other  features  to  be  noted  are  the  strong  tendency 
to  remove  Latin  from  all  the  earlier  stages  of  education,  and  the 
subsidizing  of  private  effort  on  condition  it  complies  with  Govern¬ 
ment  requirements  and  submits  to  Government  inspection. 

Education  is  carried  on  under  conditions  and  difficulties 
peculiar  to  Scandinavia.  The  population  is  scattered  over 
country  districts ;  towns  are  few  and  seldom  large,  therefore  it  is 
difficult  so  to  arrange  that  schools  shall  be  near  enough  for 
children  to  attend.  Yet  this  difficulty  has  gradually  been  over¬ 
come,  and  education  has  spread  to  the  remotest  parts.  It  is 
incumbent  on  every  child  to  attend  school  from  the  end  of  its 
seventh  to  the  end  of  its  fourteenth  year,  after  which  period 
everything  is  done  to  induce  the  children  to  extend  their  educa¬ 
tion  by  means  of  continuation  schools,  evening  schools,  and  such¬ 
like. 

Peculiar  to  Scandinavia  and  Denmark  are  the  People’s  Colleges. 
These  are  held  in  the  winter,  and  attended  by  pupils  of  eighteen 
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years  and  upwards.  The  College  course  extends  over  two 
sessions.  The  first  winter  is  devoted  to  Higher  Education  in 
such  subjects  as  the  Mother  Tongue,  History  and  Geogri,phy, 
Central  and  Local  Administration,  Rural  Economy,  Natural 
Science  and  Hygiene,  Arithmetic,  Geology  and  Surve^^ing, 
Book-keeping,  Drawing,  Writing,  Singing,  and  Gymnastics.  The 
second  winter  is  given  over  to  Husbandry,  Stock-breeding, 
Forestry,  etc.,  for  the  men,  and  Butter  and  Cheese-making, 
Laundry  Work,  Nursing,  and  suchlike,  for  the  women.  It  must  , 
be  remembered  that  these  classes  are  drawn  entirely  from  the 
peasantry,  who  thus  profitably  employ  the  long  winter  months,  | 
when  little  can  be  done  in  the  fields.  j 

Sweden  has  been  the  pioneer  of  the  two  great  factors  in  | 

modern  education  upon  which  I  have  ventured  to  lay  especial  * 

stress — viz.,  manual  training  or  sloijd  work  and  physical  drill.  I 
The  aims  of  such  manual  training,  as  set  out  by  the  Minister  of  i 
Education,  are  ‘  that  from  a  simple  working  drawing — which  the  ; 

scholars  should  be  able  to  execute  themselves — they  can  make 
some  article  of  daily  use  and  of  simple  foi’m,  or  that  they  shall 
have  practice  in  doing  the  ordinary  needlevmrk  of  everydav 
life.’ 

The  Sloyd  System. 

The  system  of  educational  manual  training  evolved  by  Swedish 
educationalists — the  sloyd  method — is  intended,  not  to  train  the 
children  as  artisans,  but  to  develop  them  physically  and  morally 
by  teaching  them  to  use  their  eyes  and  their  hands,  and 
accustoming  them  to  work  with  attention,  application,  and 
neatness. 

Sloyd  teaching  demands  no  great  amount  of  work  from  the 
pupil,  but  it  demands  scrupulously  careful  and  conscientious 
execution,  and  this  can  be  attained  by  a  slow  and  graduated 
increment  in  skill,  starting  from  the  very  simplest  tasks.  The 
instruction  follows  a  ‘  series  of  exercises  ’  in  the  working  of  the 
material  with  one  or  more  tools  in  a  particular  way  and  with  a 
definite  object  in  view.  The  models  thus  produced  should  be 
aesthetic  in  form,  and  of  some  practical  use,  and  the  work  may 
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act  as  a  valuable  link  between  the  school  and  the  family  if  the 
objects  made  by  the  children  can  be  utilized  at  home.  The 
object  of  sloyd  being  to  teach  the  child  self-dependence,  and  to 
make  him  think  and  observe  as  he  works,  the  teacher  should 
never  perform  any  portion  of  the  pupil’s  task.  The  child’s  in¬ 
struction  in  drawing  should  be  directly  connected  with  his  sloyd 
training  ;  he  should  first  draw  a  sketch  of  the  model  he  is  to 
make.  The  greater  part  of  the  sloyd  work  is  confined  to  wood, 
as  being  most  suitable  for  children  of  from  ten  to  fourteen  years 
of  age,  but  instruction  in  metal  and  paper  work,  as  well  as  wood¬ 
carving  and  turnery,  has  been  carried  out  in  some  of  the  schools. 

The  advantages  of  drill  are  thus  referred  to  in  the  Education 
Code  ;  ‘  That  by  means  of  gymnastics  suited  to  the  age  of  the 
pupils,  bodily  health  and  strength  are  to  be  promoted,  and  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  harmonious  development  of  the  whole  person.’ 
The  system  of  drill  practised  in  Scandinavia  is  known  as  the 
Ling  system,  from  its  founder.  Ter  Henrik  Ling  (1776-1839), 
who  founded  the  Central  Gymnasium  at  Stockholm  in  1813,  and 
whose  work  was  afterwards  amplified  by  his  son,  Hjalmar  Ling. 
We  cannot  do  better  than  quote  the  words  of  the  founder  to 
exemplify  the  work  he  undertook  : 

‘  In  order  to  attain  its  object,  gymnastic  training  must  be 
founded  on  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  anatomical  and 
physiological  organization  of  the  human  body,  as  well  as  with 
the  physical  laws  of  motion ;  for  all  parts  of  the  body  act  and 
react  on  each  other,  and  bloodvessels,  nerves,  and  muscles 
develop  simultaneously.  The  true  aim  of  gymnastics  is  to  make 
this  interaction  and  development  pursue  a  normal  and  harmonious 
course,  and  to  produce  a  calm  and  equable  nervous  condition. 
At  the  same  time,  there  must  be  a  corrective  element  in  physical 
as  in  moral  training ;  it  must  strive  to  compensate  weaknesses 
and  eradicate  defects.  Such  a  system  of  physical  training  is  as 
desirable  for,  and  suitable  to,  girls  as  boys  ;  it  may  be  enjoyed 
alike  by  rich  and  poor,  by  strong  and  weak.’ 

Hjalmar  Ling  made  a  classification  of  many  thousands  of 
movements  in  ten  categories,  according  to  their  action  on  the 
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different  parts  or  functions  of  the  body,  the  movements  being 
placed  in  the  categories  in  a  scale  of  ascending  effort.  In  practice 
a  certain  number  of  movements  requiring  equal  effort  are  selected 
from  these  categories  to  form  the  daily  exercise,  and  amongst  these 
are  interpolated  movements  requiring  a  less  degree  of  effort,  thus 
making  the  daily  task  ‘a  gymnastic  entity,’  which  brings  not 
only  the  separate  organs,  but  the  entire  organism  into  play. 
The  exercise  must  be  proportioned  accurately  to  the  powers  of 
the  pupil,  and  the  classes  so  arranged  that  pupils  of  equal 
physical  capacity  work  together.  In  order  to  insure  sufficient, 
while  preventing  excessive,  exertion,  the  co-ordination  of  move¬ 
ments  in  the  daily  task  should  be  arranged  to  produce  a  constant 
equilibrium  between  the  muscular  labour,  the  respiration,  and 
the  functions  of  the  heart ;  the  movements  must  affect  alternately 
different  groups  of  vessels  in  order  to  regulate  the  supply  of 
blood  to  different  parts,  and  the  frequency  of  respiration  must  be 
varied  at  the  same  time  that  its  capacity  is  increased.  During 
the  first  half  of  the  lesson  a  greater  effort  should  be  required  for 
each  succeeding  movement ;  during  the  latter  half  the  efforts 
should  as  gradually  decrease,  so  that  the  end  of  the  lesson  leaves 
the  respiration  and  heart  action  normal  and  vigorous.  Ling 
discountenanced  any  sort  of  emulation  in  gymnastics  as  tending 
inevitably  to  over-exertion  and  partial  over-development. 

All  the  gymnastic  instructors  of  the  country,  men  and  women, 
civil  and  military,  are  now  trained  at  the  Central  Gymnastic  : 
Institute,  which  has  more  than  justified  the  hopes  of  its  founder. 
The  men’s  courses  last  from  one  to  three  years,  and  the  women’s  J 
two  years.  The  third  year  is  especially  devoted  to  medical  J 
gymnastics,  in  which  a  special  course  for  doctors  is  held.  Short 
courses  in  medical  gymnastics  form  part  of  the  curriculum  of  the  ! 
medical  faculties  of  Upsala  and  Stockholm. 

Sweden. 

In  Sweden  secondary  education  consists  of  a  nine  years’  course 
in  a  gymnasium,  commencing  at  nine  years  of  age,  or  a  similar 
course  in  a  private  school,  which  can  grant  equal  privileges  as 
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to  leaving  certificates,  provided  it  conforms  to  the  Government 
syllabus  and  is  inspected  by  the  Government  inspectors.  Of  the 
nine  years,  three  are  devoted  to  general  education,  with  an 
optional  branching  to  classical  or  modern  side  at  the  fourth  year, 
and  in  the  case  of  the  classical  students  a  further  option  of  Greek 
or  non- Greek  school  at  the  sixth  year.  But  the  Secondary 
schools,  especially  for  girls,  are  not  so  well  arranged  as  in 
Norway,  which  has  recently  revised  its  educational  ladder.  In 
this  country  the  Primary  school  {jolke  school)  grants  at  the  end 
of  its  fifth  year  a  certificate  carrying  the  scholar  to  the  Lower 
Secondary,  or  Middel,  school ;  a  four  years’  course  here  gives 
the  necessary  certificate  to  attend  a  three  years’  course  at  the 
Gymnasium.  On  entering  the  latter  the  choice  falls  between 
three  schools  :  (1)  the  Real,  or  Science.  (2)  the  Modern  Language, 
and  (3)  the  Latin.  In  order  that  it  may  be  better  understood 
how  little  these  differ  from  one  another,  the  hours  devoted  to 
each  subject  per  week  are  given  in  the  appended  tables  : 


Norway. 


MIDDEL  SCHOOLS  TIME-TABLE,  NORWAY. 


Class  .  . 

Subjects. 

Age  ... 

I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

11-12. 

12-13. 

13-14. 

14-15. 

Religion . 

2 

2 

2 

1 

Norwegian 

5 

4 

4 

4 

German  ... 

6 

5 

5 

5 

English . 

— 

5 

5 

5 

History  ... 

3 

2 

3 

3 

Geography  . 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Natural  Science . 

3 

2 

2 

3 

Arithmetic  and  Mathematics  ... 

5 

5 

6 

5 

Drawing . 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Writing . 

2 

1 

— 

— 

Gymnasium 

3 

3 

3 

4 

Manual  Work  ... 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Singing . 

1 

1 

1 

— 

Total  hours  per  week  ... 

36 

36 

36 

36 
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HIGH  SCHOOLS  TIME-TABLE. 


Course  ... 

Subjects. 

Class  ... 

Science  Course. 

Modern  Lan¬ 
guage  Course. 

Latin  Course. 

I. 

II. 

III. 

I. 

II. 

III. 

I. 

ll. 

III. 

Religion  . 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

Norwegian  . 

4 

5 

4 

4 

6 

5 

4 

5 

4 

German 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

English . 

4 

3 

2 

4 

7 

6 

4 

2 

2 

French  . . 

4 

2 

2 

4 

4 

4 

— 

6 

4 

Latin 

6 

7 

7 

History . 

3 

3 

3 

3 

6 

5 

3 

3 

3 

Geography  . 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Natural  Science 

4 

5 

6 

4 

1 

2 

4 

1 

2 

Mathematics  ... 

4 

5 

6 

4 

2 

2 

4 

2 

2 

Drawing  . 

2 

2 

1 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Gymnasium 

6 

5 

5 

6 

5 

5 

6 

5 

5 

Singing . 

— 

1 

1 

— 

1 

1 

— 

1 

1 

Total  hours  per  week 

36 

36 

36 

36 

36 

36 

36 

36 

36 

The  leaving  certificate  of  the  Gymnasium  serves  as  the  entry 
to  the  University. 

In  Scandinavia  the  Primary  schools  are  mixed  schools,  and 
men  predominate  as  teachers.  The  salaries  are  paid  by  the 
State  according  to  length  of  service,  and  are  liberal,  ranging  from 
£80  a  year  to  £320,  with  pension  after  twenty-five  years’  service. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  Norway  and  Swit^^erland  (as  has 
been  pointed  out)  the  educational  ladder  extends  from  the 
Primary  school  to  the  University  in  unbroken  succession,  and 
this  is  made  more  easy  owing  to  the  large  number  of  free  seats, 
and  also  a  good  number  of  scholarships  that  are  granted  from 
school  to  school  as  the  scholar  works  upwards. 


Germany. 


No  other  country  possesses  such  a  complete  system  of  State- 
supported  schools  as  Germany;  the  Government  controls  and 
fosters  education  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest.  Every  German 
boy  and  girl  must  attend  school  from  six  years  of  age  to  fourteen, 
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and  for  that  purpose  the  State  provides  Primary  free  schools. 
But  it  does  more  than  that :  it  supplies  teachers,  every  one  of 
whom  is  properly  trained,  in  addition  to  being  well  educated. 
Training  is  the  watchword  of  the  German  teacher.  The  posses¬ 
sion  of  a  University  degree  of  the  highest  class  does  not  absolve 
a  teacher  from  learning  the  methods  proper  to  his  profession. 

In  the  country  the  schools  are  mixed,  and  the  teachers  are 
then  men.  In  towns  separate  schools  are  provided  for  the  boys 
and  the  girls ;  but  even  in  the  latter  men  are  usually  found  as 
teachers  of  certain  subjects.  Moreover,  the  German  Government 
long  since  appreciated  the  fact  that  one  man  cannot  teach  every 
subject — from  sewing  to  Arabic — and  so  we  find  in  all  the 
larger  schools  subject  masters  and  mistresses  instead  of  form 
teachers.  The  teaching,  moreover,  is  real,  the  scholars  being 
led  as  much  as  possible  to  discover  for  themselves. 

The  State,  having  provided  the  schools  and  the  staff,  not  only 
enforces  education,  but  it  makes  the  school  and  the  teacher 
paramount ;  the  word  of  the  teacher  is  law,  and  he  cannot  be 
changed  by  an  elected  board.  The  teaching  course  is  laid  down, 
and  cannot  be  departed  from  ;  neither  can  a  parent  take  a  child 
away  and  send  it  to  another  school,  for  no  schoolmaster  can 
admit  a  child  without  a  proper  conduct  certificate  from  his  last 
master.  (Refer  to  p.  714  for  detrimental  effect  of  our  possessing 
no  such  system  in  London.) 

In  Germany  the  system  of  primary  education  does  not  lead 
up  to  the  system  of  secondary  education ;  the  former  does  not 
constitute  a  rung  in  the  ladder  to  the  University,  as  is  the 
case  in  Switzerland  and  Norway.  There  has,  however,  been 
founded  in  Berlin  a  school  which  by  means  of  free  scholarships 
allows  of  pupils  leaving  the  primary  school  at  eleven  years  of 
age,  and  receiving  a  four  years’  course  of  higher  instruction  than 
that  of  the  elementary  schools.  Success  in  this  school  may  lead 
to  a  scholarship  for  Charlottenburg  or  other  of  the  Technical 
High  Schools.  Its  time-table  of  a  six  years’  course  is  thus ; 
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BERLIN  EEALSCHULEN  TIME-TABLE. 


Class  ... 

Subjects. 

Age  ... 

VI. 

V. 

IV. 

III. 

II. 

:  I. 

9-10. 

10-11. 

11-12.* 

12-13. 

13-14. 

14-15. 

Religion . 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

German  ... 

7 

7 

4 

4 

3 

3 

French 

— 

_ 

8 

8 

6 

6 

English 

— 

— 

— 

— 

6 

6 

History 

1 

1 

2 

3 

2 

2 

Geography 

2 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

Mathematics 

5 

6 

6 

6 

5 

5 

Natural  History  ... 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Physics  . 

— 

— 

2 

2 

2 

Chemistry  and  Mineralogy 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

Writing  . 

3 

2 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

Drawing  ... 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

Gymnastics  . 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

Singing  . 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Total  hours  per  week  . . . 

30 

30 

33 

35 

37 

87 

Again,  no  country  has  a  finer  system  of  secondary  education 
than  Germany.  It  has  not  been  suddenly  evolved,  but  represents 
the  steady,  persevering  outcome  of  the  labours  of  educationalists 
whose  names  are  now  known  throughout  the  world  as  leaders  of 
modern  thought.  The  higher  schools  of  Germany  have  descended 
from  the  old  Latin  schools  of  the  monasteries,  and  even  now 
in  the  curricula  show  the  evidences  of  their  classical  origin. 
Originally  classical  schools,  turning  out  scholars  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  they  felt  the  influence  of  the  modern  schools  of  thought, 
and  accordingly  widened  their  subjects  to  meet  more  modern 
requirements.  At  first  admitting  only  of  an  alternative  course, 
including  Latin  and  modern  languages,  they  later  established  a 
third  course  combining  modern  languages  with  mathematics  and 
science,  whilst  at  the  same  time  the  scope  of  subjects  of  the 
classical  school  was  widened.  '% 

This  threefold  division  is  the  present  basis  of  Germany’s 

*  Into  this  class,  and  at  this  age,  the  scholarship  pupils  from  the 
elementary  schools  pass. 
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Secondary  schools.  They  have  (1)  the  Gymnasium,  taking  Latin 
and  Greek ;  (2)  the  Eealgymnasium,  taking  Latin,  but  no  Greek  ; 
(3)  the  Oherrealschule,  without  Latin  or  Greek.  Of  these,  the 
Gymnasium  is  paramount.  Until  quite  recently  only  those  who 
had  been  through  its  course  could  proceed  to  the  University, 
there  to  take  up  the  study  of  Philosophy,  History,  Classics,  Law, 
Theology,  or  Medicine.  A  full  course  at  the  Eealgymnasium 
admitted  to  a  University  course  and  degree  in  modern  languages, 
also  to  the  Military  and  Naval  services.  The  Oherrealschule,  on 
the  other  hand,  could  only  send  its  students  to  the  Polytechni- 
cums.  By  the  decree  of  1900,  however,  all  these  three  schools 
were  given  equal  rights,  and  the  time-tables  as  then  drawn  up 
for  them  were  : 


GYMNASIUM  TIME-TABLE. 


Class... 

Subjects. 

Age  ... 

VI. 

V. 

IV. 

1116. 

Ilia. 

116. 

I  la. 

16. 

la. 

9-10. 

10-11. 

11-12. 

12-13. 

13-14. 

14-15. 

15-16. 

16-lT. 

17-18. 

Religion . 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Mother  Tongue  \... 

'4  I3 

3 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

Historical  Narration/... 

1/ 

IJ 

Latin  . 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

7 

7  1 

Greek 

— 

— 

— 

6 

6 

6 

ef 

6/ 

6J 

French . 

— 

— 

4 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

History . 

— 

— 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

Geography  . 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1/ 

Mathematics 

4 

4 

4 

3 

41 

i\ 

i\ 

Natural  Science 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2/ 

V 

2/ 

2/ 

Writing . 

2 

2 

Drawing  . 

— 

2 

2 

2 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Gymnastics 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

Singing . 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Total  hours  per  week 

30 

30 

34 

35 

35 

35 

35 

35 

35 

Note. — Where  the  times  for  the  two  subjects  are  bracketed  together 
it  is  left  to  the  Rector  to  use  his  discretion  in  allocating  the  time 
between  them,  the  figures  being  suggestive. 
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REALGYMNASIUM  TIME-TABLE. 


Class  ... 

Subjects. 

Age  ... 

VI. 

V. 

IV. 

III6. 

Ilia. 

Hi. 

Ha. 

16. 

la. 

9-10. 

10-11. 

11-12. 

12-13. 

13-14. 

14-15. 

15-16. 

16-11. 

17-18. 

Eehgion ...  . 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Mother  Tongue  \  ... 

314 

2\3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

Historical  Narration )  ... 

IJ 

1/ 

Latin  ...  . 

8 

8 

7 

5 

5 

4 

4 

4 

4 

French  ... 

— 

— 

5 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

English  ... 

— 

— 

— 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

History  ...  . 

— 

— 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

Geography  . 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

— 

— 

— 

Mathematics  . 

4 

4 

4 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

Natural  Science 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

4 

5 

5 

5 

Writing  ...  . 

2 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

— 

Drawing  . 

— 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Gymnastics  . 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

Singing . 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Total  hours  per  week 

30 

30 

34 

35 

35 

35 

36 

36 

36 

OBERREALSCHULEN  TIME-TABLE. 


Class  ... 

Subjects. 

Age  ... 

VI. 

V. 

IV. 

III6. 

Ilia. 

116. 

Ha. 

16. 

la- 

9-10. 

10-11. 

11-12. 

12-13. 

13-14. 

14-15. 

15-16. 

16-17. 

17-18. 

Religion . 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Mother  Tongue  \ . . . 

Historical  Narration/... 

4 

3 

3 

3 

4 

4 

4 

French  ... 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

*51 

4\ 

4/ 

English . 

— 

— 

— 

5 

4 

4/ 

4f 

41 

41 

History  ... 

— 

— 

3 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

Geography  . 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Mathematics 

5 

5 

6 

6 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

Natural  Science 

2 

2 

2 

2 

4 

6 

6 

6 

6 

Writing  ...  . 

2 

2 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Freehand  Drawing 

■ — 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Gymnastics 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

Singing . 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Total  hours  per  week 

30 

30 

34 

35 

35 

35 

36 

36 

36 

*  It  is  left  to  the  option  of  the  Rector  to  divide  the  hours  between 
French  and  English  in  the  last  four  years  in  whatever  manner  he  may 
think  advisable,  but  stress  is  laid  on  the  commercial  importance  of 
English. 
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A  full  course  in  a  high  school,  as  will  he  seen,  lasts  for  nine 
years,  commencing  when  the  child  is  nine  and  ending  at  eighteen. 
Prior  to  this  there  is  an  elementary  course  in  a  preparatory  school, 
usually  attached  to  the  high  school.  The  State  does  not  prevent 
private  schools  from  being  established,  but  it  insists  on  trained 
teachers  in  these  schools,  and  also  on  inspection  of  them.  More¬ 
over,  the  fees  in  the  State  high  schools  are  so  low — from  £3  to 
£9  per  annum — that  private  enterprise  canziot  compete  against 
them.  The  headmaster  or  Rectw  of  a  German  High  School  is 
paramount  in  his  school  as  regards  the  scholars.  He  insists  on 
regular  attendance,  and  he  can  control  their  outdoor  actions  even 
in  the  minutest  details,  such  as  singing  or  acting  in  public  or 
attending  a  dance.  Should  the  Rector  be  displeased  with  a  pupil, 
his  dismissal  without  character  precludes  that  pupil  from  admit¬ 
tance  to  another  State  school.  Moreover,  parents  cannot  remove 
their  children  without  good  cause  for  the  like  reason — failure 
to  obtain  another  school.  At  nine  years  of  age  the  parent  has 
to  choose  one  of  the  three  courses  for  his  children  ;  that  done, 
there  is  no  departing  in  the  smallest  degree  from  its  curriculum. 
Year  by  year,  if  the  scholar  has  made  satisfactory  progress  in  all 
subjects,  he  is  promoted  from  class  to  class,  until,  on  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  ninth  year,  he  finds  himself  in  possession  of  a  certificate 
admitting  to  the  University,  and  limiting  his  military  service  to 
one  year.  In  the  High  Schools  the  teachers  are  always  subject 
teachers,  who  have  received  a  thorough  training  for  their  work, 
the  greater  proportion  of  them  being  men,  even  in  the  girls’ 
schools.  Their  teaching  reflects  their  training,  and  is  real  and 
alive.  On  the  other  hand,  the  movements  and  discipline  of  the 
school  reflect  the  army  training :  everything  moves  with  the 
precision  of  a  regiment  on  parade.  Many  hours  are  devoted  to 
gymnastics  and  to  singing,  in  both  of  which  they  far  excel  any 
average  British  school.  Of  games  they  have  practically  none, 
though  there  is  a  movement  afoot  to  introduce  some  of  ours 
amongst  them. 

Germany  is  justly  proud  of  her  system  of  higher  education,  and 
spares  no  expense  in  regard  to  it.  One  wonders  what  would  be 
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the  feelings  of  a  British  Minister  of  Education  on  being  told  by 
a  headmaster  at  the  end  of  the  year  that  he  had  considered  it 
beneficial  to  spend  £2,000  on  his  school  more  than  was  estimated 
for.  Yet  this  actually  happens  in  regard  to  the  High  Schools  of 
Germany,  and  the  amount  is  paid  without  comment. 

The  teachers  are  civil  servants  of  the  State,  receiving  from  it, 
not  only  salaries,  but  pensions,  and  even  their  widows  receive 
pensions  from  the  Government. 

To  sum  up,  what  is  to  be  learnt  from  a  study  of  these  various 
systems  1  In  Elementary  Education  we  might  well  take  a  lesson 
from  France  in  regard  to  the  teaching  of  agriculture,  and  also  as 
to  the  leaving  certificate.  We  might,  moreover,  with  advantage 
copy  all  these  countries  in  the  employment  of  trained  male 
teachers,  the  proportion  of  our  untrained  teachers  being  far  too 
great.  Manual  work,  as  I  have  ventured  to  impress,  might  with 
great  advantage  find  a  place  in  our  system,  in  the  same  way  as 
physical  drill  has  commenced  to  do  in  the  best  schools  of  our 
large  towns. 

Secondary  education  would  appear  to  be  the  question  of  the 
hour.  At  the  top  of  our  system  we  have  our  old-established 
Public  Schools,  fulfilling  a  certain  requirement  in  the  educational 
fabric.  Whilst  they  may  be  trusted  to  uphold  their  traditions,  it 
is  to  be  hoped  they  will  show  no  lethargy  in  suiting  themselves 
to  the  requirements  of  the  times.  When,  however,  we  descend 
and  consider  industrial  education,  it  must,  I  feel,  be  admitted 
that  reforms  such  as  those  contained  in  the  report  of  the  British 
Association  to  which  I  have  referred  are  undoubtedly  called  for. 
More  should  be  heard  and  seen  of  physical  and  manual  training, 
whilst  the  narrow-minded  view  that  drill  engenders  a  military 
spirit  should  no  longer  be  allowed  to  weigh.  On  the  Continent 
the  military  service  tends  to  lengthen  school  life,  for  a  complete 
school  course  cuts  off  two  years  of  soldiering ;  hence  it  is 
better  to  stay  two  or  three  years  longer  at  school,  and  by  so 
doing  become  really  free  for  business  life  two  years  earlier.  In 
England  it  is  generally  considered  that  sixteen  is  old  enough  to 
make  a  start  in  life.  But  if  we  had  a  proper  intermediate 
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High  School  system,  giving  a  general  education  to  fourteen 
years  of  age,  and  then  a  threefold  branching  from  thence  to 
(1)  a  Classical,  (2)  a  Modern  Language,  or  (3)  a  Technical 
School,  I  am  persuaded  that  another  two  years  might  be  allowed, 
and  eighteen  become  the  more  general  age  for  the  completion  of 
education.  The  threefold  division  at  nine,  as  in  Germany,  is,  one 
ventures  to  think,  specializing  too  young,  for  it  often  results  in 
boys,  who  are  quite  unfitted  for  the  branch  chosen,  being  put 
back  over  the  same  course  year  after  year,  until  at  sixteen  or 
eighteen  they  are  not  half-way  up  the  school. 

One  thing,  apparently,  we  have  yet  to  learn :  that  is,  that 
teachers  should  be  technically  trained,  as  doctors  are.  A  man 
may  be  never  so  learned,  yet  in  default  of  such  training  he  may 
be  totally  unable  to  efficiently  impart  his  knowledge  to  others. 
In  technical  training  especially,  and  generally,  the  State  should 
help  forward  the  problem  of  education  by  more  liberal  aid. 
Money  thus  spent,  I  have  endeavoured  to  show,  is  money  well 
spent,  and  in  fulness  of  time  will  repay  the  nation  with  full 
interest. 

Lastly,  we  have  too  many  outside  authorities,  each  holding 
examinations.  To  quote  a  distinguished  German  schoolman, 
who  has  spent  some  years  in  our  schools  :  ‘  In  England  there  are 
so  many  examinations,  all  differing  from  one  another,  that  a 
school  is  reduced  to  chaos,  for  some  pupils  have  to  be  coached  for 
one,  others  for  another,  and  so  on.  The  English  parent  has  also 
his  ideas  on  the  time-table,  and  one  boy  has  to  do  more  Euclid, 
another  more  book-keeping,  etc.  Subjects  are  sold  like  groceries 
in  paper  packets,  so  that  one  begins  to  think  a  liberal  education 
is  a  thing  to  be  regulated  by  the  purse  or  ' the  parsimony  of  the 
parent.’ 

One  therefore  looks,  and  this  not  without  solicitude  and 
anxiety,  to  our  eminent  teaching  experts — who,  it  is  obvious,  are 
doing  their  very  best — for  such  necessary  reform  as  shall  make 
for  efficiency  in  our  educational  system. 
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APPENDIX  II.  TO  CHAPTER  V. 


NOTE  ON  children’s  WORKSHOPS  IN  STOCKHOLM. 


There  exists  in  Stockholm  a  unique  system  of  taking  care  of  and 
feeding  children  between  school  hours,  known  as  the  ‘  Children’s 
Workshops.’  These  are  established  and  maintained  by  private 
philanthropy,  and  are  usually  managed  by  a  committee  of  ladies. 
The  function  will  best  be  understood  from  the  following  heads, 
taken  from  one  of  the  prospectuses  issued  in  connection  with 
them  :  ‘The  children’s  workshops  have  been  established — (1)  To 
take  charge  of  poor  children,  or  of  children  whose  parents  are 
engaged  in  factories  or  elsewhere  during  the  day  and  unable  to 
supervise  them.  The  hope  is  to  thus  save  young  children  from 
the  dangers  of  the  streets,  particularly  from  the  temptation  to 
spend  the  hours  in  which  they  are  not  at  school  in  begging  or 
casual  street  trading.  (2)  To  inspire  early  in  the  child  a  love  of 
work,  to  help  the  child  by  manual  instruction,  and  to  put  it  in 
the  way  of  gaining  an  honest  living  later  on  by  steady  applica¬ 
tion  to  some  regular  trade  or  occupation.  (3)  To  supplement 
pedagogic  influences  and  discipline  by  a  discipline  and  influence 
analogous  to  those  to  be  found  in  a  thoroughly  good  working- 
class  home.’ 

Children  of  from  seven  to  ten  years  of  age  attend  the  work¬ 
shop  from  11  a.m.,  when  school  closes,  until  1  p.m.,  when  it 
reopens,  and  there  they  receive  their  dinner.  Children  from 
ten  to  fourteen  can  return  from  5  p.m.  to  7  p.m.  on  three  days 
of  the  week,  when  they  also  receive  their  supper. 

The  trades  are  taught  by  properly  qualified  persons,  and 
comprise  tailoring,  dressmaking,  shoemaking,  cobbling,  clothes- 
mending,  weaving,  plaiting,  basket-making,  carpentry,  brush¬ 
making,  mat-making,  cabinet-making,  wood-carving,  metal-work, 
toy-making,  raphia-work,  etc.  The  meals  given  to  the  child  are 
considered  a  payment  for  work  done,  so  that  he  or  she  early 
learns  that  only  by  work  can  a  living  be  earned. 
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The  work  done  is  sold  generally  at  bazaars,  when  higher  prices 
can  be  obtained.  The  total  cost  is  stated  to  be  but  a  little  more 
than  a  pound  per  child  per  annum. 


APPENDIX  III.  TO  CHAPTER  V. 

SOCIAL  ORGANIZATIONS  FOR  AIDING  THE  UNEMPLOYED. 

The  problem  of  finding  work  for  the  unemployed  and  attempting 
to  raise  the  workman  who  has  fallen  to  the  lowest  depths 
back  to  his  proper  position  is  one  that  has  been  the  particular 
care  of  two  organizations — viz.,  the  Church  Army,  of  which 
the  Rev.  W.  Carlile  is  the  guiding  spirit,  and  the  Salvation 
Army,  founded  by  ‘General’  Booth.  The  former  has  some 
twenty-two  years  of  hard  evangelical  work  to  its  credit — 
whilst  the  social  work  has  been  in  operation  since  1889.  A 
glance  at  the  figures  of  the  cases  under  its  care  for  the  year 
1903  will  give  some  idea  of  the  amount  of  social  work  accom¬ 
plished. 

Summary  of  Work  among  Men  for  1903  of  the  Social 
Department  of  the  Church  Army. 


Labour  home  cases,  London  .  1,862 

Labour  home  cases,  provinces  ...  ...  ...  ...  3,229 

Admissions  to  labour  lodging  homes  .  3,083 

Admissions  to  ilfammy  home  ..  .  11,907 

Winter  relief  eases,  special  distress  cases,  and  Mwning 

Post  auxiliary  homes  admissions  .  17,086 

Admissions  to  Banner  Street  .  12,073 

Applicants  at  headquarters  and  inquiry  office  ...  ...  6,452 

Individual  eases  investigated  in  labour  bureau  ...  ...  1,835 

Convicts  discharged  direct  to  the  Society  .  226 

Prisoners’ wives  assisted  ...  ...  ...  .  136 

Swansea  Discharged  Prisoners’ Aid  cases  ...  ...  346 

Applicants  to  provincial  labour  homes  who  for  various 

reasons  could  not  be  received  .  2,483 


Total 


60,718 
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If  we  examine  some  of  these  items  carefully,  we  shall  get  an 
idea  of  how  the  work  is  carried  on  and  its  value  in  helping  for¬ 
ward  the  social  problem  of  the  unemployed.  First,  in  regard  to 
the  labour  home  cases,  we  find  that  these  were  dealt  with  in  the 
following  manner : 


London. 

Provincial. 

Became  inmates ... 

1,334 

2,922 

Stayed  three  days  or  under 

287 

307 

Given  admission  orders,  but  did 

not  go 

241 

— 

Total 

1,862 

3,229 

These  men  have  been  classified  as  follows  ; 

London. 

Provincial. 

Never  in  prison,  workhouse,  or 

casual 

ward  .  ...  . 

984 

1,322 

Had  been  in  workhouse  only  . . . 

253 

212 

„  casual  ward  only  ... 

222 

923 

„  workhouse  and  casual  ward 

26 

141 

„  prison 

377 

631 

Total 

1,862 

3,229 

The  actual  inmates  of  the  homes 

were : 

London. 

Provincial. 

Single 

1,072 

2,488 

Married  ... 

191 

205 

Widowers 

71 

229 

Total 

1,334 

2,922 

nd  their  professed  religions  were ; 

London. 

Provincial. 

Church  of  England 

1,199 

2,488 

Roman  Catholic . 

57 

205 

Other  denominations 

78 

229 

Total 

1,334 

2,922 

These  figures  serve  to  show  that  the  men  admitted  to  the  i 
Church  Army  homes  are  of  all  conditions,  both  social  and  1 
religious  The  Eev.  W.  Oarlile,  in  a  pamphlet  published  a  year  I 
after  the  commencement  of  the  work,  when  all  the  country  was  % 
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ringing  with  the  scheme  just  set  forth  by  ‘General’  Booth  in 
his  book  entitled  ‘  Darkest  England,’  stated  that  the  dominant 
idea  of  the  Church  Army  was  to  bring  the  men  into  small  labour 
homes  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  in  each  home,  and  there  instil 
into  them  the  love  for  work,  and  the  tenets  of  a  Christian  life. 
He  required  the  men  to  agree  to  stay  at  least  two  months  in  the 
home.  Their  work  would  be  wood-chopping,  envelope-addressing, 
or  paper  and  rag  sorting.  They  would  receive  board  and  lodging 
and  2d.  per  day  as  pocket-money,  whilst  anything  above  Is.  2d.  a 
day  that  their  work  might  entitle  them  to  would  be  credited  to 
them  for  their  future  benefit.  Three  evenings  a  week  and 
Sunday  afternoons  they  would  be  free  to  go  out,  and  the 
possession  of  the  pocket-money,  though  a  small  sum,  served  as 
a  test  to  see  whether  they  would  be  able  to  resist  the  tempta¬ 
tion  to  take  to  drinking  again  or  could  act  in  a  becoming 
manner. 

The  homes  consist  of  a  large  hall,  used  as  workshop  by  day 
and  meeting-place  at  night,  dormitories,  a  part  set  aside  as  a 
chapel,  whilst  the  rougher  work,  such  as  wood-chopping,  etc.,  is 
usually  done  in  the  basement.  The  idea  of  the  small  home  is 
that  a  better  moral  effect  can  be  obtained  over  the  men  in  this 
way  than  in  large  labour  shelters. 

The  Army  has  at  present  120  labour  homes  and  agencies 
throughout  the  country,  and  is  thus  more  or  less  in  touch  with 
the  condition  of  the  labour  market  in  all  parts.  A  few  typical 
cases  may  show  how  the  work  of  the  labour  homes  has  succeeded. 
A  man  trained  to  a  good  mechanical  trade,  reduced  by  drink 
almost  to  beggary,  was  admitted  to  a  labour  home,  and  being 
willing  to  work  for  his  keep,  remained  there  for  eight  months. 
He  was  then  fitted  out  by  the  ‘  Old  Clo’  Department,’  and  sent 
to  a  good  situation.  Another  man,  discharged  from  an  infirmary 
where  he  had  been  treated  for  a  complaint  of  the  leg,  was 
admitted  to  the  home.  He  worked  steadily  for  three  months, 
when  employment  was  found  for  him.  A  good  many  soldiers, 
unable  to  find  work  on  leaving  the  army,  come  to  the  labour 
homes,  and  after  a  stay  there  are  found  situations.  The  cases 
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of  discharged  prisoners  are  difficult  to  deal  with,  and  the  Army- 
had  no  less  than  1,668  of  such  in  the  year  1903,  and  34,041  days’ 
work  were  found  for  them  in  the  labour  homes. 

It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  state  that  a  large  percentage  of 
such  cases  turn  out  well  in  the  end ;  being  once  started  upward, 
they  continue  to  rise  by  their  own  exertions.  But  some  cases 
are  irreclaimable,  as,  for  instance,  a  man  who  on  admittance 
acknowledged  that  he  had  done  no  work  for  fifteen  years.  Next 
morning,  as  soon  as  the  doors  were  opened,  he  left  hurriedly, 
exclaiming  that  he  would  rather  die  than  work. 

Work  is  the  test  of  the  Church  Army  scheme.  A  man  must 
either  work  for  his  keep  or  leave,  and  a  glance  at  what  becomes 
of  those  admitted  to  a  typical  home  shows  how  the  work  test 
answers.  Taking  the  East  London  Labour  Home  in  the  White¬ 
chapel  Eoad,  we  find  of  the  184  cases  admitted,  56  obtained 
situations,  3  joined  the  army,  1  was  restored  to  his  friends, 
1  transferred  to  another  home,  3  sent  to  the  hospital,  1  was 
arrested,  10  were  dismissed,  59  left  to  seek  work,  19  remained  in 
the  home  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  31  left  within  three  days 
of  admittance. 

The  largest  of  these  labour  homes  is  that  on  the  Embankment, 
opened  by  the  initiative  of  the  Morning  Post,  of  which  Lord 
Glenesk  is  president.  The  number  of  admissions  in  1903  was  no 
less  than  11,907.  Of  these,  1 0,743  received  assistance  by  being 
given  temporary  work,  food,  lodging,  clothing,  etc.,  whilst  in  the 
auxiliary  Embankment  homes  and  labour  yards  over  17,000  cases 
were  dealt  with.  Of  these,  12,286  received  temporary  work, 
food,  lodgings,  clothing,  etc.,  to  help  them  tide  over  the  time 
when  labour  is  difficult  to  find  and  labourers  form  the  great  mass 
of  the  unemployed.  The  other  cases  were  dealt  with  in  the 
ordinary  way.  Some  obtained  situations,  some  joined  the  army 
or  navy,  a  few  v^ere  emigrated,  56  still  remained  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  and  some  took  themselves  off  within  three  days  of 
admittance. 

The  great  difficulty  is  to  know  what  work  to  give  the  men  to 
do.  With  a  population  that  is  always  shifting  it  is  wellnigh 
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impossible  to  keep  a  regular  trade  going  as  a  profit-earning 
concern  ■  moreover,  the  majority  of  those  seeking  admission  to 
the  homes  are  of  the  unskilled  class. 

Paper  collecting  and  sorting,  rag-picking,  and  wood-chopping, 
are  the  three  main  occupations  of  the  labour  homes.  This  labour 
is  not  profitable  ;  it  is  impossible  for  a  man  to  earn  the  whole  of 
the  cost  of  his  keep  by  these  occupations. 

Besides  the  labour  homes,  the  Church  Army  possesses  a  number 
of  lodging  homes,  where  beds  and  meals  can  be  obtained  at 
exceedingly  low  rates.  These  are  largely  utilized;  one  coffee 
tavern  supplied  305,255  meals  in  a  year,  whilst  a  lodging-house 
let  14,785  beds  in  the  twelve  months.  These  institutions,  of 
course,  must  perforce  compete  with  private  ‘  enterprise  ’ — if  there 
is  any  enterprise — in  the  supply  of  meals  and  beds  of  the  humblest 
class.  They  have  one  advantage,  that  by  cutting  the  price  to  the 
lowest  possible  limit  they  place  a  meal  within  reach  of  those  who 
might  otherwise  be  unable  to  purchase  one. 

A  number — some  63  in  1903 — of  the  men  who  come  under  the 
care  of  this  Society  are  emigrated  to  Canada,  South  Africa,  or 
Australia ;  but  this  branch  requires  the  greatest  possible  care,  as 
it  would  be  useless  to  send  a  man  to  a  colony  unless  it  is  fairly 
sure  he  will  lead  a  hard-working  life  there.  There  is  a  depart¬ 
ment  to  deal  with  women  in  need,  but  its  work  is  practically  con¬ 
fined  to  London.  It  has  thirteen  homes,  into  which,  during  1903, 
2,123  cases  were  admitted,  whilst  4,494  received  help. 

A  department  for  receiving  clothes  and  furniture  plays  an  im¬ 
portant  part,  as  from  its  stores  the  men  and  women  from  the 
labour  homes  are  refitted  to  go  out  to  situations,  v^hilst  the  furni¬ 
ture  helps  to  restart  the  home  of  the  married  man  for  whom 
employment  has  been  found.  Labour  bureaux  exist  for  both 
men  and  women.  To  these  masters  or  mistresses  in  want  of 
workmen  or  servants  apply,  and  suitable  candidates  are  sent  them. 
Men  out  of  work  put  their  names  on  the  books,  and  as  fast  as 
vacancies  occur  they  are  filled  up  from  these. 

An  enormous  amount  of  work  is  carried  on  by  the  Church 
Army  in  its  evangelistic  department.  A  great  part  of  the  staff 
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are  honorary,  and  the  publications  of  the  Society  pay  for  the 
whole  of  the  headquarters  staff.  Thus,  all  the  subscribed  funds 
go  directly  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  contributed.  The 
amount  spent  on  the  social  work  of  the  Church  Army  during  the 
year  quoted  was£148,000.  Larger  funds  would  enable  it  to  deal 
with  cases  that  it  is  now  forced  to  refuse,  but  it  set  out  with  the 
intention  to  live  within  its  income,  and  laudably  keeps  to  that 
resolve. 

The  other  social  working  society  referred  to,  the  Salvation 
Army,  also  combines  religion  with  its  work  among  the  unem¬ 
ployed,  outcast,  and  thriftless  members  of  society.  Its  present 
work  is  the  outcome  of  the  book,  ‘  Darkest  England,’  written  by 
‘General’  Booth  in  1890.  The  funds  then  subscribed  for  the 
work  enabled  the  Army  to  start  its  rescue  homes,  food  and  shelter 
depots,  labour  bureaux,  labour  homes,  and  farm  colony. 

Its  rescue  homes  are  essentially  what  they  are  styled ;  they 
receive  the  outcasts,  prisoners,  starving,  and  abandoned — both 
men  and  women — and  by  supplying  them  with  food  and  clothes 
in  return  for  work,  attempt  to  tide  over  distress  or  raise  them  from 
the  depths  to  which  they  have  sunk  to  a  level  where  they  are  again 
self-supporting.  The  labour  bureaux  supply  men  to  employers, 
and  do  what  would  often  be  impracticable  to  the  men  themselves. 
A  master  in  the  Midlands  wanting  a  number  of  hands  applies  to 
the  Army  ;  they  send  the  men  from  London,  or  wherever  they 
may  best  be  able  to  supply  him,  defraying  the  men’s  railway  fares 
if  they  are  unable  to  pay  them  themselves.  The  antecedents  of 
these  men  are  looked  into,  and  their  subsequent  work  recorded, 
so  that  if  they  again  apply  to  the  Army  for  help  the  officers 
know  whether  they  are  deserving  of  aid,  and  somewhat  as  to 
the  best  way  of  aiding  them. 

The  workshops  of  the  Army  deal  with  waste-paper,  rags,  and 
wood-chopping,  but  such  trades  as  bakery,  carpentry  and  joinery, 
tambourine  -  making,  mattress  -  making,  saw  -  milling,  cabinet¬ 
making,  sack-making,  painting,  wheelwrighting,  and  tin-working, 
are  carried  on.  Here,  again,  the  principle  of  help  in  return  for 
work  is  carried  out.  A  man  works  for  his  keep,  but  if  he  can 
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accomplish  more  work  than  is  sufficient  for  this  he  is  credited 
with  a  certain  amount,  to  enable  him  to  accumulate  a  small  sum 
of  money  to  start  out  again  in  life. 

On  a  man  being  received  in  the  rescue  home  at  night  he  has  a 
bath,  his  clothes  are  baked  in  a  sulphur  oven,  and  a  supper  is  given 
to  him.  In  the  morning  he  begins  work  with  those  who  have 
been  in  the  rescue  home  for  different  periods.  Work  commences 
at  6.45  a.m.  At  8.30  his  work  will  be  examined,  and  a  breakfast 
ticket  issued  to  him.  There  are  four  classes  of  tickets  ;  the  first 
class  is  an  ample  meal,  the  second  is  sufficient,  the  third  is  insuffi¬ 
cient,  and  the  fourth  serves  but  to  show  the  man  how  hungry  he 
is.  In  the  case  of  an  incomer  weakened  by  exposure  and  want  of 
food,  he  is  put  for  the  first  two  or  three  days  into  the  second- 
class  dietary,  though  his  work  may  not  entitle  him  even  to  a  third- 
class  ticket.  After  three  days  tickets  will  be  issued  to  him 
aceording  to  his  work,  but  if  he  shirks  and  fails  to  earn  a  third- 
class  ticket  he  is  dismissed ;  for  a  fourth-class  meal  is  insufficient 
to  keep  him,  neither  is  it  intended  that  he  should  live  upon  it. 
Exceptions  are,  of  course,  made,  but  the  ‘  work-shy,’  the  lazy,  and 
the  shirker  are  not  allowed  to  impose  upon  the  benevolence  of 
the  Army ;  if  he  will  not  work,  then  he  cannot  eat.  Thus  true 
charity  is  dispensed  by  the  Salvation  Army,  for  it  is  at  all  times 
ready  to  help  the  needy  and  deserving.  There  are  three  meals 
served  during  the  working  day  of  nine  hours.  The  genuine 
worker  receives  his  three  good  meals,  and,  besides,  gets  credit  to 
his  account  for  the  excess  of  his  labour  over  his  cost  of  keeping; 
from  this  credit  he  may  buy  himself  new  elothes  from  the  stores. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  an  expert  wood-chopper  or  sack- 
sewer  would  find  it  hard  to  make  a  living,  it  can  easily  be  seen 
that  the  men  working  in  these  rescue  homes  cannot  make  them 
self-supporting.  Mr.  Bramwell  Booth  informs  me  that  a  worker 
costs,  on  an  average.  Is.  6d.  a  week  over  and  above  the  earnings ; 
but  he  also  points  out  that  in  prison  a  man  costs  9  s.  per  week,  in 
the  workhouse  8s.,  and  in  a  lunatic  asylum  10s.,  or  more.  So 
that  every  man  maintained  in  the  Army  rescue  home  is  a  distinct 
gain  to  the  country  in  actual  monetary  expenditure.  Sir  Walter 
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Besant  has  stated  that  a  loafer  in  the  London  streets  consumes 
each  year  <£40  worth  of  food,  clothing,  etc.,  for  which  he  does 
nothing,  whereas  he  ought  to  reproduce  the  equivalent  of  <£60 
per  annum  hy  his  labour.  He  is  therefore  robbing  the  country 
of  £100  per  annum.  Thus  every  man  rescued  is  equivalent  to 
an  addition  of  that  sum  per  annum  to  the  resources  of  the  country. 
This  is  but  half  the  figure  put  by  some  authorities. 

This  side  of  the  Salvation  Army  work,  it  will  be  seen,  is  very 
similar  to  the  work  of  the  Church  Army.  Both  aim  at  giving  a 
free  meal  to  the  starving  as  a  start,  and  then  by  providing 
temporary  work  to  enable  a  man  to  earn  his  meals  until  a  situation 
can  be  found  for  him — with  this  difference :  that  whereas  the 
Church  Army  works  with  small  homes,  the  Salvation  Army  has 
large  labour  factories. 

The  Salvation  Army  possesses  a  unique  feature  in  its  farm 
colony  at  Hadleigh  in  Essex ;  the  Church  Army  has  a  small 
market-garden  home  near  Dorking,  but  only  nine  men  were 
sent  there  during  1903. 

The  Hadleigh  colony  is  a  large  one.  To  this  are  drafted  those 
men  who,  having  fallen  to  the  lowest  of  the  rungs  in  the  social 
ladder,  have  yet  shown  by  their  work  at  the  labour  home  that 
they  are  willing  to  raise  themselves  by  honest  toil.  Here  there 
is  a  farm  colony,  a  market-garden,  nursery,  dairy,  and  poultry 
farm,  cattle,  horses,  and  piggeries — in  fact,  the  whole  of  the 
agricultural  employments  open  to  men.  They  learn  to  handle  a 
spade,  plough  a  furrow,  weed,  hoe,  use  a  scythe,  feed  and  tend 
cattle,  pigs,  and  poultry.  In  return  for  their  work  the  men 
receive  board  and  lodging,  and  money  payment  when  they  can  do 
more  work  than  recoups  the  colony  for  their  lodging.  Stores 
and  shops  are  erected  by  colony  labour,  and  brick-making  is  a 
large  industry  in  the  settlement.  These  men  when  they  have 
learnt  their  Hade  are  sent  out  as  agricultural  labourers,  gardenersj 
or  emigrated  to  our  colonies. 

A  few  figures  for  the  year  ending  September  20,  1903,  will 
give  some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  work  carried  on. 
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Darkest  England  Scheme  :  Social  Work  for  the  Year 
ENDING  September  30,  1903. 


Number  of  meals  supplied  at  cheap  food  depots  ...  3,381,105 

Number  of  cheap  lodgings  for  the  homeless  ...  1,325,056 

Amount  of  cash  received  for  food  and  lodgings  ...  <£32,639  15s. 

Number  of  applications  from  unemployed  regis¬ 
tered  at  labour  bureaux  ...  ...  ...  12,836 

Number  received  into  factories  ...  ...  ...  4, 872 

Number  for  whom  employment  has  been  found  ...  14,062 

Number  of  ex-criminals  received  into  homes  ...  732 

Number  of  women  and  girls  received  into  homes...  2,211 

Number  of  women  and  girls  for  whom  situations 
were  found  or  who  were  restored  to  their 
friends  from  the  rescue  homes  ...  ...  1,855 


This  work  is  carried  out  by  means  of  25  rescue  homes, 
24  food  and  shelter  depots,  11  labour  bureaux,  11  labour 
factories,  10  other  social  institutions,  2  children’s  homes,  an 
ex-criminals’  home,  and  the  farm  colony,  making  a  total  of 
85  establishments. 

These  two  organizations,  between  whom  keen  rivalry  exists 
in  doing  good  work,  and  the  greatest  friendliness  in  regard  to 
the  method  of  doing  it,  aim  at  aiding  what  has  become  known  as 
the  ‘  submerged  tenth.’  A  man,  having  fallen  to  the  lowest 
depths,  dragged  down  by  dissoluteness,  drink,  crime,  or  indis¬ 
criminate  charity  and  promiscuous  doles,  is  taken  in  hand,  and 
if  any  good  be  left  in  him  he  is  raised  again  to  the  status  of  a 
self-respecting  citizen. 

This  is  noble  work  !  It  does  not,  however,  touch  or  solve  that 
difficult  industrial  problem,  how  to  help  honest  men  temporarily 
thrown  out  of  employment.  By  slackness  in  trade,  a  severe 
winter,  or  other  circumstances,  thousands— skilled  and  urrskilled 
alike — are  deprived  of  work.  If  these  be  honestly  working 
industrial  units,  no  one  would  wish  that  they  should  become 
disenfranchised  through  their  need,  nor  that  their  hardship 
should  be  rendered  one  whit  more  severe  than  is  absolutely 
necessary.  Free  breakfasts  to  his  children,  public  soup-kitchens, 
coal  and  blanket  tickets,  though  of  great  assistance  to  him, 
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cannot  'pe.r  se  keep  his  home  together ;  hard-earned  eiFects  must 
go,  and  his  home  also,  for  he  cannot  pay  rent  from  doles.  It  is 
abundantly  apparent  that  what  is  required  for  the  solution  of 
this  difficult  phase  in  industrial  economics  is,  not  a  fund  of 
money,  but  a  reservoir  of  work,  so  to  speak,  which  may  be 
drawn  upon  temporarily  in  emergency.  What  is  required  is  an 
emergency  workshop.  State  established,  though  not  necessarily 
State  supported,  where  men  thrown  out  of  employment  might 
at  once  find  occupation  whilst  finding  a  new  place.  In  such  an 
emergency  workshop  the  goods  produced  should  be  Government 
stores,  in  order  that  such  production  should  only  interfere  in  the 
minimum  degree  with  ordinary  trade.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
amount  there  earned  would  be,  and  should  be,  less  than  the 
average  of  ordinary  occupation ;  for  the  object  would  be  tem¬ 
porary,  not  permanent,  employment.  It  is  also  obvious  that  it 
should  be  piecework,  for  any  system  of  weekly  or  hourly  wage 
would  not  meet  the  case,  seeing  that  experience  has  shown  that 
it  is  difficult  to  find  men,  especially  of  the  type  likely  to  be  out 
of  work,  who  do  honest  labour  when  they  are  aware  the  payment 
is  derived  from  charitable  funds.  The  p'o  rata  cost  of  production 
in  such  workshops  would,  it  is  clear,  be  greater  than  in  private 
factories  working  normally,  but  the  lower  rate  of  remuneration 
would  compensate  for  this.  Thus,  whilst  Government  stores 
would  be  obtainable  from  them  at  approximately  the  same  cost, 
such  emergency  workshops  should  be  self-supporting. 

The  initiation  of  such  a  scheme  for  the  solution  of  this  acute 
and  distressing  problem  would  reqiiire  much  careful  thought, 
and  I  had  hoped  to  have  been  able  to  direct  attention  to  some 
example  beyond  our  shores  which  would  have  assisted  in  this 
regard,  but  so  far  I  have  been  unable  to  find  evidence  of  the 
matter  having  been  successfully  dealt  with.  It  was  with  much 
satisfaction  I  read  the  annexed  statement  made  by  Mr.  John 
Richardson,  M.I.C.E.,  in  connection  with  his  elaborate  scheme 
of  national  education  ;  ‘  Every  common  trade  in  Amsterdam  has 
a  Government  shop,  at  which  deserving  people  are  given  work 
in  case  of  necessity.  The  price  paid  them  is  small,  and  the 
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goods  made  are  used  by  the  Government  instead  of  being  sold. 
The  system  is  said  to  work  very  satisfactorily.’ 

If  this  were  the  case,  then  truly  the  trouble  would  have  been 
exorcised.  Its  importance  prompted  me  to  trouble  His  Britannic 
Majesty’s  Consul  at  Amsterdam  to  send  me  full  particulars  of 
the  working  of  the  system,  and  I  cannot  do  better  than  insert 
here  Mr.  Robinson’s  courteous  and  lengthy  reply  : 

‘  British  Consulate,  Amsterdam, 

‘  October  17,  1904. 

‘  Dear  Sir, — In  reply  to  your  favour  of  the  14th  inst.,  I  beg  to  state  that 
no  such  institution  as  that  to  which  you  refer  exists  in  this  city. 

‘  We  are  no  nearer  to  any  real  solution  of  this  perennial  enigma  than  other 
places.  Niunberless  efforts  have  been  made,  and  are  still  in  progress,  to 
provide  work  for  the  unemployed,  but  all  these  projects  have  been  more  or 
less  failures,  from  various  apparently  irremovable  causes.  Even  where  the 
remuneration  for  such  charitable  work  is  only  slightly  beneath  the  ordinary 
rate  of  wages  for  men  in  steady  and  regular  employment,  it  seems  nearly 
impossible  to  get  men  to  give  honest  work  where  it  is  provided  from  a 
charitable  source,  and  repeated  failures  and  disillusionments  have  made  even 
the  most  well-disposed  very  sceptical.  Perhaps  the  climax  of  absurdity  was 
reached  in  the  strike  period  of  last  year.  A  society  of  private  benevolent 
individuals  had  formed  an  association  in  their  own  circle,  which  was  to 
provide  work  for  men  who  from  old  age  or  other  causes  Avere  past  heavy 
work,  by  finding  light  jobs  for  them  in  their  oAvn  circle,  paying  them  a 
regular  weekly  wage.  In  the  midst  of  the  strike  epidemic  which  raged 
here  last  year,  tliese  half-crippled  men  struck  for  a  higher  rate  of  wages  ! 
a  consequence  of  which  was  the  immediate  dissolution  of  the  benevolent 
association. 

‘  The  Salvation  Army,  which  has  a  large  and  energetic  establishment 
here,  does  a  good  work  among  the  destitute  casu  ils,  and  tries  to  dispose  of 
the  small  products  of  their  labour  (firewood,  chips,  etc.),  with  some  success. 
But  this  is  not  the  class  of  work  to  which  you  refer,  Avhich  I  take  to  be  the 
provision  of  work  for  labourers  temporarily  out  of  employment.  It  is 
apparently  almost  impossible  to  avoid  the  existence  of  such  surplus  labour 
from  time  to  time,  for  obvious  reasons  ;  and  the  shape  in  which  the  neces¬ 
sary  relief  should  be  provided  in  such  cases  is  quite  as  great  a  difficulty  here 
as  elsewhere. 

‘  I  am,  dear  Sir,  very  truly  yours, 

‘W.  C.  Robinson, 

'  H.B.M.  Consul.’ 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  the  desideratum  has  not  been  fulfilled 
in  regard  to  Holland,  and,  as  far  as  I  know,  it  remains  to  be 
solved  in  regard  to  all  great  towns.  I  believe  it  to  be  soluble, 
however,  by  such  a  system  as  I  propose,  seeing  that  it  would 
differ  principally  in  magnitude  only  from  the  work  of  the 
Church  and  Salvation  Armies,  but  it  would  possess  an  essential 
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element  of  success  in  the  fact  that  it  would  not  he  confined  to 
almost  unremunerative  processes,  and  would  have  the  great  advan¬ 
tage  that  such  relief  workshops  would  be  equipped  with  all 
necessary  machinery,  plant  and  appliances  for  the  efficient  and 
economical  carrying  on  of  the  work  of  national  reproduction. 
I  would  venture  to  direct  early  and  earnest  attention  to  the 
matter,  which  to-day  pauperizes  thousands  who  need  not  be 
pauperized,  inflicts  unfair  burdens  on  honest  workers,  and  a 
severe  drain  upon  national  resources. 

APPENDIX  IV.  TO  CHAPTEE  V. 

SUGC4ESTION  FOR  RULES  AND  REGULATIONS  OF  THE  [  ] 

'working-men’s  gardens  association. 

1.  The  Association  shall  be  called  ‘The  Working 

Men’s  Gardens  Association,’  and  shall  consist  of  honorary  and 
ordinary  members. 

2.  The  object  of  the  Association  shall  be  to  provide  allotments 
suitable  for  gardens  for  its  members,  and  to  promote  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  fruits,  vegetables,  and  flowers  by  the  members  on  such 
allotments.  For  these  purposes  the  Association  shall  lease  or 
otherwise  acquire  land,  and  sub-let  it  to  the  members. 

3.  The  Office-Bearers  shall  consist  of  a  President,  a  Secretary, 
and  a  Treasurer,  all  of  whom  shall  be  elected  at  an  Annual 
General  Meeting. 

4.  The  General  Committee  shall  consist  of  the  Office-Bearers 
and  six  other  members,  who  shall  be  elected  by  and  from  the 
general  body  of  members  at  the  Annual  General  Meeting.  These 
members  will  all  retire  annually,  but  shall  be  eligible  for  re-elec¬ 
tion.  The  Committee  shall  have  power  to  All  up  any  vacancies 
which  may  occur  during  the  year.  Any  member  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  absenting  himself  from  three  meetings  in  succession,  with¬ 
out  explanation  given  when  required  by  the  Secretary,  shall 
cease  to  be  a  member  of  the  Committee. 

5.  The  General  Committee  shall  have  the  entire  management 
of  the  property,  funds,  and  affairs  of  the  .Association. 
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6.  Those  who  apply  for  admission  into  the  Association  must 
be  recommended  by  two  members  of  the  Association,  and  applica¬ 
tions  shall  be  disposed  of  by  the  Office-Bearers  and  Committee 
for  the  time  being.  The  entrance-fee  shall  be :  for  honorary 
members,  5s. ;  for  ordinary  members,  Is. 

7.  Each  member  on  his  admission  to  the  Association  shall  con¬ 
tribute  the  sum  of  his  entrance-fee  to  the  funds  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  shall  sign  the  roll  of  membership  and  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  Association.  Until  he  has  signed  the  roll  and 
the  rules  and  regulations,  he  shall  not  be  entitled  to  the  privileges 
of  membership. 

8.  On  the  admission  of  a  member  he  shall  be  entitled  to  have 
a  piece  of  the  ground  leased  by  the  Association  allotted  to  him 
at  such  rent  as  the  Association  may  fix,  and  will  be  entitled  to 
receive  two  keys  for  the  gates  admitting  to  the  said  ground  on 
payment  of  deposit  fixed  for  same,  which  deposit  will  be  returned 
to  him  on  his  ceasing  to  be  a  member  of  the  Association  and  on 
his  delivering  up  the  keys  to  the  Secretary,  which  must  be  done 
on  the  expiry  of  his  tenancy. 

9.  The  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  shall  be  held  in  the  month  of  September  to  receive  the 
Secretary’s  and  Treasurer’s  reports,  and  for  the  election  of  Office- 
Bearers  and  Committee  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  to  transact 
such  other  business  as  the  Committee  may  lay  before  the  meeting. 
Intimation  of  the  place  and  date  fixed  by  the  Committee  for  the 
said  meeting  shall  be  sent  along  with  the  printed  balance-sheet 
to  each  member  by  the  Secretary  through  the  post-office  at  least 
fourteen  days  before  the  meeting.  Special  General  Meetings  of 
the  Association  shall  only  be  called  on  a  request  by  one-third  at 
least  of  the  members  being  sent  to  the  Secretary. 

10.  The  General  Committee  will  meet  on  the  last  Tuesday  of 
each  month,  at  eight  o’clock  p.m.,  in  the  committee-room  or  such 
convenient  place  as  may  be  arranged  by  them.  All  communica¬ 
tions  or  business  to  be  brought  before  the  Committee  must  be 
lodged  with  the  Secretary  not  later  than  on  the  Saturday 
previous  to  the  meeting  at  which  the  same  is  to  be  considered. 
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11.  All  moneys  belonging  to  the  Association  shall  be  lodged 
in  the  Savings  Bank,  or  other  bank,  or  one  of  its  sub-offices, 
as  may  be  determined  by  the  office-bearers  in  Committee,  in  the 
names  of  the  President  and  Treasurer  of  the  Association  for  the 
time  being.  All  cheques  must  be  signed  by  the  President  and 
Treasurer. 

12.  The  President  shall  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  and  of  the  Committee.  If  the  President  be  absent,  any 
member  who  may  be  elected  by  the  majority  of  the  members 
present  shall  take  the  chair,  and  shall  thereby  become  vested 
with  the  powers  of  President.  The  President  shall  have  a  casting 
as  well  as  a  deliberative  vote. 

13.  The  Secretary  shall  attend  every  meeting  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  Committee,  take  minutes  of  the  proceedings,  and 
keep  the  roll  of  members  and  minute-book,  and  generally  do 
everything  in  relation  to  his  office  as  is  usual  or  known  to  belong 
thereto.  The  Secretary  shall  have  the  custody  and  care  of  the 
whole  records  and  documents  belonging  to  the  Association,  and 
all  books  and  papers  with  the  exception  of  those  of  the  Treasurer, 
and  on  the  expiry  of  his  term  of  office  shall  deliver  up  the  same 
to  his  successor  in  office  or  to  such  other  person  as  the  Committee 
may  appoint. 

14.  The  Treasurer  shall  collect  and  manage  the  funds  of  the 
Association,  pay  the  debts  due  by  the  Association,  and  shall 
submit  at  each  monthly  Committee  meeting  an  account  of  his 
intromissions  with  the  said  funds  during  the  previous  month. 
Accounts  incurred  by  the  Association  shall  be  paid  after  the 
Committee  have  examined  and  approved  of  the  same.  At  the 
Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Association  the  Treasurer  shall 
submit  his  accounts  for  the  previous  year,  with  a  balance-sheet 
showing  the  financial  position  of  the  Association. 

15.  The  piece  of  ground  rented  by  each  member  shall  be 
allotted  at  the  term  of  Christmas  in  each  year,  and  shall  be  held 
by  the  member  for  one  year  from  that  term,  subject  to  conditions 
of  lease  referred  to  in  Rule  19. 

16.  The  rent  to  be  paid  by  the  members  for  the  pieces  of 
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ground  allotted  to  them  must  be  paid  by  them  as  follows  ;  The 
rent  for  the  half-year  from  Christmas  to  Midsummer  shall  be  due 
and  payable  upon  the  last  Saturday  in  January,  and  the  rent  for 
the  half-year  following,  from  Midsummer  to  Christmas,  shall  be 
due  and  payable  upon  the  first  Saturday  in  July  thereafter. 

17.  Members  failing  to  pay  rent  due  by  them  to  the  Treasurer 
within  three  weeks  after  the  date  upon  which  such  rent  falls  due 
shall  be  fined  6d.,  and  such  members  shall  be  fined  6d.  for  every 
week  thereafter  the  rent  remains  unpaid. 

18.  In  the  event  of  a  member  wishing  to  give  up  his  allotment, 
he  must  give  written  notice  to  the  Secretary  six  months  before 
the  term  of  Christmas,  and  should  the  Association  wish  to  remove 
any  tenant  at  the  expiry  of  his  year’s  lease,  six  months’  notice 
also  must  be  given  in  writing  to  such  tenant  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Association. 

19.  The  Association  reserves  the  power  to  deprive  any  member 
of  his  allotment,  should  the  landowner  or  superior  require  said 
allotment  or  ground  for  feuing  or  any  other  purpose,  on  giving 
three  months’  notice  of  their  intention ;  and  he  must  remove  at 
the  expiry  of  said  notice,  and  shall  have  no  claim  to  any  com¬ 
pensation,  unless  the  notice  expires  in  the  months  of  May,  June, 
or  July.  The  Treasurer  will  pay  to  such  member  Is.  for  each 
pole  of  ground  rented,  as  compensation  for  the  ground  demanded 
by  the  superior  landlord  under  conditions  of  the  lease. 

20.  Members  shall  be  at  liberty  to  erect  greenhouses  or  summer 
houses  or  other  buildings,  including  fences,  on  their  allotments, 
provided  they  previously  obtain  the  sanction  and  approval  of  the 
Committee  to  the  plans  for  same. 

21.  Erections  on  allotments  must  not  exceed  the  following 
dimensions  : 


GREENHOUSES. 

Span-roofed  greenhouses  shall  not  exceed  13  feet*  in  length  of 
back  wall,  nor  6  feet  in  height  of  side  wall,  nor  9  feet  in  height  of 

*  In  some  Associations  the  limit  is  20  feet. 
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apex.  Shed-roofed  greenhouses  shall  not  exeeed  13  feet  in  length 
nor  8  feet  in  height  of  back  wall. 

Summer-houses  shall  not  exceed  13  feet  in  length  of  back  wall, 
6  feet  ill  height  of  side  wall,  nor  9  feet  in  height  of  apex  on 
north  boundary,  but  the  height  of  such  erections  may  be  increased 
to  the  extent  of  9  inches  for  every  3  feet  south  of  that  boundary. 


FENCES  AND  ROADWAYS. 

Suitable  fences  must  be  erected  next  to  the  common  roadways, 
but  must  not  exceed  3  feet  6  inches  in  height.*  When  fences 
are  erected  between  allotments  they  shall  not  be  more  than 
2  feet  6  inches  high,  and  must  be  of  wire  fencing  or  open  spar, 
or  spar  and  space  work.  No  close  fences  shall  be  allowable. 

All  common  roadways  on  the  grounds  of  the  Association  must 
be  at  least  3  feet  wide,  and  no  member  shall  be  allowed  to  grow 
bushes,  trees,  or  shrubs  that  overhang  roadways  or  neighbouring 
allotments. 

22.  Each  member  must  cultivate  his  allotment,  and  keep  it 
tidy  and  clean  and  free  from  weeds ;  and  keep  in  good  order  and 
repair,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Committee,  his  share  of  the  road¬ 
ways  skirting  his  allotment. 

23.  No  member  shall  keep  swine,  rabbits,  pigeons,  bees,  poultry, 
or  any  live  stock  of  any  description  upon  his  allotment,  and  no 
dog  will  be  allowed  in  the  gardens  except  on  leash. f 

24.  No  member  shall  be  allowed  to  sub-let  or  transfer  his 
allotment,  or  any  part  thereof,  to  any  person  whatsoever,  but 
any  member  wishing  to  resign  his  membership  during  his  tenancy 
of  an  allotment  may  have  his  allotment  transferred  to  any  person 
named  by  him,  on  such  person  being  approved  of  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  ;  and  members  wishing  a  transfer  from  one  allotment  to 
another  will  be  charged  Is.,  the  same  as  a  new  member. 

25.  Members  must  not  give  the  keys  of  the  gardens  to  their  chil¬ 
dren  if  under  twelve  years  of  age,  nor  to  any  stranger ;  but  members 
may  bring  such  children  or  visitors  to  the  gardens,  providing  they 

*  In  some  instances  this  is  4  feet, 
t  This  clause  would  probably  be  modified  in  England. 
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do  not  leave  them  there,  hut  see  them  out  of  the  gardens.  On 
leaving  the  grounds  members  must  lock  the  entrance  gate. 

26.  Any  member  shall  have  power  to  take  keys  of  the  gardens 
from  children  or  strangers  and  hand  them  over  to  a  member  of 
Committee,  and  the  owner  of  such  keys  shall  not  obtain  the  same 
until  he  has  paid  a  fine  of  Is.  to  the  Treasurer. 

27.  Any  member  who  shall  be  within  the  said  gardens  while 
under  the  influence  of  intoxicating  liquor,  or  having  intoxicating 
liquor  in  his  possession,  or  shall  buy  or  sell  fruits,  vegetables,  or 
flowers  in  said  gardens  upon  a  Sunday,  or  shall  be  convicted  of 
any  criminal  offence,  or  shall  trespass  upon  the  allotment  of  any 
other  member,  or  shall  behave  in  a  riotous  or  unseemly  manner 
to  the  annoyance  of  other  members,  or  who  shall  have  infringed 
any  of  the  foregoing  rules  and  regulations,  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  forfeited  his  allotment,  and  may  be  ejected  under  Rule  19, 
but  no  member  shall  be  ejected  without  the  sanction  of  the 
Committee.  Any  proposed  ejectment  must  be  brought  up  by  the 
Committee  and  discussed  at  the  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the 
Association,  or  at  a  Special  General  Meeting  called  for  the 
purpose. 

28.  The  President  shall  call  a  Special  General  Meeting  of  the 
members  of  the  Association  on  a  requisition  signed  by  ten 
members,  said  requisition  to  state  for  what  purpose  the  meeting 
is  to  be  called. 

29.  When  a  tenant  quits  or  is  ejected  from  an  allotment,  any 
greenhouse,  summer-house,  or  other  erection  belonging  to  him 
must,  unless  purchased  or  taken  over  by  an  incoming  tenant,  be 
removed  without  the  grounds  of  the  Association ;  and  no  rubbish 
— as  broken  glass,  bricks,  or  anything  that  would  interfere  with 
the  diggiiig  and  cropping  of  an  allotment — is  to  be  left  by  any 
outgoing  tenant,  otherwise  he  will  be  held  responsible  for  any 
expense  incurred  by  the  Association  in  the  removal  of  such 
rubbish.  In  the  case  of  ejectment  for  an  offence,  the  buildings 
or  crops  of  such  ejected  members  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  if  the  Committee  shall  so  rule. 

30.  Members  infringing  the  foregoing  rules  and  regulations 
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shall  be  liable,  on  a  vote  of  a  majority  of  two-thirds  of  the 
members  of  Committee  present  at  any  Committee  meeting, 
to  forfeit  their  allotment  at  the  first  Christmas  term,  but 
members  feeling  themselves  aggrieved  may  appeal,  if  supported 
by  nine  other  members,  who  shall  requisition  the  President  to 
call  a  Special  General  Meeting  in  accordance  with  Clause  28. 


Frontispiece  to  Chap.  VI. 


Lace-making  in  Switzerland. 


CHAPTER  VI 


GARDEN  CITY  INDUSTRIES 

‘The  most  exquisite  and  the  most  expensive  machinery  is 
brought  into  play  where  operations  on  the  most  common  materials 
are  to  be  performed,  because  these  are  executed  on  the  -widest 
scale.  This  is  the  meaning  of  the  vast  and  astonishing  pre¬ 
valence  of  machine-work  in  this  country  :  that  the  machine, 
with  its  million  fingers,  works  for  millions  of  purchasers,  while 
in  remote  countries,  where  magnificence  and  savagery  stand 
side  by  side,  tens  of  thousands  work  for  one.’ — William 
Whewell,  D.D. 

In  the  industrial  development  of  a  country  there 
is  perhaps  no  more  interesting  point  to  note  than 
the  manner  in  which  towns  sprang  into  being  and 
specific  industries  identified  themselves  with  in¬ 
dividual  towns.  The  dense  smoke  clouds — the 
‘  flags  of  commerce,’  as  they  have  been  so  aptly 
called — now  float  over  vast  engineering  cities  in 
place  of  the  blue  wisp  ascending  from  the  isolated 
forge  of  the  swarthy  smith,  the  memory  of  such  alone 
serving  to  mark  the  site  of  to-day’s  congested  fac¬ 
tories,  of  to-day’s  din,  of  the  incessant  diurnal  roar 
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and  nocturnal  glare  of  our  times.  The  sinew- delivered 
blows  of  the  sturdy  ironsmith  still  resound  in  the 
vulcanic  thuds  of  Antaean  steam-hammers,  dealing 
blows  that  make  the  very  earth  to  tremble. 

The  tall  and  slender  chimneys  of  textile  towns 
now  rear  themselves  high  above  the  lofty,  many- 
storied  steam-driven  weaving-mills,  marking  the 
site  where  the  shuttle’s  rattle  was  first  heard  ’neath 
the  lane-side  lowly  roof  of  the  hand-loom  weaver, 
blending  woof  and  weft  in  silent  isolation.  The 
animation  and  the  clatter  of  the  shipyard,  wherein 
the  leviathan  knight — to  the  tune  of  myriad 
hammerings — girds  on  his  steel  armour  and  glides 
seawards  to  perform  his  crusades  of  commerce,  mark 
the  sites  where,  erstwhile,  the  solitary  shipwright 
plied  his  adze. 

No  less  interesting  is  the  manner  in  which  the 
‘  staples  ’  of  our  now  great  centres  of  industry 
came  originally  to  be  implanted  upon  their  sites. 
The  hand-spinning  of  cotton  yarn  was  probably  not 
more  general  in  Lancashire  than  in  any  other  county 
of  England,  for,  indeed,  it  was  to  he  witnessed  in 
every  household ;  but  because  a  few  men  of  that 
county — men  entirely  without  means,  and  ofttimes 
put  to  the  greatest  straits  to  obtain  a  few  extra 
pence  for  their  experiments — set  themselves,  with 
the  utmost  and  most  laudable  perseverance,  to  re¬ 
place  the  hand  process  by  mechanical  operations — 
both  in  regard  to  spinning  the  yarn  and  weaving 
the  cloth — the  Palatine  county  brought  forth  the 
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Cottonopolis  of  the  Empire.*  What  a  contrast ! 
How  intensely  interesting  the  retrospect ! 

Sheffield  might  have  remained  a  quiet  village 
beside  the  murmuring  Sheaf  and  rippling  Don  had 
not  Benjamin  Huntsman  invented,  and  subsequently 
introduced  to  the  spot,  the  manufacture  of  cast  steel. 
What  was  it  before  ?  A  struggling  townlet  engaged 
in  the  making  of  the  ‘  Sheffield  whittles  ’  spoken  of 
by  Chaucer.  As  late,  indeed,  as  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century  it  was  ‘  a  mean  place ;  the  cutler 
was  a  poor  man,  and  an  income  of  £100  a  year  was 
accounted  riches.’  What  is  it  now  ?  Contrast, 
indeed,  the  crowded  hive  of  workers,  submerged 
beneath  an  eternal  pall  of  black  smoke,  with  the 
countryside  of  the  inceptive  cutlery  industry — the 
time  when  the  Don,  the  Loxley,  the  Bivelin,  the 

*  James  Hargreaves,  an  untaught  weaver,  who  contrived  the 
first  ‘  carding-engine  ’  about  1760,  lived  near  Church  (Lancashire). 
Six  years  later  he  invented  the  ‘  spinning-jenny.’  ‘Barber 
Arkwright,  who  invented  the  ‘  spinning-frame,’  was  born  at 
Preston  (1732).  Richard  Kay,  originally  a  clockmaker  of  War¬ 
rington,  went  to  Preston  and  joined  Arkwright  in  his  venture. 
Samuel  Crompton,  inventor  of  the  ‘spinning-mule,’  was  born 
near  Bolton.  ‘  His  discovery  gave  a  wonderful  impulse  to  the 
industry,  and  consequently  to  the  wealth  and  population  of 
South  Lancashire,  causing  its  insignificant  villages  to  attain  the 
importance  of  large  and  populous  towns.’  Robert  Peel,  the 
inventor  of  calico-printing,  was  born  at  Bury.  Although  not 
Lancashire  men,  one  cannot  refrain  from  mentioning  the  names 
of  William  Lee,  inventor  of  the  stocking-frame  (born  near 
Nottingham),  and  Dr.  Cartwright,  inventor  of  the  power  loom 
(also  born  in  Nottinghamshire). 
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Porter,  and  the  Sheaf — which  Ebene^er  Elliott  wote 
of  as  ‘  the  five  fingers  of  a  hand  ’ — supplied  the  wble 
of  the  power  required.  For  they  were  but  caled 
upon  to  trundle  the  primitive  wheels  of  the  pigny 
streamside  workshops,  where  ever  and  anon  aloig 
their  length  the  whizz  of  the  grinding-stone  coild 
be  heard,  and  the  moaning  roar  of  the  small  forge. 

Similar  conditions  exist  in  Germany  to-diy. 
There  also  we  may  find  a  land  of  deep,  windng 
valleys,  wood  -  clad,  and  dotted  with  picturescue 
villages  and  old-fashioned  inns.  Running  waer 
everywhere,  and  tucked  away  among  the  hlls 
artificial  hut  charming  lakes  of  blue,  made  by 
damming  up  the  valleys  to  form  mill-ponds,  lhe 
power  obtained  from  these  explaining  why  lhe 
district  has  been  chosen  for  the  cutlery  industy. 
Such  lovely  valleys  are,  in  fact,  a  series  of  litle 
rural  factories,  extending  for  miles,  the  one  behw 
the  other,  each  deriving  its  requisite  power  frmi 
the  descending  streams. 

Picture,  if  we  can,  the  clear  and  sparkling  Irvell 
wending  its  way  through  a  tranquil  and  verdmt 
valley.  What  a  transformation  w^ere  its  barks 
destined  to  see !  To-day  it  winds  its  black  aid 
befouled  body  through  interminable  walls  in  ‘  the 
acknowledged  centre  of  the  most  extensive  maiu- 
facturing  district  in  the  world’ — a  centre  so  over¬ 
grown  that,  in  its  turn,  it  has  become  surrounded 
by  a  ring  of  populous  suburban  townships,  formed 
from  the  overflow  of  its  own  population ;  these 
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again  encircled  .by  a  second  zone  of  densely-packed 
manufacturing  towns,  with  populations  ranging  from 
10,000  to  50,000  souls.  Yet  in  1800  its  own  popula¬ 
tion  did  not  greatly  exceed  that  of  its  more  fully-grown 
children  of  to-day.  To-day  it  contains  and  supports 
a  population  of  half  a  million.  As  late  as  1724 
it  is  thus  described  by  Dr.  Stukeley  :  ‘  The  largest, 
most  rich,  populous,  and  busy  village  in  England. 
Here  are  about  2,400  families,  and  their  trade, 
which  is  incredibly  large,  consists  of  fustians, 
tickings,  girth-webs,  and  tapes,  which  are  dis¬ 
pensed  all  over  the  kingdom  and  to  foreign  parts. 
They  have  looms  which  work  twenty-four  laces  at 
a  time,  stolen  from  the  Dutch,  and  on  the  same 
river  for  the  space  of  three  miles  there  are  sixty 
water-mills.’ 

What  is  it  we  picture  in  the  maze  of  ‘mules’ 
travelling  to  and  fro  ?  what  in  the  spinning-frames, 
with  their  myriad  whirling  spindles  ?  Truly  a 
wondrous,  ever- changing  phantasmagoria  springs -to 
the  mental  vision  of  the  student  of  industrial  evolu¬ 
tion.  The  ever-lengthening  thread  conjures  up  for 
him  the  squalid  interior  of  the  shop  of  the  in¬ 
genious  barber  of  Preston ;  there  he  sits  pondering 
over  his  want  of  success  with  his  yarn-lengthening 
rollers.  So  assiduous,  so  prolonged  his  per¬ 
severing  efforts,  he  reduced  himself  to  abject 
poverty.  In  the  gradually-swelling  flying  bobbins 
one  sees  the  unrewarded  labours  of  poor  Har¬ 
greaves  merging  into  the  wondrous  epicyclic 
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combinations  of  that  mechanical  genius,  Eichard 
Eoberts,  who  had  trudged  many  a  weary  mile, 
footsore  and  almost  penniless,  to  the  busy  city, 
destined  to  revolutionize  its  intricate  machinery. 

Sad  and  soul -inspiring,  the  pictures  run  by ! 
In  the  rattle  of  the  flying  shuttles,  in  the  roar 
and  rumble  of  the  rolling  masses,  what  is  it 
he  hears  ?  He  hears  the  shrieking,  frenzied  wife 
breaking  into  splinters  the  labours  of  her  husband’s 
days  and  nights.*  In  the  racking  rattle  of  the 
loom  he  hears  the  vindictive  shouts  of  the  infuriated 
Blackburn  mob  driving  from  his  humble  home  the 
ingenious  inventor  of  its  ‘  fly-shuttle,’  to-day,  as  it 
were  with  mechanical  intelligence,  weaving  the 
broadcloth  at  a  speed  and  price  to  suit  it  to  the 
backs  of  the  poorest. 

As  we  emerge  from  the  mills  the  breeze  seems  to 
turn  the  leaves  of  the  book  of  memory,  and  the 
pictures  become  more  cheery.  As  we  tread  the 
cinder- bestrewn  road,  a  cloud  of  white  and  brightly- 
illumined  steam  is  wafted  towards  us  from  the 
dye-houses  and  calico-printing  sheds,  and  in  this 
we  see  the  industrious  yeoman,  father  of  a  large 
family,  striving  to  find  new  and  better  employment 

*  Arkwright’s  wife  became  impatient  at  what  she  concluded  to 
be  a  wanton  waste  of  time  and  money,  and  in  a  moment  of 
sudden  wrath  she  seized  upon  and  destroyed  his  models,  hoping 
thus  to  remove  the  cause  of  the  family  privations.  Arkwright, 
however,  was  a  stubborn  and  enthusiastic  man,  and  he  was 
provoked  beyond  measure  by  this  conduct  of  his  wife,  from 
whom  he  immediately  separated. — Dr.  Smiles. 
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Richard  Arkwright’s  Original  Spinning  Frame. 

(Illustration  kindly  lent  by  F.  C,  Arkwright,  Esq.) 
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Birthplace  of  a  Great  Industry  :  the  embryo  Pottery  of 
Joshua  Wedgwood  at  Etruria. 


‘Parsley  Peel’s’  House,  where  Calico  Printing  was  Invented. 
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for  his  sons  and  daughters — silently  and  stealthily, 
and  with  the  assistance  of  the  womanfolk  of  his  long, 
low  farmhouse,  who  busily  iron  for  him  the  calico 
upon  which  he  experiments,  we  see  him  thought¬ 
fully  engaged,  his  face  radiant  with  the  elation  of 
success  suddenly  achieved.* 

The  rolling,  seething  cloud  seems  to  turn  to  us 
yet  another  picture.  It  is  that  of  the  young  and 
handsome  son — perfecter  of  his  father’s  inventions 
— returning  from  his  hard  day’s  work  at  the  linen 
‘  ground,’  and  gazing  studiously  into  the  glowing 
embers,  with  the  little  daughter  of  his  landlord 
partner  upon  his  knee,  prettily  prattling  of  becoming 
his  wife.  Another  ’  circumfusion  of  the  tumbling 
steam-cloud,  and  we  see  him  a  great  statesman — 
the  Prime  Minister  of  England — his  companion,  still 
faithful,  by  his  side.f 

*  It  was  then  customary,  in  such  houses  as  the  Peels’,  to  use 
pewter  plates  at  dinner.  Having  sketched  a  figure  or  pattern  on 
one  of  the  plates,  the  thought  struck  him  that  an  impression 
might  be  got  from  it  in  reverse,  and  printed  on  calico  with  colour. 
In  a  cottage  at  the  end  of  the  farmhouse  lived  a  woman  who  kept 
a  calendering  machine,  and  going  into  her  cottage  he  put  the 
plate  with  colour  rubbed  into  the  figured  part  and  some  calico 
over  it  through  the  machine,  when  it  was  found  to  leave  a 
satisfactory  impression.  Such  is  said  to  have  been  the  origin  of 
roller  printing  on  calico.  Eobert  Peel  shortly  perfected  his 
process,  and  the  first  pattern  he  brought  out  was  a  parsley  leaf ; 
hence  he  is  spoken  of  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Blackburn  to  this 
day  as  ‘  Parsley  Peel.’ — Dr.  Smiles. 

f  The  little  daughter  of  Robert  Peel’s  partner,  William  Yates, 
was  named  Ellen,  and  she  soon  became  an  -especial  favourite  with 
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Of  such  pioneers  in  industry,  how  faithful  and 
redolent  of  truth  are  the  words  of  Macaulay  :  ‘  Men 
there  have  been,  ignorant  of  letters,  without  art, 
without  eloquence,  who  yet  have  had  the  wisdom 
to  devise  and  the  courage  to  perform  that  which 
they  lacked  language  to  explain.  Such  men  have  | 
worked  the  deliverance  of  nations  and  their  own  : 
greatness.  Their  hearts  are  their  books ;  events 
are  their  tutors  ;  great  actions  are  their  eloquence.’  ^ 

the  young  lodger.  On  returning  from  his  hard  day’s  work  at 
‘  The  Ground,’  he  would  take  the  little  girl  upon  his  knee  and  say  | 
to  her,  ‘  Nelly,  thou  bonny  little  dear,  wilt  be  my  wife  f  to  & 
which  the  child  would  readily  answer  ‘  Yes,’  as  any  child  would  | 
do.  ‘  Then  I’ll  wait  for  thee,  Nelly  ;  I’ll  wed  thee  and  none  else  ’  | 

And  Robert  Peel  did  wait.  As  the  girl  grew  in  beauty  towards  i 
womanhood,  his  determination  to  wait  for  her  was  strengthened,  1 
and  after  the  lapse  of  ten  years — years  of  close  application  to  f: 
business  and  rapidly  increasing  prosperity — Robert  Peel  married  .|; 
Ellen  Yates,  when  she  had  completed  her  seventeenth  year,  and  | 
the  pretty  child,  whom  her  mother’s  lodger  and  father’s  partner  I 
had  nursed  upon  his  knee,  became  Mrs.  Peel,  and  eventually  | 
Lady  Peel,  the  mother  of  the  future  Prime  Minister  of  England.  1 
Lady  Peel  Avas  a  noble  and  beautiful  woman,  fitted  to  grace  any  | 
station  in  life.  She  possessed  rare  powers  of  mind,  and  Avas,  on  1 
every  emergency,  the  high-souled  and  faithful  counsellor  of  her  | 
husband.  For  many  years  after  their  marriage  she  acted  as  1 
his  amanuensis,  condueting  the  prineipal  part  of  his  business  1 
correspondence,  for  Mr.  Peel  himself  Avas  an  indifferent  and  1 
almost  unintelligible  writer.  She  died  in  1803,  only  three  years  1 
after  the  baronetcy  had  been  conferred  upon  her  husband.  It  is  1 
said  that  London  fashionable  life — so  unlike  Avhat  she  had  been  1 
accustomed  to  at  home — proved  injurious  to  her  health  ;  and  old  1 
Mr.  Yates  afterwards  used  to  say,  ‘  If  Robert  hadn’t  made  our  1 
Nelly  a  “  Lady,”  she  might  ha’  been  living  yet.’  1 
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A  bright  corner  of  this  flocculent  flag  of  com¬ 
merce  now  rolls  over,  and  we  see  the  erstwhile 
wife  -  denounced  barber  -  inventor,  the  despised  of 
fellow- Avorkers,  now  the  benefactor  of  them  all,  as 
he  kneels  at  the  feet  of  his  Sovereign.  We  see  with 
inward  satisfaction  the  radiance  of  delight,  the  all- 
forgiving  smile,  sufluse  the  careworn  features  at  the 
well-earned  words,  ‘  Arise,  Sir  Richard  Arkwright.’ 

‘  So  Arkwright  taught  from  cotton-pods  to  cull 
And  stretch  in  lines  the  vegetable  wool ; 

With  teeth  of  steel  its  fibre  knots  unfurl’d. 

And  with  the  silver  tissue  clothed  the  world.’ 

Dr.  Erasmus  Darwin. 

Picture  the  meandering  Rea  and  Tame,  and  the 
dreary  moors  and  scrubby  heaths  environing  their 
banks.  There,  slowly  making  their  way  through 
the  rising  mists,  a  coterie*  of  venerable  forms 

*  About  this  time,  it  would  seem,  the  neighbourhood  of 
Birmingham  was  remarkable  for  the  number  of  kindred  spirits, 
all  devoted  to  the  pursuit  of  natural  knowledge  and  filled  with 
mutual  esteem  and  affection,  who  there  found  profitable  pleasure 
in  each  other’s  society,  all  of  them  luminaries  well  worthy  to 
revolve  around  Boulton  and  Watt  as  fixed  planets,  but  also 
shining  with  more  than  merely  reflected  light.  ‘  I  cannot 
refrain,’  says  Edgeworth,  ‘from  noticing  the  great  variety  of 
intellect  which  they  possessed.  Mr.  Keir,  with  his  knowledge  of 
the  world  and  good  sense;  Dr.  Small,  with  his  benevolence  and 
profound  sagacity ;  Josiah  Wedgwood,  with  his  unceasing  in¬ 
dustry,  experimental  variety,  and  calm  investigation ;  Boulton, 
with  his  mobility,  quick  perception,  and  bold  adventure  ;  Watt, 
with  his  strong  inventive  faculty,  undeviating  steadiness,  and 
unbounded  resource ;  Darwin,  with  his  imagination,  science,  and 
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engaged  in  earnest  conversation.  And  well  they 
might  be,  for  one  of  their  number  had  invented  the 

poetical  excellence ;  and  Day,  with  his  unwearied  research  after 
truth,  his  integrity  and  eloquence — formed  altogether  such  a 
society  as  few  men  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  live  with,  such 
an  assemblage  of  friends  as  fewer  still  have  had  the  happiness  to 
possess  and  keep  through  life.’ 

This  learned  coterie  had  its  fraternizings  ofttimes  enlivened 
by  merry  sallies  from  the  lips  of  the  vivacious  Boulton  ;  but  the 
sparkles  of  true  wit  scintillated  about  the  person  of  Dr.  Erasmus 
Darwin.  Here  is  a  sample  written  in  the  recesses  of  his  practi¬ 
tioner’s  chaise,  which,  indeed,  must  have  been  a  wondrous 
‘equipage,’  presenting  a  queer  contrast  to  the  elegantly  equipped 
‘  turn-out  ’  of  the  present-day  physician ;  for,  we  are  told,  ‘  the 
chaise,’  which  was  worn  and  mud-bespattered  externally,  had 
room  for  the  doctor  and  his  appurtenances  only  internally.  On 
one  side  of  him  was  a  pile  of  books,  reaching  from  the  floor  to 
nearly  the  front  window  of  the  carriage,  while  on  the  other  was 
a  hamper  containing  fruit  and  other  comestibles  with  which  he 
regaled  himself  during  his  journey.  Lashed  on  to  the  place 
usually  appropriated  to  the  boot  was  a  large  pail  for  watering  the 
horses,  together  with  a  bag  of  oats  and  a  bundle  of  hay.  Such 
was  the  equipage  of  a  fashionable  country  physician  of  the  last 
century,  and  thus  wrote  its  owner  in  excusing  himself  from  attend¬ 
ing  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Ijunar  Society  (April  5,  1778) : 

‘Dear  Boulton, 

‘  I  am  sorry  the  infernal  divinities  who  visit  mankind  with 
diseases,  and  are  therefore  at  perpetual  war  with  doctors,  should 
have  prevented  my  seeing  all  your  great  men  at  §oho  to-day. 
Lord,  what  inventions,  what  wit,  what  rhetoric,  metaphysical, 
mechanical,  and  pyrotechnical,  will  be  on  the  wing,  bandied  like 
a  shuttlecock  from  one  to  another  of  your  philosophers !  while 
poor  I,  I  by  myself,  I  imprisoned  in  a  post-chaise,  am  joggled  and 
jostled  and  bumped  and  bruised  along  the  King’s  highroad,  to 
make  war  upon  a  stomach-ache  or  a  fever.’ 
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-steam-engine — he  of  the  noble  brow  and  thought¬ 
ful  mien — and  another,  replete  of  enterprise,  had 
promised  to  build  it — he  of  the  curling  white  locks 
and  benevolent  visage.  They  are  the  ‘  Lunar 
Society  ’!  Well-chosen  name,  seeing  that  they  must 
needs  meet  to  confer  at  each  others’  houses  at  ‘  full 
moon,’  the  better  to  wend  their  way  homewards, 
as  we,  in  fancy,  see  them.  Picture  the  change 
these  two  men  have  wrought — the  one  James  Watt, 
the  other  Matthew  Boulton.  Picture  rising  from 
those  moors  and  heaths  the  city  of  Birmingham ; 
for  was  not  its  birth- cry  heard  with  the  first  throb 
of  the  inanimate  child  and  servant  of  man  ? 

‘  Ha,  Boulton,’  cries  King  George  III.,  ‘  it’s  long 
since  we’ve  seen  you  at  Court !  Pray  what  business 
are  you  noiv  engaged  in ?’  ‘I  am  engaged,  your 
Majesty,  in  the  production  of  a  commodity  which 
is  the  desire  of  Kings.’  ‘And  what  is  that?  what 
is  that?’  quoth  the  King.  'Power,  your  Majesty,’ 
replied  Boulton  ;  and  thereupon  proceeded  to  give  a 
description  of  the  great  uses  to  which  he  felt  the 
steam-engine  might  be  applied.  Yet,  with  all  his 
determined  enterprise,  with  all  the  buoyant  hopeful¬ 
ness  of  his  nature,  could  Matthew  Boulton  then 


The  versatility  of  the  man,  moreover,  is  evinced  if  we  read  his 
poetry— poetry  at  once  studied,  serious,  and  prophetic.  Was  ever 
a  more  prophetic  verse  written  than  Darwin’s,  commencing  ; 

‘  Soon  shall  thine  arm  unconquered  steam  afar. 

Drag  the  slow  barge  and  drive  the  rapid  car. 
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have  foreseen  more  than  a  fraction  of  the  industrial 
revolution  the  wheezing,  pounding  thing — of  iron 
thews  and  brazen  sinews — sluggishly  reciprocating 
within  his  works’^  was  prepollent  and  destined  to 
bring  about  ? 

Necessity  is,  proverbially,  the  mother  of  invention  ! 

It  is  therefore  very  interesting  to  find  that  want  of 
water-power  formed  the  incentive  to  Matthew 
Boulton  to  direct  his  inventive  faculties  upon  the 
steam-engine.  One  of  the  great  defects  of  Soho 
as  a  manufacturing  establishment  was  shortness  of 
water  motive  -  power.  For  a  long  time  Boulton 
struggled  with  the  difficulty  ;  he  managed  in  the 
winter,  but  during  summer  droughts  he  was  obliged 
to  reinforce  the  power  of  this  water-wheel.  His  ' 

Matthew  Boulton,  a  man  of  great  enterprise  and  administra-  '  ’ 
tive  ability,  as  well  as  being  imbued  with  an  ample  quantum  of 
British  pluck,  was  the  repository  for  the  confidence  of  a  large  % 
circle  of  friends;  and  of  these,  some  occupied  exalted  places,  'f 
Previously  to  his  becoming  interested  in  the  steam-engine,  he  | 
had  not  only  carried  on  a  very  extensive  business,  fulfilling  large  | 
contracts  for  the  minting  of  coinage  for  this  and  other  countries,.  I 
but  he  pi’oduced  many  articles  of  mrtu,  principally  in  bronze  and  i 
ormolu.  Subsequently,  he  gave  himself  up  entirely  to  the  manu-  i 
facture  of  the  steam-engine.  The  building  in  which  all  this  ® 
occurred  and  the  steam-engine  had  its  birth  is  shown  in  the  I; 
illustration.  In  my  opinion  the  halo  surrounding  the  personality  | 
of  this  great  man  has  always  been  allowed  to  be  somewhat  un- 
duly  eclipsed  by  the  Mat  of  the  greater  with  whom  he  so  beneficially  ? 
collaborated,  and  helped  with  such  astonishing  courage,  heroic  ' 
enterprise,  and  self-sacrifice.  (More  concerning  him  will  be  found 
in  ‘  Horseless  Eoad  Locomotion,’  by  the  author.) 
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The  Hall  i’  the  Wood,  near  Bolton,  where  Hargreaves  surreptitiously 
worked  at  and  hid  his  ‘  Spinning  Jenny.’ 


The  Parlour  of  the  ‘Waggon  and  Horses,’  Handsworth  Heath, 
where  the  description  of  the  Crank  was  overheard,  compelling 
Watt  to  invent  his  ‘  Sun-and-Planet  ’  Motion. 
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auxiliary  power  consisted  of  from  six  to  ten  horses, 
and  he  obtained  it  at  an  expense  of  from  five  to 
eight  guineas  a  week.  This  expedient,  in  addition 
to  being  costly,  was  found  very  inconvenient. 

Boulton  therefore  turned  his  thoughts  towards 
steam,  with  the  idea  of  erecting  a  pumping-engine, 
after  Savery  or  Newcomen’s  construction — the  only 
one  then  known.  This  he  intended  to  use  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  the  water  from  the  mill-stream 
(‘  tail-race  ’),  and  returning  it  back  to  the  mill-pond, 
by  which  means  he  could  maintain  sufficient  head 
and  volume  of  water  to  supply  the  water-wheel  con¬ 
tinuously,  and  thus  keep  the  establishment  in  regular 
work.  ‘  The  enormous  expense  of  the  horse-power,’ 
he  wrote  to  a  friend,  ‘  put  me  upon  thinking  of  turn¬ 
ing  the  mill  by  fire,  and  I  made  many  fruitless 
experiments  on  the  subject. 

Matthew  Boulton  had  many  friends  and  moved  in 
Court  circles.  There,  doubtless,  he  had  met  the 
American  envoy,  for  in  1766  we  find  him  engaged 
in  a  correspondence  with  the  distinguished  Benjamin 
Franklin  concerning  steam-power.  Eight  years 
previously,  it  would  appear,  Franklin  had  visited 
Boulton’s  establishment  at  Birmingham,  and  the 
host  and  visitor  were  mutually  pleased  with  each 
other,  and  continued  to  correspond  during  Franklin’s 
stay  in  England,  exchanging  their  views  on  mag¬ 
netism,  electricity,  and  other  subjects.  This  being 
the  case,  it  was  natural  that  when  Boulton  began  to 
study  the  ‘  fire  ’-engine  with  a  view  to  its  improve- 
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ment,  Franklin  should  have  been  one  of  the  first 
whom  he  consulted.  Writing  to  him  on  February  22, 
1766,  Boulton  said  : 

‘  My  engagements  since  Christmas  have  not  permitted  me  to 
make  any  further  progress  with  my  fire-engine ;  but,  as  the 
thirsty  season  is  approaching  apace,  necessity  will  oblige  me  to 
set  about  it  in  good  earnest.  .  .  .  My  thoughts  about  the 
secondary  or  mechanical  contrivances  of  the  engine  are  too 
numerous  to  trouble  you  with  in  this  letter,  and  yet  I  have  not 
been  lucky  enough  to  hit  upon  any  that  are  objectionless.’ 

I  mention  this  because  it  is  popularly  supposed 
that  it  was  James  Watt  who  first  drew  Matthew 
Boulton’s  attention  to  the  steam-engine  as  a  thing 
from  which  motive-power  could  probably  be  ob¬ 
tained.  Up  to  the  time  of  which  we  are  now  speak¬ 
ing,  it  must  be  remembered,  the  only  function  the 
steam.  -  cylinder  had  performed  had  been  that  of 
water-raising.  That  Boulton  was  himself  a  genius 
is  usually  overlooked,  yet  this  is  undoubtedly  the 
fact.  We  find,  for  example,  such  a  great  philosopher 
and  electrician  as  Benjamin  Franklin  concluding  a 
letter  to  him  (date  1765)  with  the  words  :  ‘  If  any¬ 
thing  new  in  magnetism  or  electricity,  or  any  other 
branch  of  natural  knowledge,  has  occurred  to  your 
fruitful  genius  since  I  last  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
you,  you  will,  by  communicating  it,  greatly  oblige 
me.’ 

Hence,  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  that  this 
enterprising  and  indefatigable  man  actually  con¬ 
structed  a  model  of  a  steam-engine  with  which  to 
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make  his  experiments  preliminary  to  carrying  out  the 
motive-power  idea  to  which  I  have  referred.  It  is, 
moreover,  interesting  to  observe  that  hoth  the 
partners-to-be  were  engaged  in  the  same  occupation, 
yet  unknown  to  each  other  ;  for  we  are  now  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  year  1766.  This  model  was  sent  to 
London  for  Franklin’s  inspection,  and  must  have 
been  exhibited  to  others.  For  we  find,  on  its 
return  to  Birmingham,  Boulton  experimenting  with 
it,  and  his  boon  companion,  Dr.  Erasmus  Darwin — 
of  whom  we  have  already  heard — writing  him  from 
Lichfield  for  news  of  it,  and  of  Franklin’s  suggestions, 
if  any,  for  its  improvement.  In  one  of  his  letters 
(March  11,  1766)  the  versatile  iEsculapius  writes : 
‘  Your  model  of  a  steam-engine,  I  am  told,  has  gained 
so  much  approbation  in  London  that  I  cannot  but 
congratulate  you  on  the  mechanical  fame  you  have 
acquired  by  it,  which,  assure  yourself,  is  as  great  a 
pleasure  to  me  as  it  could  possibly  be  to  yourself.’ 
Darwin  himself  was  a  man  of  ideas,  though  we  have 
no  evidence  that  in  things  mechanical  he  was  imbued 
with  genius  of  practical  genre,  and  therefore,  in  these 
days  of  introduction  of  the  ‘  motor-car,’  I  cannot 
resist  the  temptation  to  mention  that,  in  another 
letter  to  Boulton,  Darwin  lays  before  the  mechanical 
philosopher  his  scheme  for  the  building  of  a  jiery 
chariot  which  he  had  conceived ;  in  other  words,  a 
locomotive  steam-carriage  (this  half  a  century  before 
Stephenson’s  time !).  He  proposed  to  apply  an 
engine  with  a  pair  of  cylinders,  working  alternately. 
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to  drive  the  proposed  vehicle,  and  he  sent  Boulton 
some  rough  diagrams  illustrative  of  his  views,  which 
he  begged  might  be  kept  a  profound  secret,  as  it  was 
his  intention,  if  Boulton  approved  of  his  plan  and 
would  join  him  as  a  partner,  to  endeavour  to  build 
a  model  engine,  and,  if  it  answered,  to  take  out  a 
joint  patent  for  it.  But  Dr.  Darwin’s  scheme  was 
too  crude  to  be  capable  of  being  embodied  in  a  work¬ 
ing  model,  and  nothing  more  was  heard  of  his  ‘  fier}^ 
chariot.’ 

It  was  not  till  the  following  year,  1767,  that 
Boulton  and  Watt  met.  When  Dr.  Boebuck,  of 
Kinneal,  was  occupied  with  his  enterprise  at  Carron 
— now  grown  into  perhaps  the  largest  iron  foundry 
in  the  kingdom — he  wished  Boulton  to  join  him  as  a 
partner  in  opening  up  some  coal-mines.  But  Boulton’s 
hamds  were  already  full  of  business  nearer  home, 
and  he  declined  the  venture.  Boebuck  then  informed 
him  of  the  invention  made  by  his  ingenious  friend 
Watt,  and  of  the  progress  of  the  model  engine. 
Needless  to  say,  the  subject  excited  the  interest  of 
Boulton — himself  occupied  upon  it — and  he  ex¬ 
pressed  a  desire  to  see  Watt.  In  those  days  it  was 
a  far  cry  from  Glasgow  to  Birmingham ;  but  it 
happened  that  Watt  had  occasion  to  be  in  London 
in  the  summer  of  1767,  on  business  connected  with 
the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal  Bill,  and  he  determined 
to  take  Soho  on  his  way  home.  Watt  was  much 
struck  with  the  systematic  arrangements  of  the  Soho 
manufactory,  and  recognised  at  a  glance  the  admir- 


‘  Balloon  ’  Boilers  used  in  the  Time  of  James  Watt. 
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able  power  of  organization  which  they  displayed. 
Still  plodding  wearily  with  his  model,  and  contend¬ 
ing  with  the  ‘  villainous  bad  workmanship  ’  of  his 
Glasgow  artisans,  he  could  not  hut  envy  the 
precision  of  the  Soho  tools  and  the  dexterity  of  the 
Soho  workmen.  Boulton  was  absent  from  Birming¬ 
ham  at  the  time  of  Watt’s  visit,  but  something  in  the 
nature  of  an  arrangement  seems  to  have  been  come 
to  by  correspondence,  though  the  two  did  not  meet 
until  the  following  year,  when  Watt  visited  London 
in  connection  with  his  engine  patent.  ‘  Get  your 
patent  and  come  to  Birmingham,  with  as  much  tiine 
to  spend  as  you  can,’  urged  Dr.  Small,  who  had  seen 
Watt  on  his  previous  visit.  Accordingly,  Watt  again 
took  Birmingham  on  his  way  home.  There  he  saw 
his  future  partner  for  the  first  time,  and,  Dr.  Smiles 
tells  us,  they  at  once  conceived  a  hearty  liking  for 
each  other.  Much  conversation  took  place  about 
the  engine,  and  it  greatly  cheered  Watt  to  find  that 
the  sagacious  and  practical  Birmingham  manu¬ 
facturer  should  augur  so  favourably  of  its  success  as 
he  did.  Shortly  after,  when  Dr.  Bobinson  visited 
Soho,  Boulton  told  him  that,  although  he  had  begun 
the  construction  of  his  proposed  pumping- engine,  he 
had  determined  to  proceed  no  further  with  it  until 
he  had  ascertained  the  success  or  otherwise  of 
Watt  and  Eoebuck’s  scheme.  ‘  In  erecting  my  pro¬ 
posed  engine,’  said  Boulton,  ‘I  would  necessarily 
avail  myself  of  what  I  learned  from  Mr.  Watt’s  con¬ 
versation,  but  this  would  not  now  be  right  without 
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his  consent.’  Boulton’s  conduct  in  this  proceeding 
was  thoroughly  characteristic  of  the  man,  and  affords 
another  illustration  of  the  uniform  fairness  and 
honesty  with  which  he  acted  in  all  his  business 
transactions. 

Thus  commenced  the  mutual  co-operation  of  science 
with  enterprise,  culminating  in  the  displacement  of 
animal  motive-power  and  the  introduction  of  an 
inanimate  servant  of  man — one  which  has  wrought 
an  industrial  change,  the  world  over,  surpassing  the 
wildest  dream.  Thus  became  embodied  in  a  wonder¬ 
working  engine  the  enterprise  of  a  far-seeing  man  of 
resource,  with  the  pensive  labours  of  a  man  of  humble 
origin  ;  thus  was  presented  to  the  world  a  new  form 
of  motive  -  power  which  has  made  an  industrial 
Garden  City  a  possibility — for  the  stationary  steam- 
engine  was  the  parent  of  the  locomotive,  and  the 
latter  has  made  industrial  towns  independent  of 
ports  and  rivers. 

But  we  must  not  dwell  upon  these  pleasant  visions 
of  the  past,  for  the  industrial  development  of  a 
Garden  City  will  be  far  removed  from  them — it 
will  indeed  be  a  thing  apart ;  its  increase  of  size 
and  importance  will  not  have  to  await  the 
development  of  a  staple  industry.  It  will,  usually, 
be  uninfluenced  by  the  trades  peculiar  to  a  par¬ 
ticular  district.  In  some  instances,  indeed,  the 
industries — for  the  workers  in  which  it  shall  provide 
increase  of  comfort  and  happiness — will  be  provided 
for  it,  as,  for  example,  in  the  proposed  case  of  a 
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The  Old  Style.  View  on  the  Gallery  of  a  Watt  Engine,  oscillating 
about  a  Dozen  Times  a  Minute,  and  giving  about  50  Horse-power. 


The  New  Style— an  Engine  working  without  a  Boiler  by  Internal  Combustion,  and  giving  500  Horse-power. 
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Garden  City  being  built  in  connection  with  a  naval 
base,  and,  again,  in  connection  with  the  aluminium 
industry.  Usually,  however,  it  will  derive  its 
prosperity  from  mixed  trades  and  occupations,  and 
herein  will  it  evince  a  measure  of  safety  beyond 
that  of  ‘  staple  ’  towns.  For  the  latter  are  ofttimes 
most  disastrously  affected  by  temporary  depression 
in  their  staple  trade,  as  also  by  trade  disputes. 
With  work  and  wages  dependent  upon  a  variety  of 
industrial  operations,  it  is  obvious  such  aberrations 
will  be  far  less  keenly  felt. 

In  the  development  of  the  first  Garden  City, 
seeing  that  its  avowed  object  is,  not  the  mere 
establishment  of  a  new  town,  but  the  alleviation 
of  hardships  and  disabilities  inherent  to  large  and 
densely-populated  cities,  I  am  constrained  to  think 
that  genuine  and  whole-hearted  efforts  should  be 
made — in  seizing  upon  the  unique  opportunity — to 
provide  and  foster  new  industries  and  occupations, 
such  as  those  calculated  to  become  of  national  im¬ 
portance,  more  especially  if  their  nature  should  be 
such  as  to  afford  means  of  employment  for  the 
weakly,  the  consumptive,  and  the  crippled.  If, 
moreover,  the  genre  of  such  new  occupations  should 
be  such  that  they  could  be  fostered  and  supervised 
by  the  ladies  of  the  community,  gratifying  success 
would  be  still  more  likely  to  accrue. 

Garden  Cities  are  to  have  their  ladies’  leagues 
and  apposite  means  of  well-doing,  and  the  carrying 
on  of  good  work  will  doubtless  emanate  from  them. 
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In  this  relation  I  should  again  wish  to  impress  my 
views  of  commerce  versus  charity.  The  first  impulse 
of  warm-hearted  woman  is  to  give;  the  second  to 
enlist  the  resources  of  others  in  the  giving.  Far  be 
it  from  me  to  wish  this  altered,  but  let  me  impress 
the  necessity  alike  of  doing  'permanent  good  and  of 
insuring  against  failure.  Giving  is  not  calculated 
to  accomplish  the  desiderata.  By  its  very  nature 
its  aid  is  only  likely  to  be  of  a  temporary  nature, 
and  if  through  any  lack  of  either  funds  or  interest 
a  thing  once  begun  should  be  abandoned,  it  is 
immediately  dubbed  to  have  been  a  failure.  Far 
better,  therefore,  were  it  to  apply  funds  to  matters 
hoped  and  intended  to  become  both  lasting  and  self- 
supporting. 

Confining  one’s  self,  for  the  moment,  to  women’s 
work,  there  should  not  be  the  slightest  difficulty  in 
entering  upon  industries  for  the  employment  of 
girls  and  women  of  a  kind  practically  without  risk, 
and  carrying  upon  their  face  probability  of  con¬ 
tinuous  success  amounting  almost  to  certainty.  To 
take  a  case  in  which  the  needle  is  concerned.  One 
finds  that  the  ‘making  up’  of  goods  is,  happily, 
being  transferred  from  the  garret  of  the  seamstress 
to  the  factory  of  the  producer,  with  the  result  that 
not  only  do  both  become  material  gainers,  but  the 
worker  lives  a  happier  and  more  cheerful  life.  The 
transition  is,  moreover,  a  gain  to  the  community  at 
large,  for  the  sanitary  attributes  of  a  modern  factory 
are  incomparably  superior  to  those  of  poverty- 
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stricken  workrooms,  and  hence  the  danger  of  dis¬ 
semination  of  disease  is  greatly  minimized. 

The  transference  from  garret  to  factory  would  be 
far  more  rapid  did  not  the  high  rents  of  the 
Metropolis  so  heavily  militate  against  it.  In  the 
case  of  such  light  goods  as  shirts  and  blouses, 
factories  at  a  distance  from  the  Metropolis  offer 
great  advantages;  hence  we  find  them  established 
at  distances  varying  from  9  or  10  miles — as,  for 
example,  Edmonton — to  over  100  miles;  Notting¬ 
ham,  125  miles,  might  be  cited  in  this  relation.* 

With  regard  to  Nottingham,  I  find  that  ‘making- 
up  ’ — a  thing  unknown  not  many  years  since — is 
now  proving  an  important  and  steadily  increasing 
branch  of  industry.  It  appears  to  have  begun  by 
‘  mob-cap  ’  making  about  twenty  years  ago,  followed 
about  twelve  years  ago  by  ‘  bodice  and  blouse  ’ 
making.  At  that  date  the  latter  branch  was  intro¬ 
duced  in  a  very  small  way,  but  to-day  this  light 
occupation  gives  employment  in  the  various  factories 
to  not  less  than  6,000  or  7,000  hands,  or  even  more. 

I  recently  took  the  opportunity — by  the  courtesy 
of  some  of  the  manufacturers — to  visit  some  of  the 
Nottingham  factories  in  which  such  light  industries 
are  carried  on.  I  am,  of  course,  not  at  liberty  to 
describe  any  of  the  mechanical  details  that  were 

*  The  cost  of  carriage  upon  such  light  goods  of  intrinsically 
high  value  is  almost  negligible ;  hence  we  find  large  shirt  and 
similar  factories  at  great  distances  from  London — as,  for  example, 
at  Coleraine,  in  the  North-West  of  Ireland. 
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shown  and  explained  to  me ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  one 
saw  there  large  numbers  of  girls  engaged  in  cleanly 
occupations  and  work  eminently  suitable  for  female 
hands.  They  appeared  quite  happy,  and  the 
hygienic  conditions  under  which  their  work  was 
being  carried  on  satisfactory.  Nevertheless,  in  the 
case  of  a  Garden  City,  not  only  could  these  be 
improved,  but  employment  given  to  girls  by  this 
means  could,  with  appropriate  thought  and  pro¬ 
vision,  be  made  available  to  those  suffering  under 
certain  disabilities,  and  hence  helpful  in  the  philan¬ 
thropic  sense. 

Here,  then,  is  a  sphere  in  which  women  not  only 
could  assist  in  the  establishment  of  an  apposite 
industry  upon  a  solid  commercial  footing,  but  they 
could  combine  with  it  'practical  and  permanent 
charity  by  bringing  out  into  light  and  air  and 
beauteous  surroundings  the  weakly  ones  of  the 
slums,  and  those  sadly  handicapped  in  the  battle  of 
life.  For  the  ‘  wherewith  ’  to  purchase  a  few  hundred 
sewing-machines  and  to  erect  a  hygienically  perfect 
factory  in  which  to  install  them  they  could  with 
confidence  look  to  us — mere  men. 

Other  industries  of  the  lighter  class — but  by  no 
means  necessarily  of  lesser  importance — yet  equally 
apropos,  could  be  mentioned. 

Hand-lace  making  may  be  mentioned  as  typical  of 
the  fact  that  hand  processes  cannot  be  profitably 
carried  on  in  prosperous  countries,  where,  it  follows, 
labour  is  more  or  less  highly  paid,  except  where 
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climatic  conditions  are  such  that  agricultural  opera¬ 
tions  practically  become  suspended  during  the  winter 
months.  It  was  due  to  the  last-mentioned  condition 
that  lace-making  came  to  be  established  in  Switzer¬ 
land.  Previously  it  had  existed  as  an  all-the-year- 
round  domiciliary  occupation,  characterized  by  its 
al  fresco  nature,  upon  the  more  temperate  side  of 
that  manner-dividing  mountain  chain — the  Alps. 

The  Lombardian  lace-makers  doubtless  existed 
long  before  the  lace  pillow  was  ever  seen  in  the 
abode  of  the  hardy  Switzer,  who  himself  at  a  later 
date  trained  himself  to  occupy  his  long  winter 
evenings  with  this  delicate  work.  In  Italy  we  find 
the  industry  confined  principally  to  the  lowlands ; 
in  Switzerland  it  is  more  of  a  mountain  industry. 
The  principal  seat  of  the  Swiss  industry  in  years 
gone  by  was  the  mountain  village  of  St.  Croix,  in 
the  Jura  chain  (of  which  an  illustration  is  given), 
and  in  this  relation  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
it  was  undoubtedly  introduced  there  by  the  Lom¬ 
bardians. 

The  first  inhabitants  of  St.  Croix,  according  to  the 
Chatelnerie  *  de  St.  Croix,  preserved  at  Turin  in  the 
archives  of  the  House  of  Savoy,  were  the  Mermods, 
the  Junods,  and  the  Bornands,  who  were  living  in 
Turin  about  the  year  1150.  These  names  have 
survived,  and  it  is  to  Mons.  L.  P.  Mermod,  of  the 
celebrated  firm  of  musical -box  manufacturers  of 
that  name,  that  I  am  indebted  for  much  interesting 

*  The  archives  of  the  church. 
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information,  more  especially  that  regarding  the 
manufacture  of  musical-boxes,*  upon  which  he  is 
such  an  authority.  Moreover,  Louis  Mermod,  father 
of  the  four  brothers  constituting  the  present  firm, 
it  is  interesting  to  note,  took  a  prominent  part 
in  the  introduction  of  the  lace  industry,  himself 
employing  between  the  years  1810  and  1836  several 
hundred  denteleuses. 

How  the  industry  came  to  migrate  northwards 
is  interesting.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
Jura  chain  was,  and  in  places  still  is,  a  densely- 
wooded  one,  and  it  was  the  product  of  the  forest 
upon  which  the  inhabitants  first  subsisted.  This 
gave  rise  to  its  colonization  by  small  groups  of 
foresters.  Then  came,  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
a  certain  amount  of  iron- smelting.  This  denuded 
tracts  of  the  densely-clothed  mountain-side,  and 
then,  as  a  natural  sequence,  followed  the  raising 
and  care  of  cattle  and  a  small  amount  of  agricultui-e 
upon  the  clearances  thus  made.  The  iron  manufac¬ 
ture  appears  to  have  died  out  about  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  this  century,  the  blast-furnaces  of  Jouguenaz 
being  blown  out  in  1780,  whilst  the  utility  of  those 
of  Bas-de-Noinvaux  was  suddenly  put  an  end  to  by 
a  flood  in  1812. 

Up  to  that  time  tree-felling,  charcoal-making,  ore- 
winning,  and  iron-smelting  had  formed  the  work  of 
the  inhabitants — work  of  the  most  arduous  nature. 

For  the  only  published  description  of  this  fascinating  in¬ 
dustry  see  ‘  Across  the  Great  St.  Bernard,’  by  the  Author. 
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by  reason  not  only  of  the  callings  themselves,  but 
also  of  the  mountainous  nature  of  the  ground  and 
the  terrible  apologies  for  roads  then  existent,  or 
coming  into  existence  by  the  brute  labours  of  man 
and  beast.  Forestry  therefore  declined,  and  the 
work  of  the  mountaineers  became  purely  agri¬ 
cultural.  But  agriculture  is  not  to  be  pursued  at 
such  great  altitudes  all  the  year  round,  and  if 
followed  as  a  summer  occupation  only,  it  would 
require  to  be  unusually  lucrative  to  enable  the 
workers  to  subsist  in  comfort  during  the  long 
winters.  But  the  brusque  occupations  were  to 
give  way  to  industries  presenting  the  greatest 
possible  contrast  to  them,  for  towards  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century  a  new  industry  sprang  up 
in  the  district  of  Neuchatel,  and  this  was  entered 
into  with  avidity  by  the  persevering  and  industrious 
inhabitants  of  the  little  town  to  which  I  have 
referred,  this  St.  Croix,  doubtless  at  one  time  merely 
the  site  of  a  rude  cross  set  up  in  the  woods  near  the 
mountain  summit. 

The  industry  introduced  to  profitably  employ  the 
long  winter  evenings,  and  often  days,  was  that  of 
lace-making.  Naturally,  from  its  genre  the  women 
— especially  the  younger  of  them — were  the  first  to 
take  to  it.  They  were,  however,  soon  followed  by 
the  younger  men,  and  although  the  intricacy  and 
smallness  of  the  work  and  the  delicacy  and  skill 
called  for  was  in  such  contrast  with  the  outdoor 
occupation  of  the  men,  still,  it  is  easy  to  see  why 
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they  should  also  have  taken  it  up,  when  we  consider 
the  lengthy  hours  of  winter  during  which  they  were 
unable,  by  snow  and  darkness,  to  follow  their  more 
ancient  avocations.  • 

We  all  remember  how  George  Stephenson,  the 
great  engineer,  by  watching  the  busy  needle  and 
skilful  fingers  of  his  wife  in  his  evening  hours  of 
relaxation  and  reflection,  became  a  needleman  of  no 
mean  merit,  and  how  in  the  evening  of  his  own 
years  he  on  more  than  one  occasion  astonished 
young  ladies  similarly  occupied  in  their  drawing¬ 
rooms  by  giving  them  lessons  in  the  art  more  usual 
to  their  sex  and  to  their  own  more  delicate  fingers. 
So  it  is  easy  enough  to  conceive  how  the  steady 
young  husbandmen  of  the  Jura  Mountains,  spend¬ 
ing  their  evenings  alternately  in  singing  and  in 
puffing  clouds  beside  their  sisters  and  sweethearts, 
should  have  followed  ‘Geordie’s’  example,  and 
themselves  learned  the  art  of  lace-making,  and 
themselves  become  denteleurs  under  the  tuition  of 
their  fair  companions,  the  denteleuses.  Moreover,  it 
is  easy  to  conceive,  when  we  reflect  that  such  occu¬ 
pation  spelt  money  to  them,  that  in  but  a  short 
time  the  coussin  d  dentelles  was  to  be  found  in 
almost  every  cottage  of  St.  Croix. 

A  very  pretty  picture  such  evening  occupation 
presents  to  us.  Instead  of  a  family  idly  and  dole¬ 
fully  counting  the  hours  of  enforced  inactivity,  be¬ 
wailing  the  harshness  of  the  elements,  the  abnormal 
inclemency — imaginary  or  real — of  the  winter,  and 
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retiring  to  rest  dissatisfied  and  sadly,  this  could  we 
have  seen  as  the  interior  tableau  of  one  of  these 
rough  and  uncouth  wood  chalets,  with  its  roof  piled 
up*  a  metre  deep  in  snow,  its  door  forming  the  end 
of  a  deep  cutting  giving  access  to  the  centre  of  the 
steep  street,  itself  consisting  of  nothing  but  a  spade- 
cut  trench  in  the  deep,  pure  white  snow,  so  that 
passers-by  could  not  even  be  seen,  and  by  which 
alone  the  forester  who  had  sledged  a  few  pine- 
trunks  down  into  the  valley  could  regain  his  log- 
spread  hearth. 

Thereon  we  see  the  ruddy  embers  of  the  fir-logs 
and  great  larch  clippings,  ever  and  anon  brightened 
up  to  an  ardent  red  by  the  fitful  draught,  respond¬ 
ing  to  the  rushings  of  the  fierce  wintry  blast  over 
his  timber  cbimney-pot,  and  which  could  be  heard 
howling  and  whistling  without,  catching  up  in  its 
chill  and  invisible  fingers,  and  hurling  and  whirling 
in  circles  and  wreaths  on  the  bleak  sides  of  the 
Great  Chasseron,  the  crisp  snow,  which  rises  and 
falls  and  glistens  like  foam  in  the  frosty  brilliancy 
of  the  winter  moonlight. 

There  in  the  room  forming  kitchen,  parlour,  and 
bedchamber,  as  neat  and  scrupulously  clean  as  it 
were  possible  to  picture  it,  with  its  white  ceiling- 
boards  and  walls,  its  red- tiled  floor,  and  its  brazen 
utensils,  so  bright  that  they  do  efiBcient  service  as 
spherical  mirrors,  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  floor 
the  small  round  table,  upon  the  centre  of  which 
flames  (somewhat  noxiously)  the  craisu,  a  lamp 
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giving  a  bright  white  light  from  the  burning  of  a 
mixture  of  tallow  and  oil.  Around  the  table  we  see 
sitting  two  girls  and  two  men,  a  glance  at  whose 
countenances  suffices  to  tell  us  at  once  that  the  two 
former  are  sisters. 

The  elder  of  the  two  girls  wears  an  expression  at 
once  more  intent  and  more  serious  than  that  of  the 
younger — more  intent  because  she  is  the  elder  and 
the  counsellor,  and  even  now  is  reflecting  that 
certain  rent  and  other  payments  are  becoming  due, 
whilst  the  lengthening  of  the  lace  does  not  make 
such  appreciable  progress  as  to  remove  the  look  of 
care — more  serious  because  she,  too,  is  a  mother,  and 
the  laboured  breathing  of  a  little  one,  shaded  from 
the  lamp  by  a  red-white  table-cover  depending  from 
a  couple  of  nails  in  the  ceiling  beam,  raises  fears  in 
her  mind  more  compatible  with  a  perturbed  than  a 
placid  countenance.  We  notice  that  the  Switzer  at 
the  coussin  opposite  to  her — a  handsome  fellow  with 
dark  hair,  thick  burly  eyebrows,  and  a  somewhat 
aquiline  and  Italian  cast  of  countenance — is  as  intent 
upon  his  ‘  piece  ’  as  his  wife. 

We  note,  too,  that  the  younger  sister,  with  her 
bright  smiling  face  and  her  very  roguish  eyes,  seems 
to  be  able  to  command  and  control  tbe  rapid  move¬ 
ments  of  her  deft  hands  and  flexile  fingers  quite 
without  the  aid  of  those  brightly-twinkling  orbs, 
which  appear  to  be  set  a-smiling  by  the  contempla¬ 
tion  of  the  laboured  movements  of  a  pair  of  rough 
hands  belonging  to  the  younger  man  opposite.  His 
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face  is  intent  to  absorption  as  he  peers  down  upon 
his  brightly-lighted  cushion :  for  in  front  of  each 
operator  stands  a  large  glass  sphere,  or  kiigel,  filled 
with  clear  water,  by  which  the  light  of  the  lamp  is 
concentrated  and  thrown  brilliantly  upon  the  all  too 
slowly  growing  lace,  which  is  affixed  to  a  cushion 
pinned  upon  a  lightly- traced  pattern. 

Each  worker  has  her  or  his  coussin,  across  which 
lie  the  numerous  fine  silk  threads,  terminating  in 
such  a  bundle  of  bobbins  as  to  render  it  impossible 
for  the  uninitiated  eye  of  the  ordinary  mortal  to  pick 
out  any  particular  or  individual  one.  Every  now 
and  again  we  see  that  our  diligent,  albeit  sluggish, 
worker,  with  a  little  sigh  of  relief,  allows  his  ap¬ 
parently  innumerable  bobbins  to  rest  whilst  he  looks 
dreamily  across  the  table,  and  then  every  trace  of 
effort  and  solemnity  flies  from  his  features  by  reflec¬ 
tion  from  the  happy  face  before  him,  at  which  trans¬ 
formation  a  little  ripple  of  a  laugh  and  a  ‘  Wie  geMs, 
Antoine  T  escapes  from  the  happy  girl.  One  need 
scarcely  tell  the  reader  that  he  is  her  pupil,  and  that 
she  on  Christmas  Day  will  be  his  wife,  and  the  old 
folks  will  be  there  to  see. 

But  where  are  they  ?  There,  so  close  up  to  the 
rough  chimney  jambs  and  overshadowed  by  the  high 
and  beetling  mantel-board  that  we  had  hardly 
noticed  them.  There  on  one  side  of  the  gaping 
fireplace,  a  large  white  cap  tied  under  her  chin,  sits 
grandmother,  mother,  and  mother-in-law  in  one. 
Her  fingers,  though  her  eyes  are  no  longer  fit  for 
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the  intricacies  of  the  lace  cushion,  are  not  idle' :  the 
four  long,  bright  needles,  embedded  in  the  steadily - 
growing  drab  stocking,  flash  still  quickly  in  the 
bright  ruddy  rays,  as  quickly  and  with  as  little  aid 
of  eyes  as  they  did  when  she,  a  mountain  maiden, 
was  set  to  watch  and  limit  the  leisurely  peregrina¬ 
tions  of  Liza,  the  cow — ah  !  so  many,  many  winters 
past. 

Her  eyes  scarcely  ever  rest  on  her  work ;  they 
stray  instead  alternately — from  behind  a  pair  of 
great  round  spectacles  in  horn  frames — from  the 
bright-faced  girl  at  the  table  to  the  contented, 
grizzled  face  of  the  stalwart  and  once  handsome 
forester  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  chimney,  sitting 
in  a  rough  high -backed  chair  and  looking  intently 
into  the  glowing  ember  logs,  where  he  sees  them — 
huge  trunks — sliding  down  the  steep  mountain-side 
from  a  burst  dam,  engulfing  poor  Fritz,  his  younger 
brother — yes,  five-and-forty  years  ago — dealing  to 
him  the  heaviest  blow  of  his  life  ;  for  it  was  he  who 
built  the  dam,  and  deemed  it  sufficiently  strong. 
His  slow,  far-back  thoughts  cause  the  great  long 
whifis  from  his  huge  pendent  pipe  to  come  at  un- 
wontedly  long  intervals,  and  to  escape  from  below 
his  iron-gray  moustache  with  unusual  deliberation. 

We  can  just  see  enough  of  the  old  lady’s  eyes  from 
behind  the  disfiguring  lunettes  to  note  that  when  they 
look  towards  Iselle  and  Antoine  they  shape  them¬ 
selves  into  a  twinkling  smile  so  much  like  Iselle’s 
own.  Then  her  thoughts  are  vacillating  between  the 
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village  church  of  S>t.  Croix  forty  years  ago  and  what 
it  will  look  like  on  Christmas  Day.  When  she 
slowly  turns  her  head  towards  the  old  man,  we  see 
her  eyes  and  countenance  take  a  more  thoughtful 
and  more  serious  expression,  exactly  like  that  of  the 
elder  daughter,  so  quietly  bending  over  her  cushion 
there.  Her  countenance  also  becomes  a  thought 
more  serious  as  her  ears  catch  the  sound  of  the  baby 
cough  from  behind  the  table-cover  there. 

And  so,  like  the  horological  work  of  St  Croix 
itself,  does  the  clockwork  of  humanity  move  cease¬ 
lessly  on.  Here  is  a  mechanism,  by  mere  age  and 
diurnal  wear  and  tear,  irreparably  stopping  and 
losing  its  utility  ;  there  is  another  to  replace  it. 
It  may  be  a  perfect  mechanism ;  it  may  be  one  of 
lesser  perfection  of  construction ;  it  may  be  one  so 
strong  and  so  adjustable  as  to  give  neither  trouble 
nor  call  for  repairs ;  it  may  be  an  agglomeration 
of  parts,  wondrous  and  intricate,  like  those  of  the 
wee  one  there  whose  main-spring  works  all  too 
feebly,  which  for  all  its  existence  may  give  cause  for 
solicitude  and  constant  trouble.  And  so,  swiftly, 
ceaselessly,  like  the  recondite  mechanism  of  artifice, 
does  the  great  mortal  clock  of  the  natural  world 
move  ever  on. 

Let  us  walk  a  few  steps  farther  between  the 
glistening  snow  walls  high  above  our  heads,  with 
the  fresh-fallen  snow  grating  and  cracking  crisply 
beneath  our  feet,  to  peep  through  a  shutter- crack 
into  the  timber  salon  of  the  little  village  auberge. 
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There  we  see  another  round  table,  another  brightly- 
burning  lamp,  another  circle  of  glass- converging 
spheres,  another  circle  of  smiling  faces,  their  owners 
all  at  work.  At  an  adjoining  table  are  half  a  dozen 
old  men  playing  some  game  of  cards,  different  to 
ours,  and  which  we  cannot  understand  :  down  go 
the  cards  with  a  thud  one  after  another,  and  down 
go  the  scores,  for  they  are  chalked  on  the  age- 
darkened  table-top.  An  old  mountaineer,  with  a 
bushy  beard  and  grizzled  face,  is  singing  a  national 
song,  the  while  beating  time  for  himself  with  his 
long  pipe,  which  he  holds  by  the  bowl  and  waves 
baton-like  from  side  to  side  before  his  face.  Now 
as  a  signal  he  waves  it  in  a  circle  above  his  head, 
and  all  the  lads  and  lasses  round  the  lace- work  table 
there,  without  desisting  from  their  labours,  join  in 
chorus,  which  by  the  harmonious  merging  of  the 
clear  sopromi  of  the  girls,  the  robust  baritone  of  the 
s'wains,  and  the  very  grave  hassi  of  the  old  men,  is 
grandly  harmonious. 

Thus  did  the  lace-making  industry  of  St.  Croix 
go  on,  an  occupation  which  happily  meant  not  alone 
harmless  amusement,  but  bread  and  cheese,  and, 
indeed,  something  more,  for  we  are  told  that  the 
gentilles  dentellihres  de  St.  Croix,  les  plus  hahiles, 
could  earn  a  good  return  from  their  occupation. 

Shall  such  a  picture  of  domiciliary  industry  be 
again  produced  in  a  Garden  City  ?  I  cannot  say  ! 
No  one  can  say  but — the  ladies !  Should  they  choose, 
it  shall  he !  At  least,  so  it  would  appear  if  we 
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are  to  believe  the  following  statement  which  has 
recently  appeared  in  several  of  our  London  papers  : 

‘  Through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Lace  Associa¬ 
tion,  formed  a  few  years  ago  under  the  patronage  of 
Queen  Victoria,  an  old  and  interesting  industry  in 
Buckinghamshire  has  been  revived  with  gratifying 
success,  and,  since  its  establishment  in  1897,  more 
than  £3,500  worth  of  lace  has  been  bought  and  sold 
by  the  organization,  which  supplies  its  workers  with 
regular  employment  and  provides  them  with  designs 
copied  from  old  patterns.  Owing  to  the  generous 
patronage  of  the  ladies  of  the  county,  the  revival 
of  this  branch  of  artistic  work  is  extending  more 
and  more,  and  Buckinghamshire  lace  has  now  a 
distinct  place  of  its  own  in  high-class  trousseaux. 

To  read  such  was  certainly  most  gratifying,  and 
the  reference  to  a  ‘  trousseau  ’  immediately  set  one 
thinking  whether  a  marriage  between  the  debutant 
Garden  City  and  this  still  youthful  Lace  Associa¬ 
tion  could  not  be  ‘  arranged  ’ —  as  the  ‘  society  ’ 

■  papers  would  have  put  it.  To  my  non-maternal 
mind  it  appeared  most  promising  and  feasible,  but 
at  the  very  first  step  I  entered  upon  a  serious 
difficulty,  for  the  bridegroom  was  nowhere  to  be 
found.  The  kind  ladies  who  had  acted  so  efficiently 
as  foster-mothers,  and  who  were  so  solicitous  in 
regard  to  his  prospects  in  the  world  whether  it 
were  due  to  excess  of  modesty  or  lack  of  com¬ 
mercial  instinct  upon  their  part  cannot  be  said 
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as  will  be  seen  from  the  extract,  quite  omitted  to 
give  publicity  to  his  address.  Nothing  daunted  in 
a  good  cause,  I  poured  out  my  troubles  into  the 
willing  ear  of  Mr.  Alan  Cole,  C.B.,  of  His  Majesty’s 
Science  and  Art  Department ;  but  although  Mr. 
Cole  told  me  more  than  I  had  ever  heard  about 
lace  and  the  ‘  ins  and  outs  ’  of  the  lace  industry, 
yet  he  could  give  me  no  inkling  of  the  missing 
address.  From  Sir  Arthur  Bigge,  e’en  from  the 
‘  Privy  Purse,’  nothing  but  courtesy  emanated,  until, 
by  the  kind  intervention  of  Lady  Bothschild,  I 
found  the  President  of  the  North  Buckinghamshire 
Lace  Association,  in  the  person  of  Mrs.  Walter 
Carlile,  to  be  intimately  identified  with  the  retiring 
— though  advancing — industry.  All  this  took 
several  weeks,  during  which  I  several  times 
wondered  if  a  busy  bride,  intent  upon  seeing  the 
finishing  touches  put  to  her  trousseau  and  the  rich 
laces  carefully  deposited  in  her  trunks,  would  have 
had  the  patience  to  have  found  out  from  whence 
the  home-made  product  was  procurable,  or  whether 
it  would  not  have  ended  in  the  order  going  to  the 
sturdy  Flammond  or  the  sloe-eyed  Lombardian. 

The  name  which  comes  uppermost  to  one’s  mind 
in  connection  with  hand  lace-making  is  undoubtedly 
Honiton,  and  certain  it  is  that  Devonshire  has 
played  the  most  important  part  in  connection  with 
this  subject.  The  industry  appears  to  have  been 
carried  on  continuously  in  Devonshire  for  more 
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than  two  hundred  years.  In  the  churchyard  at 
Honiton  there  is  a  table-tomb  with  a  very  ancient 
inscription  on  a  brass  inserted  in  it ;  it  runs  thus  : 
‘  Here  lyeth  y*^  body  of  James  Hodge,  of  Honiton, 
in  y®  County  of  Devonshire,  (Bone  lace-siller,  hath 
given  unto  the  poore  of  Honinton  P’ishe,  the 
benyfitt  of  £100.  for  ever.)  who  deceased  y®  27  of 
July  A®  D°  1617.  Hltatse  svse  50.  Remember 
the  Poore.’ 

The  industry  is  said  to  have  been  introduced 
into  Devonshire  by  sundry  Flemings,  who  took 
refuge  in  England  during  the  persecutions  of  the 
Duke  of  Alva.  The  jDarish  register  of  Honiton 
contains  many  names  of  Flemish  origin,  whilst  up 
to  a  comparatively  recent  date  the  Honiton  lace- 
makers  were  many  of  them  of  Flemish  origin.  It 
is  clear  that  the  manufacture  was  well  established 
as  early  as  1630,  as  Westcote,  the  Devonshire 
historian,  then  wrote  :  ‘  Here  is  made  abundance  of 
bone-lace,  a  pretty  toy  now  greatly  in  request ;  and 
therefore  the  town  may  say,  with  merry  Martial : 
“  Hie  ego  sum  nulli  nugarum  laude  secundus.”  ’ 

‘  In  praise  for  toys  such  as  this, 

Honiton  second  to  none  is.’ 

For  a  long  time  the  industry,  although  extensive, 
consisted  principally  in  producing  the  net,  or 
‘  Honiton  Ground  ’ — a  net  much  like  the  present 
machine-net — in  which  the  sprigs,  first  separately 
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made,  were  worked  in  on  the  pillow.  Net  made  in 
this  way  of  the  finest  thread  procured  from 
Antwerp,  the  price  of  which  in  1790  was  as  much 
as  <£70  per  pound,  was  necessarily  very  expensive. 
An  ordinary  lady’s  veil  of  this  kind  would  cost 
from  twenty  to  thirty  guineas.  But  a  great 
change  was  destined  to  take  place,  for  upon  the 
introduction  of  machine-made  net  in  1808  under 
Heathcoat’s  patent,  the  guineas  became  reduced 
to  shillings,  and  subsequently  to  as  many  pence. 
Hence  the  hand-made  net  industry  could  scarcely 
be  carried  on,  as  a  living  wage  was  hardly  ob¬ 
tainable  from  it.  The  depression  thus  caused 
continued  for  some  twenty  years,  when  Queen 
Adelaide  ordered  a  Honiton  lace  dress  to  be  made 
of  Honiton  sprigs  sewn  upon  machine-net.  This 
gave  a  certain  impetus,  but  not  of  a  very  lasting 
nature,  as  few  ladies  followed  the  example  set  until 
Queen  Victoria  ordered  her  bridal  dress  to  be  made 
of  Honiton  lace.  This  was  ordered  to  be  made  up 
of  Honiton  sprigs  connected  together  by  a  variety 
of  open-work  all  worked  by  hand  and  upon  the 
pillow.  This  beautiful  dress  was  made  at  Beer, 
and  cost  .£1,000. 

From  the  date  of  our  late  Queen’s  order  the 
industry  revived.  The  fashion  was  set,  and  demand 
followed,  affording  a  good  livelihood  to  the  female 
labouring  population,  numbering  many  thousands  of 
hands,  and  dwelling  in  that  part  of  Devonshire 
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A  Lace-maker  and  her  Bobbin-winding  Machine. 
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comprising  Seaton,  Exmouth,  Exeter,  and  Honiton. 
From  that  time  to  the  present  it  has  held  its  own, 
due  to  the  solicitude  of  ladies,  foremost  among  them 
having  been  the  late  Mrs.  Treadwin,  of  Exeter, 
whose  successful  work  is  continued  by  Mrs. 
Herbert.  Most  valuable,  also,  has  been  the  work 
of  Mrs.  Fowler  and  her  school  at  Honiton,  and 
that  of  Miss  Radford  at  Sidmouth  ;  whilst  the 
introduction  of  Italian  lace -making  by  Miss 
Bowden  at  Beer,  and  the  elevating  effect  of 
Miss  Audrey  Trevelyan’s  beautiful  adaptations 
at  Seaton,  have  gone  far  to  crown  with  success 
the  laudable  effects  of  revivification.  The  industry 
has  always  been  a  cottage  one,  and  in  the  mild 
climate  of  Devonshire  frequently  an  al  fresco 
one.  So  that  the  tourist,  amid  the  picturesque 
valleys  and  coombes,  may  often  hap  upon  a  prettily 
embowered  living  picture  formed  by  a  young  lace- 
worker  with  her  pillow  on  her  lap,  or  an  aged 
matron,  seated  in  her  rustic  doorway,  overhung 
with  vine,  clematis,  or  jessamine,  rapidly  plying  her 
lace-sticks  from  side  to  side  to  produce  sprig  or 
border — a  worker  recalling  the  lines  of  Cowper  : 

‘  Yon  cottager,  who  weaves  at  her  own  door, 

Pillow  and  bobbins  all  her  little  store, 

Content,  though  mean,  and  eheerful,  if  not  gay. 
Shuffling  her  threads  about  the  livelong  day. 

Just  earns  a  seanty  pittance,  and  at  night 
Lies  down  secure,  her  heart  and  poeket  light.’ 

Women’s  work  in  regard  to  the  revival  of  this 
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fascinating  industry  is  more  forcibly  apparent  in 
those  counties  in  which  it  had  become  all  but 
extinct,  and  it  is  the  work  of  these  pioneers  which 
we  find  being  perpetuated  to-day  through  the 
instrumentality  of  other  ladies,  who  have  banded 
themselves  together  with  this  object.  The  several 
lace  associations  which  now  exist  are  of  quite  recent 
date,  whereas  the  work  of  the  pioneers  extends 
back  a  considerable  number  of  years.  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  refer  to  the  revivification  of  antique 
torchon  or  linen-lace,  and  in  regard  to  this  the 
Hon.  Rose  Hubbard  informs  me  that  the  first 
efforts  were  made  more  than  thirty-five  years  ago, 
whilst  with  regard  to  the  revival  of  the  North¬ 
amptonshire  industry,  I  learn  from  Mrs.  Harrison 
that  she  went  to  reside  in  the  village  of  Paulers 
Pary,  near  Towcester,  in  Northamptonshire,  in 
1883. 

At  that  time  Paulers  Pury  was  a  poor  and 
straggling  village  of  some  1,200  inhabitants, 
although  many  years  before  that  date  it  had  been 
one  of  the  chief  centres  of  the  Bucks  lace-workers. 
Indeed,  some  of  the  finest  lace  in  the  late  Queen’s 
trousseau  had  come  from  thence.  For  a  score  or 
more  years  Mr.  Rose — one  of  the  best  of  the  old 
lace-buyers — had  had  his  headquarters  there,  and 
the  employment  produced  by  his  purchases  proved 
more  remunerative  than  agriculture  ;  for  whereas 
from  the  latter  an  average  wage  of  from  eight  to 
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An  Old  Couple  :  Buckinghamshire  Lace-workers. 

Photographed  hy  Miss  Bnrrowes,  Buckingham  Lace  Association. 
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ten  shillings  only  was  obtainable,  the  prices  paid 
to  skilled  lace-makers  were  so  considerable  that 
some  of  the  men  and  boys,  one  is  informed,  earned 
a  guinea  a  week  at  their  pillows. 

The  causes  of  the  decline  of  this  hand  industry 
were  many.  Firstly,  the  invention  of  mechanical 
means  of  producing  the  beautiful  fabrics,  and 
the  setting  up  of  machinery  in  Nottingham  and 
other  Northern  towns,  where  was  manufactured,  in 
large  quantities,  imitation  lace  of  beautiful  design 
and  finish,  and  of  extraordinary  cheapness  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  hand-made  article.  Secondly,  the 
prejudice  created  amongst  philanthropic  people  by 
the  harsh  and  unhealthy  treatment  of  very  young 
children  in  the  little  lace-schools  held  at  that  time 
in  every  Midland  village.  Thirdly,  the  keeping  of 
girls  at  home  from  service  in  order  that  they  might 
make  lace,  and  the  consequent  lack  and  inefficiency 
of  modern  household  servants.  Fourthly,  the  pass¬ 
ing  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  which  caused 
the  establishment  of  a  good  school  in  each  village, 
made  daily  attendance  compulsory,  and  entirely  did 
away  with  the  old-fashioned  ‘  lace  ’  and  ‘  dame  ’ 
schools,  the  latter  having  been  hitherto  considered 
sufficient  for  the  educational  needs  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  population. 

How  the  revival  of  hand  lace-making  in  North¬ 
amptonshire  came  to  be  entered  upon  is  interesting, 
for  it  was  quasi  accidental.  ‘  When  I  came  to 
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Paulers  Pury,’  says  Mrs.  Harrison,  ‘  no  really 
good  or  fine  lace  was  made  in  the  village.  A  lace- 
buyer  from  a  distance  came  once  a  month  to  a 
cottage  on  the  green,  and  a  few  elderly  women 
took  their  work  to  him — chiefly  Maltese  lace  made 
with  coarse  thread  and  of  debased  design.  The 
village  was  very  poverty-stricken,  and  in  the  winter 
men  and  boys  suffered  for  many  weeks  from  scarcity 
of  work,  owing  to  the  acreage  of  arable  land  of  the 
village  being  small  in  comparison  to  the  population.’ 

At  this  time  a  circumstance  occurred  which  had  a 
remarkable  effect,  for,  to  her  surprise,  Mrs.  Harrison, 
in  October,  1883,  received  a  letter  from  H.R.H. 
the  Duchess  of  Edinburgh  (now  Duchess  of  Saxe- 
Coburg),  containing  a  cheque  for  a  considerable  sum 
of  money,  with  the  request  that  a  large  quantity 
of  fine,  narrow  Bucks  lace,  of  which  a  pattern  was 
enclosed  (this  having  been  originally  made  for  Queen 
Victoria’s  trousseau),  should  be  made  and  supplied 
to  her.  ‘  After  considerable  trouble  and  per¬ 
suasion,’  says  Mrs.  Harrison,  ‘I  managed  to  induce 
some  of  the  older  women  to  undertake  the  work 
for  this  order.  It  was  completed  within  two  years, 
and  from  the  moment  I  received  it  the  idea  of 
reviving  the  old  industry  (purged  from  its  former 
abuses)  took  possession  of  my  mind,  and  has  since 
formed  the  chief  aim  and  pleasure  of  my  life.’ 

Mrs.  Harrison’s  good  intentions  and  the  efforts 
of  those  led  by  her  have  borne  good  fruit.  ‘At 
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Samples  of  Lace  produced  by  Mrs.  Harrison's  Workers. 

A,  ‘  Orost  Bough,’  very  fine  old  Bucks  ‘Footing’;  B,  Old  Bucks  Point,  showing 
all  welhknown  stitches — ‘cloth  ’  stitch,  ‘Honeycomb,’  ‘  May-blossom,’  ‘Plait,’  etc.  ; 
C,  ‘  Bee-hive,’  one  of  the  oldest  Bucks  patterns. 
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Samples  of  Lace  produced  by  Mrs.  Harrison’s  Workers. 

A,  fine  old  Bucks  Lace  ;  B,  ‘  Queen  Anne,  ’  the  oldest  and  one  of  the  finest  Point  Lace 
made  ;  C,  ‘  Oak  Leaf,’  old  Bucks  Lace. 
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this  moment  in  Paulers  Pury  about  140  women 
and  girls  make  lace,  the  latter  chiefly  between  the 
ages  of  twelve  and  fifteen,  as  we  try  carefully 
to  avoid  the  old  error  of  allowing  the  industry  to 
interfere  with  the  profession  of  domestic  service. 
With  regard  to  earnings,  a  married  woman  with  a 
family,  and  all  her  own  home  work,  washing,  etc.,  on 
her  hands,  will  earn  from  3s.  6d.  to  4s.  weekly  ; 
a  married  woman  without  children,  or  a  single 
woman,  double  that  amount.  For  the  last  eight 
or  nine  years  I  have  frequently  paid  skilled  workers 
as  much  as  15s.  or  £1  weekly.  Although  such 
earnings  may  be  considered  paltry  in  comparison 
with  those  gained  by  factory  hands,  yet  it  must  be 
remembered  that  lace-making  is  essentially  and 
entirely  a  home  industry,  and  can  be  carried  on 
without  neglecting  home  duties.  The  expense  of 
thread,  etc.,  is  nominal,  and  the  work  can  be  per¬ 
formed  without  fatigue  or  roughness  or  wear  and 
tear  of  any  sort.’ 

During  the  last  twelve  years  the  industry  has 
spread  most  encouragingly  throughout  the  Midlands. 
After  much  importunity,  Mrs.  Harrison  obtained 
from  the  Northants  County  Council  a  yearly 
grant  of  £15.  By  means  of  this  small  grant  five 
village  classes  are  carried  on  annually  in  the  county. 
The  expense  of  each  class  is  £3,  and  in  each  eight 
pupils  receive  instruction  from  a  skilled  teacher. 
These  same  skilled  teachers  have  held  classes  in 
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other  counties,  and  quite  a  brisk  trade  in  ‘  village- 
made  ’  pillows,  bobbins,  and  all  lace-making  acces¬ 
sories  is  carried  on. 

The  outcome  of  this  pioneer  work  was  the 
Midland  Lace  Association  for  the  Counties  of 
Northamptonshire,  Buckinghamshire,  and  Bedford¬ 
shire,  which  owes  its  origin  in  1891  to  the  united 
efforts  of  several  ladies,  who  had  at  their  head 
the  late  Countess  Spencer.  An  exhibition,  opened 
by  H.E.H.  the  Duchess  of  Teck,  was  held  in 
Northampton.  Great  interest  was  excited,  and 
from  that  day  an  impetus  was  given  to  the  lace- 
makers.  A  large  amount  of  lace  is  now  sold  by 
the  agents  of  the  Association,  and  many  cottagers 
in  the  various  villages  thereby  obtain  very  sub¬ 
stantial  help.  Local  exhibitions  are  held  from 
time  to  time,  and  the  Association  has  always  a 
stall  of  beautiful  lace  at  the  Home  Arts  and 
Industries  Exhibition  held  at  the  Albert  Hall. 
The  laces  made  vary  from  the  finest  point  ground 
to  the  thick  linen  torchons,  the  patterns  still 
made  being  frequently  extremely  old  ones.  Some 
of  the  workers  who  thus  obtain  employment  are  of 
great  age,  yet  their  work  is  exquisitely  done.  In 
some  of  the  villages  under  the  supervision  of  this 
Association  classes  for  instruction  have  been  begun, 
and  the  County  Council  occasionally  aid  with  small 
grants  for  paid  teachers.  Since  the  foundation  of 
the  Midland  Lace  Association,  the  good  work  of 
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Mrs.  George  Smith,  one  of  the  Hon.  Rose  Hubbard’s 
Workers. 
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which  has  been  aided,  with  so  much  earnest 
energy,  by  Miss  Isham,  of  Oak  Lodge,  Duston, 
Northampton,  who  acts  in  the  dual  capacity  of 
honorary  secretary  and  treasurer,  others  of  a 
similar  kind  have  been  established  in  different 
parts  of  the  country. 

In  regard  to  Buckinghamshire  lace  there  are 
two  varieties — known  as  Italian  and  Greek  guipure 
— differing  entirely  from  pillow-point,  and  much 
speculation  has  arisen  as  to  how  this  industry  came 
to  have  its  birth  and  to  be  confined  exclusively  to 
two  or  three  villages  in  the  heart  of  a  ‘  pillow-point’ 
country.  The  explanation,  however,  is  as  simple 
as  it  is  pleasing.  Over  thirty -five  years  ago  the 
work  of  reproduction  of  antique  linen  lace  was 
started  in  the  small  parish  of  Addington,  near 
Winslow,  Bucks,  its  initiation  being  entirel}^  due 
to  the  Hon.  Lucy  Hubbard,  second  daughter  of  the 
late  Lord  Addington,  a  lady  who  possessed  a 
singular  love  of  lace,  and  a  natural  gift  enabling 
her  to  classify  and  appreciate  it  at  its  proper  value. 
It  was  Miss  Hubbard,  indeed,  who  set  on  foot  the 
first  practical  revival  of  the  lace  industry  in  North 
Bucks,  subsequently  employing  between  thirty 
and  forty  women  ;  these,  working  under  her  direc¬ 
tions,  copied  from  lace  in  the  possession  of  the 
Addington  family  a  considerable  number  of  antique 
designs  in  Italian,  Flemish,  and  Continental  pillow 
laces,  some  of  them  of  great  beauty  and  intricacy 
VOL.  II.  63 
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of  pattern.  The  manufacture,  moreover,  has  not 
been  confined  to  white  lace,  for  black  silk  and  fine 
black  thread  borders  of  much  beauty  have  recently 
been  produced.  Among  such  was  some  exquisite 
lace  of  Brussels  pattern,  about  4  inches  wide, 
copied  by  command  of  the  Queen  from  lace  in  the 
possession  of  Her  late  Majesty  Queen  Victoria. 
The  old  Buckinghamshire  half-stitch,  although  not 
absolutely  neglected,  still  was  not  made  to  the  same 
extent  as  the  heavier  linen  laces  known  as  guipures, 
and  of  designs  dating  from  the  days  of  Louis  XVI. 

At  the  present  moment  it  is  the  sister  of  the 
above-mentioned  lady — the  Hon.  Rose  Hubbard, 
of  Seven  Gables,  Addington,  Winslow — who  con¬ 
tinues  and  has  amplified  the  industry  of  linen 
lace-making,  the  number  of  workers  employed  by 
her  having  been  increased  to  between  sixty  and 
seventy.  Every  year  new  patterns  are  adopted, 
in  order  to  keep  the  supply  up  to  date,  both  in 
design  and  colour.  This  style  of  lace,  it  appears, 
is  especially  well  adapted  for  ladies’  dresses,  blouses, 
children’s  frocks,  table  linen,  and  such  like,  as  well 
as  ecclesiastical  work  and  furniture.  I  have  spoken 
of  the  introduction  and  growth  of  ‘  making  up  ’ 
in  the  town  of  Nottingham,  and  it  is  therefore 
interesting  to  note  that  Miss  Hubbard  has  added 
a  department  for  the  production  of  ready-made 
articles  of  dress  and  furniture,  such  as  tablecloths 
and  chair-backs.  The  whole  of  the  lace  is  made 


A  Group  of  Lace-makers. 

Photo  by  F.  Newman,  Woburn  Sands,  Beds. 
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on  the  pillow  by  the  wives  of  the  cottagers  within 
a  five-mile  radius  of  Addington,  which  accounts  for 
the  concentration  referred  to.  The  workers  receive 
payment  for  the  lace  as  it  progresses.  The  thread 
used  is  of  the  purest  flax  procurable,  no  cotton 
being  employed  even  in  the  finest  edgings  to  hand¬ 
kerchiefs  ;  this  precaution  endues  the  lace  with  a 
durability  too  often  lacking.  Miss  Hubbard  is 
assisted  in  this  good  and  successful  work  by  Miss 
King,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  some  of  the 
photographs  I  reproduce. 

Another  energetic  worker  in  connection  with 
Buckinghamshire  lace  is  Miss  M.  Burrowes,  of 
Moreton  Manor  House,  Buckingham.  ‘  I  started  the 
revival  of  Buckinghamshire  (or  half-stitch  lace,  as 
it  is  locally  called)  in  my  district  and  surrounding 
villages,’  Miss  Burrowes  communicates,  ^  some  ten 
years  ago,  and  through  the  kindly  efforts  and  help 
of  friends  met  with  much  success.  Many  beautiful 
parchments  were  given  by  friends,  which  were  of 
great  use  ;  some  of  these  were  apparently  from  100 
to  200  years  old,  and  specimens  of  lace  made  from 
the  same  parchments  can  be  seen  in  the  South 
Kensington  Museum.  I  was  able  to  help  and 
employ  some  of  the  workers  the  late  Duke  of 
Buckingham  had  taken  so  much  interest  in  and 
assisted  more  than  twenty  years  ago.  The  workers 
are  for  the  most  part  elderly,  but,  where  possible, 
the  younger  women  are  persuaded  to  take  the 
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industry  up  again,  as  they  generally  have  learnt  or 
know  something  about  it  to  some  extent.  A  few 
children  are  learning  in  many  of  the  villages,  but 
the  lessons  and  help  must  be  given  privately,  as 
the  Technical  Education  Department  is  of  no  real 
assistance.  The  lace  now  made  in  this  district 
is  pronounced  by  connoisseurs  to  be  the  most 
beautiful  of  its  kind  seen  in  England  for  many 
years,  and  specimens  of  it  have  been  selected  for 
the  American  Exhibition  to  be  held  at  St.  Louis. 
Lace-making  is  one  of  the  most  thrifty  and  least 
troublesome  of  home  industries,  and  can  always  be 
done  at  home  at  an  almost  nominal  expense.  In 
this  district  only,  £500  was  paid  to  the  workers 
during  the  last  twelve  months  (1903).’ 

In  addition  to  the  classes  and  instruction 
already  referred  to  as  having  first  been  inaugurated 
in  Northamptonshire,  private  classes  have  also 
been  held  in  Herefordshire,  Staffordshire,  and 
Nottinghamshire,  with  great  success.  In  con¬ 
cluding  the  particulars  and  details  so  kindly 
sent,  Mrs.  Harrison  adds  :  ‘  May  I  say  that 

throughout  rural  England  there  is  no  more  de¬ 
serving,  industrious,  or  respectable  class  than  our 
lace-makers.  Aged  widows  ekeing  out  precarious 
resources  or  a  scanty  allowance  ;  delicate,  crippled, 
or  even  deformed  girls — unfit  for  service  or  any 
active  employment — busy  married  women  snatching 
an  hour  to  “  set  to  their  pillers,”  while  the  boys 


Photos  kindly  taken  by  Miss  Rosemary  Harrison,  herself  an  adept  at  lace-making. 
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and  girls  are  at  afternoon  school  and  the  baby  in 
the  cradle  ;  children  in  the  difficult,  period  between 
leaving  school  and  taking  a  first  place — such  are 
our  lace-makers  of  to-day  !  Surely  all  will  agree 
with  me  that  every  encouragement  should  be  given 
them  to  grow  yearly  more  perfect  in  their  skilled 
and  beautiful  industry.’ 

Such  words  could  not,  I  think,  be  addressed  to 
more  appreciative  ears  than  those  of  the  members 
of  the  ‘  W  omen’s  League  ’  of  Garden  City,  and 
for  that  purpose  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  repro¬ 
duce  them.  For  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is 
far  from  the  desire  of  these  pioneers  that  the 
resultant  good  should  be  confined  to  the  villages 
over  whose  destinies  they  in  a  large  measure 
preside  ;  they  would  be  of  the  first  to  welcome 
co-operation  to  the  end  of  beneficial  extension. 
Indeed,  the  President  of  the  North  Bucks  Lace 
Association — outcome  of  the  example  set  by  Mrs. 
Harrison’s  Northamptonshire  Association — already 
foreshadows  such  amalgamation.  I  give  the  opinion 
in  Mrs.  Carlile’s  own  words  :  ‘  In  this,  as  in  all 
enterprises,  union  is  strength,  and  perhaps  the  hest 
and  eventual  solution  of  the  problems  of  the  lace 
industry  will  be  to  amalgamate  all  existing  associa¬ 
tions  into  one  body.  It  will  be  seen  that  our  aims 
afford  scope  for  much  patient  toil,  also  for  much 
interest ;  that  they  cannot  be  attained  in  one  year, 
nor  in  seven,  but  that  the  progress  already  made 
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justifies  our  perseverance  and  our  hope  of  great 
and  lasting  success.’ 

Whether  lace-making  be  regarded  as  an  art  or 
as  an  industry,  an  art  it  may  fairly  claim  to  be — 
the  only  art  except,  perhaps,  the  closely-allied  one 
of  needlework  that  women  have  originated  and 
developed  for  themselves  ;  a  genuine,  though  limited, 
expression  of  the  aesthetic  instinct  that  finds  its 
highest  utterance  in  architecture — an  art  of  form 
unaided  by  colour. 

From  the  open-work  embroidery  and  network 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  first  needle-point,  then  pillow- 
lace  were  evolved,  till  they  came  by  the  middle 
of  the  fifteenth  century  to  be  recognised  as  a 
distinct  craft  in  the  great  industrial  cities  of  Italy 
and  Flanders,  and  from  these  centres  lace  and 
lace-makers  found  their  way  to  every  country  in 
Europe.  Venice  stood  then,  as  now,  unrivalled 
for  needle-point,  Brussels  ranking  second  ;  while 
pillow-lace  was  made  in  greatest  perfection  at 
Mechlin,  Lille,  Valenciennes,  and  Ypres.  Some 
writers  assert  that  the  art  was  indigenous  to  these 
islands  ;*  but  whether  it  be  so  or  not,  we  have 
in  lace,  as  in  much  else,  learned  a  great  deal  from 
our  Continental  neighbours.  Tradition  has  it  that 

*  It  is  also  claimed  for  Italy  and  for  Flanders,  and  from  a 
picture  by  Quentin  Matsys  painted  in  1495  we  have  evidence 
that  the  making  of  pillow-lace  was  known  in  Flanders  at  that 
early  date. 
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Katherine  of  Aragon  and  her  ladies,  while  living 
in  retirement  at  Ampthill,  in  Bedfordshire,  from 
1531  to  1533,  awaiting  the  reply  to  the  Queen’s 
final  appeal  to  Rome,  solaced  their  weary  time 
of  suspense  by  teaching  the  peasant-women  of  the 
neighbourhood  all  kinds  of  beautiful  needlework, 
especially  ‘cut  work,’  which  is  now  known  as 
‘  drawn-thread  work,’  and  point  lace.  And  though 
some  elementary  knowledge  of  lace-making  may 
already  have  existed,  Queen  Katherine  is  regarded 
as  the  foundress  of  the  lace  industry  in  the  Mid¬ 
lands  ;  and  the  lace-makers’  festival,  ‘  Cattern’s 
Day,’  instituted  in  her  honour,  has  only  died  out 
within  the  memory  of  the  present  generation.  But 
it  is  to  Flanders  that  English  lace  owes  its  develop¬ 
ment,  if  not  its  origin.  During  the  latter  half  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  hundreds  of  the  refugees 
who  fled  from  the  desolating  Spanish  wars  and 
religious  persecutions  in  the  Netherlands  settled  in 
England,  and  spread  their  superior  skill  in  pillow- 
lace  and  wood-carving  throughout  the  Midland 
counties.  It  is  Flanders  lace  that  the  women 
of  Buckinghamshire,  Bedfordshire,  Oxford,  and 
Northamptonshire,  make  to  this  day,  and  some 
of  their  work  is  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from 
that  of  Ypres,  Lille,  and  Valenciennes  of  corre¬ 
sponding  date.  Devonshire  also  learnt  the  art 
from  Dutch  exiles.  Honiton  lace,  both  pillow  and 
point,  is  of  the  Brussels  school,  but  bears  traces, 
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too,  of  later  French  influence,  distinctly  attributable 
to  the  Huguenot  Avorkers  driven  to  our  shores 
from  Alengon  and  Argentan,  of  whom  I  have 
spoken  in  connection  with  the  silk  industry.  In 
Ireland,  where  the  art  has  been  carried  on  and 
handed  down  almost  entirely  in  convents,  the  work 
is  Italian  and  Spanish  in  character. 

In  England  the  industry  throve  and  grew  to 
vast  proportions,  while  the  Netherlanders,  with 
the  recuperative  power  inherent  in  the  dogged, 
persevering  genius  of  their  race,  having  achieved 
their  freedom,  set  to  work  to  restore  their  shattered 
industries,  to  regain  their  commercial  supremacy, 
and,  spurred  on  by  the  keen  competition  that  their 
own  martyrs  to  the  faith  had  done  so  much  to 
create,  outdid  themselves  in  beauty  of  design  and 
delicacy  of  workmanship.  The  various  schools  of 
lace  each  borrowed  in  turn  from  the  other  ;  the 
flower  patterns,  faithfully  copied  from  Nature  by 
the  garden-loving  Braban9ois,  were  adopted  by  the 
workers  of  Alengon  and  Venice ;  the  intricate 
stitches  of  the  points  de  France  and  gros  point  de 
Venise  were  reproduced  by  Honiton  and  Brussels, 
and  imitated  again  in  bobbin-made  fabrics,  such  as 
point  d' Angleterre  and  point  duchesse,  till  elabora¬ 
tion  and  manual  skill  could  go  no  further. 

After  the  Golden  Age  comes  inevitably  the  period 
of  decadence.  After  two  centuries  of  excess  of  luxury, 
a  reaction  in  favour  of  simplicity  set  in  ;  lace  went 
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out  of  fashion,  and  was  to  a  great  extent  discarded 
for  muslin  and  blonde.  The  democratic  spirit  that 
began  to  make  itself  felt  throughout  Europe  towards 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  culminated 
in  the  French  Revolution,  went  far  to  destroy,  or 
at  least  paralyze,  art  in  all  its  branches  ;  and  during 
the  forty  years  following  that  cataclysm  the  art  of 
lace-making,  spasmodically  revived  by  the  short¬ 
lived  glories  of  the  First  Empire,  languished  to 
the  verge  of  extinction.  In  1812  it  received 
another  blow  by  the  invention  of  machine-made 
net,  and  only  the  patronage  of  the  Church  in 
Catholic  countries  and  the  personal  interest  of 
royalty  in  England  kept  it  alive.  In  1822  a 
petition  was  sent  to  Queen  Adelaide  on  behalf 
of  the  distressed  workers  of  Devonshire,  to  which 
she  at  once  responded  by  giving  an  order  for 
£1,000  worth  of  lace.  The  Duchess  of  Kent 
followed  her  example,  and  Queen  Victoria  did 
more  perhaps  than  anyone  to  restore  and  encourage 
what  would  otherwise  have  been  by  now  a  lost 
art.  But  so  far  had  it  fallen  into  decay  that, 
when  her  late  Majesty  required  a  large  amount  of 
Honiton  and  Midland  lace  for  her  trousseau,  much 
difficulty  was  experienced  in  procuring  workers 
sufficiently  skilled  to  supply  it.  The  impetus  thus 
given,  however,  was  strong  while  it  lasted,  and  for 
the  time  lace  commanded  so  good  a  price  that 
boys  were  taught  to  make  it ;  even  grown  men 
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worked  at  the  pillow  to  supplement  their  scanty 
labourers’  wages.  The  Great  Exhibition  of  1851 
served  as  a  fresh  encouragement  ;  but  the  rapid 
improvement  in  machine-made  lace,  and  the  curious 
deterioration  in  public  taste  so  noticeable  in  the 
earlier  half  of  the  Victorian  period,  combined  to 
war  against  the  delicate  art,  and  again  for  thirty 
years  or  more  it  almost  disappeared. 

‘  Victoria  •  the  Good  ’ — if  one  only  takes  the 
trouble  to  reflect — appears  never  to  have  lost  an 
opportunity  of  benefiting,  by  the  fostering  of 
industry,  the  most  humble  of  her  subjects,  and 
this  estimable  trait  in  her  continued  to  the  day  of 
her  death.  As  late  as  1898  we  find  her  thus 
utilizing  her  vast  influence  by  becoming  patron 
of  the  North  Buckinghamshire  Lace  Association, 
giving  her  orders  through  it,  and  exerting  bene¬ 
ficent  influence,  which,  happily,  has  lasted.  Upon 
the  formation  of  this  Association,  Mrs.  Walter 
Carlile  assumed  the  responsibility  of  presidency, 
and  has  continued  it.  She  writes  ; 

‘  I  may  say  for  myself,  as  for  all  concerned  with 
it,  that  its  work  has  been  indeed  a  labour  of  love, 
amply  repaid  by  the  unlooked-for  measure  of 
success  it  has  attained,  both  in  the  improvement 
of  the  work  and  in  the  genuine  interest  and 
appreciation  it  has  awakened  in  the  workers  and 
their  lovely  fabrics.’ 

The  younger  association  followed  the  example 
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Association. 


A,  Collarette  ;  B,  fine  specimen  of  ‘  Tulip  ’  Lace, 
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of  its  predecessors  to  which  I  have  referred,  and 
the  modus  should  be  mentioned,  as  it  would  form 
a  sound  guide  to  any  similar  organization  which 
might  be  formed  in  connection  with  the  Hertford¬ 
shire  Garden  City.  Some  seven  or  eight  ladies  of 
the  north  division  of  Buckinghamshire  constituted 
themselves  a  committee,  and  to  each  member  was 
assigned  the  care  of  so  many  villages,  in  which 
she  undertook  to  seek  out  lace-workers,  supply 
them  with  the  good  designs  and  materials  provided 
by  the  association,  and  collect  the  lace  for  sale. 
Bucks  pillow-point  (the  term  ‘  point,’  by  the  way, 
is  used  of  this,  as  of  certain  other  forms  of  pillow- 
lace,  to  indicate  the  fineness  of  its  texture,  and  has 
nothing  to  do  with  needle-point)  is  of  the  genre  of 
Upper  Flanders  lace — a  fine  lace,  that  is,  of  flat 
surface,  generally  of  flowing  design,  the  main  out¬ 
lines  of  which  are  traced  with  a  thick  linen  thread 
or  ‘  gimp,’  and  worked  in  close  stitches,  while  the 
ground  is  filled  in  with  a  variety  of  open  patterns. 
It  is  made  on  a  bolster-shaped  pillow,  on  which 
a  strip,  10  to  12  inches  long,  of  the  design, 
pricked  on  parchment,  is  fastened  down.  As  the 
worker  finishes  one  length,  or  ‘  down,’  as  they 
call  it,  she  places  another  strip  of  the  design 
immediately  below  the  first,  and  so  continues  her 
work  round  and  round  the  pillow  until  the  required 
length  is  complete.  The  bobbins  used  vary  in 
number  according  to  the  width  and  closeness  of 
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the  design  ;  a  narrow  edging  can  be  made  with 
twenty,  while  four  or  five  hundred  may  be  wanted 
for  a  wide  flounce.  The  bobbins  are  amongst  the 
lace-maker’s  most  treasured  possessions ;  they  are  of 
bone  or  wood,  ornamented  in  many  ways,  and 
weighted  with  beads  hung  at  the  end.  Sometimes 
brass  or  silver  wire  is  twisted  round  the  handles  ; 
more  often  they  are  inscribed  with  names,  dates, 
or  mottoes,  and  form  a  homely  record  of  their 
owner’s  quiet  life.  ‘  Friendships  and  courtships,’ 
says  Mrs.  Carlile,  ‘  events  that  stirred  the  great 
world,  and  events  of  domestic  interest,  are  thus 
chronicled  ;  and  so  the  bobbins  are  a  daily  reminder 
to  the  girl  of  her  lover,  to  the  mother  of  her 
children,  to  the  old  woman  of  the  days  of  her 
youth.  Two  bobbins  of  the  same  set  now  in  my 
possession  contain  an  unwritten  romance.  On  one 
is  rudely  carved  the  words  “  Lydia  dear,”  and  the 
date  1798  ;  the  other  bears  the  following  verse, 
neatly  tattooed  in  red  and  blue  ; 

‘  “  When  this  you  see,  remember  me,  and  bear  me  in  your  mind ; 

For  all  the  world  is  naught  to  me  as  long  as  you  are  kind.”  ’ 

To  return  to  the  Lace  Association,  difficulties, 
as  is  the  rule,  were  at  first  formidable.  The  object 
was  not  only  revival  and  the  improved  condition  of 
the  workers,  but  also  elevation  in  style  of  the 
product.  Such  lace-makers  as  still  plied  their 
trade  had,  for  the  most  part,  given  up  the  fine 
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‘  half-stitch,’  as  it  is  locally  called,  for  coarse 
Maltese  and  torchon  edgings  ;  and  those  who  still 
clung  to  the  Bucks  point  worked  it  in  cotton,  with 
clumsy  thick  pins  and  cardboard  for  parchment. 
Much  persuasion  was  needed  to  induce  them  to 
use  the  finer  materials,  which  are,  of  course,  more 
troublesome  to  manipulate  ;  but  the  enormous  im¬ 
provement  in  the  results  obtained  soon  begot  in 
them  pride  of  work,  and  the  appreciable  rise  in 
the  price  their  work  commanded  reconciled  them 
to  the  increase  of  labour  and  care  requisite.  In 
the  same  way  the  old,  graceful,  flowing  patterns 
had  been  abandoned  for  stiff  and  clumsy  ones, 
devised  by  the  workers  themselves,  monotonous 
repetitions  of  one  conventional  flower  or  leaf  utterly 
devoid  of  artistic  merit,  that  showed  more  plainly 
than  all  else  to  what  a  low  ebb  the  fortunes  of 
lace-making  had  fallen.  Inquiry,  however,  led  to 
the  production  (where  they  had  escaped  being 
burnt  as  rubbish  or  melted  down  for  glue)  of  stores 
of  old  parchments  that  had  belonged  to  the  mothers 
and  grandmothers  of  the  present  generation  of 
lace-makers,  and  search  among  these  brought  to 
light  innumerable  treasures.  To  get  the  old  designs 
properly  and  accurately  pricked  on  new  parch¬ 
ments  was,  and  still  remains,  one  of  the  greatest 
difficulties.  It  is  a  well-paid  branch  of  the  work, 
and  might,  one  would  think,  be  taken  up  with 
advantage  by  poor  ladies’  guilds  or  schools  of  art. 
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It  requires  some  dexterity  and  a  little  knowledge 
of  drawing,  but  is  no  great  mystery. 

The  next  step,  the  supply  of  very  fine  linen 
thread  and  lace  pins,  was  comparatively  simple,  for 
the  path  had  been  smoothed  by  Mrs.  Harrison, 
who  had  previously  persuaded  the  manufacturers 
to  produce  once  more  linen  thread  fine  enough  for 
pillow-point,  and  pins  to  correspond.  The  impor¬ 
tance  of  using  linen  thread,  and  that  of  the  finest, 
is  sufficiently  obvious  with  regard  to  the  texture 
of  the  lace ;  but  besides  this,  the  worker’s  touch, 
on  which  the  beauty  and  evenness  of  the  lace  so 
largely  depend,  is  much  affected  by  her  materials. 
Every  worker  has  an  individual  way  of  handling 
the  bobbins  that  enables  her  work  to  be  recognised, 
not  only  by  herself,  but  by  connoisseurs,  from 
among  that  of  a  dozen  others  made  on  identical 
parchments,  and  fixes  its  relative  value  ;  and  the 
lightness  and  delicacy  of  touch  so  essential  to  the 
production  of  thoroughly  good  work  are  only 
to  be  acquired  by  the  use  of  thread  too  fragile 
for  heavy  handling.  Such  manipulation  must  be 
acquired  whilst  young,  while  the  fingers  remain 
supple  and  unspoilt  by  rougher  toil.  But  once 
thoroughly  learnt,  their  cunning  is  seldom  entirely 
lost ;  even  after  the  lapse  of  years  it  returns  with 
a  little  practice. 

It  might  be  thought  that  such  efforts  would  be 
rendered  nugatory  by  the  fact  that  most  of  these 
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girls  leave  home  as  soon  as  they  are  grown  up,  to 
find  employment  in  towns  as  servants,  shop-girls, 
and  suchlike.  This  undoubtedly  they  do.  Lace¬ 
making,  nevertheless,  still  remains  an  excellent 
resource  for  them — a  means  of  making  money  not 
to  be  despised  in  any  grade  of  life  in  which  they 
are  likely  to  find  themselves,  especially  after  they 
marry  ;  and  experience  shows  that  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  country  girls  marry  back  into  their 
own  neighbourhood  and  return  to  their  old  occu¬ 
pation. 

The  enterprise,  as  can  well  be  understood,  in¬ 
volved  considerable  outlay,  which  had  to  be  met 
by  subscriptions  until  a  steady  sale  of  the  lace 
could  be  established.  To  effect  such  sale,  not 
only  had  the  quality  of  the  lace  to  be  improved 
sufficiently  to  command  for  it  a  ready  market, 
but  appreciation  of  its  real  beauty  and  value  had 
to  be  aroused  ;  and  though  the  former  was,  beyond 
doubt,  by  far  the  harder  part  of  the  task,  the 
latter,  in  these  days  of  keen  competition,  is  not 
to  be  overlooked.  Luring  the  first  year  of  the 
Association’s  existence,  the  Committee  disposed 
of  the  lace  privately  as  best  they  could  ;  then,  in 
1898,  a  small  sale  was  held  in  London,  together 
with  an  exhibition  of  old  English  lace,  where  could 
be  seen  what  ‘  Bucks  point’  used  to  be,  and  what 
it  was  hoped  it  would  again  become.  Since  then 
every  year  has  shown  steady  improvement  in  the 
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quality,  as  also  in  the  amount  of  lace  produced, 
and  the  demand  correspondingly  increases.  The 
Association  now  ventures  to  send  specimens  of 
modern  as  well  as  old  work  of  Buckinghamshire 
to  art  exhibitions,  and  ‘  Bucks  point  ’  begins  to 
find  a  recognised  place  among  the  lace  of  to-day. 
The  lace  manufactured  by  the  North  Bucks  Asso¬ 
ciation  covers  Pointground,  Torchon,  and  Maltese 
silk  laces,  whilst  linen  lace  from  Miss  Hubbard’s 
workers  passes  through  its  hands  for  sale.  The 
number  of  lace-makers  now  finding  employment 
through  the  eftbrts  of  the  ladies  composing  it 
amounts  to  some  300. 

I  have  dwelt,  I  fear  it  may  be  thought,  at  too 
great  length  upon  this  one  industry,  but  I  have  felt 
it  advisable  so  to  do,  because  it  affords  sueh  a 
potent  object-lesson  of  what  can  be  accomplished 
by  women  even  in  regard  to  industry.  Here  is 
a  case  in  which  an  erstwhile  moribund  industry 
obscurely  exhibited  its  vestiges  over  a  very  large 
area  of  our  country,  the  dispersion  materially 
adding  to  the  difficulties  of  organization.  One  of 
the  strong  points  of  Garden  Cities  would  be 
facilities  for  organization  combined  with  the  ability 
on  the  part  of  committees  and  associations  to  keep 
in  close  touch  with  the  workers.  Here  we  have  a 
case  necessitating  almost  ‘  house-to-house  ’  teaching. 
In  a  Garden  City,  not  only  could  these  workers  be 
got  together — in  many  eases  the  halt  and  the 
physically  weak — but  also  collective  instruction 
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could  be  economically  given.  Perhaps  a  still  more 
important  facility  would  be  that  of  the  coalescence 
of  various  branches  of  industry.  I  have  elsewhere 
mentioned  the  great  strides  made  commercially  in 
‘  making  up  as  a  collateral  of  machine  lace  manu¬ 
facture,  and  one  is  not  surprised  to  learn  that  in 
connection  with  hand  lace-making  ladies  and  others 
in  needy  circumstances  are  employed  in  making  up 
such  things  as  hand-made  teacloths,  bed-spreads, 
Duchesse  toilet-covers,  kerchiefs,  collars,  d’oy leys,  and 
even  frocks  trimmed  with  the  lace  of  their  district. 

But  the  work  of  ladies  in  England  has  been 
comparatively  easy  when  contrasted  with  their 
labour  in  Ireland.  The  Irish  lace  industry  and  its 
vicissitudes  is  a  most  interesting  theme — one  that 
space  compels  me  to  leave  untouched.  It  has  been 
truly  said  that  lace  was  born  in  the  convent,  and 
hence  in  the  Sister  Isle  it  would  seem  likely  that  it 
should  also  be  nurtured  and  sustained  within  such. 
Few,  however,  know  the  magnitude  of  the  good 
work  carried  on  in  this  connection  within  the  walls 
of  the  Irish  convents.  Still  fewer  could  picture 
the  laudably  practical  manner  in  which  the  work  of 
instruction,  the  shaping  of  brain-dormant  and  almost 
useless  animate  units  into  industrial  workers  of 
bright  intelligence,  is  carried  on.  This  awakening 
of  intelligence,  indeed,  was  rightly  deemed  likely  to 
prove  a  further  difficulty,  for  it  must  needs  breed 
divine  discontent  with  their  former  wretched 
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surroundings.  There  was,  indeed,  presented  a  maze 
of  difficulty,  that  of  dispersion  being  included.  Yet 
the  brave  nuns,  under  the  impulse  given  to  them 
by  the  lady  pioneers  that  the  sinews  of  war  would 
be  forthcoming,  went  bravely  onwards.  From 
dwelling  to  dwelling,  from  village  to  village,  they 
journeyed,  only  to  learn  that,  besides  the  general 
apathy  of  the  uneducated  parents,  in  many  of  the 
mountain  and  outlying  holdings  the  children  could 
not  come  to  be  taught  industries  because  they  were 
without  clothing.  Kindness  and  ready  hands  soon 
clothed  them,  and  in  a  short  space  they  began  to 
trip  in  gaily,  attracted  by  the  novelty  and  brightness 
of  useful  life,  commenced  with  an  appetizing  break¬ 
fast  of  milk  and  hot  porridge  that  awaited  them 
after  their  long  walk,  and  the  class-rooms,  enlarged 
and  again  enlarged,  became  full  to  overflowing. 
But  what  of  their  future  ?  The  danger  of  return  to 
idleness  was  too  dreadful  to  be  thought  of ;  it  must 
be  prevented.  One  can  easily  picture — because  it 
is  but  a  recrudescence  of  a  mediaeval  tableau — the 
pavement  beneath  groined  vaulting,  the  polished 
floors  beneath  the  time- dimmed  rafters  of  nunnerial 
roofs,  spread  thick  with  rich  embroideries,  tapestries, 
crochetings,  headings,  tatting,  and  lace  depending 
from  the  laps  of  gentle  workers,  but  it  requires  an 
effort  and  the  suppression  of  surprise  to  picture 
refectories  and  cloisters  ringing  out  with  the  rattle 
of  flying  shuttles,  the  thuds  of  looms.  Yet  in  this 
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wise  were  the  sacred  precincts  welcomely  invaded 
in  order  to  fitly  equip  the  apt  and  willing  pupils  to 
successfully  support  themselves  in  the  battle  of  life. 
Happily,  such  nunnerial  factories — as,  for  example, 
the  one  at  the  Foxford  Convent  (co.  Mayo) — are 
living  and  robust  facts,  no  debatable  venture,  nor  the 
‘  morning’s  winged  dream  ’  of  a  strong,  too  hopeful 
heart.  The  music  of  machinery  now  mingles  with 
the  voice  of  the  river  (Moy),  waking  the  land  from 
the  long  night  of  its  lethargy,  giving  employment 
to  the  deserving  poor.  Yet  the  work  of  the 
pioneers,  whose  fine  work  I  have  dealt  with  at 
great  length  in  regard  to  Irish  dairying,  is  only  just 
becoming  felt.  Its  significance  in  regard  to  the 
subject  now  under  consideration,  however,  is 
gratify ingly  shown  by  the  fact  that  even  in  1896, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  that  well-known 
body  of  philanthropic  workers  organized  by  the 
Countess  of  Aberdeen,  and  subsequently  presided 
over  by  Her  Excellency  the  Countess  Cadogan,  no 
less  a  sum  than  ten  thousand  pounds  was  paid 
through  the  Irish  Lace  Depot  in  Grafton  Street, 
Dublin,  to  Irish  lace-workers,  this  being  but  a  portion 
of  the  value  of  the  total  of  lace  produced.  Sufficient, 
I  trust,  has  now  been  said  to  bring  the  subject  of 
hand  lace-making  strongly  to  the  notice  of  ladies 
who  have  the  intention  of  interesting  themselves 
in  the  work  of  Garden  Cities,  and  in  their  hands 
I  can,  I  am  sure,  safely  leave  it. 
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With  regard  to  the  machine  lace  industry  of 
this  country,  its  present  unenviable  position  is 
due  to  two  things  :  the  fickleness  of  fashion  and 
fiscal  fallacies.  The  same  Act — which  dealt 
almost  a  death-blow  to  the  silk  fabric  industry — 
referred  to  by  the  authority  in  the  Appendix  is 
again  responsible.  At  the  present  moment  fashion 
is  not  to  blame  ;  but  our  manufacturers  have  to 
face  the  following  vagaries  of  ‘  Free  Trade  ’  (sic) : 
If  they  send  lace  to  France  they  are  penalized  by 
our  neighbours  to  the  tune  of  35  per  cent.,  ad 
valorem.  *  This  amount  has  to  be  paid  by  us  before 
our  goods  can  penetrate  farther  into  France  than 
Calais;  but  Calais  is  all  the  time  sending  large 
quantities  of  lace — as  also  her  neighbour  Caudry 
and  the  silkopolis  Lyons — to  Dover,  and  on  to 
London,  free  of  duty.  The  reader  will  observe 
what  a  very  ^free  ’ — and  easy — thing  for  our  oppo¬ 
nents  is  ‘  Free  ’  Trade.  But  this  is  not  the  worst ! 
The  effect  of  this  unfair  trading — manufacturers 
inform  me — they  would  ‘  put  up  with  ’  if  it  went  to 
the  length  of  ‘  only  preventing  us  doing  an  export 
trade,  leaving  to  us  our  home  trade.'  This,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  so.  When  Calais  finds  her  stocks  in¬ 
creasing  she  does  not  reduce  the  price,  and  send  her 

This  is  upon  silk  lace,  the  silk  having  been  made  in  their 
own  country  and  passed  into  Great  Britain  duty  free.  On  cotton 
goods  the  duty  is  practically  prohibitive,  being,  at  the  lowest, 
double  the  above,  and  rising  to  80  per  cent,  and  more. 
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goods  to  Paris.  Certainly  not !  that  would  not  suit 
her  at  all,  for  that  would  ‘  bring  down  prices  ’  in  her 
own  country  to  such  an  extent  that  she  must  per¬ 
force  close  down  her  factories.  Very  wisely,  she 
prefers  to  arrange  matters  that  other  factories  than 
her  own  should  be  closed.  She  must  contrive  that 
our  manufactures  suffer,  not  hers.  It  is  easily 
done  ;  she  merely  consigns  her  surplus  to  England 
at  a  price  a  fraction  above  the  cost  of  the  silk  itself 
And  a  good  thing  too,  says  the  Free  Trader,  be¬ 
cause  we  can  then  buy  what  we  want  cheaper.  It 
concerns  him  not  the  least,  so  he  thinks,  if  our 
factories  are  closed  and  our  workpeople  starving, 
so  long  as  he  can  buy  a  little  cheaper.  But  he  is 
entirely  wrong  for  two  sufficient  reasons.  The 
consumer  does  not  get  the  goods  at  the  cheaper 
rate  by  reason  of  the  same  conditions  which 
influenced  the  foreigner  not  to  sell  them  cheaply 
in  his  own  country  ;  but  so  long  as  the  middleman 
and  the  merchant  can  obtain  the  French  goods 
cheaper  than — under  such  unfair  competition — the 
English  manufacturer  can  produce  them,  it  is 
obvious  he  cannot  afford  to  buy  and  sell  English 
goods.  To  show  how  unfair  and  illegitimate  such 
trading  is,  the  foreigner  who,  for  his  convenience, 
has  ‘  dumped  *  into  our  country  a  batch  of  goods 
at  cost  price  will  decline  to  execute  a  ‘  repeat  ’ 
order  for  the  same  class  of  goods.  If  more  are 
wanted,  increased  price  is  charged. 
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Then,  again,  the  ‘  Free  Trader,’  elated  with  pride 
at  having  been  able — as  he  thinks — to  obtain 
manufactured  goods  at  a  fraction  less  cost  to  him¬ 
self,  quite  overlooks  the  fact  that  his  ill-gained 
savings  placed  in  one  pocket  disappear  from  the 
other  in  his  rates,  in  the  keeping  up  at  public 
expense  of  huge  workhouses  and  armies  of  workers 
who  could  work  if  work  were  available. 

Speaking  of  ‘  French  lace,’  inquiries  made  in 
Nottingham  evinced  a  state  of  things  little  short 
of  ludicrous,  operations,  if  one  could  only  shake  off 
all  patriotic  feeling,  one  could  laugh  heartily  at.  I 
refer  to  the  fetich  worship  of  ‘  French  ’  fashions. 
There  can,  I  should  imagine,  be  no  question  of  the 
superiority  of  French  ‘  taste  ’  in  dress,  although 
there  is  an  interesting  fact,  probably  usually  over¬ 
looked,  that  the  leader  of  ‘  French  fashion  ’  for  so 
many  years  was  an  Englishman — Mr.  Worth.  Let 
us  be  perfectly  fair,  and  let  merit  win  !  But,  quite 
inadvertently,  I  dare  say,  ladies  are  not  fair  when 
influenced  by  the  fetich  of  French  taste  ;  for  so 
many  of  the  things  they  admire  as  the  produce  of 
French  art  and  French  artists  have  never  crossed 
French  soil  or  been  touched  by  French  hands. 

It  comes  about  in  this  way  :  if  a  draughtsman, 
in  Nottingham,  for  example,  gets  out  a  pretty  and 
taking  design,  the  ‘  buyer  ’  must  call  it  French  or 
it  would  not  ‘  go.  ’  It  may  be  delicate  and  legere 
veiling,  it  may  be  a  rich  and  chenilled  lace  ;  in 
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either  case,  if  it  be  ‘  French,’  its  prospects  in  the 
world  will  be  greatly  enhanced.  If  it  ‘  goes,’  the 
English  lace  producer  smiles  at  the  advantage  its 
supposed  foreign  parentage  is  to  him,  but,  also  if  it 
‘go,’  the  foreigner,  whilst  erecting  a  fiscal  fence  to 
its  progress  into  liis  country,  will  also  ‘  adopt  ’  it — 
or,  rather,  the  English  design — and  straightway 
proceed  to  manufacture  it  at  a  cutting  price,  which 
his  large  output  and  more  constant  employment  of 
his  operatives  enables  him  to  do.  A  ludicrous 
position  arises  from  this,  for  it  often  happens  that 
the  wdves  of  Nottingham  lace  manufacturers  are 
offered  in  the  London  shops  as  ‘  real  French  lace  ’ 
the  wares  of  their  husbands  ;  yet  the  assurances  of 
the  shop  assistants  that  the  goods  have  but  recently 
been  ‘  received  from  Paris  ’  may  have  been  perfectly 
true.  There  is  an  authenticated  case  of  a  lady 
going  to  London  to  buy  ‘  French  ’  lace  for  the 
trousseau  of  her  daughter,  only  to  be  submitted  to 
the  chagrin  of  having  a  portion  of  it  shown  to  her 
next  day  in  the  ‘  sample  ’  book  at  her  husband’s 
works. 

This  unsatisfactory  state  of  things  results  in  the 
fact — which  has  now  obtained  for  many  years — 
that  the  British  lace-maker  can  find  employment 
for  but,  at  most,  three  months  of  the  year  instead 
of  twelve.  It  is  not  to  the  point  to  argue  that 
when  busy  the  ‘  twist  hand,’  as  he  is  called,  can 
earn  as  much  as  five  pounds  a  week.  Human 
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nature  and  frailty  alike  decree  that  whilst  he  is 
earning  good  wages  he  will  be  somewhat  more 
extravagant  in  living,  and  hence  during  the  long 
periods  of  enforced  idleness*  distress  comes  upon 
him.  This  state  of  things,  so  socially  unwhole¬ 
some,  is  entirely  preventable. 

Strange,  indeed,  it  seems  it  should  have  taken 
so  long,  and  loss  of  trade  should  have  been  allowed 
so  long  to  go  on,  without  it  being  made  apparent 
to  us  that  all  other  nations  were  acting  wdsely  and 
we  ourselves  unwisely.  It  requires  no  acumen  in 
others,  who  reap  the  benefit  of  Protection  them¬ 
selves,  to  at  once  grasp  the  situation.  Dr.  Dowie — 
religionist  and  money-maker — visits  Nottingham  ! 
He  is  allowed  to  see  all  he  asks,  and  what  is 
the  result  ?  He  purchases  a  large  number  of  the 
latest  forms  of  lace-making  machines — a  branch  of 
engineering  far  better  understood  here  than  in 
America — forthwith  transports  them  to  Chicago, 
and  installs  them  in  ‘Zion  City.’  Does  this  preacher 
of  equality  and  freedom  intend  to  use  them  in  a 
free,  fair,  and  equitable  manner?  None  of  it! 
His  Government  has  provided  him  with  a  wall  of 
Protection  almost  impenetrable,  for  40  per  cent. 
ad  valorem  and  upwards — one-half  their  intrinsic 
value — must  be  paid  upon  our  goods  entering  the 
States.  In  a  short  time,  from  behind  this  wall  of 
‘  Protection,’  the  Doctor  will  hurl,  not  blessings. 
See  reference  to  Nottingham  Allotments. 
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but  such  merchandise  as  it  may  suit  him  to  send  to 
the  ‘  free  but  not  yet  enlightened — old  country. 

It  is  most  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  the 
warnings  of  manufacturers  and  those  in  a  position 
to  understand  and  appreciate  the  trend  of  events 
should  be  uttered  to  deaf  ears  upon  the  part  of  the 
general  public,  and  that  the  latter  should  be  found 
wanting  in  the  energy  necessary  to  put  themselves 
into  a  position  to  discriminate  between  the  sober  and 
seriously-put-forward  warnings  of  the  well  versed 
and  the  noisy  protestations  of  a  small  minority, 
enchained  to  obsolete  and  disaster-bringing  and  im¬ 
practicable  principles.  The  sad  fact  that,  one  after 
another,  we  are  forced  to  relinquish  our  once  im¬ 
portant  industries  is  now,  happily,  at  last  bringing 
about  an  awakening.  I  have  mentioned  these  facts 
because  they  concern  the  subject  under  considera¬ 
tion,  but  were  we  to  consider  cognate  industries  we 
should  find  a  similarly  unsatisfactory  state  of  affairs. 
For  example,  the  silk  ribbon  industry  in  Coventry 
alone  formerly  gave  employment  to  20,000  out  of 
a  population  of  42,000  ;  to-day  that  same  industry 
is  nearing  extinction.  In  1 857  we  had  in  Maccles¬ 
field  some  eighty  ‘  throwing  ’  mills  and  eighty  or 
ninety  silk  manufacturing  firms ;  last  year  there 
remained  only  eight  mills,  and  not  much  more 
than  a  dozen  manufacturers.  London  in  the  early 
part  of  last  century  supported  24,000  looms,  and 
60,000  operatives  were  then  employed  in  silk- 
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weaving  ;  to-day  not  one-twentieth  of  the  number 
of  looms  are  at  work  ;  whilst  Manchester,  which 
but  a  few  years  ago  had  its  20,000  looms,  to-day 
finds  its  silk  trade  practically  extinguished. 

I  will  now  pass  on  to  another  and  singularly 
interesting  industry  and  occupation,  also  eminently 
suited  to  the  weakly  and  ailing — I  refer  to  seri¬ 
culture.  Before  doing  so,  however,  I  should  like  to 
mention  another  which — by  its  very  nature — should 
be  profitably  interwoven  with  the  daily  life  of  the 
City — namely,  fioriculture.  If,  as  is  to  be  hoped. 
Garden  Cities  are  to  contain  manifold  the  number 
of  flowers  to  be  found  in  ordinary  towns,  then, 
ceteris  paribus,  such  Cities  will  offer  great  increase 
of  employment  for  gardeners.  But  why  not 
gardenesses?  The  work  is  well  adapted  to  be 
carried  out  by  women,  whilst  it  is  intensely  interest¬ 
ing  to  male  and  female  alike.  Doubly  interesting, 
perhaps,  in  our  uncongenial  climate,  for  the  reason 
that  it  calls  for  greater  skill,  perseverance,  and 
resource  in  waging  incessant  battle  with  elemental 
enemies.  I  have  elsewhere  (see  Horticulture, 
Chapter  VIII.)  dwelt  somewhat  fully  upon  hot¬ 
house  culture,  and  shown  it  to  be  a  very  profit¬ 
able  branch  of  light  industry.  I  have  also  (see 
Chapter  V.)  touched  upon  the  employment  of 
women,  girls,  and  invalids  in  connection  with  it,  so 
that  I  need  not  do  so  here. 

Beturning  to  sericulture,  the  essentials  to  the 
introduction  are  that  there  should  be  cheap  labour, 
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and  that  the  climate  should  be  suitable  for  the 
efficient  growth  of  the  trees  required  for  the  food 
of  the  silkworm.  Primd  facie,  then,  it  would  appear 
that  Great  Britain,  by  reason  of  its  northerly  location 
upon  our  earth,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  it  is 
prosperous,  and  hence  high  wage-giving,  is  not  well 
adapted  to  the  carrying  on  of  the  industry. 

Let  us,  however,  bear  in  mind  the  Spanish 
proverb,  ‘  With  'patience  and  perseverance  the  mul¬ 
berry  leaf  'will  become  satin,'  and  give  the  entranc- 
ingly  interesting  occupation  a  fair  hearing.  For 
although  I  do  not  put  it  forward  in  the  light — vast 
and  important  industry  though  it  be — of  an  innova¬ 
tion  of  great  national  importance,  as  I  do  another 
great  industry  upon  which  I  touch  in  this  chapter, 
I  think  it  essentially  and  eminently  one  of  those 
things  with  which  could  be  combined  profit  with 
philanthropy.  For  it  is  a  cleanly  occupation,  well 
suited  to  give  employment  to  women  and  children, 
consumptives,  invalids,  and  even  cripples. 

Paradoxical  as  it  may  appear,  prosperity  may  be 
disadvantageous !  It  is  so  in  this  case,  because 
under  ordinary  circumstances  it  precludes  the  carry¬ 
ing  on  of  simple  occupations,  returning  but  a 
moderate  profit  to  the  worker.  Hence  it  has  pre¬ 
cluded  us  from  seeing  the  picturesque  sight  one  sees 
upon  the  Continent  of  the  neat  lace-workers  in 
picturesque  garb  sitting  at  street  corners  busy  at 
their  work,  as  well  as  the  romantic  silk-workers  of 
Italy. 
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We  have  to  consider,  therefore,  if  the  two  con¬ 
ditions  of  success  to  which  I  have  referred  can 
be  fulfilled  in  connection  with  a  Garden  City. 
In  regard  to  climate,  this  is  not  such  a  serious 
matter  as  might  reasonably  be  expected.  For  we 
must  remember  that  the  white  mulberry-tree  {Moms 
alba)  flourishes  as  far  north  as  the  forty-third 
parallel  of  latitude,  whilst  the  ordinary  mulberry- 
tree  {Moms  nigra)  grows  luxuriously  in  the  South 
of  England.  It  would  therefore  only  be  necessary 
to  protect  the  Morns  'alba — which  in  India  is  grown 
in  the  form  of  a  bush  and  cut  back  every  year — 
during  the  winter  months.  Thus  a  cool  or  very 
slightly-heated  glass-house  would  be  all  that  is 
necessary ;  indeed,  if  common  bass  matting  were 
arranged  on  wires  to  be  drawn  over  the  shrubs 
to  prevent  excessive  radiation  during  the  night  this 
would  probably  prove  sufficient. 

In  order  to  do  justice  in  the  consideration  of  this 
subject  I  have  referred — in  an  appendix  to  this 
chapter — at  some  length  to,  not  only  the  practical 
side  of  the  industry,  but  the  position  it  now  occupies 
in  relation  to  the  countries  of  the  world,  as  well  as 
to  the  attempts  which  have  already  been  made  in 
regard  to  the  introduction  of  this  entrancingly 
interesting  industry  into  our  country,  in  order  that 
it  might  be  looked  at  from  the  ‘  black  side  ’  as  well 
as  from  every  other  point  of  view.  From  this  the 
reader  will  see  that  in  each  case  failure  was  easily 
explicable,  and  also — at  the  date  at  which  the  trials 
were  made  in  our  country — unavoidable. 
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Things  have  immensely  changed  since,  for  example, 
King  James  made  his  laudable  attempts  to  intro¬ 
duce  a  new  and  most  valuable  industry  ;  at  that 
date  glass  houses  of  anything  like  the  extent 
we  have  them  with  us  to-day  could  not  have  been 
dreamt  of,  and  had  they  been,  the  dream  could  not 
have  been  realized  by  reason  of  the  cost.  Again, 
Science  had  not  been  invoked  on  behalf  of  the 
industry;  Pasteur  had  not  then  lived  to  study 
the  diseases  of  the  industrious  little  insects,  and, 
with  his  wondrous  faculty  of  bacterio-physiological 
reasoning  and  genius  for  the  discovery  of  patho¬ 
logical  antidotes,  put  the  industry  upon  a  far  less 
precarious  footing.  To-day  applied  chemistry  has 
made  glass  so  cheap,  and  machinery  produces 
wrought  woodwork  at  so  low  a  price,  that  the 
aspect  of  the  matter  has  become  entirely  changed. 
Our  neighbour  France — taking  up  this  industry  in 
a  small  way  in  1521,  when  one  Traucat,  a  working 
gardener,  started  the  first  nursery  of  white  mulberry- 
trees — has  continued  to  extend  it  until  she  is  now 
the  greatest  silk-producing  country  in  the  world. 
During  all  this  time  not  a  pound  of  silk  has  been 
produced  in  our  country  commercially,  though  where 
is  the  British  schoolboy — or  schoolgirl  for  that 
matter — who  has  not  produced  his  or  her  few  ounces 
of  the  beautiful  filaments  ? 

If,  therefore.  Garden  Cities  could  be  instrumental 
in  regard  to  further  attempts  to  habitate  the  culture, 
with  but  a  negligible  financial  risk,  it  is  certainly 
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worth  the  trying.  I  do  not  advocate  such  a  step 
as  that  taken  in  1825 — when  a  company  with  a 
million  pounds  capital,  setting  to  work  upon  an 
entirely  untried  industry,  involving  untried  arbori- 
cultural  conditions,  chose  a  most  unsuitable  site,  and 
spent  large  sums  in  work-buildings  intended  for 
manufactures  and  the  conversion  of  raw  material  of 
which  they  had  not  produced  an  ounce — but  I  do 
advocate  an  experimental  test  requiring  not  more 
than  £100  or  £200.  The  failure  of  previous  attempts 
is  practically  summed  up  in  the  one  sentence  made  use 
of  by  the  historian  :  ‘  The  trees  ivere  planted  in  many 
places^  hut  the  leaves  did  not  ripen  in  sufficient  time  for 
the  sustenance  of  the  silkworms'  Here,  then,  is  the 
problem  to  which  we  have  to  apply  ourselves ! 

It  is  obvious  that  one  of  two  courses  must  be 
resorted  to,  either  the  trees  must  he  forced  or  the 
graine — the  eggs  of  the  silkworm  moth— must  be 
delayed  in  incubation.  It  seems  to  me  that  both 
are  within  our  reach,  and  this  by  very  simple  and 
economical  means.  When  jolly  King  Hal — ‘that 
magnificent  and  expensive  Prince’ — drew  on  the 
first  pair  of  silk  stockings  ever  brought  to  this 
country,  or  when  James  VI.  of  Scotland,  preparing 
to  receive  the  ambassadors  sent  to  congratulate  him 
upon  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain, 
asked  one  of  his  lords  to  lend  him  his  pair  of  silken 
hose,  that  he  ‘  might  not  appear  a  scrub  before 
strangers,’  or,  again,  when  Queen  ‘  Bess  ’  found  soft 
silken  hose  at  once  so  soft  and  elegant  that  she 
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vowed  never  again  to  don  cotton,  what  would 
either  of  these  monarchs  have  said  had  they  been 
presented  with  a  bunch  of  lilies  of  the  valley,  or 
narcissi,  in  the  month  of  August,  for  example  ?  Yet 
in  modern  horticulture  we  retard  these  beautiful 
natural  products  almost  at  will  by  the  employment 
of  refrigerating  chambers,  and  I  imagine  that  the 
retardation  of  the  ova  of  the  Anthereea  will  not 
present  any  serious  difficulty.*  Nor,  on  the  other 
hand,  would  the  forcing  of  the  mulberry-bushes. 

Let  us  for  a  few  moments  consider  the  prac¬ 
ticability  of  my  proposed  experiment :  One  ounce 
of  the  eggs  produces  about  forty  thousand  worms ; 
these  worms  will  produce  80  pounds  to  120  pounds 
of  cocoons,  but  of  this  weight  85  per  cent,  is 
due  to  the  chrysalides,  the  balance  of  1 5  per  cent, 
being  pure  cocoon,  so,  to  put  it  very  safely,  we 
may  say  that  the  1  ounce  of  ova  will  produce 
10  pounds  of  reeled  silk.  Now  as  to  the  ex¬ 
penditure  !  This  industrious  army  of  tiny  silk 
manufacturers  will  require  during  their  first  stage, 
or  period  up  to  first  moulting,  6  pounds  of  leaves, 
during  their  second  18  pounds,  during  their  third 
60  pounds,  during  their  fourth  180  pounds,  and 
during  their  final  1,098  pounds,  or  a  total  of  1,362 
pounds,  of  which  they  consume  772  pounds,  the 
remainder  (590  pounds)  being  represented  by  uncon- 

*  Since  writing  the  above,  I  learn  that  the  requisite  retarda¬ 
tion  by  refrigeration  has  recently  been  quite  successfully  carried 
out  in  America. 
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sumed  fragments  removed  in  the  litter.  The  mul¬ 
berry-bushes  are  used  for  about  twenty  to  twenty-five 
years  ;  they  are  planted  out  at  four  years  old,  and 
the  commencement  of  stripping  of  their  leaves 
begins  at  five  years  old,  when  they  yield  about 
1  cwt.  of  leaves,  rising  to  30  cwts.  The  ounce  of 
eggs  will  require,  in  all,  about  15  cwts.  of  leaves  to 
give  the  10  pounds  of  reeled  silk ;  hence  they  will 
require  the  services  of  fifteen  five-year-old  bushes. 
Now,  supposing  that  in  Garden  City  there  were 
only  10  acres  of  glass — in  a  single  vineyard  in 
the  London  suburbs  one  finds  over  50  acres — this 
would  give  an  aggregate  length — taking  the  houses 
at  20  feet  wide — of  21,780  feet,  and,  allowing 
6  feet  apart  as  the  distance  of  the  bushes  growing, 
in  a  single  row,  along  the  centre  walk  of  the 
houses,  they  would  shelter  3,630  bushes.  Now,  the 
silkworms  fed  from  these  bushes  would  yield  over  a 
ton  of  reeled  silk  (2,420  lbs.)  in  the  first  year,  and 
this  silk  would  be  worth  about  £2,200.  The  growth 
of  their  food — in  an  artificial  climate  as  it  were — 
would  cost  a  merely  nominal  amount,  for  the  glass¬ 
houses  would  be  provided  and  utilized  for  other  and 
highly  remunerative  purposes.  The  reason  that  silk 
manufacture  has  made  continuous  progress  abroad, 
and  has  grown  to  such  immense  importance  as  an 
industry  in  France,  Switzerland,  and  Italy,  is  due  to 
no  peculiarity  of  the  industry  per  se,  but  merely  to 
our  obstinate  continuance  of  a  mistaken  fiscal  policy 
not  adopted  by  those  countries  in  which  the  industry 
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thrives.  And  it  must  be  remembered  that  even  up 
to  to-day — though  factory  after  factory  continues  to 
close  its  doors — every  process  connected  with  the 
industry  is  as  successfully  carried  on  in  England  as 
it  IS  in  France,  Switzerland,  and  Italy  from  the  time 
the  silk  filament  is  reeled  off  from  the  cocoon,  with 
the  sole  difference  that  in  Italy  the  cocoons  them¬ 
selves  are  produced,  whilst  we  have  to  import  them. 

Assuming — as  we  are  fairly  entitled  to  assume _ 

that  fiscal  readjustment,  by  reason  of  the  common- 
sense  of  our  nation,  is  to  be  speedily  effected,  we 
have  only  two  points  to  arrange  to  put  ourselves  in 
a  position  to  commence  the  rebuilding  of  a  vast,  but 
now  decadent,  industry,  the  introduction  of  which 
was  so  patriotically  and  romantically  made,  and  the 
national  results  at  one  time  so  important.  The  first 
point  is  the  modification  of  our  climatic  conditions 
to  suit  the  constitutions  of  the  voiceless  labourers. 
This,  I  trust  I  may  have  shown,  is  to-day  easily  and 
economically  practicable.  The  other  point  is  the 
discrepancy  between  British  and  Italian  wages  in 
the  silkworm  culture  itself  And  herein  lies  the 
real  reason  why,  in  the  ordinary  way  of  things, 
sericulture  would  not  find  a  suitable  field  in  England! 
It  is  because  our  operatives  are  too  prosperous.  Not 
only  has  sericulture  been  satisfactorily  carried  on  in 
Nottingham,  but  elsewhere  in  these  islands,  and  the 
reasons  given— apart  from  the  difilculty  of  mulberry- 
tree  culture  have  been  untenable.  The  principal 
reason  assigned  was  that  the  winding  from  the 
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cocoon  being  carried  out  in  hot  water,  the  occupation 
was  unhealthy.  Common-sense,  of  course,  prohibits 
the  acceptance  of  such  a  theory,  especially  in  face  of 
the  facts  that  the  process  only  occupies  about  one 
month  in  twelve ;  that  it  is  carried  out  without 
demur  with  imported  cocoons ;  that,  ex  necessitate  rei^ 
it  cannot  be  even  so  inimical  to  health  as  ordinary 
laundry  work ;  and,  moreover,  one  fails  to  detect  any 
detrimental  effect  in  regard  to  the  health  of  the 
women  workers  one  sees  thus  employed  in  Italy. 
The  matter,  therefore,  resolves  itself  into  one  purely 
of  wages.  But  it  is  here  put  forward  as  a  means  of 
employment  of  those  who  from  physical  disability 
or  infirmity  one  would  wish  to  afford  employment  to 
in  a  quasi  charitable  but  effectively  reproductive 
manner. 

Whatever  might  be  the  value  of  the  suggestion 
from  a  purely  industrial  point  of  view  and  as  an 
industry  of  national  importance,  it  would  certainly 
appear  to  be  a  very  suitable  one  for  giving  employ¬ 
ment  to  women  and  children  in  a  City  where,  by 
reason  of  the  smallness  in  number  of  the  inhabitants, 
philanthropic  organization  and  administration  could 
be  so  much  more  efficiently  carried  out.  A  difficulty 
which  under  ordinary  circumstances  would  present 
itself  is  the  fact  that  silkworm  culture  per  se  would 
occupy  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  year.  In  a 
Garden  City,  where,  as  it  is  to  be  hoped,  horti¬ 
culture  will  hold  a  place  of  much  importance,  this 
could  be  conveniently  adjusted. 


Sug-ar-beet  grown,  with  Sewage  as  Manure,  upon  the  Corporation  Farm  at  Liverpool. 


GARDEN  CITY  INDUSTRIES  {continued). 

A  New  City  and  a  New  Industry — An  Opportunity  of  National 
Importance  for  Garden  Cities. 

I  HAVE  elsewhere  referred  to  a  salient  and  very 
valuable  feature  of  Garden  Cities — the  interweaving 
of  factory  industry  with  agriculture.  Valuable 
though  this  undoubtedly  is,  there  is  nothing  existing 
in  our  country  at  the  present  moment  in  any  way 
comparable  in  national  importance  with  the  mutual 
interworking  practicable  in  regard  to  a  new  industry 
recent  events  have  rendered  it  now  possible  to 
introduce  into  Great  Britain.  The  matter  of  this 
important  innovation  I  will  now  venture  to  bring 
forward  for  the  very  earnest  consideration  of  the 
reader.  I  refer  to  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar-beet 
in  combination  with  the  industries  of  sugar-making 
and  sugar-refining. 

It  is  very  essential  that  the  first  Garden  City 
should  be  a  success,  and — ex  necessitate  rei — anything 
in  the  nature  of  a  pure  experiment  must  be  avoided. 
Happily,  in  this  instance  all  the  necessary  experi¬ 
ments  have  already  been  made.  Happily,  more- 
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over,  they  have  proved  thoroughly  and  gratifyingly 
successful.  I  have  spoken  of  interweaving  and  inter¬ 
dependence;  the  matter  now  under  consideration  is 
supremely  typical  of  both.  For  the  factory  could 
not  be  run  without  the  co-operation  of  the  farmer, 
whilst  the  farmer  could  not  dispose  of  his  specific 
crop  without  the  factory  as  his  customer.  This 
arises  from  the  fact  that  in  sugar-making,  as  in 
many  other  quasi  chemical  trades,  certain  by¬ 
products  are  produced,  but,  by  a  happy  coincidence, 
in  this  instance  all  the  by-products  are  of  value  to 
the  farmer.  Hence  we  find  that  in  his  relations 
with  the  factory  he  becomes  both  seller  and  buyer  ; 
in  other  words,  he  sells  for  cash,  and  takes  back  to 
his  farm  by-products  which  are  of  great  service  to 
him  in  further  production. 

To  understand  this  we  must  consider  for  a 
moment  the  processes  involved  in  sugar  manufac¬ 
ture.  Sugar  may  be  divided  into  two  classes — 
crystallizable  and  uncrystallizable.  Of  these,  we 
are  only  concerned  with  the  first,  and  this  is 
derived  either  from  the  sugar-cane  or  from  roots  of 
various  plants — beetroot,  parsnip,  carrots,  and  the 
like.  The  manufacture  of  ‘  cane-sugar  ’  is  venerable, 
having  been  known  to  the  Chinese  some  2,000  years, 
and  to  Europeans  about  1,000  years.  ‘Beet-sugar’ 
production  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  modern  innova¬ 
tion.  The  root  was  first  found  to  contain  sugar  by 
Sigmund  Andreas  Marggraf  in  1747,  and  he 
published  his  important  discovery  in  that  year. 
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Another  German  chemist — one  Achard — continued 
the  investigations  with  great  vigour,  being  in  this 
helped  by  King  Frederick  William  III.  of  Prussia, 
who,  when  the  work  of  Achard  had  been  brought 
to  comparative  perfection,  had  him  rewarded  by  a 
gift  of  some  50,000  thalers  (£8,000). 

The  success  of  the  investigations  had,  of  course, 
a  great  influence  upon  the  cane-sugar  planters  of 
the  colonies,  who,  it  is  said,  approached  Achard — m 
1802— with  an  offer  of  £30,000  ‘  if  he  would  write 
and  publish  a  book  stating  that  all  his  works  and 
investigations  were  erroneous,  and  that  “  beet- sugar 
could  never  replace  and  be  substituted  for  cane- 
sugar.”  ’  The  inventor,  however,  was  too  honour¬ 
able  to  write  against  his  convictions,  and  hence 
development  proceeded,  commencing  with  a  single 
factory  in  Saxony  in  1833,  and  continuing  to  grow 
until  it  has  attained  the  enormous  magnitude  of  our 
day — a  vast  industry  in  which,  unhappily,  we  in 
Great  Britain  take  no  part. 

It  has  been  urged  by  many  that  the  climate  of 
England  is  not  suitable  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
sugar-beet.  Happdy,  careful  and  exhaustive  test  and 
experiment  have  proved  this  to  be  a  fallacy.  To 
disprove  the  assertion  Dr.  Schack-Sommei,  F.I.G., 
M.I.M.E.,  set  on  foot  a  number  of  tests  by  agricul¬ 
turalists.  These  were  continued  by  Mr.  Sigmund 
Stein,  who  has  assisted  me  in  laying  the  important 
matter,  in  all  its  bearings,  before  the  reader.  Year 
after  year,  for  a  number  of  years,  numerous  experi- 
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ments  have  been  carried  out  in  all  parts  of  England, 
and  even  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  through  such 
work  I  trust  the  following  pages  will  serve  to 
eradicate  the  error  from  the  minds  of  those  who 
may  read  them.  For  the  sake  of  clearness  with 
terseness,  I  have  recourse  to  a  number  of  tables. 
From  the  first  of  these  will  be  seen  the  number 
of  these  experiments  carried  out  in  each  year.  In 
the  second  table  is  given  the  average  crop  in  tons 
per  acre  for  each  year.  In  the  third  we  have  the 
analysis  of  British-grown  beets  compared  with  the 
German-grown  produce,  also  for  a  series  of  years ; 
whilst  in  the  last  are  reproduced  some  of  the 

representative  results  for  the  last  year  of  tests _ 

viz.,  1902. 


Table  1. — Experiments  carried  out. 


Y  ear. 

England. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

Total. 

1897 

24 

8 

4 

36 

1898 

180 

39 

33 

252 

1899 

62 

15  i 

6 

83 

1900 

58 

1 

36 

95 

1901 

57 

4  ■ 

28 

89 

1902 

31 

9  1 

i 

2 

42 

Table  2.— Average 


Year. 

Tons  per  Acre. 

1897  ... 

...  16-07 

1898  ... 

...  16-03 

1899  ... 

...  16-09 

Yield  per  Acre. 


Year. 

Tons  per  Acre. 

1900  ... 

...  19-01 

1901  ... 

...  19-04 

1902  ... 

...  15-90 
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Table  3. — Analysis  of  Koots. 


Year. 

1 

Country. 

Average  Weight  of 
Boot  with  Leaves 
in  Grammes. 

Average  Weight  of 
Lea 

in  Grammes. 

Degrees  Brix  (Dry 
Matter). 

Specific  Gravity. 

Quantity  of  Sugar  in 

100  Parts  of  the 

Juice. 

Quantity  of  Non-Sugar 

in  100  Parts  of  the 

Juice. 

Quotient  of 

Purity. 

British 

1,229 

804 

18-44 

1-076 

15-80 

2-64 

85-64 

1897| 

German 

1,148 

561 

17-81 

1-074 

15-07 

2-74 

84-05 

r 

British 

1,371 

843 

19-05 

1-079 

16-54 

2-51 

86-82 

1898| 

German 

974 

539 

19-02 

1-079 

16-32 

2-70 

85-80 

British 

1,644 

902 

19-00 

1-079 

16-30 

2-70 

85-78 

18991 

German 

957 

611 

18-30 

1-076 

15-45 

2-85 

84-42 

f 

British 

1,525 

790 

19-52 

1-081 

17-07 

2-45 

87-45 

19001 

German 

1,064 

557 

20-00 

1-083 

17-38 

2-62 

86-90 

British 

1,441 

851 

19-38 

1-180 

17-02 

2-36 

87-82 

19011 

German 

1,112 

621 

17-66 

1-073 

14-76 

2-90 

83-53 

i- 

British 

1,326 

878 

19-28 

1-080 

‘  16-80 

2-49 

85-11 

19021 

German 

1,042 

492 

17-43 

1-072 

i  14-79 

2-64 

82-74 

The  figures  contained  in  these  tables  prove,  not 
only  that  the  sugar-beet  can  be  grown  in  England, 
but  that  when  grown  it  is  actually  superior  to  the 
foreign-grown  product,  possessing  as  it  does  a  higher 
percentage  of  saccharine — the  entity  for  which  it 
is  grown.  Furthermore,  it  is  superior  in  its  (j^uotient 
of  purity  and  in  the  actual  weight  of  the  root,  these 
valuable  advantages  being  combined  with  the  desired 
smaller  percentage  of  ‘  non-sugar.’ 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  average  crop  may 
well  be  taken  to  be  16  tons  of  roots  per  acre,  and 
this  again  compares  very  favourably  with  the 
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average  crop  obtained  upon  the  Continent.  Even 
this  in  all  probability  may  be  improved  upon,  and 
it  may  be  interesting  to  mention  that  in  Canada 
experiments  have  been  recently  carried  out,  with 
the  result  that  an  average  crop  of  no  less  than 
26  tons  per  acre  has  been  obtained  with  seed  sown 
early  in  May,  and  23  tons  with  seed  sown  towards 
the  end  of  May. 

The  best  soil  is  one  containing  lime,  or  one  of 
a  clayey  or  loamy  character  with  a  proportion  of 
sand.  It  should  be  a  moist  soil,  but  if  subject  to 
permanent  moisture  it  is  unsuited  until  after  it  has 
been  properly  drained.  Needless,  therefore,  to  say 
the  necessary  conditions  abound  all  over  our  country. 

The  beet  requires  more  attention  and  care  than 
most  root  crops.  The  soil  should  be  ploughed  deep 
(10  to  12  inches)  in  the  autumn,  and  then  left  till 
spring,  when  it  is  levelled  and  rolled.  The  seed 
should  be  sown  from  the  middle  of  April  to  the 
beginning  of  May.  This  is  done  by  machine  or 
hand,  six  or  eight  grains  being  placed  in  holes  4  or 
5  inches  apart,  and  set  in  rows  about  14  inches  from 
one  to  the  other.  About  30  pounds  of  seed  should 
be  used  to  the  acre.  The  time  and  manner  of 
planting  the  seed  practically  determines  the  success 
of  the  crop.  It  must  be  done  in  dry  weather,  and 
as  early  as  possible,  so  that  the  roots  may  have  a 
full  share  of  the  autumn  sunshine,  as  this  greatly 
adds  to  the  percentage  of  saccharine  to  be  found  in 
the  root.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  soil  has  not 
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reached  a  proper  temperature,  the  seed  will  not 
germinate  with  sufficient  rapidity,  and  then  the 
germ  is  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  insects.  It  is 
found  that,  in  an  average  year,  the  roots  take  from 
140  to  150  days  to  reach  maturity,  but  in  bad  years 
as  long  as  200  days  have  been  found  necessary. 

As  soon  as  the  roots  appear  above  the  soil  they 
should  be  hoed.  This  process  is  repeated  twice, 
at  fortnightly  intervals,  the  second  and  third  being 
deep  hoeings.  When  the  roots  are  ^  inch  thick, 
and  show  two  pairs  of  leaves,  they  must  be  thinned. 
Naturally,  the  strongest-looking  plants  are  left  in, 
and  these  should  be  about  6  or  7  inches  apart.  This 
work  is  usually  done  by  children. 

After  this  hoeing  and  thinning,  the  roots  should 
be  left  well  banked  up  with  earth.  In  the  Canadian 
experiments  it  was  found  that  if  the  root  were 
covered  with  earth,  so  that  none  of  it  save  the 
leaves  was  ever  exposed,  it  made  a  considerable 
difference  in  the  percentage  of  sugar.  The  roots 
should  be  kept  free  from  surrounding  weeds  of  every 
kind. 

The  crop  should  be  ripe  by  the  middle  of  Septem¬ 
ber.  The  roots  are  then  loosened  with  a  long, 
narrow  spade,  taken  up,  and  thrown  into  heaps. 
The  heads  are  then  sliced  off,  and  the  roots  delivered 
to  the  sugar  factory. 

The  following  tables  (Nos.  4  and  5)  show  the 
result  of  suo-ar-beet  cultivation  in  the  British  Isles 
by  the  method  above  indicated  : 


Table  4.— RESULTS  OF  EXPERIMENTAL  BE 


125  lb.  nitrate  soda,  STT  Ib.  superphosphate 


Table  5.— EESULTS  OF  ANALYSIS  OF  BEETS  GROWN  AS  PER  TABLE  No. 
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Beetroot  undoubtedly  takes  from  the  soil  a  large 
quantity  of  food  substances,  but  of  these,  as  the 
following  table  serves  to  show,  the  greater  part  is 
contained  in  the  leaves. 


Table  showing  Food  Substances  extracted  from  the 
Soil  by  1,000  Pounds  of  Beet  and  Leaves  respectively. 


Food  Substances. 

Beets. 

Leaves. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Nitrogen 

1-5 

4-0 

Magnesia 

0-7 

2-6 

Phosphoric  acid 

1-0 

1-5 

Potassium 

3-5 

5.9 

Lime 

6-8 

16-3 

Totals 

13-5 

30-3 

If  the  sliced-oft  heads  and  leaves  be  ploughed  into 
the  land,  however,  the  impoverishment  of  the  soil, 
it  has  been  found,  is  reduced  in  the  proportion  of 
the  food  ingredients  contained  in  them.  Against 
this,  it  has  been  usual  on  the  Continent  to  use  these 
as  foodstuffs  for  cattle,  with  considerable  benefit, 
and  to  make  up  the  loss  by  ploughing  in  the  requisite 
extra  amount  of  manure. 

The  matter  of  the  most  suitable  manures  to  be 
employed  in  beet -growing  is  one  requiring  proper 
consideration.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the 
amount  of  nitrogen  influences  the  amount  of  the 
crop  per  acre,  phosphoric  acid  affects  the  quotient 
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of  purity,  whilst  potassium  is  in  a  certain  ratio  to 
the  saccharine  richness  of  the  roots. 

The  farmer,  having  hauled  his  crop  of  beets,  cuts 
off  their  heads,  thus  securing  the  first  by-product, 
for  these  are  good  for  feeding  cattle.  He  then 
delivers  his  crop  to  the  factory,  where,  during  the 
process  of  manufacture,  they  are  sliced  into  very  fine 
slices.  Of  these  the  farmer  subsequently  receives 
back  nearly  a  quarter — after  the  saccharine  matter 
has  been  expressed — equivalent  to  some  three  tons 
for  each  acre’s  crop,  and  this  is  a  most  valuable 
feeding- stuff.  In  a  subsequent  process  the  saccha¬ 
rine  liquor  is  treated  with  lime,  and  a  residuum — 
called  lime-cake,  or  saturated  lime — is  produced, 
and  this  the  farmer  also  takes  and  uses  as  manure. 

The  interweaving  of  this  great  and  interesting 
industry  with  agriculture  to  which  I  have  referred 
is,  of  course,  dependent  upon  whether  the  growing 
of  beet  will  prove  profitable  to  the  farmer.  Happily, 
again,  the  long  series  of  tests  prove  this  most  satis¬ 
factorily  and  conclusively.  The  question  is  answered 
in  a  practical  manner  by  the  results  obtained,  not 
only  in  a  single  year,  but  by  those  obtained  from 
cultivation  year  after  year ;  and  these  not  confined 
to  one  or  two  growers,  but  to  a  number  of  eminent 
agriculturists,  and  to  land  spread  over  a  great  area 
of  our  country — land  extending  hundreds  of  miles 
farther  north  than  the  latitude  above  which  we 
were  gravely  told  beet  culture  would  be  an  im¬ 
possibility.  In  the  two  following  tables,  the  first 
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gives  the  cost  per  acre  of  sugar-beet  growing,  whilst 
in  the  second  is  seen  the  return  from  beet  crops  of 
15  tons  to  the  acre. 

Cost  of  Crowing  Sugar-Beet  per  Acre. 


£.  s.  d. 


Rent  and  taxes  ... 

2 

0 

0 

Clearing  and  forking  weed  stubble 

0 

1 

0 

Ten  loads  of  farmyard  manure  ... 

1 

10 

fi 

Carting  10  loads  of  fresh  manure 

0 

5 

6 

Spreading  manure 

0 

1 

0 

Ploughing  9  to  1 1  inches  deep ... 

1 

0 

0 

Cultivating,  including  harrowing  and 

rolling...  ...  . 

0 

fi 

fi 

Artificial  manure 

1 

10 

0 

Sowing  ... 

0 

2 

fi 

Seed — 30  pounds 

0 

12 

0 

Drilling  ... 

0 

1 

0 

Hoeing  and  thinning  ... 

0 

10 

fi 

Harvesting 

0 

12 

9 

Carting  to  factory — 15  tons,  three  miles, 
at  fid.  per  mile  per  ton,  and  3d.  per 

ton  labour 

1 

fi 

3 

9  19  6 

Or  say  <£10  per  acre. 

Profit  and  Loss  Account  per  Acre. 


Dr. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Cr. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Cost  per  acre  to 

Receipts  for  roots. 

plant,  cultivate, 

15  tons,  at  18s. 

harvest,  and  de- 

per  ton 

13 

10 

0 

liver  roots 

10 

0 

0 

Value  5  tons  leaves 

Profit  per  acre  . . . 

fi 

10 

0 

and  heads  from 
roots  ... 

1 

5 

0 

Three  tons  slices. 

20  per  cent,  of 
quantity  de¬ 
livered,  at  10s. 

1 

10 

0 

Value  saturation 

lime 

0 

5 

0 

Ifi 

10 

0 

Ifi 

10 

0 
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The  price  here  quoted — viz.,  18s.  per  ton — is  a 
fair  average  price  for  sugar  beetroot.  Now,  at  this 
figure  we  see  that  from  these  alone  the  farmer 
makes  £3  10s.  Od.  per  acre  profit ;  but,  according  to 
Mr.  Stein,  the  value  of  the  heads  and  leaves  as 
feeding-stulfs  is  25s.,  that  of  the  slices,  returned 
free  from  the  factory,  30s.,  and  that  of  the  saturated 
lime  for  manure  5s.  It  is  unquestionable  that  these 
heads,  as  well  as  the  thin  slices  of  beet  remaining 
after  the  sugar  has  been  extracted,  have  great  value 
as  feeding-stuffs  for  cattle.  This  fact  has  been 
demonstrated,  both  experimentally  and  in  actual 
farming,  in  every  part  of  the  Continent.  It  is  a 
convenient  food  also,  for  the  leaves  may  be  com¬ 
pressed — with  or  without  salt — and  kept  for  many 
months  as  winter  food,  the  slices  also  being  obtain¬ 
able  from  the  factory  during  the  winter  months, 
when  fodder  is  at  its  dearest.  The  feeding  of  cattle 
in  combination  with  sugar-beet  growing,  it  must  be 
mentioned,  gives  the  necessary  amount  of  manure 
required  for  the  crop. 

Moreover,  the  deep  ploughing  and  careful  culture, 
together  with  the  necessity  for  proper  manuring, 
required  by  the  sugar-beet  field  increase  the  cultiva- 
tive  value  of  the  land  for  all  succeeding  crops. 

Although,  for  the  sake  of  safety,  the  average  crop 
has  been  taken  in  the  tables  at  only  15  tons  per 
acre,  there  is  little  doubt  that  with  proper  attention 
to  such  points  as  the  seed  best  suited  to  the  district, 
the  time  of  planting,  and  the  hoeing  processes,  much 
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better  average  crops  can  without  difficulty  be 
produced. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  an  interweaving 
of  the  interests  of  cultivator  and  converter,  of  farmer 
and  manufacturer,  beneficial  to  each,  and  also  to  the 
Garden  City,  if  this  be  laid  down  upon  scientific 
lines,  as  I  have  ventured  to  suggest.  For  the  manu¬ 
facturer  requires  much  heat  for  boiling  and  evapora¬ 
ting  ;  this  the  City  would  supply  him  in  the  form  of 
cheap  gas  (see  Chapter  IX.).  But  the  farmer  requires 
far  more  manure  than  the  ‘  lime-cake  ’  affords,  and 
this  the  City  could  supply  him  in  the  form  of 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  one  of  the  by-products  in 
the  manufacture  of  their  gas. 

It  is  also  to  be  assumed  that  Garden  Cities  would 
have  their  sewage  farms,  and  these  run  upon  the 
best  and  most  modern  principles.  In  this  case, 
again,  an  interweaving  could  be  effected,  the 
requisite  trials  having  already  been  carefully  and 
exhaustively  carried  out  by  the  city  of  Liverpool, 
under  the  able  supervision  of  Mr.  J ohn  A.  Brodie, 
the  city  engineer.  The  proceeds  of  some  of  this 
sewage-assisted  cultivation  are  enabled,  so  to  say,  to 
speak  for  themselves  by  means  of  their  photographs, 
forming  the  frontispiece. 

Sewage  disposal  in  inland  towns  is  a  problem 
increasingly  absorbing  the  attention  of  engineers, 
and  it  is  therefore  most  gratifying  to  find  the 
highly  satisfactory  measure  of  success  which  has 
attended  sugar-beet  culture  on  sewage  farms.  The 
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results  of  beet  culture  by  means  of  sewage  at  Liver¬ 
pool  are  embodied  in  the  table  No.  6.  A  noticeable 
feature  of  the  table  is  the  enormous  increase  in  the 
weight  of  the  crop,  whilst  a  gratifying  feature  is 
that,  despite  the  great  increase  in  weight  of  roots, 
the  percentage  of  sugar  yield  should  remain  so  very 
satisfactory. 

Sugar-beet  has  also  been  very  successfully  grown 
on  other  sewage  farms,  amongst  them  Oxford  and 
Malvern.  It  has  also  been  satisfactorily  grown  on 
other  lands,  using  sewage  as  manure.  The  results 
of  some  of  these  experiments  are  given  in  Table 
No.  7. 

These  tables  show  there  has  been  a  steady  increase 
in  the  size  of  the  roots,  and  in  the  percentage  of 
sugar  in  every  100  parts  of  the  roots,  from  1898  up 
to  the  present  date.  The  frontispiece  to  this  section 
shows  a  group  of  the  monster  roots  raised  in  1902 
— a  had  season.  The  Oxford  sewage  farm  also 
produced  in  1898  a  series  of  really  gigantic  roots 
(see  weights  in  Table  7). 

The  experiments  made  at  the  Grammar  School, 
Shepton  Mallet,  in  1901  and  1902  are  as  interesting 
as  they  were  successful.  In  the  latter  year  no  less 
than  ten  experimental  plots  were  cultivated  by 
Mr.  W.  Aldridge,  B.A.,  at  this  school,  all  under  vary¬ 
ing  conditions  of  manure ;  the  results  being  good, 
both  as  to  weight  of  crop,  weight  of  root,  and  sugar 
percentage.  Were  we  to  teach  our  rising  generation 
the  best  way  to  raise  this  crop,  and  show  them 
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Table  6. — Eesults  of  Beet  (Jultuee  upon  the  Liverpool  Sewage  Jb’AS— 
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Seed  used. 

Vilmorin. 

Schlieckmann. 

Braune,  ‘  Elite.’ 
Aderstedt. 

Vilmorin,  ‘Blanche.’ 
Schlieckmann. 

Quotient 

of 

Purity. 

88-20 

87-63 

87- 56 

88- 35 
86-36 

86-06 

88-94 

Percentage 
of  Non¬ 
sugar. 

00000  00 

ip  ^  0  t- 
cq  cq  ^ 

Percent¬ 
age  of 
Sugar. 

1 

18-70 

17- 00 

18- 30 
18-20 
17-10 

17-90 

19- 30 

1  Weight  of 

1  Roots  in  I 
1  Grammes. 

963 

1,147 

914 

900 

1,167* 

1,344* 

1,444* 

Crop 
(Tons  per 
Acre). 

u:5  CO  rH  CO  CO  CO  00 

CO  iH  i-H  rH 

Duration 

of 

Growth. 

OQ 

>vr-t  1— (  f-1  i-H  rt<  Tji 

5  05  05  0  05  1-  i.- 

prHrHrHrHrH  rHrH 

Manure. 

Sewage 

Soil. 

1 

Dark  soil  . . 

Heavy  soil,  clay 
subsoil. 

Year. 

rH  Ol 

0  0 

rH  r-i  ! 

•g  a  S  ^ 

a  o  K- .  2 

Sill? 
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® ja  S- 
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how  profitable  it  can  be  made,  we  should  make  a 
vast  stride  towards  regaining  our  old  agricultural 
prosperity. 

In  the  tables  will  be  found  a  reference  to  beet¬ 
growing  by  a  great  agricultural  authority,  Mr. 
W.  Moens,  of  Lymington,  Hants.  This  gentleman 
has  kindly  furnished  me  with  interesting  data,  to 
which  I  refer  in  considering  the  question  of  allot¬ 
ments,  but  I  should  like  here  to  refer  to  his  view  of 
the  wisdom  and  practicability  of  fostering  beetroot 
cultivation.  Writing  under  date  October  23,  1903, 
this  authority  says :  ‘  Sugar-heet  industry  should 
certainly  he  introduced  into  this  country.  I  have 
grown  the  roots  for  over  thirty  years,  principally  for 
my  cows,  and  the  crop  has  never  failed.  The  result 
has  been  from  over  16  to  19  per  cent,  saccharine 
matter.  In  France  the  roots  are  bought  by  the 
sugar  people  according  to  the  percentage,  and  the 
value  runs  up  to  over  £2  per  ton  of  roots.  The 
cultivation  is  the  same  as  that  of  red  garden  beet, 
and  costs  rather  more  than  that  of  mangolds,  as  the 
rows  and  plants  are  closer  together.  Even  this  bad 
season  I  have  a  good  crop.’ 

The  manufacture  of  beet-sugar,  protected  by  ex¬ 
port  bounties  in  the  Central  European  States,  rose 
into  importance  at  the  expense  of  the  old  cane-sugar 
from  tropical  and  subtropical  countries,  which  at  one 
time  prevailed  throughout  the  world.  In  the  year 
1888  these  two  main  sources  of  the  sugar  supply 
were  almost  equal,  each  producing  about  2,500,000 
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tons.  In  1896-1897,  however,  beet-sugar  brought 
into  the  markets  of  the  world  4,800,000  tons,  and 
cane-sugar  only  2,400,000.  In  regard  to  these 
figures,  it  may  be  interesting  to  mention  the  views 
of  an  able  continental  political  economist,  Professor 
Partsch,  of  the  University  of  Breslau.  Dr.  Partsch 
says  :  ‘  This  development,  attained  almost  entirely 
by  the  exertions  of  Central  Europe,  is  now  suddenly 
threatened  with  hindrances  and  reverses,  owing  to 
the  appearance  on  the  scene  of  the  United  States  as 
a  keen  competitor.  To  the  old  sugar  districts  of 
Louisiana,  Cuba,  and  Porto  Bico,  Hawaii  and  the 
Philippines  are  now  being  added,  lands  well  adapted 
to  this  industry,  which  was  formerly  pursued  in 
them  with  success.  In  a  few  years  the  United 
States  will  be  the  first  sugar-producing  country  in 
the  world,  and  will  be  powerful  enough  to  set  limits 
to  the  sugar  trade  of  other  places.  The  regions  most 
threatened  by  this  alteration  of  products  are  the 
most  fertile  of  Central  Germany,  around  Magdeburg, 
Central  Silesia,  and  Central  Bohemia.’ 

This  is  certainly  interesting,*  as  emanating  from  a 
protected  and  bounty-giving  country,  yet  doubtless 
the  statement  and  prognostication  are  true  enough. 
It  is  therefore  most  gratifying  to  be  able  to  feel 
that  at  last  Great  Britain  has  awakened  to  the 
necessity  of  fiscal  readjustment.  Here,  for  example, 
is  an  industry  of  vast  importance,  which  we  can 
either  participate  in  or  leave  for  the  benefit  of  foreign 
nations,  according  to  whether  we  shall  view  matters 
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in  the  light  of  common-sense,  or  continue  to  be 
swayed  hy  weak  sentimentality  and  progress-arrest¬ 
ing  regard  for  obsolete  laws  and  time-proved  un¬ 
workable  principles. 

The  interworking  could,  perhaps,  he  followed  more 
easily  if  I  give,  in  a  few  words,  an  outline  of  sugar 
manufacture.  The  beetroots,  delivered  by  the  farmer 
to  the  factory,  are  stored  in  a  shed  till  required,  and 
are  then  taken  to  a  washing-machine  (Fig.  l), 
where  they  are  freed  from  the  adhering  earth  and 
dirt.  After  washing,  they  are  lifted  by  an  elevator 
to  the  beetroot  slicing-machine  (Fig.  2).  In  this 
machine,  which  contains  a  special  form  of  knife,  the 
beetroot  is  cut  into  small  slices  (like  vermicelli), 
which  are  put  into  large  cylinders  called  diffusers 
(Fig.  3).  Twelve  to  fifteen  of  such  diffusers  are 
placed  in  a,  circle,  or  in  two  rows,  and  by  these 
the  sugar  contents  are  extracted  from  these  beet¬ 
root  slices  with  tepid  water  under  pressure. 

This  process  is  now  so  perfect  that  only  about 
0*2  percent,  of  sugar  remains  in  the  exhausted  beet¬ 
root  slices.  These  slices  are  then  placed  in  a  press, 
where  they  are  freed  from  the  greater  part  of  the 
water  they  contain  (Fig.  4). 

The  liquor  thus  extracted  from  the  slices  is  called 
raw  juice,  and  this  immediately  becomes  black  on 
exposure  to  the  atmosphere.  The  raw  juice  is  put 
into  a  vessel  and  treated  with  about  2  per  cent,  of 
lime.  This  liming  process  is  to  get  rid  of  the 
organic  impurities  which  are  in  the  raw  juice. 
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Fig.  I. — Beetroot-washing  Machine. 


Fig.  2.— Slicing  Machine. 


Fig.  4. — Slice  Press. 
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After  this,  carbonic  acid  gas  is  pumped  into  the 
limed  juice.  The  lime  is  thus  precipitated  and 
forms  carbonate  of  lime,  whilst  the  sugar  liquor 
becomes  a  bright  yellow  colour.  This  process  is 
called  saturation.  The  precipitate  is  then  separated 
from  the  liquor  in  a  filter-press  (Fig.  5),  and  the 
carbonate  of  lime  remains  as  a  cake,  which,  as  I  have 
said,  is  used  by  the  farmer  as  manure  and  is  called 
saturation  lime. 

The  liquor  is  subsequently  treated  in  a  similar  way 
with  smaller  quantities  of  lime  until  all  organic  im¬ 
purities  are  removed.  After  the  last  saturation  the 
liquor  is  again  filtered  and  treated  with  sulphurous 
acid(S02),  after  which  it  is  again  filtered  to  remove  the 
sulphide  of  lime  which  this  treatment  has  produced. 
The  clear  liquor  which  runs  off  from  this  last  filtra¬ 
tion  is  called  ‘  thin  ’  liquor,  and  gauges  5°  to  8° 
Beaume.  This  thin  liquor  is  evaporated  in  a 
specially-arranged  series  of  vacuum  pans  (similar  to 
Fig.  6)  to  a  concentration  of  28°  Beaume.  This  so- 
called  thick  liquor  is  then  boiled  to  crystals  in  the 
ordinary  vacuum  pan  (Fig.  6),  and  the  contents  are 
called  masse  cuite.  Masse  cuite  contains  the  sugar 
crystals,  floating  in  a  syrup  or  mother-liquor.  The 
crystals  are  separated  from  the  mother-liquor  by  a 
centrifugal  machine  plant  (Fig.  7  and  8),  and  are 
washed  with  water,  steam,  or  perfectly  clear  satu¬ 
rated  liquor.  Modern  centrifugal  machines  are 
driven  by  electric  or  hydraulic  motors,  without  any 
shafting,  belting,  etc.,  and  are  emptied  from  the 
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bottom,  from  which  the  sugar  falls  on  a  travelling 
belt  or  conveyer,  by  which  it  is  transported  to  a  suit¬ 
able  warehouse,  where,  after  having  been  allowed  to 
cool  and  dry,  it  is  packed  into  hags,  and  is  then 
ready  for  consumption. 

This  brings  us  up  to  most  important  considera¬ 
tions,  considerations  concerning  one  of  the  most 
important  industries  in  the  world,  an  industry  which 
would  be  quite  new  to  our  country,  the  manufacture 
of  sugar.  In  this  connection  the  reader  will  be  good 
enough  not  to  confound  BMgs,v-7naking  with  sugar¬ 
refining,  for  the  latter  was  once  with  us,  a  thriving 
industry,  giving  employment  to  many  hands,  but 
subsequently  this  was  allowed  to  be  stamped  out 
from  our  national  industries  by  our  hands  being  tied — 
through  an  absurd  sentimentality  concerning  an  old 
and,  as  time  proved,  erroneous  enactment — whereby 
we  were  obliged  to  stand  quiescent  and  see,  by 
means  of  an  iniquitous  ‘  bounty  ’  system,  the  fac¬ 
tories,  one  after  another,  forced  to  close  their  doors. 

Now  let  us  consider  the  profits  arising  from 
sugar  -  manufacture.  Here,  again,  through  the 
co-operation  of  Mr.  Stein — who  himself  is  in  an 
unique  position,  by  reason  of  his  having  formerly 
occupied  the  position  of  manager  in  some  of  the 
most  important  sugar  factories  upon  the  Continent 
— I  am  enabled  to  bring  forward  most  satisfactory 
and  indisputable  figures — figures  which  go  to  show 
that,  as  a  result  of  the  recently-arrived-at  Sugar 
Bounty  Convention,  we  have  placed,  as  it  were,  into 


Fig.  8. — Centrifugal  ‘Cube’  Sugar-making  Plant. 

(Here  the  ‘  cage  ’  is  driven  from  beloAv  and  withdrawn  by  the  hydraulic  lift 
and  revolving  crane  seen  in  the  centre.) 
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Fig.  7. — Crystal  Extractors  driven  by  Hydraulic  Motors  and  having 
Suspended  ‘Baskets.’ 
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our  hands  the  power,  not  only  of  recrudescing  sugar 
refining,  but  of  entering  forthwith  into  the  profitable 
manufacture  of  sugar.  In  this  connection,  it  would 
be  indeed  gratifying  if  its  inception  were  brought 
about  pari  passu  with  the  inception  of  the  first 
Garden  City. 

The  cost  of  sugar-making  works  out  as  follows  : 


Fuel,  12  per  cent,  coal  at  7s.  per  ton  ... 
Wages  : 

. 

£ 

.  0 

s. 

0 

d. 

10 

First  process — preparative  ... 

.  0 

0 

8 

Second  process — completive ... 

.  0 

0 

10 

Limestone,  4  per  cent.,  at  6s.  per  ton  delivered 

.  0 

0 

3 

Coke 

2-30d.l 

Leather  and  filter  cloth 

0-60 

Bags 

1-92 

Oil  and  grease  ... 

0-55 

>  0 

0 

9 

Light 

0-45 

Various  materials 

0-62 

Laboratory 

0-56 

Selling  commission 

Sundry  expenses 

2-00 

0 

0 

3 

Expenses  of  office,  management,  etc.  ... 

. 

0 

2 

5 

Total  ... 

0 

6 

0 

The  average  weight  of  coal*  required  is  from 
I  10  to  12  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  beetroots, 
whilst  about  4  per  cent,  of  their  weight  is  sufficient 
in  limestone,  about  5  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the 
roots  of  coke  being  necessary  for  burning  the  lime. 

With  a  13 ’3  percentage  of  saccharine,  7 '5  tons  of 
beetroots  are  required  for  the  production  of  each 

t 

*  In  the  case  of  Garden  Cities  and  very  large  sugar  factories 
this  would  in  all  probability  be  replaced  by  cheap  gas  fuel. 
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ton.  The  cost  in  this  case  of  producing  a  ton  of 
sugar  is  : 

£  s.  d. 

7*5  tons  of  roots  at  18s.  ...  ...  •••  6  15  0 

Expenses  of  making,  at  6s.  per  ton  of  roots  ...  2  5  0 

Total  ...  ...  9  0  0 

A  sugar  factory  of  moderate  size  would  be  capable 
of  dealing  with  40,000  tons  of  roots  per  annum,  and 
its  balance  should  therefore  show  ; 


Factory  dealing  with  40,000  Tons  of  Beetroots  per 
Annum. 


Dr.  £•  S'  d. 

Cost  of  beetroots, 
including  ex¬ 
penses,  40,000 
tons  at  24s.  ...  48,000  0  0 

5  per  cent,  depre¬ 
ciation...  ...  3,000  0  0 

Profit  ...  •••  3,650  0  0 


54,650  0  0 


Cr.  £  s.  d. 

5,200  tons  sugar 
produced,  at  £9 
per  ton  ...  46,800  0  0 

800  tons  molasses, 
at  2s.  4d.  per 
cwt.  ...  ...  1,850  0  0 

12,000  tons  slices, 

30  per  cent.,  at 

10s.  per  ton  ...  6,000  0  0 

54,650  0  0 


The  capital  expenditure  necessary  for  such  a 
factory  to  be  erected  in  the  very  latest  style,  and 
equipped  in  a  thoroughly  scientific  manner  with  all 
modern  improvements  in  plant  and  machinery,  would 
be  £60,000.  Carried  on  under  proper  scientific  and 
technical  control,  this  should  yield  a  profit  of  £3,650 
per  annum,  and  produce  a  dividend  of  about  6  per 
cent. 

This  is  not  a  very  high  rate  of  interest  for  an 
industrial  undertaking,  but  in  these  days,  if  com- 
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bined  with  safety,  would  be  very  acceptable.  Pro¬ 
bably  there  is  no  safer  industry,  for  sugar  is  a 
necessity — a  great  thing  in  business.  It  is,  more¬ 
over,  a  commodity  of  universal  consumption. 

I  am,  however,  purposely  looking  at  the  least 
favourable  side  of  things  all  through,  and  it  would 
be  well  to  consider  this  point  a  little  more  minutely. 
The  result  of  so  doing,  it  will  be  seen,  is  to  add  to 
its  complexion  an  even  more  roseate  hue ;  for  we 
have  to  consider  what  will,  in  all  probability,  be 
the  effect  of  this  altered  state  of  affairs  concerning 
bounties  upon  sugar.  Through  the  abrogation  of 
the  bounties,  it  is  probable  that  the  figure  taken 
will  be  not  only  reached,  but  that  it  will  be 
exceeded. 

In  regard  to  sugar,  overproduction  has,  of  course, 
been  rife  for  some  years ;  but  a  continental  expert 
of  large  experience  gives  me,  as  his  private  opinion, 
that  the  ruling  prices  will  be  from  £9  to  £9  10s.  a 
ton  for  some  years,  once  the  present  large  stocks  are 
cleared  from  the  market,  seeing  that  at  that  price 
it  would  produce  a  fair  profit  to  the  continental 
manufacturers. 

There,  however,  is  yet  another  important  point 
which  I  must  not  omit  to  bring  forward  and  briefly 
consider.  It  is  this :  that  by  the  Brussels  Conven¬ 
tion  it  has  been  agreed  between  the  Powers  con¬ 
cerned,  of  which  Great  Britain  is  one,  that  all  home¬ 
grown  sugar  should  be  entitled  to  remission  at  the 
rate  of  6  francs  per  100  kilos — equivalent,  that  is, 
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to  2s.  6d.  per  cwt. — from  whatever  tax  might  be 
levied  by  the  country  of  its  origin.  Now,  Great 
Britain,  as  a  signatory  of  the  Convention,  must, 
when  occasion  arises,  accord  this  remission  to  her 
manufacturers.  At  present  a  tax  of  4s.  2d.  per  cwt. 
is  levied  by  us  upon  all  sugar.  Now,  ceteris  paribus, 
by  the  above-mentioned  clause  the  tax  on  home¬ 
grown  sugar  should  be  reduced  by  half  a  crown 
— i.e.,  it  should  be  4s.  2d.  less  2s.  6d.,  viz..  Is.  8d. 
per  cwt. 

Now,  this  is  an  important  matter,  for  the  remis¬ 
sion  of  2s.  6d.  per  cwt.  obviously  means  no  less  than 
£2  10s.  a  ton  in  favour  of  the  British  sugar-maker. 
The  full  significance  of  this  may  perhaps  be  more 
readily  seen  and  better  understood  if  one  shows  the 
price  which  would  have  to  be  paid  by  the  consumer 
for  sugar  in  each  case. 

£  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

For  foreign  sugar,  at  £9  per  ton  ...  9  0  0 

With  duty  at  4s.  2d.  per  cwt.  ...  4  3  4 

-  13  3  4 

For  British  sugar,  at  £9  per  ton  ...  9  0  0 

With  adiusted  duty  at  Is.  8d.  per 

cwt.  ...  ...  ...  ...  113  4 

-  10  13  4 

Difference  ...  2  10  0 

This,  being  interpreted,  means,  not  only  that  the 
British  sugar  -  manufacturer  could  make  his  fair 
profit,  but  that  he  could  supply  the  English  con¬ 
sumers  at  no  less  than  £2  10s.  per  ton  cheaper. 

Now  let  us  take  the  case  of  a  still  lower  figure 
as  the  price  at  which  continental  sugar  could  be 
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supplied — say  at  £8  per  ton.  This,  with  the  duty 
added,  would  mean  the  price  of  £12  3s.  4d.  to  the 
consumer.  British  sugar  obviously  could  be  sold  at 
the  same  figure — £12  3s.  4d.  less  £1  13s.  4d.,  or 
£10  10s.  as  the  price  obtained  by  the  producer.  To 
amplify  this  I  have  drawn  up  the  following  table, 
by  which  is  seen  the  price  which  would  be  obtainable 
for  British  sugar  under  the  circumstances  corre¬ 
sponding  to  different  rates  of  prices  of  Continental 
suDcar  : 

o 


Coutinental. 

Duty. 

Price  paid  by 
Consumer. 

British. 

Duty. 

Price  paid  by 
Consumer. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£  s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s 

d. 

£  s.  d. 

£  s. 

d. 

6 

10 

0 

4  3 

4 

10 

13 

4 

9 

0 

0 

1  13  4 

10  13 

4 

7 

0 

0 

11 

3 

4 

9 

10 

0 

11  3 

4 

7 

10 

0 

11 

13 

4 

10 

0 

0 

11  13 

4 

8 

0 

0 

12 

3 

4 

10 

10 

0 

12  3 

4 

8 

10 

0 

12 

13 

4 

11 

0 

0 

12  13 

4 

9 

0 

0 

13 

•3 

4 

11 

10 

0 

13  3 

4 

9 

10 

0 

13 

13 

4 

12 

0 

0 

13  13 

4 

10 

0 

0 

14 

3 

4 

12 

10 

0 

14  3 

4 

Now  let  us  again  review  the  position  of  the 
prospective  British  sugar  -  manufacturer.  It  has 
been  shown  that  at  £9  per  ton  he  could  make  6  per 
cent. ;  but  with  sugar  at  £10  a  ton  the  proportional 
increased  earnings  would  raise  his  profit  to  I4f  per 
cent.,  with  sugar  at  £11  it  would  become  23 ’4  per 
cent.,  whilst  with  £12  sugar  it  would  be  increased 
to  no  less  than  32  per  cent.  Even  under  the  latter 
very  satisfactory  condition  of  things,  resulting  in  the 
introduction  of  an  enormous  industry  into  our  country, 
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the  consumer  would  still  only  have  to  pay  about  the 
same  for  his  sugar  as  if  we  continue  to  remain  som¬ 
nolent,  and  content  ourselves  merely  with  writing- 
cheques  for  a  commodity  we  could  produce  ourselves. 

From  the  foregoing  facts  and  figures  I  trust  it 
may  have  been .  shown  that  we  now  have  it  in  our 
power  to  inaugurate  and  introduce  a  vast  industry 
into  our  country.  Its  magnitude,  however,  in  its 
full  significance,  may  not  be  readily  apparent  to  the 
non-technical  reader.  It  is  brought  home  to  us  at 
once  if  we  consider  the  enormous  annual  consump¬ 
tion  of  sugar  in  this  country  alone — to  which,  of 
course,  should  be  added  that  which  in  all  probability 
we  should  export  to  our  own  colonies. 

We  consume  every  year  1,500,000  tons  of  sugar. 
To  produce  this  amount  would  give  employment  to 
no  less  than  300  factories,  each  capable  of  turning 
out  5,000  tons  per  annum,  and  affording  profitable 
use  of  twenty -four  millions  of  capital. 

To  grow  the  requisite  beets,  no  less  than  a  million 
acres  of  land  might  be  brought  under  cultivation  for 
this  crop  alone.  Now,  seeing  that  it  requires  a  man 
to  every  5  acres  of  beetroot  farm,  this  would  give 
employment  to  no  less  than  two  hundred  thousand 
agricultural  labourers. 

These  vast  advantages — one  must  not  omit  to 
point  out — would  be  permanent  gains,  despite  their 
vastness ;  but  to  them  must  be  added  the  enormous 
benefits  which  would  accrue  during  inception  to  our 
building  trades  and  to  our  engineering  concerns. 
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Turning  to  the  reintroduction  of  the  lost  industry 
of  sugar-refining,  we  find  that  to  deal  with  the 
sugar  of  our  own  manufacture  would  require  thirty 
refineries.  These  would  cost  another  £3,600,000 
to  build  and  equip.  Hence,  the  total  capital  value 
of  the  industry  to  us  would  be  £27,600,000.  The 
manufacture  would  enable  us  to  pay  out  in  wages  at 
least  £5,000,000  a  year  to  operatives  immediately 
concerned.  But  to  this  must  also  be  added  the 
wages  of  the  men  required  to  supply  the  factories 
with  the  2,000,000  tons  of  coal,  1,500,000  tons  of 
limestone,  and  400,000  tons  of  coke,  which  would 
be  consumed  during  the  manufacture  every  year. 
There  is,  therefore,  no  reason  whatsoever  why  we 
should  pay  away  the  huge  sum  of  eighteen  million 
pounds  every  year — as  we  are  now  paying — to  the 
Continental  agriculturists  and  foreign  sugar  manu¬ 
facturers.  All  of  this  could  be  spent  in  our  own 
country.  And  what  would  this  mean  ?  It  would 
mean  that,  by  an  indirect  means,  we  should  be  able 
to  resuscitate  our  once  great,  but  fast-decaying, 
agriculture  ;  we  should  be  able  to  pay  armies  of 
additional  artisans ;  and  we  should  be  able  so  to 
increase  the  wages  of  our  agricultural  labourers  that 
they  would  be  able  to  live  in  comfort  and  in  comfort¬ 
able  homes,  such  as  it  is  intended  Garden  Cities 
shall  set  the  example  in  providing. 
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Analysis  of  Soil  taken  from  the  Site  of  the  ‘First 
Garden  City.’ 


t 

i 

1 

! 

No.  1. 

From  Field 
which  has  j 
been  laid 
down  in 
Pasture  for 
about 

Fifteen  Years 
(30  Acres). 

No.  2. 

From  a 
Field,  ‘Little 
Woolgroves,’ 
from  which 
Oats  and 
Wheat  have 
been  cleared. 

No.  3. 

From  a 

Field  in 
another  Part 
from  which 
Wheat  has 
been  cleared. 

I.  Hygroscopical  water 

2-26 

2-56 

2-90 

II.  Full  analysis  (calcu¬ 
lated  on  water-free 
substance)  : 

a.  Chemical  bound  water 

(H^O)  . 

2-705 

2-903 

3-117 

b.  Humus 

0-804 

0-640 

0-721 

c.  Nitrogen  (N) 

0-262 

0-193 

0-181 

d.  Ammonia  (NHg)  ... 

0-003 

0-001 

0-003 

e.  Nitric  acid  (NgOb) 

0-006 

0-002 

0-007 

/.  Chlorine  (Cl) 

0-004 

0-004 

0-008 

(j.  Silicic  acid  (Si02)  . . . 
h.  Phosphoric  acid 

9-176 

10-134 

8-645 

(P205)  . 

i.  Sulphuric  acid  (SOS) 

0-186 

b-162 

0-177 

0  071 

0-081 

0-043 

j.  Iron  oxide  -t-  oxide  of 
alumina. 

(FegOg-l-  Al20g)  ... 

10-160 

9-916 

8-117 

k.  Lime  (CaO) 

0-916 

0-810 

0-743 

1.  Magnesia  (MgO)  ... 

0-316 

0-612 

0-516 

m.  Potassium  (K) 

0-714 

0-416 

0-376 

n.  Sodium  (Na) 

0-461 

0-551 

0-396 

0.  Sand 

74-216 

73-575 

76-950 

Total  ... 

100-000 

100-000 

100-000 

Remarks. — I  consider  all  these  three  soils  as  excellent  soils  for 
sugar-beet  growing.  Sigmund  Stein, 

Sugar  Expert. 


Livkepool,  November  25,  1903. 


GARDEN  CITY  DAIRYING. 


Very  cursory  consideration  will  serve  to  show  dairy 
farming  around  Garden  Cities  would  be  attended 
by  many  valuable  advantages,  and  to  it  would  be 
offered  facilities  that  would  result  in  great  economic 
gain.  In  this  case  the  economic  value  of  the 
customer  being  upon  the  spot  cannot  be  overstated, 
for  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  deliveries  of 
milk  are  more  numerous  than  any  other  article  of 
domestic  consumption.  In  addition,  I  shall  hope 
to  show  that  not  only  is  the  cost  of  carriage  a 
serious  factor  upon  such  a  heavy  entity  as  milk,  but 
that,  moreover,  in  the  making  and  supply  of  so 
intrinsically  valuable  a  commodity  as  butter,  this 
inevitable  item  plays  an  important  role  in  regard  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  producer. 

That  the  collection  of  milk  from  outlying  farms 
and  its  distribution  to  consumers  by  means  of  horse¬ 
less  vehicles  would  effect  great  economy  there  can 
be  no  question.  Moreover,  the  adoption  of  the 
latest  development  in  locomotion  and  transport 
could  be  made  a  great  boon  to  the  small  dairy 
farmer  by  obviating  the  necessity  of  his  employing 
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any  of  his  small  capital  in  locomotive  plant  such  as 
horses  and  waggons,  ponies  and  carts,  and  the  like. 
For  he  would  be  able  to  arrange  for  his  milk  to  be 
collected  and  delivered  at  a  determined  price  and  at 
a  known  expense  to  himself.  This  could  be  effected 
either  by  private  contract,  or,  as  I  would  so  strongly 
urge,  by  means  of  a  co-operative  carriage  system,  of 
which  he  himself  could  form  a  profit-sharing  part. 

The  delivery  of  milk,  though  more  prosaic,  is  not 
the  lesser  important  side  of  the  fascinating  occupa¬ 
tion  of  which  I  now  speak,  butter-making  being 
of  greater  moment  as  an  industry.  In  connection 
with  this  important  branch,  we  shall  again  find,  as 
we  have  mentioned,  that  the  transport  problem 
insinuates  itself  largely,  and  should  he  accorded 
appropriately  serious  thought  and  consideration,  for, 
unlike  most  industries,  facilities  of  transport  in  this 
regard  influence  quality  in  the  manufactured  article. 

To  consider  this — and  to  keep  to  the  axiom  I 
have  laid  down  that  before  the  introduction  of  any¬ 
thing  into  a  Garden  City  all  that  is  known  of  the 
working  of  cognate  industries  elsewhere  should  be 
first  considered — let  us  look  for  a  moment  to  a 
portion  of  our  own  islands  where  dairy  farming  has 
by  no  means  followed  the  even  ‘  tenor  of  its  way  ’ ; 
where,  indeed,  it  has  met  with  sad  vicissitudes — ay, 
even  threatened  extinction,  followed,  happily,  by 
most  gratifying  recrudescence  of  success  and  pros¬ 
perity  through  the  intelligent  leading  of  applied 
science  to  its  aid,  and  this  through  the  laudable 
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prescience  and  untiring  energy,  principally  upon  the 
part  of  one  man,  and  that  one  the  embodiment  of 
patriotism,  philanthropy,  and  personal  activity — I 
refer  to  Sir  Horace  Plunkett. 

Ireland  was  once  the  greatest  butter-producing 
country  in  the  world.  Irish  butter,  indeed,  was 
considered  superior  to  any  other,  and  everywhere  it 
obtained  the  highest  price.  This  was  only  a  few 
years  ago  ;  yet  in  a  short  period  it  had  to  give  place 
to  butter  from  Denmark,  from  Sweden,  from  France, 
from  Canada,  and  even  from  Australia  and  New 
Zealand. 

What  was  the  reason  of  this  ?  Irish  butter 
remained  as  good  as  ever — if  anything  the  quality 
became  improved,  yet  the  demand  for  it  fell  away 
most  sadly,  until  thoughtful  people  began  to  discern 
that  England’s  butter  bill  with  other  nations  had 
risen  to  the  enormous  figure  of  over  thirteen  millions 
every  year,  and  that  she  was  willing  to  pay  a  higher 
price  for  foreign  butter,  because  it  was  to  her  taste 
and  she  could  rely  upon  it.  For  it  is  a  sine  qua  non 
in  regard  to  butter  that  it  must  be  uniform  in  quality 
— i.e.,  it  must  be  of  the  same  colour,  the  same  degree 
of  saltness,  and  the  same  flavour. 

In  this  Irish  butter,  produced  so  intermittently, 
in  such  individually  small  units,  and  in  so  scattered 
a  fashion,  failed.  Other  nations,  however,  carefully 
made  themselves  acquainted  with  the  desires  of  the 
British  customers,  called  science  to  their  aid,  and 
their  farmers  combined  together  to  produce  butter 
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which  would  please  the  British  housewife — butter 
at  once  excellent,  uniform,  and  reliable.  Their 
efforts  were  crowned  with  success  ;  their  butter  was 
sent  to  our  country,  and  from  small  beginnings  their 
exports  to  us  of  this  commodity  rapidly  increased,'^ 
until  our  beloved  housewife,  Dame  Britannia,  has 
each  year  to  ask  John  Bull  to  send  abroad  the 
monstrous  cheque  to  which  I  have  referred. 

Let  us  hasten  to  see  how  they  managed  it,  taking 
as  our  example  the  little  State —industrious  and 
contented — of  Denmark. 

The  beginning  of  the  present  advanced  system  of 
butter-making  by  Danish  farmers  took  place  about 
the  year  1870.  The  sale  of  Danish  butter  in  foreign 
countries  attracted  their  attention,  and  earnest 
endeavours  to  improve  the  commodity,  so  as  to 
foster  its  export,  took  place.  The  Danes  early 
recognised  the  value  of  providing  for  constant 
supply  with  uniformity  of  quality,  and  by  judicious 
feeding  and  the  breeding  of  a  sufficient  number  of 
autumn  calves  they  ensured  for  themselves  a  regular 
supply  of  milk.  The  next  step  towards  their  present 
supremacy  in  the  butter  trade  was  brought  about 
by  the  introduction  of  mechanical  separators,  work¬ 
ing  on  the  centrifugal  system.  As  the  farms  were 
for  the  great  part  occupied  as  small  peasant  holdings, 
it  was  evident  that  such  farms  were  individually 
unable  to  bear  either  the  capital  expenditure  or 
to  find  sufficient  occupation  for  the  necessary 
*  See  rise  in  imports  in  appendix  to  the  volume. 
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machinery.  Out  of  the  need  thus  made  apparent 
arose  the  co-operative  system  of  dairy-farming. 

What  the  effect  has  been,  of  energetically  attack¬ 
ing  the  economic  problem  presented  to  the  peasants 
of  Denmark  by  combination  and  perseverance  upon 
their  part,  is  eloquently  testified  to  by  the  following 
tables  : 


Table  A. — Showing  Growth  of  Danish  Butter  Exports 
FROM  1865  TO  1890. 


Year. 

Weight. 

1865-1869  (average) 

96,758  cwts. 

1870-1874 

>>  ... 

...  202,741  „ 

1875-1879 

JJ 

...  258,535  „ 

1880-1884 

»  •  .  • 

...  286,232  „ 

1885 

... 

...  349,250  „ 

1886 

J)  ... 

...  396,526  „ 

1887 

5)  ... 

...  473,589  „ 

1888 

))  ... 

...  592,455  „ 

1889 

5)  ... 

...  676,017  „ 

1890 

5j  ... 

...  878,084  „ 

From  this  table  (A)  it  will  be  seen  that  twenty 
years  sufficed  to  increase  the  export  of  butter  from 
Denmark  almost  tenfold.  From  the  next  table  (B) 
it  will  be  seen  that  at  the  expiration  of  those  twenty 
years  the  sum  earned  by  the  Danish  small  farmers 
was  a  very  large  one — over  four  millions  a  year. 
Another  decade,  as  will  be  seen,  sufficed  to  bring 
it  up  to  almost  double — viz.,  the  highly  gratifying 
annual  payment  to  them  of  seven  and  a  half  millions 
sterling. 
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Table  B.— Showing  Total  Exports  of  Butter,  with 
THEIR  Value,  for  the  Years  1890  to  1902. 


Year. 

Cwts. 

1891 

898,068 

1892 

891,855 

1893 

965,109 

1894 

1,160,484 

1895 

1,031,171 

1896 

998,795 

1897 

1,043,486 

1898 

1,194,666 

1899 

1,204,476 

1900 

1,205,804 

1901 

1,315,345 

1902 

1,372,875 

£. 

Average  Price 
per  Pound 
in  Pence. 

4,750,611 

11*3 

4,825,611 

11-5 

5,086,333 

10-3 

5,609,444 

10-3 

5,139,666 

10-6 

5,140,666 

11-0 

5,377,388 

11-0 

6,035,177 

10-8 

6,611,944 

11-7 

6,638,888 

11-7 

7,351,944 

11-9 

7,506,666 

11*7 

In  examining  the  Articles  of  Association  of  a 
typical  Danish  Dairy  Society,  we  find  that  its  object 
is  to  erect  a  dairy  with  the  necessary  machinery, 
to  buy  the  milk  from  its  members,  to  make 
the  greatest  amount  of  butter  possible  from  that 
milk,  to  manufacture  as  much  skim- milk  cheese  as 
will  supply  the  requirements  of  the  members,  and 
then  also  to  sell  back  to  them  the  remaining  skim- 
milk.  There  are  usually  five  directors,  elected 
by  the  members,  and  retiring  by  rotation,  one  each 
year,  but  they  are  eligible  for  re-election — such 
directors  having  the  right  to  contract  a  loan  for  the 
purpose  of  building  and  equipping  the  dairy. 

A  thoroughly  qualified  and  efficient  dairyman  is 
engaged,  together  with  the  necessary  number  of 
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dairymaids  and  other  assistants.  Milk  is  paid  for 
in  a  most  scientific  manner — by  its  ‘  fat  ’  contents — 
and  is  bought  by  weight.  Every  member  is  bound 
to  take  back  skim-milk  and  butter-milk,  according 
to  the  amount  of  milk  he  delivers,  at  the  rate  of 
one  ore  (one-eighth  of  a  penny)  per  pound,  until  the 
debt  on  the  dairy  is  extinguished;  after  that  the 
rate  is  fixed  by  the  general  meeting  of  the  members. 

All  profits  go  to  the  extinction  of  the  debt  on 
the  dairy.  When  that  is  paid  off,  the  chairman, 
accountant,  and  dairyman  take  an  inventory  of 
the  Society’s  assets,  and  apportion  the  total  value 
in  shares  among  the  members,  according  to  the 
quantity  of  milk  each  has  delivered  since  the 
foundation  of  the  Society.  Thereafter  annual  profits 
are  divided  in  such  wise  that  each  member  receives 
5  per  cent,  upon  his  holding,  the  balance  being 
divided  amongst  the  members  pro  rata  with  the 
value  of  the  milk  delivered  by  each  member  to  the 
dairy  during  the  preceding  year. 

The  transport  difficulties  are  carefully  met.  The 
Society  provides  the  ‘  churns  ’  in  which  the  milk  is 
delivered,  and  collects  the  milk.  This  is  done  in 
the  following  manner :  If  a  member  supplies  a 
minimum  of  100  pounds  of  milk  daily,  it  is  collected 
from  his  farm ;  but  in  cases  of  farms  sending  in  a 
less  quantity  the  farmer  has  to  bring  his  milk  to 
the  highroad,  and  there  meet  the  Society’s  collect¬ 
ing  van.  Members  are  strictly  required  to  keep 
all  cans  and  transport  churns  clean,  and  to  despatch 
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the  milk  fresh  and  good.  An  important  provision 
also  is  that  they  are  bound  to  feed  their  cows  after 
an  approved  system,  in  order  that  they  shall  give 
the  best  possible  butter. 

The  Society,  on  the  other  hand,  purchase  fodder, 
cake,  grasses,  and  seeds  in  bulk,  and  distribute  them 
to  the  members  at  a  considerable  saving  in  the  price 
over  that  at  which  they  could  procure  such  indi¬ 
vidually  for  themselves.  Members’  farms  are  held 
open  to  inspection  by  the  directorate  and  the  dairy¬ 
man,  and  the  greatest  care  is  taken  to  exclude  all 
chance  of  contamination  by  infectious  disease.  The 
fines  for  infringement  of  the  rules  are  heavy,  and 
are  rigidly  enforced. 

The  establishment  of  these  co-operative  societies 
lead  to  the  extinction  of  the  middleman,  they  be¬ 
coming  soon  large  and  important  enough  to  deal 
direct  with  the  exporter,  who  receives  the  butter, 
grades  it,  and  delivers  it  direct  both  to  the  whole¬ 
sale  merchant  abroad  and  even  to  the  retail  dealer. 
In  1888  an  association  of  co-operative  societies  was 
formed,  which  exported  its  own  butter  direct  to 
an  association  of  English  retail  dealers,  with  the 
object  of  avoiding  the  exporters’  profit,  the  result 
being  that  fierce  competition  arose  between  them 
and  the  exporters.  By  this  means  prices  were 
forced  down,  to  the  detriment  of  the  Danish  pro¬ 
ducers  and  to  the  advantage  of  British  consumers. 

There  are,  moreover,  schools  in  which  the  theory 
and  practice  of  dairying  are  taught.  Of  these. 
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Denmark  possesses  three,  but  their  work  is  supple¬ 
mented,  for  it  is  customary  for  the  larger  dairies  to 
take  pupils  and  impart  to  them  a  thoroughly  prac¬ 
tical  training.  Material  help  is  also  afforded  to  the 
farmer  by  the  Government,  for  this  appoints  experts 
who  may  be  called  in  at  very  low  fees  to  give  advice  * 
on  all  points'  relating  to  farm  or  dairy  work.  To 
show  the  solicitous  care  and  nursing  accorded  to  the 
dairying  industry,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the 
Government  even  appointed  an  expert  to  reside  in 
England,  and  to  report  on  all  things  appertaining 
to  the  benefit  of  the  trade,  and  thus  keep  producers 
well  versed  in  the  wishes  and  movements  of  their 
customers.  The  reports  received  from  this  industrial 
consular  service  are  circulated  among  all  the  co-opera¬ 
tive  societies  and  to  the  farmers. 

Lastly,  butter  shows  are  held  during  eight 
months  of  the  year,  the  conditions  in  regard  to 
these  being  both  novel  and  practical.  All  dairies 
capable  of  turning  out  three  tubs  of  butter  per 
week  are  invited  to  compete.  If  they  enter,  they 
receive  at  any  unexpected  time  a  letter  or  telegram 
to  immediately  despatch  a  tub  of  their  butter  to 
the  show.  This  has  to  be  sent  off  without  being 
manipulated  in  any  way  after  receipt  of  the  order, 
and  is  paid  for  by  the  Government  at  its  market 
value.  On  arrival,  it  is  carefully  weighed,  and 
then  sealed  into  a  tin  case  and  put  on  exhibition 
for  fourteen  days.  A  full  return  of  the  feeding  and 
general  system  followed  on  the  farms  during  the 
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week  in  which  the  butter  was  made  has  to  be  sent 
with  it.  The  judges  are  nine  in  number — butter 
merchants  assisted  by  three  dairy  experts.  These 
are  divided  into  three  groups,  and  each  group 
records  an  independent  judgment.  The  butter  thus 
•  sent  off,  which  must,  perforce,  be  a  fair  sample  of 
every-day  produce,  is  examined  on  the  day  of  its  re¬ 
ceipt  and  at  the  end  of  the  fourteen  days,  and  the  final 
report  upon  it  is  prepared  from  a  comparison  of  the 
three  reports  of  the  judges.  It  is  usual  to  have  butter 
from  the  same  dairy  several  times  during  the  exhibi¬ 
tion.  In  this  way  valuable  information  is  gained, 
not  only  concerning  the  best  dairies,  but  also  of 
the  success  or  otherwise  of  the  various  methods  of 
feeding  and  general  system  employed. 

The  Government,  moreover,  in  order  to  prevent 
any  chance  of  adulteration,  has  drawn  up  and  enforces 
the  strictest  regulations  as  to  the  importation, 
manufacture,  and  sale  of  margarine,  and  other  butter 
adulterants  and  pseudo-substitutes  and  imitations. 

As  a  further  example  of  bhe  wise  care  and  foster¬ 
ing  accorded  to  a  valuable  industry,  it  may  be  added 
that  in  1891  the  Danish  Government  commenced  a 
systematic  attempt  to  eradicate  tuberculosis  from 
their  cattle.  Their  chief  veterinary  surgeon.  Dr. 
Bang — whose  reputation  stands  high  in  all  European 
countries  — it  should  be  mentioned,  has  a  confirmed 
faith  in  the  use  of  tuberculin  inoculation.  The 
Government  supplies  this  tuberculin  gratuitously 
to  the  farmers,  and  in  addition  pays  the  expenses  of 
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the  veterinary  surgeons  engaged  in  making  experi¬ 
mental  inoculations.  In  return  the  farmers  are 
compelled  to  observe  certain  conditions.  For 
example,  all  those  animals  in  which  reaction  has 
taken  place  as  a  result  of  the  inoculation  are 
separated  from  those  in  which  it  has  not.  Those 
demonstrating  the  disease  to  be  at  all  advanced 
are  either  slaughtered  at  once  or  after  having  been 
rapidly  fattened.  All  cattle-sheds  are  thoroughly 
ventilated,  and  the  rays  of  the  sun  freely  admitted. 
Cattle  not  reacting  upon  the  first  test,  and  therefore 
apparently  still  healthy,  are  tested  twice  annually. 
Calves  are  brought  up  on  the  milk  of  those  cows 
which  are  healthy,  or  which,  having  reacted,  are  but 
slightly  diseased.  In  this  way  it  has  been  found 
that  the  calves  born  of  diseased  cows  have  been 
invariably  reared  in  a  perfectly  healthy  condition. 
The  work  has  been  in  every  way  successful,  and  the 
Danish  dairy-farmer  is  in  a  good  way  to  have  that 
scourge  of  Europe — tuberculosis —  entirely  eradicated 
from  his  stalls. 

It  has  been  computed  that  the  introduction  of  this 
system  into  Great  Britain  would  involve  an  expendi¬ 
ture  of  some  £200,000  per  annum  for  the  first  year 
or  two,  with  subsequent  decrease  in  cost  as  the 
disease  became  eradicated.  This  expenditure  at  first 
sight  is  rather  alarming,  but  yet  it  should  be 
productive  of  economy,  for  an  expert  has  estimated 
the  loss  from  this  disease  to  Scottish  cattle-dealers 
alone  at  £440,000  per  annum.  This  being  so,  it 
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would  appear  that  such  a  course  would,  in  reality, 
constitute  a  good  and  prudent  investment.  In  spite 
of  these  facts,  however,  we — Great  Britain — remain 
almost  the  only  country  in  Europe  that  has  not 
attempted  something  in  this  direction. 

These  being  the  facts — vastly  derogatory  to  the 
credit  of  our  own  country,  yet  only  to  be  expected, 
having  regard  to  the  unfortunate  rate  of  importance 
at  which  technical  education  was  assessed  by  public 
opinion — did  not  escape  the  notice  of  the  patriotic 
worker  of  whom  I  have  mentioned,  and  who,  with 
energy  and  endurance  of  rebuff  unstemmable,  at 
length  succeeded  in  bringing  about  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical 
Instruction  for  Ireland,  now  happily  presided  over 
by  himself. 

Before  consummating  this,  however,  recourse  had 
to  be  had  to  that  most  potent  mode  of  persuasion 
and  conviction — the  object-lesson.  This  was  brought 
about  by  the  earnest  co-operation  of  other  patriots 
under  the  name  of  the  Irish  Agricultural  Organiza¬ 
tion  Society,  and  it  is  to  the  valuable  work  carried 
out  by  them  in  co-operative  dairy -farming  I  wish  to 
direct  the  attention  of  Garden  City  authorities ;  for 
the  success  attained  should  serve  not  only  to  give 
confidence,  but  point  to  assured  success,  and  this 
upon  lines  highly  beneficial  to  those  of  the  com¬ 
munity  not  possessed  of  capital,  or  possessing  capital 
to  a  but  very  limited  extent. 

The  Irish  creameries  are  essentially  co-operative. 
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The  shareholders  are  the  farmers  themselves,  and 
everyone  is  eligible  who  owns  a  cow  ;  thus  the  profits 
and  advantages  are  shared  in  alike  by  the  owner  of 
a  single  cow  as  by  the  owner  of  five  hundred.  The 
shares  are  paid  up  in  four  instalments  of  five  shillings 
each,  and  interest  is  paid  upon  such  shares  at  the 
rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum.  The  first  instalment 
is  paid  in  cash,  and  usually  the  second,  but  it  is 
permissible  to  pay  the  third  and  final  instalments  in 
milk.  There  would  appear,  however — in  the  case 
of  a  Garden  City  installation — to  be  no  objection  to 
shareholders  other  than  those  owning  cows  to  assist 
and  participate,  provided  their  shares  were  cumula¬ 
tive,  and  limited  to  a  dividend  of  5  per  cent. 

Thus  the  creamery  is  owned  and  managed  entirely 
by  those  who  have  taken  shares.  They  are  called 
the  members,  and  elect  a  committee  to  manage  the 
business,  every  member  having  a  vote  in  the  election 
of  the  committee — the  man  or  woman  with  one  share 
having  the  same  voting  power  as  the  man  or  woman 
with  a  hundred.  This  committee  appoints  the 
manager,  the  dairymaid,  and  all  the  other  hands. 
In  this  regard  I  might  mention  that  one  of  the 
difficulties  met  with  has  been  in  the  finding  of 

O 

properly  trained  and  qualified  managers  and  dairy¬ 
maids,  so  quickly  has  the  movement  grown,  and  I 
would  therefore  recommend  that  in  Garden  City 
Technical  College  such  training  should  be  under¬ 
taken  in  co-operation  with  the  dairy-farmers  and 
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the  creamery,  work  upon  the  farms  and  in  the 
creamery  forming  part  of  the  curriculum. 

The  committee  meets  every  month  or  oftener  to 
examine  the  accounts,  to  fix  the  prices  of  milk,  and 
to  transact  the  general  business  of  the  society.  In 
this  regard  it  would  be  highly  advisable  that  both 
technical  details  and  records,  as  well  as  monetary 
accounts,  should  he  kept  with  scrupulous  exactitude, 
in  order  that  they  might  be  available  as  reliable 
data  and  statistics.  It  would  certainly  not  be 
prudent  to  emulate  the  example  of  one  Hibernian 
manager,  who,  when  called  upon  for  his  books  of 
account,  showed  them  to  be  of  virgin  whiteness, 
remarking,  however,  that  they  were  perfectly  correct, 
as  could  be  proved  by  the  vouchers,  and  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  with  laborious  deliberation  to  disinter  from 
the  recesses  of  numerous  pockets  the  soiled,  frayed, 
and  almost  illegible  records  of  the  society’s  business 
transactions.  The  farmers  send  in  their  milk,  in 
the  summer  night  and  morning,  in  the  spring  and 
autumn  once  a  day,  and  in  the  winter  every  alter¬ 
nate  day.  It  is  quickly  run  through  the  ‘  separators, 
which  take  out  all  the  cream,  and  the  separated 
milk,  or  skim-milk,  is,  after  being  pasteurized, 
returned  free  to  the  suppliers.  When  the  milk 
comes  in  it  is  measured,  then  a  sample  is  taken  to 
be  tested.  All  milk  is  not  equally  productive,  so  it 
would  be  unfair  to  pay  the  same  price  for  poor  as 
for  rich  milk.  There  are  testing  machines  now 
used  in  all  the  co-operative  creameries,  which  show 
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exactly  how  much  butter  each  supplier’s  milk  will 
yield,  and  he  is  paid  accordingly.  This  gives  fair 
play  all  round,  and  the  man  who  neglects  his  cows, 
or  starves  them,  or  who  keeps  them  till  they  are 
too  old,  or  puts  water  in  his  milk,  or  skims  some 
of  the  cream  olF,  is  punished  by  getting  a  low  price, 
while  the  man  who  is  honest,  and  who  treats  his 
cows  well,  gets  the  full  reward  of  his  honesty  and 
thrift. 

Every  milk  supplier  not  only  gets  back  his  skim- 
milk  (or  separated  milk,  as  it  is  called)  free,  but  also 
his  share  of  butter-milk.  For  instance,  a  man 
supplying  10  gallons  of  new  milk  gets  back,  say, 
8  gallons  of  separated  milk  and  about  J  gallon  of 
butter-milk  ;  these  proportions  will,  however,  vary 
slightly  according  to  the  time  of  year.  The 
separated  milk  is  sw^eet  and  wholesome,  and  calves 
thrive  well  on  it  if  they  get  enough  and  get  it 
fresh  ;  but  it  contains  no  cream,  and  therefore  it 
will  well  repay  a  farmer  to  give  his  calves  some 
artificial  food  as  a  substitute  (which  can  be  bought 
wholesale  at  a  moderate  price  by  the  creamery).* 

For  a  considerable  time  Irish  farmers  only  realized 
**  an  average  price  of  less  than  9d.  per  pound  for  their 
home-made  butter.  Even  at  this  low  selling  price 
let  us  see  what  was  the  value  of  applied  science  to 
them.  It  takes  on  an  average  3  gallons  of  milk  to 
make  a  pound  of  butter  under  the  old  plan  of  butter- 

Reference  to  the  feeding  of  cattle  with  by-products  of  beet¬ 
root  crops  Avill  be  found  under  sugar  manufacture. 
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making,  so  that  their  milk  returned  less  than  3d. 
per  gallon.  The  average  price  paid  for  milk  by  the 
mechanical  creameries  at  the  time  referred  to  was 
between  3|d.  and  4d.  per  gallon — the  average  price 
of  many  has  been  much  higher.  This,  at  the  lowest 
computation,  shows  a  gain  of  fd.  to  Id.  for  every 
gallon  of  milk.  An  ordinary  Irish  cow  will  yield 
500  gallons  of  milk  in  the  season,  and  at  3|d. 
per  gallon  such  a  cow  will  thus  return  £8  Is.  6d. 
a  year  if  her  milk  he  sent  to  the  steam  creamery, 
instead  of  only  £6  5s.  Od.  if  it  be  skimmed  and 
churned  at  the  homesteads.  Thus  the  farmers 
gained  £1  16s.  6d.  per  annum  per  cow,  in  addition 
to  their  dividends  upon  their  shares  in  the 
creamery. 

Out  of  this  extra  profit  of  £1  16s.  6d.  per  annum 
per  coAV,  the  farmer  might  well  invest  £1  for  each 
cow  every  year,  and  thus  rapidly  become  a  consider¬ 
able  shareholder  in  the  society.  For,  as  has  been 
mentioned,  to  make  it  easy  for  everyone  to  join,  the 
greater  part  of  the  share  may  be  paid  in  milk  instead 
of  money.  This  may  be  conveniently  done  by  the 
shareholder  consenting  to  a  reduction  in  the  price  of 
his  milk  until  he  has  fully  paid  up  his  shares  ;  the 
payment  comes  easy  to  him  in  this  way,  for  he 
receives,  all  the  time,  nearly  as  much  as  if  he  made 
his  butter  at  home,  yet  he  will  be  paying  up  his 
shares  at  the  same  time. 

The  sense  of  proprietorship  is  also  gratifying,  for 
he  can  walk  into  the  concern  of  which  he  is  partner 
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and  inspect  the  accounts  at  all  reasonable  times. 
He  can  see  his  milk  measured  and  tested,  and  he 
can  lodge  any  complaint  he  may  have  with  a  com¬ 
mittee,  consisting  of  his  friends  and  neighbours,  and 
elected  by  himself  and  brother-farmers. 

The  net  profits  of  the  society,  when  ascertained 
by  the  auditor,  are  thus  dealt  with  :  Five  per  cent, 
is  first  paid  to  all  members  on  the  amount  paid  up 
on  their  shares ;  not  less  than  10  per  cent,  of  what 
remains  is  divided  in  shares  among  the  workers  in 
the  creamery  in  proportion  to  the  wages  earned  by 
each,  and  the  remainder  is  allotted  to  the  milk- 
supplying  members  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the 
milk  supplied  by  each. 

These  co-operative  creameries  also  undertake 
valuable  work,  beyond  that  of  butter-making,  such 
as  arranging  the  markets  for  the  produce  of  the 
farmer,  obtaining  for  him  manures  and  implements 
almost  at  wholesale  prices,  as  well  as  coal,  seeds, 
feeding-stufis,  and  the  like. 

In  connection  with  all  this,  and  especially  reduc¬ 
tion  in  expense  in  transit.  Garden  Cities  could  offer 
great  advantages.  It  will  be  well  to  consider  the 
latter  point  a  little  more  fully.  As  in  almost  every 
industry,  the  larger  the  creamery  the  more  efficient 
it  becomes  in  its  working,  and  hence  the  more 
economically  can  it  carry  on  its  business.  But 
obviously  the  larger  the  central  factory,  the  greater 
must  be  the  area  overspread  by  its  operations  ;  but 
increased  area  means  increase  in  transit  of  the 
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entities  involved,  and  hence  a  limit  is  reached 
beyond  which  the  operations  of  the  central  factory 
cannot  economically  extend.  Reflection  will  show 
that  the  extent  of  area  to  be  worked  is  entirely 
dependent  on  two  factors — (a)  the  cost  of  transport, 
and  (5)  the  time  occupied  in  such  transport. 

With  horse  haulage  the  limit  is  soon  reached,  : 
due  to  inefficiency  under  both  heads — viz.,  cost  and 
time.  It  is  very  obvious,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
horseless  transport  would  stand  at  far  better 
advantage,  and  thus  beneficially  influence  both  the 
scale  of  operations  and  the  economics  of  production. 

The  transport  difficulty  has  given  rise  to  the 
establishment  of  what  are  known  as  auxiliary 
creameries,  but  which,  in  fact,  are  ‘  separating  ’ 
stations,  for  the  operations  therein  carried  on  are 
restricted  to  the  mechanical  separation — by  means 
of  centrifugal  separating  machines — of  the  cream 
from  the  milk  ;  nevertheless,  such  separating  stations 
have  to  be  equipped  with  machinery  and  motive 
power,  as  well  as  with  the  working  staff,  so  that 
obviously  their  number  should  be  kept  as  small  as 
possible  in  a  given  area. 

It  is  equally  obvious  that  the  adoption  of  motor 
transport  at  once  solves  the  difficulty,  and  points  to 
the  advisability  of  establishing  in  Garden  Cities  a 
large  creamery  and  butter-making  factory,  not  only 
equipped  with  the  greatest  care  and  forethought  in 
regard  to  its  dimensions  and  plant  for  a  given  and 
immediate  output,  but  also  having  regard  to  exten- 
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sion.  The  civic  cheap  supplies  of  good  water, 
lighting  and  electric  power,  economical  heat  for 
scalding,  cleansing,  pasteurizing,  and  suchlike, 
would  be  available  to  mutual  advantage,  whilst 
motor  vehicles  would  be  called  upon  for  the  per¬ 
formance  of  three  specific  duties — (a)  the  collection 
of  new  milk  from  the  farms  and  its  transport  to  the 
auxiliary  (separating)  stations ;  (6)  the  carrying  of 
the  cream  from  these  to  the  central  factory;  and 
(c)  a  service,  by  specially  constructed  refrigerating 
waggons,  of  dairy  produce  between  Garden  City  and 
London.  It  may  be  interesting  to  add  that  dairy 
societies,  worked  in  the  manner  I  have  described, 
are  making  rapid  strides  in  our  Sister  Isle  ;  their 
number  has  continuously  and  rapidly  increased  from 
the  inception  of  the  first,  quite  recently,  to  no  less 
than  (central  and  auxiliary)  some  350  at  this 
moment.  The  number  of  members  in  1902  was  over 
fortf/  thousand  (41,299),  and  the  trade  turnover 
exceeded  a  million  pounds  (£1,039,615).  This  year 
it  is  greater. 

The  present  tendency — doubtless  for  the  reasons 
I  have  set  out — is  to  centralize  the  manufacture  of 
butter  as  far  as  possible  by  the  reduction  of  the 
number  of  churning  factories  (which  for  convenience 
are  described  as  ‘  centres  ’),  and  to  increase  the 
number  of  ‘auxiliaries’ — viz.,  the  stations  for  the 
separation  of  the  cream  from  the  milk.  Latterly, 
nearly  all  the  auxiliaries  have  been  registered  as 
separate  societies,  as  it  was  found  desirable  to  give 
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them  a  separate  corporate  existence,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  free  to  carry  on  any  kind  of  business 
required  by  their  members,  and  merely  federate 
with  a  centre  for  the  purpose  of  manufacture. 
Separate  registration,  moreover,  possesses  the  further 
advantage  of  enabling  the  auxiliary  to  make  arrange¬ 
ments  on  its  own  account  for  accommodation  from 
its  bankers.  The  only  difficulty  which  had  to  be 
overcome  was  to  devise  an  agreement  under  which  i 
the  respective  rights  of  both  the  centre  and  the  | 
auxiliary  should  be  clearly  defined,  and  yet  which 
should  vest  in  a  joint  committee,  appointed  by  the 
centre  and  the  auxiliaries,  the  power  of  supervising 
and  directing  all  branches  of  the  business  relating 
to  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  the  butter. 

Obviously,  the  simplest  and  most  equitable  method 
of  dealing  with  the  question  would  be  for  the  centre 
to  pay  each  auxiliary  for  the  exact  quantity  of 
butter -fat  supplied  in  its  cream,  less  an  agreed  rate 
per  hundredweight  for  working  expenses  ;  but  this 
has  hitherto  been  found  impracticable  owing  to  the 
great  difficulty  of  testing  thick  cream  accurately. 

It  is  hoped,  however,  that  this  difficulty  may  be 
shortly  overcome,  and  to  this  end  experiments  are 
being  carried  out  in  several  creameries,  and  the 
Department  has  been  asked  to  institute  experi¬ 
mental  inquiry  into  the  matter.  If  the  experiments 
prove  successful,  the  relations  between  auxiliaries 
and  centres  will  be  rendered  as  simple  and  satis¬ 
factory  as  those  of  individual  milk-supplies  to  their 
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creamery.  At  present  it  is  found  necessary  to 
churn  the  cream  from  each  auxiliary  separately  ;  this, 
besides  entailing  the  provision  of  several  churns  and 
much  extra  work,  renders  it  very  difficult  to  pro¬ 
duce  butter  of  uniform  quality  and  character.  If 
the  possibility  of  testing  the  percentage  of  fat  in 
cream  can  be  clearly  demonstrated,  a  centre  will  at 
once  be  enabled  to  churn  the  cream  of  as  many 
auxiliaries  simultaneously  as  the  capacity  of  the 
largest  factory  churn  will  admit  of. 

Having  touched  elsewhere  (see  Chapter  YII.)  upon 
the  cost  of  carriage,  I  will  not  pursue  it  here,  except 
to  add  that  it  is  a  matter  of  much  importance,  and 
one  which  can  be  dealt  with  very  effectively  under 
schemes  of  co-operative  dairying. 

A  method  of  carrying  on  an  important  apiculture 
industry  I  most  strongly  recommend  should  be 
followed  in  connection  with  Garden  Cities  could 
very  conveniently  be  worked  in  with  the  co-operative 
dairy  of  the  City.  This,  in  regard  not  only  to  the 
disposal  of  the  honey,  but  also  by  the  co-operative 
mechanical  process,  I  advocate  being  carried  out 
in  the  dairy  by  means  of  its  machinery.  There  is 
no  industry  in  connection  with  which  hygienic  con¬ 
ditions  should  be  more  rigorously  insisted  upon  than 
dairies.  The  Health  Committee  of  Garden  City  will 
doubtless  have  much  to  say  in  this  regard,  and  I 
will  therefore  content  myself  with  mentioning  but 
one  point  namely,  the  process  of  pasteurizing  or 
sterilizing.  Seeing  how  prone  milk  is  to  act  as 
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vehicle  in  the  spread  of  epidemic  disease,  pasteuriza¬ 
tion  is  demanded  upon  scientific  grounds.  Apart 
from  this,  it  introduces  a  far  more  perfect  system 
of  milk  delivery.  The  practice  of  placing  jugs  out¬ 
side  doors,  where  they  collect  germ-laden  dust,  and 
are  subsequently  filled  with  milk  for  human  con¬ 
sumption,  cannot  be  too  strongly  condemned.  In 
the  process  of  sterilizing,  hermetically- sealed  white 
glass  bottles  are  made  use  of,  and  these,  with  the 
non-polluted  sealed  milk,  are  delivered  in  a  much 
more  inviting,  as  well  as  perfectly  hygienic,  manner 
to  every  house,  where,  moreover,  it  will  not  de¬ 
teriorate  in  any  reasonable  time. 

This  process,  I  contend,  should  be  introduced  in 
a  Garden  City  from  its  inception,  for  not  only  does  it 
fulfil  sanitary  requirements,  but  it  represents  an 
increased  source  of  profit  for  the  dairy.  Steriliza¬ 
tion  consists  merely  of  heating  up  the  milk  within 
the  bottles  in  a  certain  manner  and  closing  them 
before  cooling,  by  which  means  a  partial  vacuum  is 
produced.  The  apparatus  is  quite  simple  and  the 
cost  of  the  process  nominal,  yet  the  milk  sells  at 
the  increased  price  of  5d.  a  quart.  From  the  point 
of  view  of  health,  also,  pasteurizing  is  of  importance 
in  the  economics  of  production.  Obviously  it  is  a 
measure  of  safety  in  connection  with  the  rearing  of 
the  calves,  and  for  this  reason  milk  so  treated  is 
regarded  with  high  favour  by  intelligent  breeders, 
and,  moreover,  the  process,  it  is  gratifying  to  note,  is 
being  rapidly  extended. 
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Cognate  with  the  process  is  that  of  ‘  humanizing,’ 
a  matter  of  great  moment  in  regard  to  the  raising 
of  infants,  which,  as  bearing  upon  the  resuscitation 
of  the  vigour  and  physique  of  the  population,  should 
be  provided  for  in  Garden  Cities. 

Speaking  of  price,  Garden  Cities  would  also  stand 
to  considerable  advantage  in  regard  to  dairying  if 
my  suggestion  of  a  London  ‘  Depot,’  or  ‘  Garden 
City  Market,’  be  carried  out ;  for  milk  contracts  are 
made  at  the  end  of  March— from  the  farmer’s  point 
of  view,  a  bad  arrangement.  At  that  season  of  the 
year  milk  is  plentiful,  and,  for  fear  of  having  large 
quantities  left  upon  their  hands,  farmers  often  have 
to  make  contracts  at  a  price  which  does  not  even  pay 
expenses  when,  later  on  in  the  season,  milk  becomes 
scarce. 

This,  with  Garden  City  Dairies,  could  be  got  over 
in  two  ways :  firstly,  by  the  ‘  market,’  or  ‘  depot,’ 
supplying  directly  to  the  consumer ;  and,  secondly, 
by  the  milk  being  utilized  in  the  dairy,  say  from 
the  middle  of  April  to  the  end  of  June,  in  cheese¬ 
making. 

I  will  not,  of  course,  touch  upon  practical  details, 
which  can  be  dealt  with  much  more  ably  by  others, 
but  I  would  point  out  that  farmers  have  much  to 
learn  from  foreign  nations  in  regard  to  throwing 
off  antiquated  methods,  and  in  the  substitution  of 
scientific  for  haphazard  and  laissez-faire  modes  of 
conducting  their  business.  The  farmer  is  seldom 
a  good  business  man,  and  still  more  seldom  a 
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systematic  one  as  to  details,  such  as  scientific 
methods  demand. 

I  will  touch  upon  but  one  point  in  exemplification 
and  in  order  to  draw  analogy — namely,  methods 
of  ascertaining  the  profit-returning  value  of  indi¬ 
vidual  cows.  With  us  this  palpable  necessity  in 
the  economics  of  dairying  is  practically  neglected  ; 
elsewhere  it  has  been  reduced  to  a  science. 

Writing  upon  this  point,  Miss  Bradley,  Warden  I 

of  the  Lady  Warwick  Agricultural  Hostel,  says :  I 

‘In  view  of 'the  milk  standard,  and  the  attention  | 

which  public  bodies  are  bestowing  upon  the  ques-  | 

tion  of  our  milk-supply,  it  behoves  all  farmers  to  | 

awake  to  the  fact  that,  if  they  wish  to  place  upon  the  I 

market  a  milk  such  as  is  now  required,  very  different  | 

methods  of  production  and  treatment  will  have  to  jj 

be  adopted.  First  and  foremost,  it  will  be  necessary  | 

for  them  to  know  the  quality  and  quantity  of  milk 
given  by  each  cow.  This  may  be  satisfactorily  and 
easily  arrived  at  by  the  use  of  one  of  the  various 
milk- testers  now  to  be  had.’  The  milk  from  each 
cow  should  be  weighed  daily ;  in  some  places  it  is 
done  weekly,  but  this  is  not  nearly  so  advantageous, 
and  is  very  apt  to  be  forgotten  altogether.  The 
weighing-machine  should  stand  in  the  shed,  and, 
after  weighing  the  milk,  the  amount  should  be  at 
once  entered  on  a  sheet  bearing  the  name  of  each 
cow.  If  this  were  done,  farmers  would  find  in  many 
cases  that  they  were  housing  and  keeping  animals 
not  worth  their  keep.  - 
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Apart  from  individual  gain,  this  weeding  out  of 
all  cows  giving  milk  poor  in  quality  or  quantity 
would  in  time  considerably  improve  the  milking 
herds  of  the  country.  Thus,  individual  gain  would 
become  merged  into  national  benefit.  In  this  rela¬ 
tion  the  value  to  this  country  of  the  work  of  ‘  gentle¬ 
men  farmers  ’  and  the  interest  taken  in  agriculture 
by  the  King  and  the  more  wealthy  has  borne  good 
fruit,  because  it  has  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  and  numerous  others,  the 
outcome  of  the  encouragement  thus  given  and  the 
rewards  given  for  meritorious  effort  being  that  our 
breed  of  cattle  stands  unrivalled. 

A  well-bred,  profitable  cow  costs  no  more  to  keep 
in  labour  and  food  than  a  poor  one ;  therefore  why 
not  go  to  the  trouble  of  finding  out  which  are  the 
poor  ones,  and  getting  rid  of  them  at  the  earliest 
opportunity  ?  Just  as  milk  is  prepared  for  cheese¬ 
making,  and  cream  for  butter-making,  so  milk  should 
be  prepared  for  sale. 

Let  me  now  turn  to  Canada,  and  quote  from  the 
Report  of  the  Ottawa  Farm  : 

The  improvement  in  the  whole  herd  demands  the  study  of 
the  unit — that  is,  a  close  acquaintance  with  the  expenditure  on 
every  individual  cow  and  the  returns  from  the  same.  This  can 
be  determined  in  no  other  way  than  by  keeping  a  record  of  the 
daily  milk  yield  and  the  daily  food  consumption.  Forms  similar 
to  the  following  for  keeping  a  record  of  the  milk  yield  are 
supplied  free  on  application,  as  indicated  on  the  form  : 
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Daily  Milk  Record. 

Herd  belonging  to  . 

Post-Office  . 

Record  for  week  ending . 

(This  form  supplied  free  by  Live  Stock  Division  Central 
Experimental  Farm,  Ottawa,  Ont.) 


Cows."= 


Day. 

Time. 

ce 

M 

Cissie. 

2 

O 

P 

cC 

> 

i 

o 

Gertie. 

Helen. 

n5 

0) 

>-l 

Jessie. 

Total 
for  Day. 

Sunday 

Monday  - 

Tuesday  - 

Wednesday 

Thursday  - 

Friday 

Saturday  - 

M . 

A . 

M . 

A . 

M . 

A . 

M . 

A . 

M . 

A . 

M . 

A . 

M . 

A . 

Total 

Week  - 

j 

Remarks 


Milk  Records. 

1.  The  profitable  dairy  cow  must  give  over  5,000  lb.  of  milk 
each  year.  To  know  the  value  of  a  cow,  her  total  annual  yield 
of  milk  must  be  known.  The  only  way  to  know  this  is  to  keep 
a  record  of  her  daily  milk  yield. 

2.  The  form  on  the  other  side  of  this  sheet  is  intended  to 
help  progressive  dairy-farmers  by  supplying  them  with  a  simple 
and  convenient  sheet  for  the  keeping  of  the  milk  records  of  their 

*  In  large  farms  the  cows  are  most  conveniently  designated  by 
numbers,  which  may  be  branded  on  the  hoof ;  in  smaller  ones 
names  may  be  used. 
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individual  cows.  A  study  of  such  records  will  soon  indicate 
which  cows  should  go  to  the  butcher.  We  would  be  pleased  to 
receive  a  summary  of  your  record;  If  you  have  no  summary 
forms,  write  us. 

3.  Such  records  are  being  kept  by  hundreds  of  successful 
dairymen  to-day.  Many  of  these  men  attribute  their  success  to 
the  keeping  of  such  records.  Why  not  give  the  thing  a  trial  if 
you  are  a  dairyman  ?  It  will  increase  your  milk  product ;  it  will 
lighten  your  labour,  since  your  interest  will  be  increased  in  your 
work,  and  interest  lightens  labour.  It  will  show  you  the  unprofit¬ 
able  cow  the  ‘boarder.’  You  cannot  get  rid  of  her  too  quickly. 

4.  For  weighing  the  milk,  a  simple  legal  spring  balance  may 
be  secured  for  from  one  to  three  dollars.  If  your  local  dealer 
cannot  supply  you,  write  the  undersigned  for  particulars.  A  small 
platform  scale  is  fairly  convenient,  but  we  find  the  spring  balance 
preferable. 

5.  Many  farmers  keep  records  of  the  amount  of  feed  fed  to 
individual  cows.  If  you  would  like  to  do  so,  sample  forms  would 
be  sent  free  on  writing  to  J.  H.  Grisdale,  Agriculturist,  Central 
Experimental  Farm,  Ottawa,  Ont. 

This  extract  will  serve  to  convey  some  idea  of  the 
infinitely  greater  solicitude  for  taking  advantage  of 
all  modes,  methods,  and  procedures  available,  with 
the  view  of  increase  of  efficiency  combined  with 
reduction  in  working  expenses,  to  be  found  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States  of  America,  of  which 
I  give  other  samples  in  dealing  with  agriculture 
(see  Chapter  VIII.). 

In  the  foregoing  remarks  concerning  butter  I 
have  shown  how  very  easy  it  is  in  commerce  to 
lose  a  good  name,  and  the  corollary  of  loss  of  name 
is  loss  of  trade.  But  consumption  is  necessarily 
always  on  the  increase,  so  that  loss  of  our  trade  is 
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synonymous  with  gain  to  the  foreigner.  How 
quickly  the  foreigner  takes  advantage  of  his  oppor¬ 
tunity  is  also  well  illustrated  in  the  rapid  extension 
of  the  Danish  butter  industry,  and  the  succeeding 
rapid  rate  of  rise  of  their  exports. 

If  we  turn  to  cheese-making — also  a  very  suitable 
occupation  for  Garden  Cities — we  again  find  that, 
despite  increased  consumption,  our  farmers  have 
allowed  the  trade  sadly  to  dwindle.  This  will  be 
seen  by  reference  to  the  following  table  showing 
the  state  of  the  cheese  trade  for  the  ten  years  prior 


to  1901  : 

Home 

Produce, 

Tons. 

Imported. 

Colonial. 

Tons. 

Imported. 

Foreign. 

Tons. 

Total. 

1891 

147,078 

43,228 

60,816 

251,122 

1892 

148,642 

45,781 

59,452 

253,857 

1893 

140,394 

55,459 

56,767 

252,710 

1894 

131,843 

57,322 

52,498 

241,663 

1895 

150,611 

61,622 

52,570 

264,803 

1896 

137,148 

62,478 

44,569 

244,195 

1897 

130,000 

67,028 

46,317 

243,345 

1898 

148,260 

77,620 

49,114 

274,994 

1899 

150,000 

73,752 

46,985 

270,737 

1900 

130,000 

74,702 

53,903 

258,605 

Ten  years’  average 

141,396 

61,908 

52,299 

255,603 

A  relieving  and  pleasing  feature,  evidenced  by  a 
consideration  of  the  figures,  is  that  tlie  falling  off 
on  the  part  of  the  British  farmer  has  been  made  up 
by  our  colonies,  who,  it  will  be  observed,  have  out¬ 
distanced  the  foreign  exporters.  The  factor  I  have 
referred  to — good  name — largely  explains  this.  For 
under  the  head  of  ‘  foreign  ’  is,  of  course,  included 
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America.  Now,  the  Americans,  in  their  haste  to 
capture  the  trade,  called  science  to  their  aid  un¬ 
scrupulously,  carrying  adulteration  to  a  line  art — 
or,  as  someone  once  put  it,  ‘  Cousin  Jonathan  was 
studying  with  too  much  enthusiasm  how  to  make 
cheese  from  grease-rags.’  In  this  relation  it  is 
somewhat  unfortunate  that  under  the  generic  title 
of  ‘  American  cheese  ’  is  also  included  our  Canadian 
produce. 

This  leads  me  to  make  the  suggestion  that  in  a 
Garden  City  not  only  the  application  of  science, 
but  the  application  of  integrity  and  honesty,  should 
be  conspicuous  in  its  trading,  and  that  whatever 
commodity — be  it  butter,  cheese,  silks,  shirts, 
machinery,  or  motor-cars — may  bear  the  label  of 
‘  Garden  City,’  that  commodity,  by  reason  of  its 
carrying  such  label,  shall  truthfully  proclaim  itself 
honest  and  the  best  that  can  be  produced.  I  would 
go  farther  and  suggest  that,  in  the  granting  of 
leases  to  shopkeepers,  etc.,  there  should  be  a  clause 
empowering  the  City — the  lessor — to  determine  such 
lease  without  compensation  in  the  event  of  convic¬ 
tion  for  adulteration. 

British  farmers,  happily,  have  not  let  their  quality* 

*  This  remark  applies  specially  to  large  producers ;  the  pro¬ 
portionate  cost  of  production  in  the  making  of  cheese  in  small 
quantities  is  higher,  and  the  quality  of  the  product  lower,  so  that 
in  numerous  instances  farmers  have  abandoned  cheese-making. 
This  confirms  what  I  have  ventured  to  suggest  in  regard  to  the 
establishment  of  a  large  and  scientifically  equipped  dairy,  in  which 
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fall  with  their  quantity,  and  they  therefore  justly 
command  higher  prices.  Home-made  ‘Cheddar,’  for 
example,  fetches  on  the  average  from  70s.  to  80s. 
per  hundredweight,  as  against  54s.  to  56s.  per 
hundredweight  for  Canadian  cheese  made  upon  the 
Cheddar  principle.  A  reason  for  the  difference  is 
that  the  latter  cheese  is  of  indifferent  flavour,  due 
to  quicker  ‘  ripening  ’  in  order  to  get  it  earlier  upon 
the  market,  with  the  result  that  it  will  not  keep  so 
long  as  ‘  home-made.’*  Both  in  regard  to  American 
and  Canadian  cheese-making  everything  is  done  by 
machinery,  with  the  exception  of  milking  the  cows. 
This  being  a  matter  in  which  the  good  ladies’  tempers 
and  dispositions  come  into  play,  and  not,  therefore, 
a  purely  mechanical  problem,  has  not  hitherto  been 
very  successfully  dealt  with. 

The  matter  is  one  of  great  importance,  however — 
more  so,  perhaps,  in  our  country  than  elsewhere — 
for  not  only  are  agricultural  wages  higher,  but 
efficient  milkers,  absolute  essentials  upon  a  success¬ 
ful  dairy-farm,  are  often  very  difficult  to  obtain. 

both  cost  of  production  and  quality  of  product  would  come  out 
very  satisfactorily. 

*  Apart  from  this,  it  should  be  very  difficult  for  a  retailer  to 
deceive  the  public,  because  the  imported  manufacture,  in  addition 
to  its  greater  acidity,  has  the  marks  of  the  cotton  binding  showing 
around  it.  Our  cheeses  are  wrapped,  but  with  the  ‘  American  ’ 
the  wrapping  is  left  on,  and  though  it  may  be  removed  after¬ 
wards,  the  texture  of  the  material  is  so  impressed  upon  the  rind 
that  it  takes  a  good  deal  of  pains  and  labour  to  remove  the  tell¬ 
tale  signs. 
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Indeed,  in  some  districts  where  scarcity  of  agricul¬ 
tural  labour  in  general  and  milkers  in  particular  is 
acute,  farmers  have  been  compelled  either  to  reduce 
their  dairy  herds  or  to  abandon  the  dairying  branch 
and  substitute  for  it  sheep-farming.  Some  years 
ago  I  constructed  a  milker  worked  by  compressed 
air,  which,  by  a  system  of  aspiration,''-  produced  the 
requisite  ‘  sucking  ’  action.  It  performed  its  work 
in  a  satisfactory  fashion,  but  I  met  with  no  great 
enthusiasm  for  its  adoption.  Recently,  however, 
mechanical  milking  has  been  resorted  to,  and 
successfully  carried  out  by  direct  pulsating  suction. 
The  vacuum  may  be  obtained  by  an  ordinary  air- 
pump  driven  by  a  steam-  or  gas-engine  or  an  electro¬ 
motor.  Connected  with  the  partially  evacuated 
tank  are  pipes  passing  along  the  cowsheds  at  a 
convenient  height  above  the  heads  of  the  cows. 
From  these  short  branches  descend  between  each 
alternate  beast,  and  are  each  furnished  with  a 
vacuum  cock.  To  carry  out  the  operation  of  milk¬ 
ing,  an  indiarubber  tube  is  put  upon  one  of  these 
branch  pipes  and  carried  to  the  pulsator  affixed  to 
a  cone-shaped  pail  standing  between  a  pair  of  cows 
and  near  the  manger.  From  the  pulsator  two  other 
tubes  branch  right  and  left,  one  to  each  cow,  and 
each  tube  is  attached  to  four  rubber  teat-cups 
which  are  slipped  upon  the  teats  of  the  cow.  When 
the  cock  upon  the  vacuum  -  pipe  is  opened,  the 

*  See  illustration. 
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pulsator  commences  to  work,  and  causes  the  cups 
to  collapse  and  expand,  and  thus  suck  the  milk 
from  all  four  teats  at  once,  an  almost  exact  imitation 
of  the  calf  sucking  its  mother.  One  machine  with 
a  man  and  boy  is  said  to  do  the  work  of  six  men 
skilled  in  milking,  and  with  less  labour  to  themselves. 
This  system,  the  Lawrence  Kennedy,  is  working  on 
several  farms,  and  is  testified  to  be  giving  great 
satisfaction.  At  one  farm  a  herd  of  upwards  of 
forty  cows  is  regularly  milked  by  its  means. 

In  connection  with  large  herds,  it  is  obvious  con¬ 
siderable  economy  could  be  effected  by  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  mechanical  milking ;  but  apart  from  this,  bene¬ 
fit  would  be  derived  in  regard  to  quality,  for  it  must 
be  remembered  that  milking  should  be  done  quickly, 
and  the  quicker  the  milking  the  richer  the  milk. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  New  Zealand  is  also 
sending  us  increased  quantities  of  cheese,  and  its 
quality  is  improving.  It  appears  to  pay  our  colonies 
better  to  send  us  cheese  than  butter ;  therefore  any 
increase  of  output  of  home-made  butter  will  not 
hinder  colonial  trade,  but  will  only  reduce  the 
quantity  sent  to  us  from  the  Continent. 

Without  doubt,  one  of  the  reasons  to  be  ascribed 
for  the  falling  off  of  home-made  cheese  is  the  fact 
that  farmers  can  do  equally  well,  or  better,  by  selling 
their  milk  qud.  milk.*  Here,  again,  the  small  pro¬ 
ducer  is  at  a  disadvantage,  on  the  point  of  cost  of 

*  A  letter  just  to  hand  from  Lord  Rayleigh,  F.R.S.,  a  very 
large  purveyor  of  milk,  corroborates  this. 
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carnage  to  large  towns,  and  in  this  connection  it 
may  be  interesting  to  mention  that  science  appears 
to  have  recently  pointed  to  a  somewhat  queer  and 
circuitous  means  of  cutting  down  the  cost  of 
transport  of  milk  by  first  converting  it  into  a 
powder,  which  can,  at  will,  be  reconverted  into 
milk  by  the  mere  application  of  hot  water. 

The  process  consists  in  passing  the  milk  over 
heated  rollers,  by  which  means  the  whole  of  the 
water  contained  in  it  is  instantly  evaporated.  There 
remains  a  solid,  which  is  cut  into  pieces  by  knives, 
and  finally  ground  down  to  a  fine  powder.  Should 
the  process  come  into  extended  operation,  dwellers 
in  our  large  towns  will  receive  their  morning’s  milk 
by  the  morning’s  post,  the  ‘postman’s  knock’ 
taking  the  place  of  the  dairyman’s  ‘  Milk  -  oh  !’ 
The  system,  without  doubt,  possesses  great  hygienic 
potentialities,  for  obviously  the  present  great  danger 
from  contamination  would  be  entirely  removed, 
whilst  the  process  of  solidification  is  obviously 
one  of  sterilization  or  postcuTiz^iXiion.  Assuredly, 

‘  powdered  ’  milk  would  be  a  great  boon  to  travellers. 
Here  is  a  novel  process  possessing  much  merit, 
which  might  with  advantage  be  added  to  a  Garden 
City  Dairy  so  soon  as  its  success  shall  have  been 
fully  demonstrated.  Great  Britain  has  a  great 
future  for  dairy-farming,  for  our  pastures  are  un¬ 
rivalled,  and  the  quality  of  the  milk  depends  upon 
what  the  cow  eats ;  therefore  in  this  respect  we 
need  never  be  beaten. 
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From  the  trend  of  all  improvement  towards  the 
mechanical,  and  the  reference  I  have  ventured  to 
make  concerning  mechanical  milking,  the  visitor 
to  Garden  City  will  have  little  hope  of  airing  his 
gallantry,  with  ‘  W^here  are  you  going  to,  my  pretty 
maid  ?’  and  receiving  from  rosebud  lips  of  robust 
health  the  nursery-book  reply.  But  this  should  not 
‘fash’  us,  as  James  Watt  would  have  said,  for  the 
milkmaid’s  life,  though  picturesque,  is  at  the  same 
time  arduous.  Moreover,  there  is  much  in  and 
about  the  cleanly  dairy  we  may  look  to  being 
performed  by  women.  Cheese-making  is  by  no 
means  light  work,  especially  if  we  are  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  make  the  immense  cheeses  it  has  been 
our  wont  to  do.  If  dairy  work  is  to  consist  of  the 
manufacture  and  subsequent  daily  ‘  turning  of  60, 
80,  and  120  pound  Cheddars,  it  should  certainly 
be  classed  as  heavy  work— work  more  suited  to 
males. 

But,  let  us  ask,  is  there  not  another  side  of  dairy- 
ino-  in  which  we  could  take,  lessons  from  abroad, 
to  the  end  of  creating  employment  at  once  light, 
fascinating,  and  dainty,  and  even  more  interesting 
than  butter-making— employment  calling  for  far  more 
of  skill  and  head-work  than  of  manual  toil  ?  Surely 
we  have  it  in  the  dainty  and  toothsome  ‘soft’  cheeses, 
all  of  which — with  perhaps  the  exception  of  St.  Ivel 

_ are  at  present  obtained  from  abroad.  It  comes 

as  a  surprise  that  our  country  should  show  innova¬ 
tion  in  dairying,  for  it  is  such  an  old  industry ,  and  a 
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maxim  of  our  countryfolk  appears  to  be,  ‘  What  tms 
right  is  right.’  This  cheese  owes  its  characteristic 
chiefly  to  the  enrichment  of  the  milk  by  means  of 
added  cream.  English  farmers  appear  never  to  have 
studied  the  art  of  soft  cheese-making,  though  it 
would  pay  them  better  than  selling  milk  at  6d.  a 
gallon,  out  of  which  they  often  have  to  pay  |d.  or 
Id.  per  gallon  for  carriage. 

In  this  relation  women  might  well  step  in ; 
indeed,  this  branch  of  pastoral  industry  would  seem 
to  await  development  at  their  hands.  Concerning 
soft  cheese-making,  the  Mistresses  Bradley  and  La 
Mothe  tell  us  that  such  dairying  can  be  entered 
upon  without  any  expensive  plant.  ‘  All  that  is 
required,’  they  say,  ‘  is  an  ordinary-sized  dairy  and 
a  room  for  ripening  the  cheeses  in,  in  both  of  v^hich 
there  must  be  a  means  of  regulating  the  tempera¬ 
ture,  either  by  stoves  or  pipes.  If  possible,  a  cellar 
which  can  be  well  ventilated  is  the  best  place  to 
ripen  these  cheeses  in.  Where  the  dairy  is  already 
in  existence,  a  sum  of  T5  would  buy  everything  re¬ 
quired  to  start  in  a  small  way,  making  three  or  four 
different  kinds  of  cheese.  There  are  many  varieties 
of  soft  cheese,  of  which  the  best  known  are  Camem- 
hert,  Coulommier,  Pont  V Eveque,  Geivais,  Boyidon, 
and,  of  course,  the  ordinary  English  cream  cheese, 
which  practically  anyone  can  make  almost  any¬ 
where,  and  which  sells  for  nearly  double  the  value 
of  the  cream  used.  Camembert  is  a  variety  very 
largely  made  and  appreciated  abroad.  It  has  been 
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made  in  England  on  a  small  scale  for  some  time, 
but,  unfortunately,  no  one  as  yet  has  succeeded  in 
obtaining  the  characteristic  flavour*  and  consistency 
of  those  made  at  their  own  home  in  Normandy. 
Apart  from  Camembert,  however,  there  are  many 
of  the  other  varieties  which  can  be  made  as  well 
here  as  in  Normandy,  Brittany,  or  Switzerland.  S 
Pont  I’Evdque,  for  instance,  always  sells  well,  having 
a  very  delicious  flavour.  It  takes  about  six  weeks 
from  the  time  of  making  till  it  is  ready  for  market. 
Gervais  and  Bondon  rather  resemble  each  other  ; 
they  are  smaller  than  Pont  I’Eveque,  and  do  not 
take  such  a  long  time  to  ripen.  Gervais  is  fit  for 
sale  at  the  end  of  three  days.  Coulommier  is  also 
a  very  favourite  cheese,  besides  being  easy  to  make 
and  profitable  to  sell.’ 

From  the  foregoing  remarks  it  is  abundantly  clear 
that  not  only  is  there  scope  for  great  improvement 
in  husbandry,  but  also  a  large  field  for  female  work 
in  connection  with  dairying.  I  have  mentioned  that 
in  Danish  dairies  pupils  are  taken,  whilst  with  us 
there  are  all  too  few  agricultural  colleges  at  which 
courses  of  agricultural  instruction  can  be  gone  through 
at  a  moderate  expense.  It  would  therefore  appear 
that  Garden  Cities  might  do  much  to  rectify  this, 

*  This  is  probably  due  to  some  herb  or  variety  of  grass  found 
growing  in  the  Camembert  district,  for  it  has  been  found  that 
the  Cruyere  cheese  owes  its  peculiar  flavour  to  the  Alpine 
alchemilla,  which  is  now,  on  that  account,  often  purposely  sown 
elsewhere. — (See  ‘Fragments  of  Continental  Journey ings.’) 
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and  to  ameliorate  conditions  of  industrio-agricultural 
occupation,  in  which  we  are,  unfortunately,  far  behind 
other  countries.  To  bring  this  about  I  would  suggest 
two  things — (a)  That  thoroughly  practical  courses  of 
instruction  should  be  given  at  Garden  City  colleges, 
and  (6)  that  the  authorities  should  give  every  facility 
for  the  instatement,  upon  the  agricultural  girdle,  of 
young  women  who  have  passed  satisfactorily  their 
courses  of  agricultural  instruction  at  other  colleges, 
as,  for  example,  the  Lady  Warwick  Hostel,  to  which 
I  have  referred.  This,  it  is  obvious,  could  be  done 
with  safety  and  nominal  expenditure  in  connection 
with  the  industry  of  soft  cheese-making. 

These  young  people  would  bring  to  Garden  City 
their  quota  of  capital  carefully  wrapped  up  in  the 
well-stocked  convolutise  of  their  brains,  this  repre¬ 
senting,  let  us  hope,  the  mental  equivalent  and 
money  value  of  the  sum  they  had  previously  paid 
for  their  training.  I  feel  the  remarks  I  have 
ventured  to  make  anent  co-operation  in  dairying 
will  serve  to  indicate  a  facile  mode  of  providing 
them  with  the  necessary  monetary  capital.  For  if, 
on  the  strength  of  the  integrity  of  non-educated, 
behind-the-times,  Irish  peasant  farmers,  the  requisite 
sums — and  considerable  sums — have  in  hundreds  oj 
instances  been  forthcoming,  and  proved  beneficial 
and  safe  investments,  how  much  more  readily  should 
the  small  sums  requisite  for  this  scheme — for  I  am 
only  suggesting  the  installation  of  hand  dairies,  to 
be  supervised  by  these  post-students  and  worked  by 
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current  ones  of  the  civic  college — how  much  more 
readily  should  the  requisite  small  sums  be  forth¬ 
coming. 

To  carry  the  idea  into  effect  it  would  only  be 
necessary  to  form  a  few  co-operative  soft  cheese¬ 
making  societies,  the  members  consisting  merely  of 
the  post-students  themselves,  and  those — as,  for 
example,  persons  having  other  interests  in  the  City 
— who  had  found  the  requisite  small  capital  for  the 
hand-dairy  building  and  its  appurtenances.* 

In  regard  to  the  suggestion  I  put  forward,  it  is 
interesting  to  have  the  opinion  of  the  Warden  of  the 
Agricultural  College,  Studley,  where,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Countess  of  Warwick,  women  alone 
are  trained  :  ‘  Your  suggestion  that  Garden  City 
authorities  should  start  some  of  our  ladies  in  the 

Butter,  as  most  people  are  aware,  is  simply  made  from  cream 
churned  into  a  solid  mass  of  fat  particles  after  a  certain  ripening 
process  has  been  gone  through.  With  cheese,  the  manufacture 
begins  with  the  whole  milk  before  any  separation  has  taken 
place.  The  liquid  as  it  comes  from  the  cow  is  heated  to  a 
temperature  varying  according  to  the  system  of  production,  but 
generally  about  90°  F.  Rennet  is  added  for  the  purpose  of 
hastening  the  coagulation  of  the  heavy  particles.  This  results 
in  the  presence  of  two  substances,  best  known  as  curds  and 
whey.  Together  these  are  put  into  a  large  tank  and  subjected 
to  a  rather  high  temperature,  after  which  the  whey  is  drawn  oil'. 
What  remains  is  worked  together,  pressed  for  the  removal  of  any 
lingering  quantities  of  whey,  and  moulded  into  the  form  in  which 
it  is  generally  seen,  though  before  being  put  on  the  market  it  has 
to  mature.  This,  of  course,  is  merely  a  very  rough  outline  of 
what  is  done,  but  it  conveys  the  general  idea. 
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world  by  providing  a  small  dairy  for  the  making  of 
soft  cheeses  I  think  is  exceedingly  valuable.’  Miss 
Bradley  pleads  that  it  might  be  extended  to  large 
dairies,  and  explains  that  the  work  of  the  students 
— albeit  ‘  these  belong  to  the  educated  classes  ’ — 
is  performed  in  no  dilettante  manner,  but  that 
‘  thorough  practical  hard  work  ’  forms  a  conspicuous 
part  of  the  curriculum,  concluding  with  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  opinion  :  ‘  The  underlying  principle  of  your 
idea  is  a  grand  one,  and  I  should  be  only  too  glad 
and  pleased  to  see  it  taken  up.’  The  object  I  have 
in  limiting  my  suggestion  to  ‘  hand,’  and  therefore 
small,  dairies  is  that,  if  a  large  one  be  arranged  for, 
upon  the  lines  of  the  Danish  and  Irish  Co-operative 
Dairies —proved  successes — not  the  slightest  diffi¬ 
culty  would  be  experienced  in  regard  to  the  capital 
required,  whilst  the  same  may  be  said  in  regard  to 
these  post-student  concerns,  because  of  their  small¬ 
ness.  That  they  would  grow  is  to  be  both  hoped 
and  expected. 

Cheese-making  is  so  intimately  connected  with 
dairying  that  I  need  not  dwell  further  upon  it, 
except  to  express  my  conviction  that  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  an  extensive  and  well-equipped  creamery, 
buttery,  and  cheesery,  the  whole  worked  upon  the 
most  scientific  and  hygienic  principles — which  latter 
would  be  an  important  safeguard  in  regard  to  the 
health  of  the  community — would  prove  a  very 
remunerative  investment.  It  is  an  interesting 
matter  and  one  which,  it  is  seen,  could  be  entrusted 
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to  women  to  their  material  benefit.  ‘  There  are 
many  reasons  to  induce  women  to  take  up  market¬ 
gardening  and  other  light  branches  of  agriculture, 
says  the  W^arden  of  Studley  College.  ‘  First,  because 
if  they  are  fitted  for  it  the  life  is  a  most  healthy 
one,  and  improves  their  physical  condition  enor¬ 
mously.  Second,  it  can  be  made  a  means  of  liveli¬ 
hood.  Third,  they  would  help  the  country  and  add 
to  the  revenue,  by  producing  for  home  consumption 
those  things  which  are  now  looked  upon  almost  as 
necessaries  of  life,  such  as  eggs,  poultry,  butter, 
cream,  cheese,  fresh  fruit,  vegetables,  jam,  bottle 
fruits,  etc.,  etc.  Further,  the  advent  of  cultivated 
enterprising  women  into  country  districts  should  be 
a  fresh  factor  in  helping  rural  and  village  industries 
and  generally  in  bringing  life  and  interest  back  to 
the  country,  which,  perhaps,  again  may  help  in 
some  measure  to  stay  the  depopulation.’ 

In  this  instance  again,  it  will  be  noted,  such  work 
would  do  much  in  the  way  of  an  object-lesson  in 
the  interweaving  of  agriculture  with  industry,  which, 
I  suggest,  is  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in 
the  problem  of  ‘  the  return  to  the  land.’ 
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SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  SERICULTURE. 

‘  Silk  does  not  immediately  come  hither  from  the  worm  that  spins  and 
makes  it,  hut  passes  many  a  climate,  traA^els  many  a  desert,  employs  many  a 
hand,  loads  many  a  camel,  and  freights  many  a  ship,  before  it  arrives  here  ; 
and  when  at  last  it  comes,  it  is  in  return  for  other  manufactures  or  in 
exchange  for  our  money.’  {From  an  old  writer.  It  remains,  unfortunately, 
true  with  us  to-day.) 

Considering,  as  I  do,  that  the  outcome  of  the  small  experiment 
I  propose  in  silk  culture  might  with  reasonable  good  fortune 
gradually  develop  into  an  industry  of  national  importance,  I 
think  it  may  not  be  without  some  little  value  if  I  append  to  this 
chapter  a  short  synopsis  of  the  history  of  sericulture,  for  from 
this  it  will  be  seen  that  in  any  country  where  the  climate  is  at  all 
suited  this  interesting  and  pastoral  occupation,  so  well  suited  to 
women  and  children,  and,  as  I  suggest,  for  many  of  those  of 
indifferent  health,  or  in  other  ways  incapacitated  from  more 
robust  labour,  can  always  be  carried  on  successfully.  I  am  also 
anxious  it  should  be  noted  the  venerable  calling  has  in  no  case 
been  established  in  a  modern  country  without  strenuous  effort 
and  the  seizure  of  the  golden  opportunity. 

I  only  ask  that  the  golden  opportunity  now  arising  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  ‘  Garden  Cities  ’  should  receive  genuine  and  sympathetic 
consideration. 

Sericulture  is  a  very  ancient  occupation,  and  like  all  ancient 
occupations  which  have  not  lent  themselves  to  the  introduction 
of  machinery,  it  has  become  confined,  principally,  to  lesser 
prosperous  countries  by  reason  of  the  small  wage-earning 
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capacity  of  the  operatives,  and  for  this  reason  I  have  suggested 
it  for  the  benefit  of  that  class  whose  wage-earning  abilities  must 
always  be  handicapped.  The  fact,  however,  must  not  be  lost 
sight  of  that  the  occupation  is  one  well  suited  to  be  carried  on 
in  conjunction  with  others ;  in  this  respect  it  closely  resembles 
hand  lace-making,  to  which  I  have  also  already  referred. 

So  much  for  the  labour  side  of  the  question.  As  to  climatic 
conditions,  which  a  few  years  ago  would  so  seriously  have  « 
hampered  it,  I  have  indicated  a  simple  and  economical  expedient. 

The  history  of  sericulture  is  by  no  means  devoid  of  romance. 
Romance,  moreover,  embodying  both  heroism  and  spite — through 
which,  unhappily,  the  hero  lost  his  life — also  Clings  to  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  silk  industry  into  England. 

No  other  industry,  indeed,  exists  having  had  accorded  to  it 
such  a  measure  of  regal  patronage — nay,  of  kingly  help  and 
imperial  protection.  Seeing  the  silk  dress  is  that  which  clothes 
the  form  of  our  fair  ones  in  the  folds  of  greatest  majesty  com¬ 
bined  with  exquisite  softness,  it  is  fitting  that  the  utilization  of 
the  labours  of  an  insignificant  worm  to  that  end  should  have  been 
due  to  a  woman.  It  was  Teling-She  or  Si-ling-chi,  the  principal 
wife  of  the  Emperor  Hwang-ti,  who  reigned  over  China  2640  B.C. 

— the  time  of  Joseph’s  primacy  in  Egypt — who  was  the  first  to 
raise  silk-worms.  She  very  properly  has  been  deified,  and  is  now 
‘  Goddess  of  silk- worms.’  At  her  shrine  now  worship  emperors 
and  empresses.  Indeed,  there  is  an  annual  feast  and  festival  in 
her  honour,  at  which  the  reigning  Empress  performs  the  cere¬ 
mony  of  ‘  feeding  the  worms.’ 

From  that  time  downwards  we  find  that  the  industry  received 
regal  recognition — an  abnormal  thing  in  olden  times — and 
aiistocratic  patronage.  In  the  thirteenth  century  Venice  and 
Genoa  both  ennobled  their  silk  merchants.  A  knight  of  the 
second  Crusade  was  he  who  planted  the  white  mulberry  in 
France.  It  was  Henry  of  Navarre  who,  about  1603 — taking  a  hint 
from  the  book  of  Oliver  de  Serves,  ‘  the  father  of  agriculture  ’ — 
really  made  France  the  great  silk  country  it  now  is.  At 
first  the  experiments  the  King  had  urged  his  subjects  to  make 
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failed,  and  the  people  petulantly  destroyed  both  trees  and  worms. 
But  Henry  persevered,  shamed  his  subjects  by  turning  a  great 
orange-grove  on  one  of  his  ancestral  estates  into  a  prosperous  silk- 
farm,  and  at  a  cost  of  1,500,000  limes  succeeded. 

Henry  was  probably  emboldened  to  this  step  from  the  fact 
that  in  the  time  of  Francis  I.  flourishing  establishments  for 
rearing  silk- worms  were  to  be  found  in  Provence,  at  Avignon,  and 
at  Lyons.  Much  Imperial  attention  also  was  bestowed  upon 
silk  culture  in  connection  with  the  palace  at  Fontainbleau.  'J’he 
climate,  however,  proved  uncongenial  to  the  habits  of  the  insect. 
Such  solicitude  was  doubtless  prompted  by  two  motives— the 
acquirement  of  wealth,  and  of  the  soft  and  beautiful  material 
itself  for  kingly  and  queenly  wear.  We  know,  for  example,  that 
about  this  time  Queen  Mary,  to  preserve  its  use  to  the  royal 
household  and  her  courtiers,  prohibited  the  weaving  of  silk  by 
the  middle  classes. 

But  royal  ladies,  many  centuries  before  Mary,  had  been 
charmed  by  the  fabrics  produced  as  the  outcome  of  the  industry 
of  these  queenly-guarded  insects.  They,  too,  would  have  wished 
to  have  preserved  to  themselves  the  monopoly  of  donning  the 
soft  textures.  They,  too,  moreover,  issued  their  proclamations 
with  this  object,  but  with  penalties  far  more  drastic  than  those 
of  Mary,  for  the  export  of  silk-worm  eggs  from  China  was 
punishable  by  death.  Queen  Mary’s  sumptuary  law,  made  in 
1554,  was  not  without  its  severity  :  ‘  That  whoever  shall  wear 
silk  in  or  upon  his  or  her  hat,  bonnet  or  girdle,  scabbard,  hose, 
shoes,  or  spur-leather,  shall  be  imprisoned  during  three  months, 
and  forfeit  ten  pounds,’  excepting  from  this  restraint  magistrates 
of  corporations  and  all  other  persons  of  still  higher  condition. 
In  the  reign  of  James  I.  this  absurd  statute  was  repealed. 

Emperors  conferred  upon  empresses  sole  rights  in  the  nascent 
industry,  and  hereupon  hangs  a  romance,  for  another  Emperor, 
upon  the  other  side  of  the  world,  coveted  both  the  material  and 
the  innocent  little  manufacturers  of  it,  and  for  want  of  a  better 
way  stole  the  secret  with  some  worms  from  the  exclusive  and 
(strange  aberration  of  nature)  secret-keeping  lady. 
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The  Emperor  to  whom  I  refer  as  having  been  guilty  of  ! 
romantieally — yet  so  ungallantly — stealing  the  Chinese  lady’s 
secret  was  Justinian,  and  to  him  we  owe  the  introduction  into 
Europe  of  the  labours  of  the  silk- worm,  which,  until  his  time,  had 
been  wholly  confined  to  the  land  of  celestial  cult.  The  means  by 
which  the  secret  of  obtaining  silk  was  conveyed  to  the  Emperor 
displayed  furtive  ingenuity,  bearing  some  analogy  to  the 
stratagem  by  which  the  manufacture  of  silk  fabrics  was  sub- 
sequently  conveyed  to  England.  It  appears  that  two  Persian 
monks,  employed  as  missionaries  from  India,  having  penetrated 
into  China,  ‘  here,  amidst  their  pious  occupations,  viewed  with  a 
curious  eye  the  quaint  dress  of  the  Chinese,  the  manufactures  of 
silk,  and  the  myriads  of  silk-worms,  whose  education,  either  on 
trees  or  in  houses,  had  once  been  considered  the  labour  of  queens. 
They  soon  discovered  that  it  was  impracticable  to  transplant  the 
short-lived  insect,  but  that  in  the  egg  a  numerous  progeny  might 
be  preserved,  and  multiplied  in  a  distant  climate.’  On  their 
return  to  the  West,  instead  of  communicating  the  knowledge 
ohey  had  acquired  to  their  own  countrymen,  they  proceeded  on 
to  Constantinople,  and  there  imparted  to  Justinian  the  secret, 
hitherto  so  well  preserved  by  the  Chinese,  that  silk  was  produced 
by  a  species  of  worm ;  and  they  added  that  the  eggs  might  be 
successfully  transported  and  the  insects  propagated  in  his 
dominions.  They  likewise  explained  to  the  Emperor  the  modes 
of  preparing  and  manufacturing  the  slender  filament — mysteries 
hitherto  altogether  unknown  or  but  imperfectly  understood  in 
Europe. 

By  the  promise  of  a  great  reward,  the  monks  were  induced  to 
return  to  China,  and  there,  with  much  difiiculty,  they  succeeded 
in  obtaining  a  quantity  of  silk-worms’  eggs ;  these  they  concealed 
in  a  hollow  cane,  and  at  length,  in  the  year  552,  conveyed  them 
in  safety  to  Constantinople.  The  eggs  were  hatched  in  the 
proper  season  by  the  warmth  of  manure,  and  the  worms  were  fed 
with  the  leaves  of  the  wild  mulberry-tree.  These  worms  in  due 
time  spun  their  silk  and  propagated  under  the  careful  attendance 
of  the  monks,  who  also  instructed  the  Komans  in  the  whole 
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process  of  manufacturing  their  production.  Thus  it  was  that  a 
secret  that  had  been  conserved  for  twelve  or  fifteen  centuries 
came  eventually  to  be  laid  bare  and  to  be  carried  across  the 
world. 

The  insects  thus  introduced  to  the  Western  world  were  the 
progenitors  of  all  the  generations  of  silk-worms  which  have  since 
been  reared  in  Europe  and  the  western  parts  of  Asia — of  the 
countless  myriads  whose  constant  and  successive  labours  are 
engaged  in  supplying  a  great  and  still  increasing  demand. 

A  caneful  of  eggs  of  an  Oriental  insect  thus  became  the  means 
of  establishing  a  manufacture  which  fashion  and  luxury  had 
already  rendered  important,  and  of  saving  vast  sums  annually  to 
European  nations,  which  in  this  respect  had  been  so  long  de¬ 
pendent  on,  and  compelled  to  submit  to  the  exactions  of,  their 
Oriental  neighbours.  Justinian,  however,  took  the  budding 
manufacture  into  his  own  hands,  made  it  an  Imperial  monopoly, 
and  raised  the  prices  of  silk  higher  than  those  which  he  had 
formerly  prohibited  as  excessive,  so  that  an  ounce  of  the  fabric 
could  not  be  obtained  under  the  price  of  six  pieces  of  gold.  Thus 
the  Emperor  proved  anything  but  a  free-trader  when  he  had 
obtained  the  secret.  However,  the  rearing  and  manufacture  did 
not  long  remain  merely  an  Imperial  prerogative,  but  were 
extended  to  Greece,  and  particularly  in  the  Peloponnesus.  The 
Venetians  opened  commercial  relations  with  the  Greek  Empire, 
and  continued  for  many  centuries  the  channel  for  supplying  the 
western  parts  of  Europe  with  silks,  which  were  now  highly 
prized,  for  in  the  year  790  the  Emperor  Charlemagne  sent  two 
silken  vests  to  Offa,  King  of  Mercia.  The  Roman  territories 
continued  to  supply  most  parts  of  Europe,  until  Roger  I.,  King 
of  Sicily,  upon  his  invasion  of  the  territories  of  the  Greek  Empire, 
led  into  captivity  a  considerable  number  of  silk-weavers,  whom 
he  compulsorily  settled  in  Palermo,  obliging  them  to  teach  his 
subjects  their  art,  and  in  twenty  years  the  silks  of  Sicily  had 
become  famous. 

The  climate  of  Turkey,  Italy,  and  the  South  of  France  proving 
congenial  to  the  little  workers,  the  industry  continued  to  flourish 
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and  extend  in  these  countries,  but  did  not  make  its  way  north-  | 
wards.  The  vast  sums  of  money  they  brought  into  the  lands  of  i 
their  adoption  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  the  rulers  of  more  ' 
northerly  placed  countries,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  attempts  were 
made,  and  successfully,  to  coax  them  farther  north.  The  British 
monarchs  who  displayed  the  greatest  energy  in  this  connection  i| 
were  Henry  VI.  and  James  I.  The  latter  monarch  made. most  ; 
determined  efforts  to  establish  silk  culture  within  his  realm.  His 
Simr  de  la  Foret  and  he  in  1699  travelled  through  the  Midland 
and  Eastern  counties  and  distributed  100,000  mulberry -plants. 

Had  his  energy  and  enterprise  been  tempered  with  discretion, 
success  comparable  with  that  attained  by  his  French  royal 
brothers  would  in  all  probability  have  resulted.  But  in  regard 
to  establishing  the  industry  in  England,  instead  of  recklessness, 
especial  care  should  have  been  exercised  to  counteract  the  dis¬ 
advantages  opposed  to  it  by  our  climate.  This  appears  not  even 
to  have  been  thought  of.  We  find  him,  on  the  other  hand, 
planting  his  mulberry-trees  in  the  Eastern  counties,  and  even  in 
Scotland,  the  while  entirely  neglecting  such  obvious  precautions 
as  ought  to  have  been  taken — such,  for  example,  as  trying  experi¬ 
ments  in  our  Southern  counties,  where  the  leaves  would  have 
been  available  at  an  earlier  date,  the  one  thing  wanting  to  insure 
success,  the  one  omission  which  provided  the  rock  upon  which 
his  ship  of  enterprise  was  wrecked.  Quite  recently  experiments 
south  of  London  have  been  made  with  gratifying  success. 

Even  with  the  want  of  thought  which  characterized  the  intro¬ 
duction,  the  success  was  sufficient  to  induce  the  formation  of  a 
company  in  1718,  which  obtained  a  lease  of  Chelsea  Park  for 
122  years.  Mulberries  were  planted,  buildings  erected,  silk 
cultivated  and  woven ;  the  capital,  however,  was  outrageously 
disproportionate  to  the  amount  of  business  it  was  possible  to 
carry  on,  and  consequently  the  enterprise  languished.  Despite 
such  warnings,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  as  late  as  1835  a 
company  with  a  huge  capital  was  formed,  and  they,  too,  com¬ 
menced  operations  upon  a  most  unsuitable  and  unpropitious  site, 
namely,  a  wet  district  instead  of  a  dry  one,  for  we  find  their 
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first  venture  was  to  plant  with  mulberry-trees  80  acres  in  the 
county  of  Cork.  They  soon  transferred  their  operations  to 
Malta,  probably  after  the  bulk  of  their  capital  had  been  wasted. 

Perhaps  the  most  concentrated  of  James’s  efforts  was  his 
establishment  of  a  ‘mulberry  garden’  upon  the  site  of  the 
present  royal  residence  of  Buckingham  Palace  and  its  gardens. 
To  do  this,  we  are  told,  he  ‘  imported  many  ship-loads  of  mul¬ 
berry-trees.’  Numbers  of  these  were  planted  here  and  many 
‘round  the  Metropolis.’  He  conferred,  by  patent,  the  super¬ 
intendence  of  ‘  the  mulhemj  garden  near  St.  James  ’  upon  Walter, 
Lord  Aston.  Whether  or  not  the  matter  was  entered  upon  with 
any  seriousness  cannot  be  said.  Certain  it  is  that  this  mulberry 
garden  subsequently  became  a  pleasure  resort,  described  by  both 
Evelyn  and  Pepys.  The  former  spoke  of  it  as  ‘  the  best  place 
about  the  Towne  for  persons  of  the  best  quality  to  be  exceed- 
ingly  cheated  at  ’  j  the  latter  as  ‘a  silly  place,  with  a  wilderness 
somewhat  pretty.’  Refreshments  and  ‘  things  ’  for  the  inner 
man  w^ere  there  dispensed.  We  read  of  ‘the  mulberry  tarts 
which  Dryden  loved.’  The  elite  of  society  promenaded  beneath 
the  trees.  Sir  Walter  Scott  tells  us  that  ‘Dryden  would  repair 
hidier  along  with  his  favourite  actress,  Mrs.  Reeve.’  Another 
writer,  speaking  of  the  poet,  says  :  ‘  I  ate  tarts  Avith  him  and 
Madame  Reeve  at  the  mulberry  garden.’  Great  regret,  indeed, 
appears  to  have  been  evinced  when  this  recreation  ground  came 
to  be  again  reinclosed. 

‘  The  fate  of  things  lies  always  in  the  dark  : 

What  cavalier  would  know  St.  James’s  Park  ? 

For  “  Locket’s  ”  stands  where  gardens  once  did  spring, 

And  wild  ducks  quack  where  grasshoppers  did  sing  ; 

A  princely  palace  on  that  space  does  rise, 

Where  Sedley’s  noble  muse  found  mulberries.’ 

Thus  wrote  Dr.  King  at  the  time,  the  princely  palace  to  which 
he  referred  having  been  the  mansion  known  as  Goring  House 
afterwards  occupied  by  the  Earl  of  Arlington,  whose  name, 
indissolubly  linked  with  the  spot,  ought  to  be  held  in  grateful 
memory  by  lovers  of  temperance,  for  it  was  he  who,  in  the  year 
VOL.  II.  T-q 
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of  the  Plague  (1665)  brought  hither  from  Holland  the  first  pound 
of  tea  which  was  imported  into  England,  and  which  cost  him 
sixty  shillings ;  so  that,  as  John  Timbs  remarks,  ‘in  all  probability 
the  first  cup  of  tea  made  in  England  was  drunk  where  Bucking¬ 
ham  House  now  stands.’ 

It  would  appear  that  James  also  ordered  the  establishment  of 
several  other  mulberry  gardens  in  the  then  suburbs  of  London. 

A  large  one,  for  example,  was  laid  out  not  far  from  Cheyne 
Walk,  Chelsea.  At  all  these,  it  appears,  silk- worms  were  reared, 
and  at  some  at  least  silk  was  obtained  and  spun.  It  is  indeed 
evident  that  to  James’s  recklessness,  to  the  loose  and  luxurious 
habits  of  the  time,  and  to  the  fact  that  there  appeared  not  to 
exist  at  that  epoch  the  right  type  of  man  to  take  up  the  subject 
vvith  the  care  and  circumspection  it  demanded,  must  be  attributed 
the  want  of  success,  quite  as  much  as  to  our  climatic  short¬ 
comings.  Indeed,  it  is  surprising,  having  regard  to  these  facts — 
to  the  circumstance  that  the  culture  was  quite  new  to  everybody 
concerned,  that  the  mulberry-tree  was  foreign  to  our  soil,  and 
that  no  adequate  time  was  allowed  for  it  to  mature  before  silk 
culture  was  actually  commenced — that  such  success  as  attended 
the  experiments  did  obtain.  It  is,  moreover,  clear  that  the 
success  actually  achieved  was  far  greater  than  some  writers 
would  have  us  believe.  Frequent  mention  is  made  of  robes  made 
from  home-cultured  silk,  yet  little  was  known  about  weaving  at 
the  time  in  England,  and  efficient  weavers  were  not  to  be 
found. 

What  we  subsequently  came  to  know  about  silk  ‘throwing 
and  weaving  ’  we  learned,  by  accident  as  it  were,  from  the  poor 
fugitive  Huguenots.  Now  what  do  we  find  1 — and  it  is  most 
significant.  That  a  few  years  after  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  when 
these  industrious  and  persecuted  people  had  had  time  to  settle 
down  in  the  security  of  the  asylum  we  offered,  that  silk  culture 
was  revived  on  a  still  more  extensive  scale.  If  the  preceding 
efforts  had  proved  wholly  abortive,  is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  industry  would  have  again  been  entered  into,  and  this  upon 
a  broader  footing  ?  Yet  this  is  what  we  find  ;  that  about  a  century 
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after  James’s  first  inception — viz.,  in  1718 — the  Huguenots 
having  been  massacred  and  expelled  their  countries  in  1685, 
‘  a  patent  was  granted  to  John  Appleton,  Esq.,  for  producing 
raw  silk  of  the  growth  of  JEngland.’  To  carry  out  this  undertaking, 
he  was  authorized  to  raise  a  fund  amounting  to  a  million  pounds 
by  joint-stock  subscription.  This  he  accomplished,  dividing  the 
capital  into  shares  of  <£5  each.  A  deed  of  trust  was  executed, 
and  enrolled  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  •  directors  for  managing 
the  concerns  of  the  company  were  chosen  by  the  subscribers. 
As  a  first  installation,  2,000  mulberry-trees  were  actually  planted, 
these  forming  but  a  small  part  of  the  vast  quantity  which  the 
company  contemplated  raising,  ‘  Many  large  edifices  were 
erected  at  great  expense  upon  the  spot  where  the  trees  were 
planted  at  Chelsea,  for  the  carrying  on  the  business  of  what  was 
then  characterized  as  a  glorious  undertaking.’ 

Here,  again,  success  must  have  resulted,  for  Thoresby,  writing 
in  1/23,  says:  ‘I  saw  at  Mr.  Gate’s  a  sample  of  the  satin  made 
at  Chelsea  of  English  silk- worms  for  the  Princess  of  Wales,  very 
rich  and  beautiful.’ 

It  is  not  improbable  that  one  of  these  mulberry  gardens 
(referred  to  as  ‘  not  far  from  Cheyne  Walk  ’)  was  the  site  of  the 
present  Physic  Garden,  for  ‘  Chelsea  Park,’  where  the  operations 
of  the  large  company  took  place,  stood  to  the  north— not  the 
south — of  King’s  Koad.  It  was  enclosed  by  high  walls,  doubt¬ 
less  for  the  protection  of  the  young  trees,  and  was  part  of  the 
property  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  being  in  itself  upwards  of  30  acres 
in  extent. 

In  this  relation,  I  am  anxious  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
reader  to  the  fact  that  these  trees  disappeared,  not  by  decay, 
but  by  the  axe  of  the  encroaching  builder.  Indeed,  a  few  that 
were  spared  existed  until  a  comparatively  recent  date. 

It  may,  indeed,  be  said  that  little  or  no  difficulty  was 
experienced  in  the  growing  of  the  trees,  want  of  success  in  regard 
to  the  industry  having  been  due  alone,  as  pointed  out  by  a 
contemporary  writer,  to  want  of  coincidence  in  the  dates  of  hatching 
out  of  the  worms  and  the  appearance  of  the  leaves  in  sufficient  ahun- 
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dance  to  affm'd  them  a  requisite  nutriment.  I  have  already  shown 
that  matters  during  the  three  centuries  that  have  intervened 
have  now  become  so  changed  that  science  is  now  enabled  to  deal 
with  this  disability  in  a  practical  and  successful  manner. 

As  an  example  of  this,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  in  a  garden 
at  Carlisle  House  was  standing,  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
a  mulberry-tree,  which  bore  an  excellent  crop  during  the  summer 
of  1753.  Its  shade  was  nearly  fifty  yards  in  circumference,  and 
between  four  and  five  hundred  pottles  of  fruit  were  gathered  oft’ 
it  in  one  summer,  whilst  the  ground  all  under  and  around  the 
tree  looked  as  if  soaked  with  blood,  owing  to  people  treading 
upon  the  fallen  fruit. 

James  requested  all  his  nobles  and  courtiers  to  plant  mulberry- 
trees.  This,  of  course,  they  did,  out  of  courtesy  towards  their 
Sire,  but  it  is  obvious,  and,  indeed,  natural,  that  in  most  instances 
no  eft’ort  was  made  to  carry  the  project  farther.  It  had  the 
eft’ect,  however,  of  bequeathing  to  subsequent  generations  some 
grand  arboricultural  specimens  in  the  form  of  noble  and  venerable 
shade-giving  mulberry-trees  such  as  the  one  to  which  I  have 
referred.  It  seems  strange  in  these  days  to  speak  of  one  of  the 
densest  portions  of  the  City  as  being  a  suburb  of  London,  yet 
just  ‘  without  ’  Lishopsgate  stood  a  fine  old  house  in  a  London 
suburb,  with  a  gloriously  romantic  facade — that  of  iSir  Paul 
Pindar — a  reproduction  of  which  is  given  in  one  of  the  illustra¬ 
tions.  This,  too,  stood  in  one  of  the  mulberry  gardens  of  which 
mention  has  been  made. 

The  ^msLagricultural  industry  of  silk  culture — the  importance 
of  which  for  his  people  James  foresaw — would,  however,  have 
been  small  in  comparison  with  the  vast  factory  industries  it  would 
have  given  rise  to,  and  to  which — as  a  matter  of  fact — ib  did 
give  rise  in  Prance  and  other  countries.  It  would  be  beyond  the 
object  of  this  appendix  to  go  into  the  matter  of  the  conversion  of 
the  lustrous  filaments  presented  to  us  by  the  industrious  little 
insects  into  the  beautiful  fabrics  which  adorn  our  fair  sisters,  a 
conversion — that  of  s,\\\i-manufacture — which  has  given  rise  to 
factory  industries  of  such  gigantic  magnitude  elsewhere. 
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I  cannot,  however,  refrain  from  touching  upon  it,  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  the  glorious  opportunity  we,  in  our  country, 
have  thrown  away  in  this  regard,  due  to  that  pernicious  fallacy, 
inculcated  among  other  equally  fallacious  principles  of  our  so 
ridiculously  called  ‘Free  Trade,’  which  teaches  (m  theory)  h  k 
better — according  to  the  principles  of  political  economy — to 
purchase  what  we  desire  than  to  make  it,  but  which  in  practice 
comes  to  the  filling  of  foreign  factories  with  industry  and  the 
starvation  of  our  own  workpeople. 

It  is  the  more  deplorable  when  we  reflect  that  not  only,  in 
this  as  in  many  other  instances,  others  came  and  taught  us  what 
we  should  do — indeed,  started  us  well  with  our  manufactures — 
but  that  immense  energy  on  the  part  of  our  own  pioneers  has 
been  absolutely  cast  aside,  energy  and  patriotic  devotion  going 
to  the  extent  of  the  risk  and  sacrifice  of  their  lives.* 

At  a  time  when  we  had  but  a  dozen  or  so  of  /iUTitZ-looms  in  our 
country  France  had  many  thousands.  In  Lyons,  for  example, 
there  were  eighteen  thousand  at  work  tm(\.hundreds  of  silk-factories; 
at  Tours  eleven  thousand  looms  and  eight  hundred  silk-mills  at  the 
moment — in  1685 — when  the  cruel,  diabolical,  ay,  Satanic  ^  Edict 
of  Nantes  ’  was  pronounced — an  edict  committing  to  the  sword 
and  the  flames  vast  numbers  of  industrious  and  Grod-fearine 

o 

workers,  who  formed  the  very  life-blood  of  the  great  woollen 
industries  of  Flanders  and  the  silk  industry  of  France,  so  that 
tout-h-coup  Lyons  for  her  18,000  looms  could  find  but  4,000 
weavers.  Tours  with  her  11,000  looms  scarce  more  than  a 
thousand  operatives,  her  800  mills  becoming  all  closed  with  the 
exception  of  threescore  and  ten. 

Fleeing  for  their  lives  in  all  directions,  many  of  these  valuable 
and  honourable  people  found  safety  upon  our  shores.  They 
taught  our  people  of  the  time  not  only  many  useful  arts  and 
processes,  but  that  they,  uninterfered  with  either  in  religion  or 
trade,  could  lead  such  honest,  quiet,  and  industrious  lives  as  to 
set  valuable  object-lessons  and  examples  before  the  eyes  of  our 

*  See  reference  to  the  romance  of  the  introduction  of  silk  manufacture  into 
England  hy  John  Lombe  {seq.). 
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far  less  skilful  peasants.  Yet,  with  all  this  unexpected  and 
undeserved  advantage  and  impetus  thus  imparted  to  us,  our  lax 


lessons  Nature  teaches  us  daily  in  regard  to  self-protection 
has  prevented  us  from  reaping  but  a  tithe  of  the  benefit  we 
might  have  done  from  the  frightful  historic  episode. 


It  is  estimated  that  no  less  than  a  million  people  were  driven 
to  their  death  or  to  foreign  shores,  chiefly  to  England.  The 
refugees,  including  among  them  no  fewer  than  fifty  thousand  of 
their  country’s  ablest  workmen,  settled  amongst  us. 

Canterbury  was  one  of  the  first  settlements  of  silk  manu¬ 
facture  thus  induced,  the  good  bishop  giving  a  portion  of  the 
crypt  of  Canterbury  Cathedral  for  weaving-rooms  and  another 
portion  of  the  chapel  for  the  refugees  to  worship  in,  which, 
singularly,  has  remained  in  use  down  to  the  present  day  by  the 
Huguenot  descendants,  although  the  manufacture  and  dyeing 
of  silk  has  long  ceased  to  be  carried  on  in  that  town. 

Many  of  the  refugees  established  trades  in  Norwich,  especially 
the  Walloons,  who  introduced  woollen  manufaeture;  amongst 
other  industrial  processes  was  silk  manufacture  in  several  of  its 
branches.  Three  hundred  Dutch  and  Walloon  families  settled  in 
the  old  East  Anglian  cathedral  town,  and  introduced  silk-weaving 
and  the  flowering  and  striping  of  silks  and  damasks,  processes 
which  shortly  became  the  principal  branches  of  trade  in  Norwich. 
This  was  done  under  license  granted  by  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1564, 
through  the  influence  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  at  his  charge, 
until  the  settlers  shortly  afterwards,  by  their  industry,  made 
themselves  self-supporting.  The  silk  trade  of  Norwich  has  been 
allowed  to  decline,  and  is  now  mainly  represented  by  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  silk  crepe  for  mourning,  in  which  it  lias  almost  a 
monopoly,  and  by  the  manufacture  of  dyed  spun  silk  into  a 
variety  of  decorative  furniture  cloths. 

A  number  of  the  refugees  settled  at  Spitalfields,  and  of  these 
a  portion  subsequently  migrated  to  Dublin,  and  there  established 
the  manufacture  of  poplins,  formerly  called  tabinets — fabrics  for 
dress  purposes,  for  which  the  French  had  been  celebrated,  but 
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which  by  this  means  became  largely  supplanted  by  ‘  Irish  ’ 
poplins.  They  are  made  of  silken  warp  and  woollen  weft. 

On  the  introduction  of  the  power-loom  and  steam-engine 
others  migrated  to  Manchester  and  its  neighbourhood,  as  well  as 
to  Macclesfield,  Coventry,  Leek,  Congleton,  and  other  northern 
manufacturing  towns  then  rising  into  some  importance,  to  which 
their  advent  gave  valuable  impetus. 

English  silk  manufacture  then  gradually  became  settled  and 
consolidated,  and  constituted  a  very  important  branch  of  English 
commerce,  when  at  one  time  about  a  million  people  were  directly 
or  indirectly  engaged  in  this  beautiful  industry. 

It  has  met  with  many  vicissitudes,  the  most  important  result¬ 
ing  from  the  French  Treaty  of  1860,  since  which  time  the  trade 
has  dwindled  down  to  very  small  proportions,  and  the  population 
of  the  principal  silk  towns  has  very  seriously  diminished. 

Speaking  of  the  incursion  of  the  Huguenots  and  the  splendid 
material  implanted  in  our  midst,  a  great  authority  upon  the  subject 
says  :  ‘  Alas  !  this  happy  tide,  so  beneficial  to  our  interest  for  over 
a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  once  again  has  retreated  whence  it 
came,  carrying  with  it,  not  the  workmen,  but  their  trade ;  while 
France  owns  a  development  with  which  none  probably  is  to  be 
compared.  The  reason  of  our  disaster  may  be  summed  up  in  one 
word,  neglect.  We  haAm  neglected  the  progressive  and  scientific 
spirit  of  the  times,  and  to  fall  behind  in  this  age  of  competi¬ 
tion  is — extinction.  While  France  has  her  Lyons  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  with  a  laboratory  for  the  scientific  investigation  of 
matters  concerning  the  manufacture  of  silk,  her  Syndicat  de 
V  Union  des  Marchands  de  Soie — and  similar  institutions,  as  well 
as  her  important  silk  journals,  England  for  long  had  not  even  a 
silk  journal,  and  has  trusted  far  too  much  to  individual  enter¬ 
prise.  Her  technical  education  until  lately  has  been  nil,  while 
the  artistic  exigencies  of  the  subject  have  been  left  entirely  out 
of  reckoning.  No  doubt,  a  more  immediate  cause  of  the  decline 
of  the  English  industry  is  to  be  found  in  the  French  Treaty  of 
1860,  giving  France  the  opportunity  of  sending  her  'goods  to  our 
markets  duty  free,  ivhich  rapidly  ousted  the  home  manufactures, 
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because  they  are  cheaper  and  more  suited  to  modern  taste.  But, 
in  reality,  this  cause  is  involved  in  the  larger  one  of  our  want  of 
knowledge  and  exertion.  Had  we  been  armed  with  these,  our 
goods  would  have  stood  their  ground  better  in  emergency. 
Delay  in  removing  the  tax  would  have  simply  kept  us  the  longer 
ignorant  of  our  own  ignorance,  as  compared  with  the  work  of 
foreign  rivals. 

‘That  competition  in  the  matter  of  cheapness  must  entail  a 
keen  struggle  to  us  it  is  only  fair  to  admit,  since  the  cost  of  the 
living  of  our  poor  and  the  wage  that  they  demand  are  great, 
and  the  hours  of  labour  are  short,  in  relation  to  the  more 
cheaply-producing  Continental  centres.  With  frequent  strikes, 
with  the  high  duties  imposed  abroad  on  our  exports,  and  with 
the  freaks  of  fashion,  we  have  likewise  been  heavily  handicapped. 
But  these  evils  are  not  insuperable,  as  it  has  been  amply  proved 
in  other  directions ;  besides,  they  show  a  tendency  to  lessen. 
And  such  evils  do  not  touch  our  national  pride  in  the  same  way 
as  the  discovery  of  our  inability  to  cope  with  the  ingenuity  of 
others  and  our  defeat  in  the  match  with  our  more  skilful  and 
better-informed  Continental  confreres,  even  though  that  skill 
be  occasionally  a  species  of  “black  art,”  which  is  in  principle 
antagonistic  to  the  English  manufacture.  As  to  fashion,  she  is  a 
fickle  goddess,  for  there  is  every  chance  that  what  is  not  the 
mode  may  again  become  so. 

‘There  is,  in  fact,  no  adequate  reason  why  we  should  not 
resume,  and  extend,  the  fair  share  that  we  once  held  in  the 
beautiful  branch  of  imperial  industry.  We  have  a  climate  all 
that  can  be  desired — more  humid,  perhaps,  than  any;  we  have 
machinery  surpassed  by  none ;  and  brain-power,  and  technical 
instruction  of  science  and  the  arts  is  slowly  beginning  to  be 
felt.’ 

Happily,  the  laudatory  change  of  attitude  of  all  classes 
throughout  our  land  towards  the  urgent  necessity  of  fiscal 
reform,  and  the  rude  awakening  they  have  received  from  a 
dream  of  half  a  century  by  the  fact  that  dozen  by  dozen  our 
factories  are  compelled  to  close  their  doors  to  the  British  work- 
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men,  give  us  every  reason  to  hope  that  the  prognostication  of 
this  aiuthority  will  shortly  be  put  on  a  footing  to  be  realized. 

I  must  not  omit  to  refer  to  one  more  proceeding  upon  the 
part  of  King  James — a  more  thoughtful  one — which,  due  to  the 
more  practical  and  greater  enterprise  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
‘New  World,’  brought  forth  good,  which  has  lasted  down  to  our 
time.  I  refer  to  the  introducing  by  him  of  silk-worm  culture  into 
his  American  colonies,  for  he  urged  the  Virginia  Company  to 
prom'ote  the  cultivation  of  mulberry-trees  and  the  breeding  of 
silk-worms.  We  find  that  in  1619  he  sent  eggs  and  trees  to 
Virginia,  and  ofi“ercd  every  encouragement  to  the  settlers. 

Three  years  later  he  addressed  a  letter  to  them  expressly  on 
this  subject,  conveying  to  them  strict  injunctions  that  they 
should  use  every  exertion  for  this  purpose,  and  should  stimulate 
the  colonists  to  apply  themselves  diligently  and  promptly  to 
the  breeding  of  silkworms  and  the  establishment  of  silk  works, 
besto  wing  their  labours  rather  in  producing  this  rich  commodity 
than  to  the  growth  of  ‘that  pernicious  and  offensive  weed,’ 
tobacco,  an  article  to  which  his  Majesty  has  recorded  and  pub¬ 
lished  his  violent  aversion. 

An  old  rhyme  of  this  time  tells  us  that 

‘  Where  Worms  and  food  doe  naturally  abound, 

A  gallant  silken  trade  must  there  be  found. 

Virginia  excels  the  world  in  both — 

Envy  nor  malice  can  gainsay  this  troth.’ 

Here,  again,  the  experiment  was  entirely  successful  as  regards 
the  raising  of  the  worms  and  the  production  of  cocoons.  Here 
again,  also,  it  was  subsequentl}^  allowed  to  languish  for  want  of 
interest  taken  in  it,  for  naturally  the  planters  neglected  it  in 
favour  of  tobacco-raising,  which  promised  greater  returns.  The 
attempt  met  with  greater  success  in  G-eorgia  than  elsewhere  in 
the  colonies.  There  20,000  pounds  of  cocoons,  yielding  nearly 
a  ton  of  raw  silk,  was  the  outcome. 

In  1735  one  Oglethorpe  brought  eight  pounds  of  silk  to 
England,  and  this  was  made  into  a  dress  for  Queen  Caroline. 
In  Pennsylvania  and  New  England  the  culture  was  also  success- 
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ful,  most  of  the  silk  being  sent  abroad.  Governor  Law,  in  1747, 
wore  the  first  coat  and  stockings  made  from  New  England  silk, 
and  his  daughter  wore  the  first  silk  dress. 

America  was  also  indebted  to  the  French  Huguenots,  who  first 
introduced  the  manufacture  of  silk  into  Carolina,  but  for  the 
greater  part  they  imported  the  raw  material  they  needed.  In  j 
Connecticut,  just  before  the  Revolution,  silk  manufacture  was  | 

active,  but  at  that  time  and  for  a  good  many  years  after  the  j 

manufacturing  was  confined  to  the  production  of  sewing  silk, 
which  was  done  as  a  home  industry. 

In  the  same  year  (1825)  Congress  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  an  inquiry  into  the  culture  of  silk.  In  the 
following  year  this  Committee  reported  favourably  upon 
its  promotion,  stating  that  the  imports  of  silk  were  in  1825 
double  the  value  of  the  exports  of  bread-stuffs.  In  1828  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  issued  a  letter  on  silk  culture,  and  this 
with  several  treatises  were  circulated  broadcast.  In  1831  most 
of  the  States  offered  bounties  and  premiums  on  trees,  cocoons 
and  reeled  silk.  But  it  was  not  until  1837  that  the  fever 
thoroughly  caught  j  then  the  whole  country  appears  to  have  gone 
wild.  Orchards  of  Morus  multicaulis  were  planted  in  every  State. 
Farmers  set  their  wives  and  children  to  feeding  and  rearing  the 
worms.  Companies  for  raising  and  making  silk  sprang  up  like 
mushrooms.  Trees  advanced  in  price  by  leaps  and  bounds  from 
ten  cents  to  fifty  cents,  then  to  a  dollar,  and  even  as  much  as  five 
dollars  were  realized  for  one-year-old  specimens.  Though  on 
paper  it  was  proved  that  an  acre  of  trees  brought  in  $1,000 
worth  of  silk,  the  farmer  managed  to  sell  $6,000  worth  of  trees 
off  three-quarters  of  an  acre.  We  read  that :  ‘  A  Long  Islander 
having  sold  a  number  of  trees,  started  off  to  rebuy  them  at  fifty 
cents ;  of  course  he  did  not  succeed,  but  his  ruse  answered, 
for  he  promptly  sold  the  remainder  of  his  stock  at  a  dollar 
apiece.’ 

In  1825  began  that  extraordinary  and  disastrous  silk  excite¬ 
ment  which  can  only  be  compared  to  the  tulip  craze  in  Holland 
and  the  South  Sea  Bubble  in  England.  In  that  year  Peter 
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Stephen  Duponceau,  an  able  lawyer  who  had  gone  out  with 
Baron  Steuben  and  had  become  an  American  citizen,  became 
interested  in  the  encouragement  of  American  silk  culture,  and 
introduced  the  subject  to  Congress.  A  general  interest  was 
awakened,  and  many  silk  societies  established.  The  effort  made 
in  1830  to  introduce  the  Chinese  mulberrj''  to  replace  the  white 
mulberry-tree,  which  until  that  time  had  been  used,  increased 
the  fever  of  speculation.  Everybody  wanted  to  grow  rich  by  the 
new  industry  and  from  the  new  tree.  Prices  of  the  little  trees 
rose  extravagantly  high,  reaching,  indeed,  five  dollars  for  a  small 
cutting  less  than  2  feet  in  height.  A  ‘  corner  ’  appears  to  have 
been  made  in  them  until  at  last  in  1839  the  bubble  burst  and 
thousands  of  speculators  were  ruined  and  many  plantations  were 
ruthlessly  uprooted,  the  trees  being  sold  at  a  fraction  of  a  cent 
apiece  to  be  used  as  pea-boughs. 

The  check  thus  given  to  the  American  silk  industry  is  felt  even 
to  this  day.  The  manufacture  of  silk  continued  to  increase,  how¬ 
ever,  for  according  to  the  census  of  1880,  2,562,236  pounds  of 
raw  silk  were  imported,  while  the  amount  of  the  native  product, 
for  sufficient  reasons,  declined. 

During  the  centenial  year,  the  Women’s  Silk  Culture  Associa¬ 
tion  was  formed  in  Philadelphia,  and  it  is  largely  owing  to  the 
efforts  of  this  society  that  a  new  interest  has  been  awakened  in 
silk-raising.  A  ‘filature’  was  established  in  1886  by  the 
Agricultural  Department  at  Washington  for  the  reeling  of  silk 
from  American  cocoons,  and  many  eggs  of  the  large  Milanese 
variety  of  silk-worms  distributed.  Associations  were  also  formed 
in  Kansas  and  California.  It  did  not,  however,  suit  the  manu¬ 
facturers  to  buy  the  home-produced  cocoons.  They  preferred  to 
buy  from  abroad,  because  they  could  purchase  in  large  quantities 
and  already  reeled.  There  being  a  heavy  duty  on  imported 
woven  silk  and  none  at  all  on  raw  material,  this  course  was 
obvious.  To  encourage  the  new  industry.  Congress  in  1886 
made  a  yearly  appropriation  of  $15,000,  enabling  the  association 
to  buy  the  cocoons  direct  from  the  farmer,  reel  them,  and  then 
sell  them  to  the  manufacturers.  Many  farmers,  especially  in  the 
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South,  took  up  the  industry,  and  it  was  in  a  flourishing  condition, 
and  on  a  fair  way  to  become  self-supporting  when,  in  1892,  owing 
to  some  inadvertence.  Congress  neglected  to  renew  the  appropria¬ 
tion.  Silk  culture  thus  received  another  serious  setback.  It 
may  be  interesting  to  add  that  no  complaint  has  ever  been  made 
against  the  quality  of  American-grown  silk.  The  manufacturers 
naturally  objected  to  buying  the  silk  unreeled  and  in  trifling 
quantities,  which  would  not  pay  them  to  put  down  reeling  and 
throwing  plant  to  deal  with.  Hence  the  Women’s  Silk  Culture 
Association — to  foster  the  indjustry — undertook  the  filature  and 
acted  as  a  go-between  or  middleman  to  the  manufacturers. 

Hence  in  this  relation  women  played  an  important  part  in 
connection  with  a  commercial  transaction. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Pan-American  delegates,  during  their 
tour  through  the  country,  received  no  more  gratifying  evidence 
of  the  intelligence  and  goodwill  of  American  women  than  the 
beautiful  flags  presented  to  them  by  the  Women’s  Silk  Culture 
Association,  made  of  silk  grown  in  the  United  States  and  reeled, 
dyed,  and  woven  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  In  this  connection 
an  American  writer  says  :  ‘  It  is  more  than  likely  that  there  were 
many  of  our  citizens  who  were  amazed  to  learn  that  silk  of  good 
quality  is  easily  grown  in  this  country,  and  that  it  may  soon 
become  one  of  the  most  important  smaller  industries.  I  use  the 
term  “smaller  industry”  not  because  silk  culture  is  insignificant, 
but  because  it  is  usually,  like  poultry-raising,  most  profitably 
carried  on  as  a  valuable  addition  to  general  agriculture,  and  a 
not  unpleasant  way  for  the  women  of  the  farm  to  earn  a  few 
hundred  dollars  every  year.’ 

The  history  of  silk  culture  in  America,  where  wages  are 
high,  is  interesting  as  showing  that  in  no  case  has  failure 
been  attributable  to  lack  of  proper  climatic  conditions.  From 
Massachusetts  to  Florida,  and  from  Pennsylvania  to  California, 
the  silk-worms  have  thriven  and  spun  as  well  as  in  their  native 
land.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that,  if  we  call  upon  science  to 
effect  a  compromise  between  the  climatic  conditions  of  America 
and  England,  this  interesting  industry,  so  well  suited  to 
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women,  might  well  be  made  to  form  one  of  the  industries  of 
Garden  Cities. 

I  have  mentioned  romance  in  connection  with  the  introduction 
of  the  silk  industry  into  our  country.  Could  anything  be  more 
pathetically  romantic  than  the  work  in  this  connection  of  John 
Lombe,  whose  name  will  ever  be  remembered  with  veneration  for 
his  patriotic  and  self-sacrificing  conduct?  He  in  1715  resolved 
upon  visiting  Italy,  and  acquiring  at  any  risk  and  any  cost  a 
knowledge  of  the  process  adopted  in  that  country,  and  of  intro¬ 
ducing  it  into  England.  Having  well  matured  his  plan,  he 
started  on  his  enterprise.  On  reaching  Italy  he  found  difficulties 
greater  than  he  had  anticipated,  for  the  jealousy  of  the  Italians 
guarded  their  secret  with  the  most  watchful  care — and  well  they 
might,  for  a  decree  had  gone  forth  from  the  King  of  Sardinia 
that  divulgence  of  the  secret  would  be  punishable  by  death. 
Finding  that  an  examination  of  the  machinery  and  processes  was 
impossible,  and  failing  to  gain  open  admission  to  the  works,  he, 
nothing  daunted,  bribed  some  of  the  workpeople,  and  by  their 
connivance,  in  the  disguise  of  a  common  workman,  he  made 
several  secret  visits  to  the  mills,  and  at  each  time  carefully 
noted  down  everything  he  saw,  making  sketches  of  parts  of  the 
machinery,  so  as  to  perfect  himself  in  the  operation  of  throwing. 
His  plot  was  before  long  discovered,  and  he  was  obliged  to  fly 
with  the  utmost  precipitancy,  bringing  with  him,  however,  his 
notes,  sketches,  and  portions  of  the  machinery,  and,  better  still, 
a  mind  which  had  grasped  and  comprehended  the  whole  process. 
He  fled  to  avoid  assassination,  and  took  refuge  on  board  ship, 
and  returned  to  England  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  trade  he 
had  run  such  imminent  risk  to  acquire. 

Lombe  was  accompanied  in  his  flight  by  two  Italian  workmen, 
whom  he  had  bribed,  and  who  risked  their  lives  in  his  scheme. 
On  arriving  in  England,  he  at  once  fixed  on  Derby  as  the  scene 
of  his  operations,  and  in  1717  arranged  with  the  Corporation  for 
an  island  on  the  river  Derwent  at  the  yearly  rent  of  £8.  On  this 
island  Lombe  erected,  at  a  cost  of  £30,000,  the  mill  called  ‘  the 
Old  Silk  Mill.’  The  ground  being  swampy,  Lombe,  before  he 
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began  to  build  his  mill,  caused  immense  piles  of  oak,  20  feet  in 
length,  to  be  driven  close  together  by  means  of  an  engine,  which 
he  contrived  for  the  purpose ;  and  on  these  piles  was  laid  a  stone 
foundation,  on  which  were  turned  the  stone  arches  that  support  ■ 
the  walls.  j 

During  the  four  years  occupied  in  the  erection  of  the  mill,  ' 
Lombe,  in  order  to  save  time  and  to  raise  money  to  carry  on  the  ' 
works,  hired  rooms  in  various  parts  of  Derby,  and  arranged  with 
the  Corporation  to  use  the  Town  Hall,  where  he  set  up  machines,  i 
which  were  for  the  time  worked  by  hand.  These  mechanical  ' 
contrivances  more  than  fulfilled  his  expectations,  and  he  was 
enabled  to  sell  thrown  silk  at  much  lower  prices  than  it  could 
be  obtained  for  from  the  Italians.  By  the  time  his  large  mill 
was  completed  and  his  machinery  in  active  operation,  he  had 
permanently  established  the  silk-throwing  trade.  In  1718  he 
obtained  a  patent  for  the  sole  and  exclusive  property  in  the  mill 
and  for  the  ‘throwing’  of  silk — ^.e.,  the  combination  of  a  number 
of  cocoon  filaments  into  a  thread,  in  readiness  for  weaving — 
for  fourteen  years,  and,  with  the  aid  of  his  Italian  workmen, 
carried  on  his  new  manufacture  with  great  success. 

‘  But,  alas !’  says  William  Hutton,  the  venerable  historian, 
who  himself  had  worked  in  the  mill,  ‘  he  had  not  pursued  this 
lucrative  commerce  more  than  three  or  four  years  when  the 
Italians,  who  felt  the  effect  of  the  theft  from  their  want  of  trade, 
determined  Im  destruction,  and  hoped  that  of  his  works  would 
follow.  An  artful  woman  came  over  in  the  character  of  a  friend, 
associated  with  the  parties,  and  assisted  in  the  business.  She 
attempted  to  gain  both  the  Italians,  and  succeeded  with  one. 
By  these  a  slow  poison  was  administered  to  John  Lombe,  for  he 
fell  ill,  and  lingering  two  or  three  years  in  agony,  died.  The 
Italian  fiod  to  his  own  country,  and  the  woman  was  interro¬ 
gated;  but  nothing  transpired,  except  what  strengthened  sus¬ 
picion.  Grand  funerals  were  the  fashion,  and  perhaps  the  most 
superb  inhumation  known  in  Derby  was  that  of  John  Lombe. 
He  was  a  man  of  quiet  deportment,  who  had  brought  a  beneficial 
manufactory  into  the  place,  employed  the  poor,  and  at  advanced 
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wages,  and  thus  could  not  fail  to  meet  with  respect,  and  his 
melancholy  end  excited  much  sympathy.’ 

Lombe  was  buried  in  All  Saints’  Church,  Derby.  Dying  a 
bachelor,  his  property  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  brother,  William 
Lombe,  who  shortly  afterwards,  being  of  a  melancholy  tempera¬ 
ment,  shot  himself.  About  1726  the  mills  passed  to  his 
cousin.  Sir  Thomas  Lombe.  In  1732  the  patent  expired,  when 
Sir  Thomas  petitioned  Parliament  for  a  renewal,  and  pleaded 
‘  that  the  works  had  taken  so  long  a  time  in  perfecting,  and  the 
people  in  teaching,  that  there  had  been  none  to  acquire  emolu¬ 
ment  from  the  patent.’  The  Government  declined  to  renew  the 
patent,  but  granted  the  sum  of  £14,000  to  Sir  Thomas  as  com¬ 
pensation  on  condition  that  he  would  prepare,  and  deposit  in 
the  Tower  of  London,  an  exact  and  faithful  model  of  his 
machinery,  for  the  inspection  and  advantage  of  others  who 
might  purpose  constructing  and  carrying  on  similar  works.  The 
Act  authorizing  the  issue  of  the  money  mentions,  among  other 
causes  which  justified  the  grant,  the  great  obstruction  offered 
to  Sir  Thomas  Lombe’s  undertaking  by  the  King  of  Sardinia  in 
prohibiting  the  exportation  of  the  raw  silk  which  the  engines 
were  intended  to  work. 

Soon  after  Lombe’s  patent  had  expired  a  mill  was  erected  at 
Stockport,  and  this  was  followed  by  others  in  Derby  and  in 
various  places.  The  immediate  result  of  Lombe’s  patriotic  and 
life-sacrificing  exploit  was  that  in  a  little  time  there  were  about 
400  silk-throwing  factories  in  England,  employing,  it  is  com¬ 
puted,  considerably  more  than  100,000  operatives. 

The  chest  in  which  John  Lombe  brought  over  to  England  his 
spindles  and  various  matters  connected  with  the  trade  is  shown. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  richly  carved  and  painted  chests  of  its  kind 
extant.  The  chest  is,  of  course,  much  older  than  Lombe’s  time, 
and,  apart  from  its  association  with  his  name  and  career,  is  a 
remarkably  fine  example  of  art. 

When  industrial  development  presents  to  us  such  noble  and 
heroic  examples  of  devotion  to  its  evolution,  it  is  certainly  sad  to 
find  it  so  lightly  held  and  people  starving  where  might  be  plenty. 


Frontispiece  to  Chap.  Vll. 


The  First  Electric  Railway. 


CHAPTER  VII 


LOCOMOTION,  URBAN  AND  INTER-URBAN 

‘  Hurrali !  for  the  mighty  engine, 

As  he  bounds  along  his  track; 

Hurrah  !  for  the  life  that  is  in  him, 

And  his  breath  so  warm  and  black ; 

‘  And  hurrah  !  f(/r  our  fellows  who  in  their  need 
Could  fashion  a  thing  like  him — 

With  a  heart  of  fire,  and  a  soul  of  steel, 

And  a  Samson  in  every  limb.’ 

‘Sandy’  Anderson. 

‘And  last  of  all,  with  inimitable  power,  comes  the  potent 
agency  of  steam.  In  comparison  with  the  past,  what  centuries 
of  improvement  has  this  single  agent  comprised  in  the  short 
compass  of  fifty  years !  Everywhere  practicable,  everywhere 
efficient,  it  has  an  arm  a  thousand  times  stronger  than  that  of 
Hercules,  and  to  which  human  ingenuity  is  capable  of  fitting  a 
thousand  times  as  many  hands  as  belonged  to  Briareus.  Steam 
is  found  in  triumphant  operation  on  the  seas.  It  is  on  the  rivers, 
and  the  boatman  may  repose  on  his  oars.  It  is  on  the  highways, 
and  exerts  itself  along  the  courses  oj  land  conveyance,^ — Daniel 
Webster. 

Urban  locomotion  has  become  one  of*  the  most  im¬ 
portant  factors  in  civic  life.  It  is  a  matter  now 
engaging  the  most  serious  attention  of  municipal 
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authorities  ;  one,  moreover,  that  has  made  the  most 
remarkable  strides  during  the  last  five  years 
millions  having  been  expended  in  tramways  alone. 

I  have  elsewhere  mentioned  the  great  apathy  of  the 
British  in  regard  to  the  construction  of  roads,  and 
the  trouble  that  arose  from  neglect  in  providing 
proper  means  of  communication  between  town  and 
town.  Much  the  same  applies  to  locomotion  in  : 
towns,  but  whereas  in  regard  to  the  former  there  | 
was  no  ground  for  excuse,  it  must  be  admitted  j 
much  may  be  said  in  mitigation  concerning  the 
latter. 

The  answer  to  the  question  why  this  should  ; 
be  is  easily  given.  It  is  due  to  the  manner  in 
which  our  cities  were  originally  laid  out — or  it  | 
would  be  more  correct  to  say  were  not  laid  out.  j 
Perhaps  in  no  other  manner  does  the  value  of 
broad,  straight  streets,  boulevards  and  avenues, 
come  out  more  convincingly  than  in  connection  with 
urban  locomotion.  For  when  in  the  United  States 
horse-drawn  tramways,  cable-hauled  tramways,  and, 
lastly,  electrically  -  propelled  tramways,  were  in 
operation  in  towns  to  the  extent  of  hundreds  of 
miles,  scarcely  any  evidence  of  the  innovation  was 
noticeable  with  us.  Until  quite  recently  the  Con¬ 
tinent,  also,  was  far  ahead  of  us.  This  is  due,  in 
great  measure,  to  the  modern  style  of  laying  out 
American  towns,  embodying,  as  it  invariably  does, 
broad  and  straight  streets ;  whilst  upon  the  Con¬ 
tinent  it  has  been  due  to  the  fact  that  similar 
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thoroughfares,  originally  laid  out  by  the  Eomans, 
offered  the  requisite  facilities. 

Theie  are  certain  classes  of  Englishmen  always, 
apparently,  very  proud  and  contented  if  they  can 
introduce  into  our  midst  some  foreign  innovation. 
They  appear  to  value  such  far  more  highly  than 
home  products  of  cerebral  effort — in  accordance 
with  the  proverb,  ‘  A  prophet  is  not  without  honour 
save  in  his  own  country.’  Yet  it  often  happens 
that  such  inventions  are,  in  reality,  British;  but, 
in  disgust  at  want  of  appreciation,  they  have  been 
first  put  into  execution  elsewhere.  Such  is  now 
occurring  in  regard  to  street  tramways.  Until 
within  the  last  five  years  we  were  riding  in  similar 
ti  am  way-cars  in  our  own  great  and  important 
towns  as  we  were  wont  to  do  many  years  ago  in 
small  and  unimportant  towns  in  Holland,  Belgium 
and  Germany,  to  say  nothing  of  America.  It  is 
now  some  twenty-eight  years  since  I  first  made  a 
tour  of  inspection  of  the  then  existing  Continental 
electrically-propelled  tramways,  beginning  at  the 
pioneer,  shown  in  the  frontispiece  to  this  chapter, 

passing  on  to  the  first  military  electric  railway _ 

that  between  Berlin  and  Lichtenfelde  (rail  conduc¬ 
tion) — the  first  overhead  (shuttle  contact)  at  Frank¬ 
fort,  and  so  on.  Yet  at  that  date  there  was  not  a 
single  example  in  our  own  country.  Now,  it  would 
seem,  we,  with  intemperate  haste,  are  striving  to 
rectify  the  omission.  We  awake  to  the  knowledge 
that  they  pay,  and  straightway  keep  American 
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enginsers — ay,  and  American  financiers  busy  in 
fulfilling  our  laches.* 

To  such  an  extent  is  this  now  taking  place  that  it 
is  not  proving  an  unmitigated  blessing  in  regard  to 
the  congested  streets  of  our  great  towns.  The  burn¬ 
ing  question  is  not  alone  the  means  of  locomotion, 
but  the  means  of  regulation  of  traffic.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  one  finds  municipal  authorities,  whilst  com¬ 
plaining  as  to  the  difficulties  of  the  one,  absolutely  | 
blocking  up  narrow  streets  with  their  huge  tram-  | 
cars  —  streets  quite  unsuited  to  that  mode  of 
locomotion.  I  have  mentioned,  however,  that  they  j 
pay,  and  that,  apparently,  is  taken  as  sufficient 
justifi-cation. 

It  cannot  be  gainsaid  that  tramways  constitute 
both  a  public  convenience  and  a  public  nuisance 
Four  or  five  years  ago  it  might  have  been  urged 
that  in  large  towns  they  were  necessary  nuisances, 
for  no  other  forms  of  self-propelling  traffic  were 
available.  This,  however,  can  scarcely  with  justice 
be  said  to-day. 

Seeing  that  Garden  Cities  will  be  laid  out  with 
full  knowledge  of  what  modern  engineering  has  now 
to  offer,  as  well  as  of  its  own  requirements — since 
neither  its  population  nor  its  extent  can  be  increased 
when  the  scheme  shall  have  been  completely  con¬ 
summated — it  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  the  vital 

*  The  electric  tramways  of  the  United  States  carried  last  year 
three  times  the  population  of  the  earth.  They  killed  1,218 
persons  and  injured  47,429. 
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question  of  urban  locomotion  will  receive  the  care 
and  solicitude  its  importance  merits. 

Primd  facie.,  it  might  be  thought  that  the  laying- 
out  of  a  Garden  City  would  present  a  unique 
opportunity  of  also  laying -out  a  very  complete 
system  of  tramways.  Undoubtedly  it  would.  I 
am  of  opinion,  however,  that  such  a  course  would 
be  not  only  financially  unwise,  but  also  one  not  the 
best  calculated  to  serve  the  convenience  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  at  a  later  date. 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  case  occurring  under 
similar  conditions  to  those  of  the  first  Garden  City 
in  regard  to  the  provision  of  means  of  urban  loco¬ 
motion.  It  is  usual  to  have,  ‘  Given  a  population, 
to  find  the  best  means  of  providing  for  its  loco¬ 
motive  convenience.’  In  this  case  we  have,  ‘  Given 
a  tract  of  land  without  population’  (but  to  be 
populated ;  ratio  of  increment  unknown ;  future 
density  of  component  districts  unknown),  to  ‘provide 
proper  locomotive  facilities,  ample  for  futurity,  yet 
economically  proportionate  during  inception  and 
development.’  That  would  appear  to  be  the  quod 
est  faciendum.. 

The  correct  solution  is  obviously  not  the  im¬ 
mediate  installation  of  a  complete  and  costly  system 
of  tramways.  It  is  equally  obvious  that  the  most 
apposite  solution  would  be  some  system  providing 
increment  of  carrying  capacity  pari  passu  with 
increment  of  demand.  Seeing  that  the  cost  of  a 
few  street  cars — i.e.,  a  capacity  proportional  to  the 
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demand  for  some  considerable  time — would  bear  but  * 
a  small  proportion  to  the  total  cost  of  a  considerable 
immediately  provided  mileage  of  tramway,  it  is 
clear  that  a  tramway  system  does  not  lend  itself 
to  the  conditions  presented  It  is  equally  clear  that 
the  capital  expenditure  which  would  be  absorbed  in  a 
tramway  system  would  be  far  more  judiciously  spent 
in  the  provision  of  carefully  paved  streets  suited  to 
mixed,  traffic.  This,  I  think,  points  conclusively  to 
the  wisdom  of  this  being  done  in  combination  with 
a  system  of  self-propelling  transport  composed  of 
units — such  that  they  may  be  augmented  in  economic 
proportion  to  the  increment  of  demand. 

This  can  only  he  done  by  the  adoption  of  what  is 
known  as  ‘self-contained,’  mechanically  propelled 
vehicles — i.e.,  vehicles  which  do  not  derive  their 
motive  energy  extraneously,  as  is  the  case  with 
electrically  propelled  and  cable -drawn  tramcars. 
This  would  point  to  the  advisability  of  providing  a 
system  of  self-propelling  ‘  common-road  ’  vehicles — 
i.e.,  those  not  requiring  to  be  run  upon  smooth  rails. 
Reflection,  however,  will  show  that  this  would  not 
properly  meet  the  case  of  Garden  City  development 
at  the  outset,  for  we  have  to  deal  with  a  tract  of 
land  entirely  without  roads,  serving  the  region 
whereon  the  town  is  to  be  reared.  I  am  there¬ 
fore  of  opinion  that,  under  the  peculiar  circum¬ 
stances,  the  best  course  would  be  to  lay,  in  cheap 
and  temporary  manner,  a  certain  length  of  railway 
(of  standard  gauge,  4  feet  8-|  inches),  connecting 
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this  with  the  railway  system,  and  running  upon  it 
self-propelling  motor  vehicles  and  ‘  tractors  ’  furnished 
with  variable  gears,  thus  rendering  the  latter  capable 
of  dealing  with  light  loads  at  high  speeds  and 
heavy  loads  at  low  speeds.  By  this  means  the 
temporary  rails — as  also  the  sleepers,  which  are 
always  saleable —would  serve  the  dual  purpose  of 
goods  transport  during  the  building  operations. 
Such  a  temporary  line  might  be  so  arranged  that, 
when  re-laid,  it  would  serve  the  residential  portion 
of  the  city,  so  that  season  ticket-holders  between  it 
1  and  the  Metropolis  might  be  spared  the  waste  of 

I  time  in  going  to  and  from  the  railway- station. 

This  would  be  done  by  the  running  of  a  railway 
motor  -  car  —  in  other  words,  a  self  -  propelling 
motor-coach — running  express  between  the  Metro^ 
polis  and  the  city.  On  the  arrival  at  the  latter 
destination  the  motor-coach  then  running  in  the 
streets  would  make  domiciliary  stoppages,  as  is  the 
case  with  ordinary  street  cars.  By  this  means,  it 
will  be  seen,  residents  would  be  able  to  travel  to 
the  London  terminus  from  their  own  doors.  The 
railway  motor-coach  is  a  very  recent  innovation, 
particularly  suitable  for  fulfilling  two  specific  con¬ 
ditions  —  {a)  economically  providing  a  rapid  and 
frequent  service  to  sparsely-populated  districts,  and 
ip)  providing  a  fast  suburban  service  for  a  limited 
number  of  passengers,  the  speed  being  gained,  not 
by  high  maximum  running  speed,  but  by  means  of 
the  rapid  acceleration,  or  ‘  pick  up,’  of  speed. 
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Perhaps  in  no  sphere  of  utility  could  applied 
science  display  its  potentialities  and  demonstrate  its 
great  value  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  new  city  better 
than  in  regard  to  inter-mural  communication,  in 
personal  conveyance  and  merchandise  transport.  It 
is  a  sphere  demanding  the  most  serious  solicitude 
and  pensive  prescience  on  the  part  of  both  the  civil 
and  the  mechanical  engineer,  for  obviously  an 
efficient  system  of  inter-mural  locomotion  is  largely 
dependent  upon  the  apposite  laying  out  and  mode 
of  construction  of  the  streets  and  roads  which 
shall  subsequently  form  the  veins  and  arteries  by 
which  shall  be  maintained  the  personal  and  material 
circulation. 

This  being  so,  I  would  wish  to  say  a  few  words  in 
regard  to  the  construction  of  roads  and  streets  before 
considering  a  scheme  of  locomotion  specially  suited 
to  Garden  City. 

We  in  this  country  have  little  cause  to  be  proud 
of  our  roads  ;  we  have  never  adequately  appreciated 
their  importance,  and  we  were  the  last  of  the 
civilized  nations  to  construct  them.  Little  more 
than  a  century  has  elapsed  since  an  attempt  at  road¬ 
making  was  made  by  us— a  surprising  fact  when  we 
consider  that  eighteen  centuries  ago  the  Homans 
constructed  for  us  most  solidly-built  arteries  of 
invasion  and  circulation  paved  throughout  their 
length  in  the  most  substantial  manner.  These, 
however,  have  been  allowed  practically  to  disappear, 
the  carefully- wrought  paving- blocks  of  the  great 
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\  routes  of  intercommunication — a  benefit  for  the 
I  multitude — having  been  removed  to  build  the  dwell¬ 

ings  of  the  isolated  squatter,  of  value  alone  to  the 
individual. 

By  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Thomas  Codrington, 
M.I.C.E.,  I  am  enabled  to  present  a  map  showing 
the  Boman  roads  in  Britain.*  These  ancient  arteries 
of  communication  where  they  now  exist  are,  of  course, 
beneath  the  present  surface  of  the  land,  and  it  may 
be  interesting  to  mention  that  the  matter  of  opening 
up  these  early  roads — characterized  as  they  are  by 
firmness  of  foundation  and  straightness  of  course — 
for  motor  traffic  is  now  receiving  the  serious  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Roads  Improvement  Association.  Were 
this  done,  greatly  increased  inter-urban  communica¬ 
tion  would  be  effected  without  interference  with  the 
present  highways.  The  straightness  of  the  Roman 
roads  would  render  them  well  adapted  to  high-speed 
road  travel,  whilst,  strangely  enough,  as  the  Roman 
roads  usually  passed  around  the  towns,  motor  trafiic 
could  be  in  many  cases  carried  on  without  the 
hindrances  caused  by  the  crossing  of  towns. 

Of  course,  it  is  very  interesting  to  be  told  that 
many  of  our  roads  were  surveyed  and  constructed 
by  a  blind  man.  But  this  only  serves  to  show  the 
apathy  and  shortsightedness  of  our  forefathers,  f 

*  ‘  Roman  Roads  in  Britain,’  T.  Codrington. 
t  In  the  course  of  a  discussion  at  the  Institution  of  Civil 
I  Engineers  in  1879,  Mr.  (now  Sir  H.)  Rawlinson,  C.B.,  said:  ‘It 
[  was  not  a  very  profound  remark  that  good  roads  were  at  the 
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In  a  word,  British  roads  give  but  little  evidence  of 
engineering  skill,  whilst  the  skill  of  the  Continental 
engineer — be  it  by  the  construction  of  broad  level 
and  straight  roads,  suited  even  to  the  high  speed 
horseless  locomotion  of  to-day,  or  by  the  gentle  and 
uniform  gradients,  achieved  and  maintained  in  the 
face  of  great  engineering  difficulties  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  roads  over  the  Alpine  chains — is  prepollent 
to  command  our  respect  and  admiration.  The  roads 
of  Great  Britain  are  mainly  the  network  of  boundary 
lanes  and  accommodation  easements  of  past  genera¬ 
tions,  and  their  sinuous  courses,  their  narrow  confines, 
their  equine  heart-breaking  acclivities,  their  difficult 
angular  intersections  and  blind  end  connections,  will 
prove  of  greater  disadvantage  to  the  more  fleetly 

root  of  civilization.  Yet  no  nation  that  had  ever  made  much 
progress  in  civilization  ever  neglected  its  roads ;  and  the  nations 
of  antiquity  which  had  remained  stationary  had  not  been  road- 
makers.  The  Romans,  who  were  the  greatest  civilizers  and  con¬ 
querors,  were  also  the  greatest  road-makers.  The  English  within 
the  last  two  centuries  had  become  great  road-makers.  They 
were  in  a  compact  island,  and  were  the  wealthiest  people  the 
world  had  ever  seen;  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  had  grown 
into  that  state  of  civilization  in  which  roads  had  become 
necessary.  They  need  not,  however,  flatter  themselves  too  much, 
as  it  was  only  recently  they  had  more  fully  commenced  to  learn 
that  roads  were  really  necessary  to  the  enjoyment  of  wealth. 
When  he  went  into  Lancashire  in  1863  to  assist  in  administering 
the  Relief  Fund,  he  found  large  towns,  Bolton,  Blackburn,  and 
others,  in  which  there  were  miles  of  streets — that  is  to  say, 
tracks — laid  out,  having  houses  on  both  sides,  along  which 
wheels  could  not  travel  in  wet  weather.’ 
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Plate  I. 


Diagram  showing  Cross-section  of  Ordinary  and  Invert  Roadways. 


(1)  Ordinary  country  road  ;  (2)  the  same  worn  with  waggon-rnts  ;  (3)  diagram  of 
‘  crown  ’  formed  hy  two  inclined  planes  ;  (4)  scientific  form  of  road  section,  the 
parabola  giving  minimum  tractive  resistance ;  (5)  the  two  inclined  planes 
inverted  ;  (6)  longitudinal  section  of  ‘  invert’  roadway,  showing  continuous  grid 
and  inclined  waterways  leading  to  medial  gulleys. 
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moving  generations  of  the  future  than  they  have  to 
the  more  deliberate  users  of  them  in  the  past.  Let 
us,  therefore,  be  guilty  of  no  want  of  forethought  in 
a  matter  of  such  vital  importance  as  the  highways 
of  a  modern  city. 

At  the  outset  we  may  ask  ourselves  the  question. 
Is  the  form  of  road  found  most  suitable  for  the  con¬ 
nection  of  town  to  town  also  the  most  apposite  for 
adoption  ivithin  the  towns  ?  I  venture  to  suggest 
it  is  not. 

The  form  usually  given  to  roads  of  communication 
is  shown  in  Plate  I.,  Fig.  1,  from  which  it  will  be 
seen  that  its  surface  is  curved  ;  in  other  words,  it  is 
furnished  with  a  very  considerable  ‘crown.’  This 
contour  is  given  to  it  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
rain-water  remaining  upon  its  surface,  whereby  its 
crust  is  softened,  and  inceptive  and  receptive  depres¬ 
sions  formed,  which,  retaining  the  water,  rapidly 
increase  in  magnitude  with  the  traffic.  Were  none 
but  mechanically-propelled  traffic  to  pass  over  a 
road  such  as  that  shown,  the  object  would  be 
accomplished  ;  but,  unfortunately,  horse-drawn  traffic 
has  two  destructive  effects  upon  the  road  surface  : 
the  first,  a  rut-forming  expression  of  the  face  ;  and 
the  second — which  is  much  more  serious — a  pound¬ 
ing  and  pulverizing  action  due  to  the  impact  of  the 
horses’  iron-shod  hoofs.  The  result  is  that  a  country 
road  rapidly  has  the  apex  of  its  ‘  crown  ’  transformed 
into  a  medial  depression,  as  seen  in  Fig.  2,  bounded 
by  a  pair  of  ruts  as  shown.  It  is  obvious  that 
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the  object  aimed  at — viz.,  efficient  drainage  —  is 
soon  defeated,  and  in  its  place  a  central  canal  or 
water  receptacle  is  formed."'^  It  would  be  interesting 
to  know  what  would  be  the  reduction  in  expense 
were  horseless  traffic  alone  permitted  on  a  given 
road,  but  certain  it  is  it  would  be  very  great. 

The  form  of  road  shown  in  Plate  I.,  Fig.  1,  is 
certainly  the  best  and  most  economical  for  the  open 
country,  where  only  natural  drainage  is  had  recourse 
to.  In  towns  and  suburbs,  however,  artificial  drainage 
is  resorted  to,  macadamization  is  discarded,  and  the 
road  surface  ‘  set  ’  with  hard  and  quad  unyielding 
blocks.  We  may,  therefore,  well  pause  to  consider  if 
it  be  also  the  best  and  most  economical  and  efficient 
form  of  highway  for  urban  uses.  Indeed,  we  ought 
to  commence  by  considering  whether  a  crowned 
road  is  the  most  suitable  for  streets. 

I  hope  to  be  able  to  show  that  another  contour 
— that,  indeed,  to  be  found  in  some  instances  in 
medieval  towns — would  prove,  especially  when 
combined  with  modernizing  modifications,  of  far 
greater  utility  and  efficiency.  In  Fig.  5  is  shown 
the  form  of  civic  highway  I  propose.  It  has,  as  will 

*  The  curve  shown  in  Fig.  1  is  that  of  a  portion  of  a  sphere 
— the  curve  given  to  the  crown  in  ordinary  practice.  Mr. 
G.  F.  Deacon,  M.I.C.E.,  an  authority  on  road-construction, 
however,  arguing  from  the  points  of  view  of  both  rapid  water 
removal  and  the  minimizing  of  tractive  effort,  states — vide  Mins. 
Proc.  C.  E.,  vol.  Iviii.,  part  iv. — that  the  correct  contour  is  a 
parabola,  as  shown  in  Fig.  4.  The  theoretically  perfect  section 
would  be  two  planes  meeting  at  the  centre,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3. 
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be  seen,  no  crown,  but  instead  is  composed  of  two 
very  slightly  inclined  planes'^  joining  at  the  centre 
by  means  of  a  continuous  grid,  beneath  which  is  a 
single  series  of  gullies  without  grids,  each  of  these 
gullies  being  connected  lengthwise  of  the  street  by 
inclined  gutters  of  far  steeper  inclination  than  could 
be  given  to  them  upon  a  road  surface.  Effective 
provision  would  thus  be  made  for  very  rapid 
removal  of  storm- water.  This  is,  I  think,  made 
sufficiently  clear  in  Fig.  6,  which  shows  a  longi¬ 
tudinal  section  of  the  roadway,  with  three  of  the 
medial  gulleys  joined  by  the  medial  waterway,  with 
its  steep  inclines,  beneath  the  grid  passing  down 
the  centre  of  the  carriage-way.  This  construction 
of  roadway  is  more  clearly  shown — in  transverse 
section — in  Plate  II.,  the  medial  continuous  grid 
being  shown  at  8,  one  of  the  gulleys  at  4,  with  its 
drain  21.  The  general  appearance  of  a  road  con¬ 
structed  upon  this  system  will  be  better  understood 
from  the  frontispiece  to  Chapter  II.,  which  shows  a 
portion  of  Piccadilly,  opposite  the  Automobile  Club, 
as  it  would  appear  with  its  medial  grid  and  the 
system  of  automatic  cleansing  in  operation. 

If  one  stops  to  reflect  it  is  certainly  a  stupid 
thing  to  place  a  gully  at  the  edge  of  a  busy  .street, 
necessitating  a  gutter  where  persons  are  constantly 
stepping  into  the  roadway  in  order  to  enter  vehicles. 

For  the  sake  of  clearness  the  curvature  is  exaggerated,  the 
vertical  scale  of  the  figures  in  this  plate  being  about  six  times 
that  of  the  horizontal. 
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Moreover,  in  crossing  a  street  having  a  ‘  crown,’ 
two  gutters  have  to  be  negotiated  where  one  would 
suffice.  In  the  case  of  an  ‘  invert  ’  street,  such  as 
I  propose,  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  cross  any 
gutter  at  all,  nor  even  the  grid,  for  this  would  be 
discontinued  at  each  of  the  crossing  ‘  islands,’  which 
I  propose  should  be  at  each  centrally  placed  lamp- 
standard,  the  base  of  which  I  would  quadricate  to 
form  ‘  fenders.’ 

I  have  ventured,  in  the  preceding  volume,  to 
impress  the  great  importance  in  regard  to  public 
health  of  clean  streets.  A  little  reflection  will  serve 
to  show  that  the  cleanliness  of  urban  thoroughfares 
constructed  upon  this  plan  would  be  altogether 
superior  to  those  made  and  cleansed  according  to 
present-day  practice.  The  dirtiest  portions  of  streets 
are  the  gutters ;  in  them  accumulates  mmd  and 
slush  that  has  to  be  negotiated  before  the  road  can 
be  crossed  or  a  vehicle  can  be  entered.  Thus  the 
gutters  are  responsible  for  the  destruction  every 
year  of  many  thousands  of  pounds’  worth  of  clothing. 
To  appreciate  the  effect,  one  has  only  to  note  the 
appearance  of  an  untenanted,  and  hence  uncleansed, 
shop,  separated  by  a  narrow  pavement  from  the 
roadway  of  a  large  town.  It  will  be  found  that 
even  in  a  few  days  the  shop-front  will  be  smothered 
with  mud,  whilst  a  longer  period  suffices  to  so  com¬ 
pletely  encrust  the  exterior  with  mud  as  to  render 
even  the  colour  of  the  paint  unrecognisable.  Now  all 
this  is  going  on  whilst  passengers  are  passing  along 
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the  footways,  and  from  it  can  be  estimated  the 
damage  to  clothing,  to  say  nothing  of  the  unpleasant¬ 
ness  of  urban  street  life.  It  has  been  truly  said  that 
the  filth  of  streets  is  the  shopkeeper’s  best  customer. 

I  have  elsewhere  referred  to  the  great  battle  which 
engineers  are  incessantly  waging  against  friction. 
Nothing  more  appropriate  could  be  taken  in  exempli¬ 
fication  of  the  importance  of  this  militant  factor  than 
the  efiect  on  locomotion  of  the  character  of  the  surface 
of  streets  and  roadways.  At  the  present  epoch, 
which  sees  such  a  revolutionary  change  taking  place 
in  street  locomotion,  the  substitution  of  mechanical 
propulsion  for  horse  traction,  one  needs  must  ask,  in 
the  case  of  the  laying  out  of  a  new  city,  what  ought 
to  be  the  character  of  street  surface.  Both  from  the 
point  of  view  of  sanitary  efficiency  and  minimum 
tractive  effort,  it  is  obvious  the  smoother  the  street 
surface  the  better.  Moreover,  from  both  points  of 
view,  the  harder  and  least  absorbent  surface  is  also 
the  most  efiicient.  But  before  a  decision  can  be 
arrived  at,  one  has  to  consider  the  class  of  traffic  to 
be  run  over  the  surface.  If  it  is  to  be  mixed  traffic 
— mechanically  propelled  and  horse-drawn — then  it 
is  clear  an  ideally  perfect  surface  cannot  be  had 
recourse  to,  because  the  desiderata  of  each  class  of 
traffic  is  not  only  different,  but  opposed.  Indeed, 
in  regard  to  horse  traction,  the  requirements  of  the 
horse  and  the  vehicle  drawn  by  it  are  in  conflict. 
The  ideal  or  smooth  surface  represents  kindness 
towards  the  animal  by  reason  of  its  beneficial  re- 
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duction  in  draught.  Thus  the  work  the  horse  is 
called  upon  to  do  is  lessened.  But,  unhappily,  the 
smooth  surface  introduces  a  far  more  than  compen¬ 
sating  measure  of  cruelty*  from  the  absence  of 
foothold  afforded.  Put  into  other  words,  the  nature 
of  the  surface  most  favourable  to  the  intermittent 
tractive  action  of  horses  is  not  that  best  adapted  to 
purely  rolling  loads.  To  reconcile  these  conditions 
is  impracticable  ;  to  approximate  to  a  compromise  is 
to  diminish  the  efficiency  of  the  one  'pro  rata  with 
increase  of  efficiency  of  the  other.  Thus  we  find 
ourselves  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma  in  designing  a 
road  for  mixed  traffic. 

The  question  then  arises  which  of  the  two  classes 
of  traffic  it  would  be  the  more  prudent  to  provide 
for.  If  one  considers  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
horse,  as  a  tractive  engine,  is  being  replaced  by  the 
automobile  and  motor- waggon,  one  cannot  but  feel 
in  the  case  of  a  new  city  that  streets  should  be 
designed  for  self-propelling  traffic  and  motor  haulage. 

*  The  horses’  shoes,  moreover — those  unscientific  appendages 
to  our  horses’  hoofs — appear  particularly  appropriate,  not  only  to 
the  production  of  the  maximum  of  noise  and  inconvenience,  but 
to  the  minimum  of  efficiency  as  regards  ease  of  haulage.  Nothing 
could  be  more  thoroughly  ill-adapted  to  the  smooth  and  slippery 
surface  of  the  streets  of  our  large  towns  than  these  iron  shoes. 
Their  metallic  surfaces  are  generally  suffered  to  become  as  bright 
and  smooth  as  looking-glasses,  and  upon  these  highly  glissant 
foundations  enlightened  man  expects  our  docile  and  long-suffering 
four-footed  friends  to  exert  the  necessary  tractive  effort  in  the 
transportation  of  great  weights. 
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With  regard  to  self-propelling  traffic,  the  problem 
to  be  solved  is  obvious— namely,  to  produce  the  most 
perfect  rolling  road  surface  with  the  minimum  co¬ 
efficient  of  friction  and  the  maximum  of  comfort. 
The  great  cruelty  imposed  upon  the  horse  by  the 
employment  of  the  most  perfect  surface  obtainable, 
viz.,  asphalt,  has  led  to  the  adoption  in  towns  of  a 
compromise  by  the  employment  of  wood  pavement. 
This  unfortunately  falls  far  short  of  asphalt  in  its 
sanitary  attributes.  But  that  is  not  due  to  inherent 
defect,  but  is  a  consequence  of  a  serious  imperfection 
in  horse-drawn  traffic.  The  ideally  perfect  street  sur¬ 
face  would  be  one  absolutely  non-absorbent  Asphalt 
comes  near  to  perfection  in  this  regard,  whilst  wood¬ 
paving  leaves  very  much  to  be  desired.  Excrement, 
liquefied  by  rain,  is  readily  absorbed,  and,  in  sunshine, 
is  returned  to  the  atmosphere  in  noxious  effluvium 
and  unhealthy  exhalations.  The  unpleasantness 
and  unsanitary  condition  of  the  thoroughfares  of 
towns  due  to  horse-drawn  traffic  has  now  assumed 
an  acuteness  demanding  remedial  measures.  It  is 
obvious  that  it  is  a  serious  disability  under  which 
we  suffer  which  will  remedy  itself  in  course  of  time 
automatically  upon  the  complete  realization  of 
horseless  traffic.  But  the  question  to  be  considered 
i  is  whether  or  not  suitable  measures  can  be  taken 
I  at  once.  Three-fourths  of  the  filth  of  town  streets 

I  is  undeodorized  dung.  When  moist,  this  is  most 

I  offensive  and  a  menace  to  health  ;  when  dry,  though 
,  less  offensive,  it  is  more  dangerous  to  public  health  ; 

VOL.  II.  70 
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it  then  not  only  gives  rise  to  inflammation  and 
affections  of  the  eyes,  but  it  is  drawn  into  the 
respiratory  organs  with  serious  effect."'  I  am  in¬ 
formed  that  in  Germany  an  antidote  is  frequently 
resorted  to,  in  the  form  of  a  basket  or  bag  afiixed 
to  the  tailboard,  by  means  of  which  the  dung  is 
intercepted  and  prevented  from  ever  getting  upon 
the  street.  Such  a  course  is  obviously  a  highly 
efficient  preventative  one  —  and  all  preventative 
measures  are  far  more  valuable  than  curative  ones  ■ 
_ and,  I  feel,  commends  itself  for  careful  considera¬ 
tion.  It,  moreover,  possesses  the  merit  of  being 
absolutely  justifiable,  and,  if  productive  of  incon¬ 
venience  to  the  few,  it  would  confer  benefit  upon  ! 
the  many.  If  it  be  not  unreasonable  to  legislatively 
prohibit  all  ‘  visible  emission  ’  and  other  defilement 
of  thoroughfares  in  the  case  of  motor  -  propelled 
traffic,  it  were  equally  justifiable  and  reasonable  to 
call  for  prohibition  in  the  case  of  public  damage 
caused  by  horse-drawn  traffic.  So  serious  is  this 
shortcoming  due  to  absorption,  that  it  is  found  in 
towns  that  streets  having  high  houses  on  either 
side,  especially  if  they  run  east  and  west,  cannot  be 
paved  with  wood  for  the  reason  that  they  fail  to 
dry  up,  and  consequently  wear  and  tear  and  cost  of 
renewal  is  found  to  be  excessive. 

Therefore,  in  a  new  city,  where  it  is  to  be  assumed, 

*  It  is  stated  that  the  health  and  length  of  life  of  scavengers  is 
most  unsatisfactory,  and  this  perforce  must  he  shared  by  the  urban 
populace. 
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I  time  development  had  proceeded  to  any  great 

extent,  self-propelling  traffic  would  largely  pre¬ 
ponderate,  it  would  appear  that  asphalt  is  the 
most  suitable  surface  to  be  made  use  of.  In  the 
case  of  automobile  traffic,  with  its  elastic  rubber  tyres, 
the  cost  of  maintenance  would  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum,  as  also  would  be  the  cost  of  scavenging. 
On  sanitary  grounds,  in  the  residential  avenues 
and  promenades,  horse-drawn  traffic  might  well  be 
prohibited.  With  properly  constructed  roadways, 
such  districts  might  well  be  looked  upon  as  districts 
of  health,  whilst  in  another  year  or  two  it  would  be 
found  that  they  were  also  districts  of  silence.  For, 
with  the  rapid  improvements  now  being  made  in 
internal  combustion  motors,  coupled  with  universal 
employment  of  pneumatic  tyres,  it  will  be  found 
that  self-propelling  traffic  will  become  far  less  noisy 
than  horse-drawn  traffic,  the  excessive  noise  of  which 
in  some  towns  renders  the  carrying  on  of  office  work 
most  difficult  and  wearying. 

These  remarks  anent  the  desirability  of  hardness 
and  smoothness  •  of  street  surface  naturally  lead  to 
comparison,  and  the  drawing  of  analogy  as  between 
roads  and  raiis.  Fails — or  trams,*  as  they  were  at 
first  called — were  originally  put  down — in  the  fight 
against  friction — in  connection  with  collieries,  for  the 

I  dual  purpose  of  counteracting  the  softness  of  the 

I  *  The  derivation  of  the  word  ‘  tram,’  in  this  relation,  has  been 
the  subject  of  disputation ;  but  it  is  generally  considered  to  be 
an  abbreviation  of  the  surname  Outram. 
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land  and  of  producing  a  quasi  smooth  surface.* 
Now,  we  have  to  consider  the  essential  difference 
between  a  tramway  and  a  railway  in  their  popular 
significance.  The  essential  difference — apart  from 
the  actual  form  of  the  rails  used— is  that  in  one  case 
(the  tramway)  the  smooth  track  follows  the  undula¬ 
tions  of  the  earth  surface,  whilst  ‘railways’  are 
constructed — by  means  of  cuttings,  tunnels,  and 
viaducts — to  afford  as  level  a  track  as  may  be. 
Now,  seeing  that  in  towns  the  rails  invariably  lie  j 
directly  upon  the  earth  surface,  and  follow  all  rises 
and  falls  in  the  ground,  it  is  at  once  apparent  that, 
if  the  surface  of  the  ground  itself  be  made  hard  and 
smooth,  the  raison  d'etre  for  tramways  at  once 
disappears. 

Hence,  from  the  points  of  view  of  public  hygiene 
as  well  as  public  convenience,  the  best  mode  of 
dealing  with  the  problem  of  street  locomotion  is  to 
produce  a  hard  and  smooth  surface  over  the  lohole 
ground  surface,  and  to  discard  the  use  of  rails  of  any 
sort.  Tram-rails  in  streets  are  a  menace  to  public 
safety,  t  and  the  greatest  possible  public  incon¬ 
venience,  not  only  to  every  form  of  locomotion 
(except  the  rail  constrained  vehicles  themselves),  but 
also  to  all  users  of  the  thoroughfares,  except  those 
actually  seated  within  the  tramway -cars.  The 

*  Trams  were  at  first  made  of  timber. 

t  The  practice  of  watering  the  rails  to  reduce  friction,  for 
example,  has  been  the  cause  of  great  loss  of  life,  and  should  be 
prohibited. 
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blocking  up  of  thoroughfares  by  the  employment 
of  great  tramway-cars,  to  which  I  have  referred, 
seriously  reduces  the  carrying  capacity  of  streets, 
and  in  newly-designed  cities  t^'amways  should  he 
entirely  prohibited.  The  one  exception  should  be 
the  case  of  tramway  lines  forming  part  of  a  system 
of  inter- communication  between  town  and  town ; 
and  in  that  case  the  streets  should  be  made  of 
sufficient  width  to  permit  of  the  cars  being  run  in 
the  centre  of  the  thoroughfare  over  ground  exclusively 
reserved  for  them,  and  not  overrun  by  ‘  mixed  ’  traffic. 

If  streets  were  designed  and  constructed  in  this 
manner  for  the  passing  through  of  town-to-town 
tram-cars,  it  is  clear  that  the  rate  of  travel  would 
be  much  accelerated,  to  the  great  convenience  of 
urban  and  suburban  passengers. 

This  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  a  most  im¬ 
portant  matter — the  speed  of  urban  traffic.  In  our 
large  towns  the  mitigation  of  the  waste  of  time  and 
loss  to  commerce  entailed  in  getting  from  one  district 
to  another  has  now  become  the  most  burning  question 
of  the  hour.  Tramways  are  popularly  supposed  to 
constitute  a  rapid  means  of  personal  transport  in 
towns.  This,  however,  is  entirely  erroneous.  The 
average  speed  of  travel  of  horse-cars  may  be  taken 
at  about  seven  miles  per  hour,  whilst,  in  regard  to 
electric  tramways,  it  may  be  taken  as  not  exceeding 
eleven  or  twelve  miles  per  hour.*  The  figures 

*  The  limit  of  speed  imposed  by  the  Board  of  Trade  regula¬ 
tions  varies  according  to  circumstances,  but  may  be  taken  at  from 
fourteen  to  fifteen  miles  per  hour. 
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given,  however,  are  for  considerable  distances,  in¬ 
cluding  the  suburbs ;  in  denser  traffic  the  average 
probably  does  not  exceed  seven  miles  per  hour. 
Now,  with  well-designed  streets  and  efficient  control 
locomotion  might  well  be  carried  on  at  twice  this  | 
speed.*  The  witty  saying  of  the  injured  Hibernian  j 
that  it  was  not  so  much  the  rapid  fall  which  had 
injured  him  as  the  sudden  stoppage  is,  in  a  way, 
applicable  to  locomotion,  both  inter- mural  and  extra¬ 
mural.  It  is  not  that  the  speed  is  at  fault :  the 
trouble  arises  from  the  frequent  stoppages.  And 
yet  it  is  not  the  stoppages  which  are  entirely  to  ; 
blame,  for  the  average  speed  of  travel  depends  largely  j 
upon  the  rate  of  acceleration  which  can  be  attained  I 
after  each  stoppage,  as  well,  also,  as  the  speed  of  ; 
retardation  which  can  be  carried  into  effect  before 
each  stoppage.  In  other  words,  the  speed  of  flow 
of  traffic  is  very  largely  dependent  upon  the  speed 
of  ‘pick-up,’  coupled  with  the  ‘braking  efficiency’ 
of  ordinary  urban  mixed  vehicles. 

Very  slight  reflection  will  serve  to  show  that 
horse  -  drawn  traffic  is  the  principal  offender  in 
this  regard.  And  in  this  connection  I  would  like 
to  take  the  opportunity  of  pointing  out  the  in- 

The  high  speed  of  horse  locomotion  is  usually  overlooked. 

As  a  result  of  some  careful  timing  observations  made  in  Hyde 
Park,  it  has  been  found  that  horses  drawing  private  vehicles 
frequently  go  at  13^  miles  per  hour,  whilst  the  speed  of  the 
gondolier  of  London — the  hansom  cab — when  not  obstructed,  has 
been  found  to  be  as  high  as  13|  miles  per  hour.  Even  ‘four- 
wheelers’  have  been  timed  at  11|-  miles  an  hour. 
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consistency  and  cruelty  involved  in  calling  upon  the 
horse,  not  only  to  start  his  load,  but  to  stop  it. 
Many  and  varied  have  been  the  ingenious  devices 
from  time  to  time  brought  forward  to  relieve  the 
horse  of  the  severe  strain  thrown  upon  him  during 
the  starting  of  his  load — and  this  is  doubly  impor¬ 
tant  in  regard  to  smooth  surface  streets — but  all  of 
these  have  entailed  not  only  complexity,  but  added 
vehicular  weight,  so  that  none  have  come  into 
practical  use.  With  regard  to  breaking,  however, 
there  is  really  no  excuse  for  the  slowness  with  which 
brakes  are  being  fitted  to  horse-drawn  vehicles. 
Within  the  last  year  or  two  several  useful  regula¬ 
tions*  have  been  enforced  in  regard  to  horse-drawn 
traffic,  as,  for  example,  the  universal  carrying  of 
lights,  and  the  provision  of  windows  in  covered  vans. 
But  I  contend  firmly  that  it  should  he  made  com- 
jpulsory  to  fit  efficient  brakes  to  all  four-wheeled 
vehicles,  t 

The  point  I  wish  to  bring  forward  in  this  chapter, 
and  to  forcibly  impress  both  in  regard  to  urban  and 
inter-urban  traffic,  is  that  the  thing  to  be  striven  for 
is  not  increase  of  maximum  speed,  but  increase  of 

*  These  are  capable  of  improvement;  for  example,  nothing 
could  be  more  senseless  than  the  regulation  that  all  fast  vehicles 
— motor-propelled — shall  carry  tail  lights,  whilst  no  provision 
whatever  is  made  for  slowly  moving  vehicles  to  be  protected — 
and  to  protect  the  fleeter — in  this  regard. 

f  The  problem  of  designing  an  efficient  brake  for  two-wheeled 
horse-drawn  vehicles  has  not  yet  been  solved. 
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average  speed.  Perhaps  the  best  way  to  emphasize 
this  will  be  to  take  in  the  first  place  the  case  of 
inter-urban  communication. 

We  will  take  the  case  of  a  railway.  Now,  it  is 
clear  that  the  most  perfect  system  of  inter-com¬ 
munication  would  be  by  means  of  fast  trains  serving 
the  two  towns  forming  the  destinations,  and  no 
others.  But  a  fast  service  is  by  no  means  synony¬ 
mous  with  an  efficient  service.  For  the  latter  it  must 
be  both  fast  and  frequent.  This,  of  course,  cannot 
be  attained  except  between  towns  having  very  large 
populations.  The  case  of  a  train  filling  up  at  the 
starting  station,  and  emptying  entirely  at  the 
terminal  station,  may  be  taken  as  representative  of 
total  efficiency.  Directly,  however,  we  commence  to 
stop  that  train  at  intermediate  stations,  we  observe 
the  fall  in  efficiency.  In  the  first  place,  the  fully- 
loaded  train  is  carrying  the  maximum  live  load 
with  a  minimum  of  dead  load.  Its  mechanical 
efficiency  is  also  at  the  maximum,  for  the  whole 
energy  developed  by  the  engine  is  utilized  in  useful 
tractive  effort.  To  put  a  heavy  train  into  motion, 
and  to  accelerate  that  motion  up  to  the  maximum 
speed,  necessitates  a  very  large  expenditure  of  horse¬ 
power.  In  the  case  of  an  express  train  this  horse¬ 
power  is  expended  once,  and  once  only.  In  the  case 
of  a  stopping  train  this  expenditure  of  energy  has 
to  be  repeated  time  after  time — viz.,  after  leaving 
every  stopping  station.  It  has  therefore’  been 
pointed  out  that  the  ideal  conditions  for  an  express 
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A  German  Electric  Train  which  runs  at  a  Speed  exceeding  a 
Hundred  Miles  per  Hour. 


A  German  Electric  Rail  Coach  which  travels  at  upwards  of  a 
Hundred  Miles  per  Hour. 
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and  a  stopping  line  are  different.  An  ideal  express 
line  would  be  one  absolutely  level,  whereas  an 
ideal  stopping  line  would  be  one  in  which  each 
station  was  situated  upon  a  hill.  For  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  whole  of  the  large  amount  of 
energy  put  into  the  train  wiiilst  dragging  it  up  to 
its  top  speed  has  to  be  taken  out  from  it  again — bv 
means  of  the  brakes — before  it  can  be  brought  to 
rest.  Now  it  is  clear  that  if  such  energy  could  he 
stored  up  in  the  train  considerable  economy  could  be 
effected.  It  is  also  clear  that  such  accumulation  of 
energy  takes  place  when  a  train  runs  up  a  hill.  But 
in  the  case  of  intermediate  stations  being  situated 
each  upon  the  top  of  a  hill  the  economy  is  twofold — 
both  in  horse-power  and  time — because  on  the  train 
starting  from  the  station  it  begins  to  descend  a  hill, 
in  doing  which  the  accumulated  energy  is  re-exerted 
— i.e.,  given  back — and  this,  added  to  the  power  of 
the  locomotive,  enables  a  greatly  increased  ‘  pick-up  ’ 
or  ratio  of  acceleration  to  be  obtained.  Towns, 
however,  are  not  so  obligingly  placed  as  to  allow 
this  principle  to  be  carried  into  practice ;  but  in 
constructing  subterranean  railways  or  ‘  twopenny 
tubes  ’  the  tunnels  are  usually  raised  and  depressed 
in  order  to  obtain  this  advantage.  The  useful 
efficiency  in  stopping  and  starting  trains  at  inter- 
'  mediate  stations  is  obviously  also  very  much  lower 
than  in  regard  to  terminal  stations,  for  in  the 
former  case  the  whole  dead  weight  of  the  train  has 
to  be  stopped  and  started  in  order  to  set  down  or 
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take  up  passengers,  representing  almost  a  negligible 
fraction  of  this  total  weight. 

From  the  popular  point  of  view,  however,  the 
efficiency  of  an  inter- urban  train  service  is  its  speed, 
and  hence  engineers  have  recently  been  turning  their 
thoughts  towards  the  realization  of  avoiding  the  delay 
involved  in  stopping  trains  at  intermediate  stations. 
The  most  perfectly  thought-out  scheme  for  attaining 
this  end  is  the  one  devised  by  Mr.  J.  Brown,  F.B.S., 
of  Dunmurray,  Belfast,  who  has  kindly  sent  me 
particulars  of  his  system,  together  with  the  illustra¬ 
tion  presented  on  the  opposite  page.  In  regard  to 
rapid  acceleration,  the  time-honoured  steam  loco¬ 
motive  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  The  reasons, 
however,  are  too  technical  to  be  touched  upon.  here. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  more  modern  form  of 
railway  locomotion —electrical  propulsion — is  far 
more  satisfactory  in  this  regard.  Mr.  Brown’s 
system  is  applicable  only  to  electric  railways,  and 
may  be  thus  described :  The  coaches  are  of  the 
corridor  type,  like  the  American  vestibule  cars — a 
system  of  construction  now  making  rapid  headway 
in  Great  Britain.  Each  is  provided  with  its  own 
electro-motor,  placed  beneath  the  under-carriage ; 
therefore  no  locomotives,  in  the  ordinary  accepta¬ 
tion  of  the  word,  are  made  use  of  For  simplicity 
of  explanation,  let  us  take  the  case  of  a  train  con¬ 
sisting  of  four  coaches,  as  shown  in  the  illustration 
and  also  the  diagram.  This  starts  from  station  A. 
At  the  same  time  separate  coaches  are  standing  at 


An  ‘All  Stations  Express’  Electric  Train. 
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stations  B,  C,  D,  E.  As  the  train  approaches 
station  B,  the  coach  A,  which  has  loaded  with 
passengers,  is  started  by  the  driver  in  charge  of  it, 
and  run  with  only  sufficient  speed  to  allow  it  to  be 
overtaken  between  stations  B  and  C  by  the  train 
which  has  started  from  station  A.  In  order  to 
provide  for  safety  in  coupling  up  and  dropping  ofi 
the  coaches,  a  protective  signalling  device  has  been 
worked  out,  but  a  description  would  be  of  too 
technical  a  nature  for  these  pages.  It  may  be 
explained,  however,  that  a  galvanometer,  or  in¬ 


dicator,  would  be  carried  in  each  coach,  and  its 
dial  w'ould  be  graduated  in  distances  upon  which 
the  hand  would  show  the  space  of  rail  intervening 
between  the  two  trains  to  be  combined. 

As  soon  as  coach  A  had  been  added  to  the  train, 
the  driver  of  the  train  would  go  to  its  forward  end 
and  there  take  control  of  the  electrical  train,  con¬ 
nection  being  made  to  all  the  other  carriage  motors 
for  that  purpose ;  or  the  driver  of  coach  A  would 
take  charge  of  the  train,  and  the  former  driver  go 
to  the  rear  coach  ready  to  slip  it. 

In  order  to  allow  passengers  for  station  B  to 
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alight,  the  train,  as  it  approaches  B,  slips  its  last 
coach  marked  B,  which  is  then  brought  to  a  stand¬ 
still  at  station  B.  The  same  process  is  repeated  at 
each  station.  The  result  is  a  through  express  for 
every  station.  The  passenger  simply  enters  a 
carriage  standing  at  the  platform  from  which  he 
departs.  As  soon  as  it  is  coupled  to  the  train  he 
looks  (at  his  leisure)  for  the  carriage  marked  for  his 
destination,  and  remains  there  till  the  carriage  stops, 
when  he  can  alight  with  ease.  Two  or  more  coaches 
may  be  slipped  or  picked  up,  of  course,  if  one  be  not 
enough.  Although  here  shown  as  applied  to  an 
endless  railway,  the  scheme  is  equally  applicable  to 
a  railway  with  termini.  It  would  be  eminently 
suitable  for  the  various  underground  electric  railways 
recently  proposed  for  London. 

In  concluding  the  description  of  his  system, 
Mr.  Brown  mentions  that  it  has  been  decided  to  put 
it  into  practical  operation  upon  a  newly  projected 
line  in  Ireland,  and,  as  becomes  a  witty  Irishman, 
adds  :  ‘  This  is  the  railway  scheme  of  the  future !  and 
don’t  you  forget  it  !’  The  delightful  ambiguity 
always  to  be  found  peeping  up  in  things  Irish  is  not 
here  wanting.  Let  us  trust — seeing  that  inter- 
urban  communication  is  a  matter  of  great  national 
import — that  the  future  may  replace  ‘  scheme  ’  by 
system  ;  also  that  I  may  have  fulfilled  the  injunc¬ 
tion  laid  upon  me.* 

*  The  system  was  discussed  and  shown  in  operation  by  means 
of  electrically  -  propelled  models  at  the  British  Association 
meeting  held  in  Belfast. 
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The  principles  involved  in  Mr.  Brown’s  scheme 
just  described  were  embodied  in  a  scheme  of  my 
own,  submitted  to  the  Postmaster- General  as  long 
ago  as  1891,  in  response  to  his  desire  for  ‘an  im¬ 
provement  in  the  apparatus  in  use  for  transferring 
mail-bags  to  and  from  the  mail  trains  whilst  in 
motion.’  The  essential  in  both  cases  is  that  two 
moving  vehicles,  each  independent  and  moving  with 
intrinsic  speed,  should  be  made  temporarily  to 
assume  an  actually  equal  speed  and  then  be  brought 
into  contact.  In  Mr.  Brown’s  system  such  contact 
would  be  made  fore  and  aft,  whilst  in  mine  it  would 
be  made  laterally.  I  will  describe  in  a  few  words 
my  system  of  ‘receiving  and  delivering  mails  or 
passengers  into,  to  or  from  trains  in  motion.’*  It 
will  be  readily  understood  by  reference  to  the  accom¬ 
panying  illustrations  that  ‘the  essential  principle 
of  the  improved  apparatus  consists  in  the  fact  that 
the  mails  are  automatically  received  from,  or  dis¬ 
charged  into,  suitable  receptacles  which  are  travelling 
at  the  same  speed  as  the  sorting  coaches.  Apart  from 
the  automatic  working,  if  it  be  so  desired,  not  only 
mails,  parcels,  etc.,  but  even  persons  may  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  or  from  the  train  without  the  least  shock.’ 
The  mode  of  action  of  the  mail  apparatus  is  as  follows : 
‘  The  postman  at  the  wayside  station  deposits  his 
mail-bags  in  the  upper  carrier  (see  illustration),  and 
then  raises  both  it  and  the  lower  carrier  to  the  top 
of  the  incline.  The  attendant  in  the  “  sorting 

*  Submitted  to  the  then  Postmaster-General  in  April,  1891. 
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coach  ”  places  the  mails  in  the  hopper  on  the  floor  of 
his  carriage  and  sets  his  hopper  in  the  position 
shown  in  Fig.  1,  at  the  same  time  extending  two 
small  levers  some  24  inches  from  the  side  of  the 
carriage.  This  may  he  done  at  any  time  the  mails 
may  be  ready,  and  no  more  attention  is  needed.  As 
the  locomotive  approaches  it  releases  the  carriage  or 
cage-trucks,  and  these,  running  down  the  incline, 
are  overtaken  by  the  sorting-coach  upon  the  level 
portion  of  the  little  auxiliary  railway,  when  the 
receiving  mail  hopper  discharges  into  the  sorting- 
coach,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3.  The  concussion  obviously 
will  be  very  slight,  and  such  as  it  is,  may  be  reduced 
by  the  employment  of  the  pneumatic  cushion  shown 
in  Fig,  2.  The  sorting-coach  having  now  engaged 
with  the  cage-trucks,  they  travel  at  the  same  speed 
as  the  train.  The  effect  of  this  engagement  by 
releasing  a  clutch  is  to  allow  the  receiving  mail-bags 
to  slide  gently  into  the  hopper  in  the  sorting-coach, 
and  conversely,  the  delivery  mail-bags  to  slide  gently 
into  the  cage-trucks.  This  is  all  done  automatically 
and  instantaneously,  and  if  the  auxiliary  line  be  pro¬ 
longed  as  may  be  required,  any  number  of  bags  may 
be  subsequently  allowed  to  slide  from  the  train  into 
the  cage-trucks.  The  operation  of  transference  both 
to  and  from  the  coach  having  been  completed,  the 
train  gradually  disengages  itself  from  the  auxiliary 
train,  which  comes  to  rest  by  the  mails  being  so 
arranged  as  to  break  it  by  friction.’ 

The  reader  will,  I  think,  at  once  appreciate  that 
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the  actual  speed  of  going  does  not  per  se  give 
rise  to  any  dijficulty  in  regard  to  the  transference 
of  material  or  passengers  from  trains  in  motion. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  rendered  still  more  obvious  by 
analogy  with  ships  in  motion.  Suppose  a  liner 
desires  to  drop  a  pilot,  or  other  passengers,  and  that 
the  ship  is  travelling  at  ten  knots  an  hour ;  whilst 
just  in  front  of  it  is  the  pilot  tug  steaming  at,  say, 
nine  or  nine  and  a  half  knots  per  hour.  It  is  clear 
that,  when  the  liner  shall  have  overhauled  the  tug, 
both  the  vessels  will  be  travelling  at  practically  the 
same  speed.  It  is  then  only  necessary  to  temporarily 
connect  the  tug  to  the  liner  by  means  of  a  hawser 
thrown  over  the  side,  to  carry  out  the  transference 
of  any  amount  of  goods,  or  passengers,  from  the  liner 
to  the  tug,  or,  vice  versa,  so  long  as  the  two  vessels 
remain  in  contact.  Precisely  the  same  conditions 
obtain  in  the  system  I  have  advocated  for  the  trans¬ 
ference  of  the  mails,  with  the  one  exception  that, 
for  the  sake  of  safety  the  counterpart  of  the  tug — 
namely,  the  little  auxiliary  mail  train — would  be 
made  to  travel  somewhat  faster  than  the  express, 
so  that  as  it  slowed  down  the  express  would,  in 
the  most  gradual  manner  possible,  overtake  it. 
The  reader  will  have  no  difficulty  in  following  this 
if  he  considers  the  case,  which  so  often  happens,  of 
being  seated  in  a  through  train  travelling  at  a 
moderate  speed  and  being  overhauled  by  a  local 
train  travelling  at  a  somewhat  higher  speed.  As 
the  engine  of  the  local  train  gradually  gains  upon 
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us,  we  appreciate  that  it  is  travelling  more  quickly  ;l 
than  ourselves ;  but,  strangely  enough,  when  the  ; 
more  quickly-moving  train  lies  entirely  alongside  of 
us,  and  continues  to  gain  upon  us,  the  notion  takes 
possession  of  our  mind  that  we  are  ourselves  travel-  ' 
ling  backwards,  unless  we  happen  to  look  out  of  the 
windows  on  the  opposite  side,  and  are  thereby  enabled 
to  recall  our  movement  in  relation  to  the  stationary 
landscape.  When,  however,  the  local  train,  on 
approaching  the  next  station,  begins  to  slacken 
speed,  it  appears  to  be  quite  stationary  alongside 
of  us,  and  we  feel  it  would  be  quite  as  easy  for  us 
to  open  our  door  and  step  into  the  train  alongside 
as  it  would  be  for  us  to  open  our  door  and  step  out 
on  to  the  platform  if  our  own  train  was  at  rest. 
When  the  brakes  of  the  local  train  are  applied,  in 
order  to  bring  it  to  rest  at  the  platform,  our  impres¬ 
sion  is,  not  that  that  train  is  stopping,  but  that  we 
ourselves  have  commenced  to  travel  more  quickly. 

This  analogy,  I  trust,  will  serve  to  impress  upon 
the  reader  the  fact  that  the  transference  of  passen¬ 
gers  between  trains  in  motion  is  merely  one  of 
mechanical  detail.  And  I  would  wish  to  be  allowed 
to  explain  how  my  system  would  work  as  an 
‘  all-stations  express,’  this  for  two  reasons :  firstly, 
because  it  is  entirely  different  from  that  of  my 
friend  Mr.  Brown ;  and  secondly,  because  the  bold 
idea  involved  in  his  system  of  trains  travelling  at 
high  speed  being  made  to  overtake  each  other  end- 
to-end  is  one  which  will  naturally  be  met  with  a 
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i  considerable  measure  of  nervousness  on  the  part  of 
the  general  public.  In  the  Brown  system,  supposing, 
by  any  possible  oversight,  one  of  the  trains  standing 
at  an  intermediate  station  (say  B)  had  not  been 
started,  especially  upon  a  curve,  and  the  indicators 
had  not  been  carefully  watched,  it  is  obvious  a 
serious  collision  would  be  possible.  In  the  system  I 
propose,  however,  any  such  mistake  would  have  no 
effect,  for  the  ‘  through  ’  train  would  merely  pass  the 
standing  train  in  the  ordinary  way. 

To  make  the  working  of  the  system  clear  to  the 
reader,  let  the  case  of  an  ordinary  railway  and 
ordinary  rolling-stock  be  taken.  Within  the  last  year 
or  two  it  has  been  found  necessary  for  all  lines  running 
into  London  to  build  additional  ‘  roads,’  in  order  to 
keep  those  used  by  the  expresses  quite  distinct  from 
those  upon  which  the  suburban  traffic  is  run.  The 
number  of  passengers  continually  entering  and 
leaving  our  large  towns  is  almost  incredible.  There¬ 
fore  the  reader  can  picture  to  himself  in  each  case 
four  lines  of  metals  running  into  a  great  town,  say 
London,  with  a  succession  of  trains  upon  them, 
those^  running  upon  the  two  medial  roads  being 
fast  trains,  whilst  those  running  upon  the  two 
outside  roads  are  ‘  stopping  trains:  Now,  the  problem 
IS  to  provide  an  express  service  to  the  intermediate 
stations  without  delaying  and  interfering  with  the 
through  expresses.  Imagine,  now,  that  the  local 
trains,  except  when  leaving  stations  and  slowing 

down  to  stop  at  them,  travelled  at  the  same  speed 
VOL.  II.  73 
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as  the  through  trains.  Now,  it  is  clear  that  trans¬ 
ference  of  passengers  from  the  expresses  to  the  local 
trains  could,  by  suitable  mechanical  means,  be  effected 
at  all  portions  of  the  line  at  which  the  trains  would 
be  running  at  the  same  speed.  At  that  time,  and 
only  at  that  time,  would  the  contact-making  devices 
be  allowed  to  project,  and  then  only  when  the  guaid 
in  charge  of  the  local  train  had  observed  that  the 
speeds  of  the  two  trains  were  identical.  In  all  other 
cases  the  trains  would  pass  each  other  without  any 
connection,  as  at  present  obtains. 

So  much  concerning  inter-urban  personal  transport 
and  means  of  expediting  it.  I  will  conclude  the 
remarks  I  have  to  make  concerning  locomotion, 
urban  and  inter-urban,  by  a  reference  to  the  carrying 
out  of  the  principle  of  ‘  never  stopping  ’  in  urban 
personal  transport.  In  doing  so,  it  gives  me  pleasure 
to  feel  that  I  am  complying  with  a  promise  made  to 
Professor  John  Perry,  F.RS.,  from  whom  I  have 
in  the  past  received  valuable  tuition,  in  bringing 
to  the  notice  of  the  reader  a  mode  of  locomotion 
not  yet  seen  in  this  country,  but  which  has  been 
put  into  operation  elsewhere,  and  may  be  destined 
to  play  an  important  part  in  urban  locomotion 
in  the  future.  I  refer  to  travelling  pathways. 

‘  Trottoir  motile  ’  is  the  somewhat  modest  term 
applied  to  the  system,  but  I  shall  hope  to  show 
that  modification  and  extension  of  the  principle 
could  be  made  to  revolutionize  urban  locomotion. 

To  the  French  must  be  ascribed  the  invention 
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of  this  strang’e  and  valuable  means  of  expediting" 
personal  transport  in  towns,  and  of  saving  fatigue 
in  walking  from  place  to  place.  I  have  endeavoured, 
in  this  chapter,  to  emphasize  the  value  of  continuous 
motion,  and  the  great  defect  under  which  all  exist- 
ing  forms  of  mechanical  locomotion  labour  by 
reason  of  the  necessity  for  the  stoppage  of  the 
vehicle,  of  whatever  form  it  may  be.  To  the 
Anaericans  is  due  the  credit  of  having  devised 
the  means  of  furnishing  towns  with  footways  which 
can  be  in  continuous  motion,  and  hence  ah  loss 
of  time  and — what  is  almost  as  important  from  the 
financial  standpoint — the  great  expense  from  wear 
and  tear  due  to  incessant  startings  and  stoppages 
is  entirely  obviated.  In  this  relation,  without 
entering  into  any  engineering  details,  I  may  say 
that  the  economy  in  the  propulsive  efl[brt — that  is 
to  say,  the  amount  of  horse-power  required  for  a 
moving  footway  over  vehicles  which  stop  and  start 
to  receive  and  discharge  their  passengers — is  very 
considerable.  This  point  has  been  impressed  upon 
me  by  Professor  Perry,  who  had  occasion  to  make 
careful  tests,  in  this  regard,  of  the  elevated  travel¬ 
ling  footway  which  ran  throughout  the  Paris 
Exhibition  of  1900.  In  the  first  suggestion  for 
a  travelling  pathway — said  to  have  been  brought 
I  forward  by  Mons.  H^nard  about  1889 — which 
I  was  to  have  a  speed  of  5  kilometres  an  hour  (say, 

I  3  miles  per  hour),  the  whole  fabric  was  to  be 
!  73—2 
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brought  to  rest  for  fifteen  seconds  out  of  each 
minute  to  enable  the  passengers  to  join  and  leave  | 
it.  The  effect  of  this — leaving  out  of  considera¬ 
tion  running  expense  disadvantages — it  is  obvious,  j 
would  have  been  a  loss  of  one-quarter  upon  the 
average  speed,  which  would  thus  have  become 
reduced  to  little  more  than  2  miles  per  hour. 

Such  a  system,  consisting,  as  it  really  did,  of  an 
endless  system  of  railway  waggons,  to  be  stopped 
and  started  as  Mons.  Henard  suggested,  did  not, 
in  my  opinion,  constitute  such  an  innovation  upon 
the  many  systems  of  mechanical  rail  transport 
perhaps  more  numerous  in  France  than  anywhere 
0}g0 — as  to  carry  upon  its  face  the  elements  of 
successful  application.  A  far  more  ingenious 
system  appears  to  have  been  invented  some  time 
previously  to  this  suggestion  which  Mons.  Henard 
brought  forward  as  a  proposal  for  a  novel  mode 
of  locomotion  to  be  used  by  the  visitors  to  the 
Paris  Exhibition  of  1889. 

The  inventor  of  the  ingenious  system  upon  which 
development  has  been  wrought  was  Mons.  Dalifol, 
and  this  he  patented  in  1880.  His  patent  referred 
to  a  new  system  of  transport,  consisting  of  a  moving 
platform  driven  by  a  stationary  motor,  and  appears 
to  have  been  the  first  recorded  scheme  embodying 
the  principle  involved.  Mons.  Dalifol  s  railway 
consisted  of  a  staging  placed  at  a  convenient  height 
above  the  ground ;  of  a  fixed  platform  to  which 
passengers  ascended  ;  and  of  a  movable  platform 
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upon  which  they  travelled.  The  latter  formed  the 
moving  pathway,  and  was  built  up  of  a  number  of 
short  lengths  to  facilitate  its  turning  round  curves, 
each  length,  indeed,  being  mounted  upon  a  small 
truck  of  its  own.  These  trucks  were  carried  upon 
wheels  furnished  with  rubber-covered  tyres,  in 
order  to  insure  quietness  in  running,  the  whole 
being  mounted  upon  fixed  rollers.  Such  appears 
to  have  been  the  original  of  the  movable  pathway, 
the  question  being  one  of  interest  now  that  this 
means  of  transport  has  become  developed  from  a 
fantastic  idea  to  a  practical  system  of  locomotion. 

Eight  years  later  a  Mons.  Blot  obtained  a  patent 
for  a  moving  pathway  actuated  by  means  of  friction 
wheels  working  on  fixed  pulleys,  this  being  the 
principle  subsequently  worked  out  and  made  use  of 
with  such  success  in  Paris.  The  essential  principle, 
however,  which  I  must  now  refer  to — viz.,  means 
for  obviating  the  necessity  of  stopping  the  motion  of 
I  the  pathway — did  not  occur  to  Mons.  Blot,  so  that 

his  system,  together  with  those  preceding,  laboured 
under  the  same  disadvantages  as  an  ordinary  tram¬ 
way  car  does,  in  so  far  as  it  was  necessary  to  stop 
and  start  the  platform  for  the  taking  on  and  dis¬ 
charging  of  passengers  ;  for  in  his  system  also  it 
was  not  intended  that  the  movement  should  be 
continuous,  but,  on  the  contrary,  stops  were  to  be 
made  every  two  minutes.  This  obviously  was  a 
great  disadvantage,  not  only  in  regard  to  the 
:  expenditure  of  motive  power,  but  also  because 
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passengers  could  not  ascend  and  descend,  except 
at  points  corresponding  to  these  ‘  two-minute  ’ 
intervals. 

The  problem  of  how  to  obviate  the  necessity  of 
stopping  this  snake-like  vehicle  or  continuous  foot¬ 
path  was  attacked  by  Messrs.  Silsbee  and  Schmidt, 
two  American  engineers  ;  they  solved  it  in  a  very 
simple  manner,  and  upon  that  system  known  in 
engineering  as  the  principle  of  differentiation. 
Their  system  consisted  of  employing,  in  place  of  a 
stationary  pathway  constructed  alongside  of  a 
moving  pathway,  a  stationary  pathway  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  a  duplex  moving  pathway,  the  speed  of 
its  moving  parts  being  differentiated,  so  that  that 
portion  nearest  the  fixed  portion  of  the  pathway 
travelled  at  only  half  the  speed  of  that  portion 
furnished  with  seating  accommodation.  This  will 
be  clearly  understood  by  reference  to  the  illustra¬ 
tion.  In  this,  the  lady  will  be  seen  stepping  off 
from  the  stationary  portion  of  the  pathway  and  on 
to  that  having  the  lower  speed.  To  take  her  seat 
she  has  only  to  step  again  on  to  the  further  por¬ 
tion,  which  is  travelling  at  twice  the  speed  of  that 
upon  which  she  first  stands.  To  facilitate  the 
getting  on  and  off,  the  first  or  slower  platform  is 
provided  with  a  number  of  posts  that  can  be  laid 
hold  of  during  the  transference.  The  operation, 
however,  is  quite  a  simple  one,  for  numerous 
experiments  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Silsbee  and 
Schmidt  established  the  fact  that  anybody,  no 
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matter  how  gauche,  could  step  from  a  stationary 
pathway  on  to  a  platform  moving  at  a  speed  of 
5  kilometres  (3^  miles)  an  hour,  this  probably 
arising  from  the  fact  that  that  is  the  speed  of  a 
person  walking  at  a  moderate  or  ordinary  pace. 

The  principle  having  now,  I  trust,  been  made 
clear,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  by  simply  stepping 
from  one  platform  to  another  our  bodies  can  be 
made  to  obtain  any  desired  speed  of  transport,  and 
it  may  here  be  interesting  to  mention  that  upon 
the  travelling  platform  shown  in  the  illustration, 
which  was  set  up  in  Jackson  Park,  Chicago,  and 
kept  running  continuously  for  two  months,  effecting 
during  that  period  the  transportation  of  more  than 
10,000  people  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages,  not 
a  single  accident  took  place.  It  may  here  be 
mentioned  that  the  difference  in  level  between  the 
two  parts  scarcely  exceeded  2  inches.  In  this 
case,  the  portion  upon  which  the  lady  is  stepping 
moved  at  4  kilometres  (say  2^  miles)  an  hour, 
whilst  the  seats  travelled  at  8  kilometres  (say 
5  miles)  an  hour. 

I  must  not  touch  upon  constructional  details,  but 
will  just  mention  that  obtaining  the  two  speeds  of 
running  entails  practically  no  complication  in  the 
gear  of  the  motive  mechanism  ;  all  that  has  to  be 
done  is  to  cause  the  quicker-moving  platform  to 
roll  upon  rollers  having  twice  the  diameter  of  those 
of  the  slower-moving  portion.  To  those  who 
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understand  such  things  the  skeleton  diagrams 
should  make  this  clear. 

The  ‘  Trottoir  mobile,^  which  ran  so  very  success¬ 
fully  and  carried  so  many  thousands  of  passengers 
around  the  large  area  of  ground  comprising  within 
it  the  Exhibition  of  1900,  was  the  joint  work  of 
MM.  Blot,  Guyenet,  and  Mocomble,  each  of  whom 
introduced  certain  refinements  into  their  various 
departments. 

It  might,  perhaps,  at  first  sight,  be  thought 
that  the  speed  of  about  5  miles  per  hour  of  the 
pathway  would  be  no  great  thing  in  facilitating 
passenger  locomotion  in  the  streets  of  towns.  If, 
however,  one  carefully  reflects  upon  the  effect  of 
incessant  stoppages,  it  will  be  found  that  quite  a 
moderate  sustamed  speed  is  capable  of  transporta¬ 
tion  in  a  less  time  than  a  comparatively  high  speed 
subject  to  the  usual  inter mittences* 

Valuable  though  this  system  is,  at  the  present 
moment  its  utility,  in  my  opinion,  would  be  im¬ 
mensely  enhanced  by  the  employment  of  a  triplex 
instead  of  a  duplex  rolling  pathway.  In  that  case 
we  should  be  able  to  transport  our  bodies  by  the 
mere  stepping  upon  a  platform,  sluggishly  pro¬ 
gressing  at  a  speed  of  2*48  miles  (4  kilometres)  an 
hour,  and  crossing  two  others,  each  of  which  would 

*  In  the  case  of  tramways  intended  to  have  a  minimum  speed 
of  15  miles  per  hour,  frequent  stoppages  may  reduce  this  to  an 
effective  speed  of  only  10  miles  per  hour. 
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Cross-section  of  Duplex  Rolling  Pathway. 
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Mechanical  Details  of  a  Rolling  Footpath. 
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only  be  travelling  at  the  same  increment  of  speed 
— walking  pace — to  our  seats  at  a  speed  of 
7*45  miles  (12  kilometres).  A  more  convenient 
speed,  however,  would  appear  to  be  3  miles  per 
hour  for  the  first  pathway,  as  we  find  that,  walking 
at  an  ordinary  pace,  one  does  not,  so  to  speak, 
have  to  wait  for  the  pathway  to  catch  one  up. 
Upon  this  assumption,  it  will  be  seen,  the  travel¬ 
ling  seats  would  run  at  a  speed  of  9  miles  an  hour. 
Obviously,  also,  if  in  place  of  three  moving  plat¬ 
forms  we  employed  four,  the  speed  would  be  again 
increased,  and  would  by  this  means  attain  1 2  miles  an 
hour.  It  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  construct  these 
travelling  pathways  upon  a  viaduct ;  nevertheless, 
this  is  a  very  convenient  method,  highly  economical 
from  the  point  of  view  of  street  area,  because  it  is 
obvious  that  by  its  means  the  effective  street 
surface  is  immensel}^  increased.  Hence  the  pro¬ 
posal  has  been  made  to  install  elevated  moving 
pathways  in  some  American  towns,  in  the  manner 
shown  in  the  illustration,  where,  it  will  be  ob¬ 
served,  the  four-speed  travelling  pathway  is  shown, 
the  speed  of  the  seats  in  that  case  being  about 
20  kilometres — 12^  (12 ’4)  miles — per  hour.  The 
great  utility  of  such  a  system  will  be  appreciated 
when  I  say  that  it  has  been  computed  that  more 
than  30,000  passengers  per  hour  could  be  by  this 
means  expeditiously  transported  from  point  to  point 
in  a  city. 
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It  may  perhaps  be  urged  that  the  great  con¬ 
venience  of  such  a  system  would  in  part  be 
neutralized  by  the  necessity  of  walking  upstairs 
to  the  elevated  pathway.  Science,  however,  is  ^ 
ever  followed  by  its  practical  applications,  so  that 
we  find,  since  the  production  of  moving  pathways, 
moving  staircases  have  made  their  appearance,  and 
are  to  be  seen  and  used  in  many  large  shops  in 
New  York,  Paris,  and  London.  Such  a  system 
embodying  enclosed  seats,  the  quadruplex  system 
of  differentiation,  with  its  high  speed,  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  electric  ‘  stairways,’  would  prove  a  most 
valuable  system  of  locomotion  in  a  new  city. 

To  exemplify  this  perhaps  one  could  not  do 
better  than  to  refer  to  the  facilities  such  a  system 
could  confer  upon  the  vast  influx  and  exodus  of 
business  men  into  and  from  our  great  towns  which 
takes  place  daily.  The  huge  number  of  persons 
who  daily  enter  by  railway  such  towns  as  Glasgow, 
Manchester,  and  London  is  so  surprising  that  statistics 
concerning  this  vast  diurnal  personal  transport  are 
frequently  quoted,  and  I  will  therefore  not  touch 
upon  its  magnitude  here.  What  we  have  to  consider 
is  whether  the  principle  involved  in  the  present 
method  of  suburban  railway  service  is  the  most 
efl&cient  and  economical  which  could  be  resorted  to. 
This  will  best  be  done  by  way  of  analogy,  and  for  1 
this  purpose  I  will  take  the  case  of  a  suburban  rail¬ 
way  known  to  most  people — namely,  the  one  serving 
the  southern  suburbs  and  running  from  Victoria  to 
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Luidgate  Hill.  The  length  of  this  line  is  7  miles, 
an(d  this  distance  is  scheduled  to  be  accomplished  in 
the  average  time  of  thirt5^-two  minutes,  equivalent  to 
a  speed  of  about  13  miles  per  hour.  Experience, 
however,  shows  that  during  the  busiest  hours — viz., 
those  when  business  men  are  being  conveyed — it  is 
the  exception  to  accomplish  the  journey  in  the 
scheduled  time— the  modest  speed  referred  to.  The 
dis;advantage  of  intermittent  transport  becomes  ap¬ 
parent  when  we  reflect  that  this  speed  is  only  obtain¬ 
able  in  the  event  of  the  passenger  arriving  at  the  par¬ 
ticular  minute  when  the  train  is  timed  to  start.  I  must 
not  here  dilate  upon  the  mental  strain  and  deteriora¬ 
tion  induced  by  the  daily  necessity  of  catching  trains 
at  stated  times,  a  matter  in  regard  to  which  medical 
men  have  not  failed  to  point  out  the  seriousness. 
Assuming  the  passenger  to  w’ait  five  minutes,  it  is 
clear  that  the  average  speed  at  which  his  journey  is 
made  falls  at  once  to  11^  miles  per  hour  ;  a  ten- 
minutes  wait  brings  the  speed  down  to  10  miles 
an  hour.  On  the  line  we  are  now  considering  there 
are  run  during  the  twelve  hours  from  8  a.m.  to 
8  p.m.  thirty-eight  trains,  wdth  an  average  lapse 
between  each  of  about  eighteen  minutes.  Supposing 
a  passenger  ‘  to  just  miss  the  train,’  the  speed  with 
which  the  journey  is  accomplished  is  then  only  8-| 
miles  per  hour,  assuming  the  trains  to  be  punctual,  a 
habit  not  characteristic  of  London  suburban  trains. 
I  have  mentioned  that  the  speed  of  the  travelling 
platform  would  be  12  miles  per  hour.  The  distance, 
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therefore,  from  Victoria  to  Ludgate  Hill  would  be 
accomplished  in  thirty-five  minutes,  being  but  three 
minutes  longer  than  the  average  speed  of  the  railway 
trains.  One  of  the  many  and  serious  disabilities 
under  which  business  men  domiciled  in  the  suburbs 
labour  is  that  they  are  debarred  from  walking  to  and 
from  their  places  of  business.  With  the  rolling 
footway,  however,  they  could  walk  to  business  if  they 
choose,  and  in  so  doing  would  perform  the  quasi 
pedestrial  journey — strange  as  it  may  appear — at  a 
much  higher  rate  of  speed  than  can  now  be  done  by 
means  of  railway  trains.  Even  seated  in  the  saloons 
or  upon  the  deck,  it  is  obvious  that,  the  motion  being 
continuous  and  there  being  no  delays  upon  the  line 
and  no  time  lost  by  the  necessity  of  conforming  to 
scheduled  times  of  departure,  the  speed  would  be 
considerably  greater,  with  the  additional  advantage 
that  the  traveller  could  arrive  at  his  destination  at 
exactly  the  time  he  desired,  and  not  as  nearly  to 
it  as  the  fixed  railway  times  might  enable  him  to 
approximate  to  his  requirements.  Perhaps  the  most 
remarkable  feature  of  the  travelling  platform  is  its 
enormous  carrying  capacity — a  feature  which  would 
entirely  obviate  overcrowding.  It  might,  indeed,  be 
viewed  in  the  light  of  a  continuous  railway  train, 
consisting  of  saloons  alternating  with  ‘  garden  seats.’ 
Taking  the  saloons  to  be  20  feet  each  in  length,  they 
would  accommodate  twenty-six  passengers,  whilst  on 
the  20  feet  of  deck  intervening  between  the  coaches 
there  would  be  open-air  seats  for  eighteen  persons — 
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that  is  to  say,  every  40  feet  of  the  platform  would 
accommodate  forty-four  people,  whilst  every  mile 
could  convey  5,808  passengers,  or  over  forty  thousand 
persons  (40,568)  during  the  journey  of  7  miles  ; 
therefore,  travelling  at  a  speed  of  12  miles  per 
hour,  the  carrying  capacity  would  be  nearly  seventy 
thousand  passengers  per  hour,  these  being  all  pro¬ 
vided  with  seating  accommodation,  whereas  under 
present  conditions,  during  the  busy  hours,  nearly 
one-half  of  the  passengers  have  to  stand.  Under 
present  conditions,  an  overcrowded  train  of  ten  coaches 
affords  seating  for  440  passengers  and  standing  room 
for  five  more  in  each  compartment ;  the  utmost  carry¬ 
ing  capacity  being  660.  Uow,  with  the  service  at 
present  in  existence  under  two  thousand  passengers 
(1,890)  are  carried  per  hour.  But  if  we  confine  our¬ 
selves,  as  we  should  do,  to  the  seating  capacity  only, 
then  the  maximum  carrying  capacity  is  but  1,320 
persons  per  hour,  or  only  16,720  passengers  during 
the  whole  of  the  twelve  hours  under  consideration. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  under  the  normal 
conditions  of  working  in  each  case  the  railway  service 
— utilizing  the  present  rails  to  their  maximum  capa¬ 
city — can  only  transport  a  fraction — less  indeed  than 
one-fiftieth  part) — of  the  number  of  passengers 

the  rolling  footway  could  convey.  Even  with  the 
overcrowding  referred  to,  which  has  become  not  only 
a  serious  disability  under  which  business  men  suffer 
to-day,  but  a  disgrace  to  our  present  method,  the 
continuous  system  would  be  capable  of  conveying 
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thirty-five  times  the  number  of  passengers  the 
present  railway  service  is  able  to  do.  Put  into  other 
words,  the  travelling  platform — which  could  be  con¬ 
veniently  carried  upon  columns  and  in  a  similar 
manner  to  that  shown  in  the  illustration,  and  would 
not  necessitate  the  purchase  of  a  single  additional 
yard  of  land — could  convey  each  hour  the  same 
number  of  passengers  at  a  higher  average  intrinsic 
speed  than  the  present  railway  can  do  in  a  day  and 
a  half.  Not  only  would  this  be  the  case,  but  the 
cost  of  construction  would  be  but  a  mere  fraction  of 
the  cost  of  railway  construction,  whilst,  as  Professor 
Perry  has  pointed  out,  the  running  expenses  w'ould 
be  exceedingly  small.  The  tractive  effort  or  horse¬ 
power  required  for  its  propulsion  would  be  not  only 
small,  but  economically  produced.  The  great  cost 
entailed  in  railway  signalling  w^ould  be  entirely 
obviated,  and,  whilst  collisions  would  be  impossible, 
the  trains  would  travel  as  quickly  in  foggy  weather 
as  in  clear,  and  hence  the  serious  disorganization  of 
business  due  to  fogs  formed  in  large  towns  would  in 
large  measure  he  neutralized. 

A  comparison  between  the  travelling  platform  and 
London’s  latest  means  of  locomotion — the  Central 
London  Electric  Railway — is  equally  interesting. 
This  ‘  twopenny  tube,’  extending  from  the  Bank  to 
Shepherd’s  Bush,  is  5f  miles  long.  The  journey 
is  accomplished  in  twenty-five  minutes,  giving  an 
average  speed  of  13*8  miles  an  hour.  The  indi¬ 
vidual  train  capacity  is  336  persons,  seated  in 
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sevfen  coaches,  thus  making  its  maximum  capacity 
(wiith  a  three-minutes  service)  6,720  passengers  per 
homr.  This,  it  will  be  observed,  is  but  one-tenth  of 
the  capacity  of  the  travelling  footway.  The  average 
speted  of  personal  transport  of  the  twopenny  tube  is 
alsco  considerablv  less  when  the  loss  of  time  in  de- 

ft/ 

sceinding  and  ascending  the  lifts  is  taken  into  con- 
sid(eration.  A  similar  calculation  made  in  regard  to 
the-  Inner  Circle  of  the  Metropolitan  Railway,  which 
is  13  miles  in  length,  the  trains  taking  one  hour 
an(3  ten  minutes  in  completing  the  round,  and  stop- 
pinig  at  twenty-six  intermediate  stations,  shows  that 
a  circular  travelling  platform  would  seat  and  conve}^ 
as  many  passengers  in  one  hour  as  the  Metropolitan 
Railway  with  its  present  service  of  trains  is  capable 
of  carrying  in  twenty-nine  hours. 

lit  has  always  occasioned  me  the  greatest  surprise 
thait  the  expedient  of  running  trains  on  this  and 
similar  lines,  and  stopping  them  only  at  alternate 
stations,  has  never  been  resorted  to.  One  sees  from 
the;  above-quoted  figures  the  great  loss  of  time 
entailed  by  stopping  at  so  many  stations.  Despite 
the  fact  that  the  trains  are  stopped  and  started  with 
the  least  possible  loss  of  time,  the  delay  is  found  in 
practice  to  amount  to  about  one  minute  per  station. 
Now,  these  stoppages,  therefore,  amount  to  rather 
more  than  one-third  of  the  total  time  occupied  upon 
the  journey.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  if  the 
trains  were  stopped  at  alternate  stations  thirteen 
minutes  would  be  saved  upon  each  journey.  At  first 
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sight  it  might  be  thought  that  a  disadvantage  would 
arise  from  the  fact  that  the  interval  between  the 
arrival  of  the  trains  at  any  one  station  would  be 
double  what  it  is  at  present.  But  this  is  not  so. 
For  if  we  take  the  case  of  a  three-minutes  service, 
the  longest  possible  wait — f.e.,  the  case  of  a  passenger 
so  unfortunate  as  to  see  his  train  leaving  the  station — 
is  six  minutes ;  even  in  that  circumstance  a  traveller 
having  to  wait  the  maximum  possible  length  of  time 
would  still  save  seven  minutes  by  means  of  the 
alternating  system  I  advocate.  The  average  duration 
of  waiting  would,  of  course,  be  only  three  minutes  ; 
thus  the  acceleration  would  be  ten  minutes  per 
journey.  But,  then,  these  important  points  must  not 
be  overlooked  :  firstly,  that  by  alternating  the  stop¬ 
pages  a  greater  number  of  trains  could  be  run  in  the 
hour  ;  and,  secondly,  which  is  most  important  from 
the  point  of  view  of  both  the  directors  and  the  share¬ 
holders,  the  accelerated  service  could  be  run  much 
more  economically.  The  wear  and  tear,  it  is  obvious, 
of  locomotives  and  rolling  stock  would  be  reduced 
to  about  one-half,  whilst  the  consumption  of  fuel 
would  be  reduced  by  about  one-third. 

I  have  dealt  at  some  length  with  travelling  path¬ 
ways,  because  I  think  they  would  better  fulfil  the 
requirements  of  a  Garden  City  than  any  system 
of  tramways,*  if  it  be  thought  that  some  system 
of  extraneously  propelled  locomotion  were  really 

*  If  tramways  are  to  be  made  use  of,  then  it  is  best  that  they 
should  be  carried  out  and  administered  by  the  municipality. 
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necessary.  I  feel,  however,  reflection  would  serve 
to  show  that  the  inhabitants  of  a  Garden  City, 
restricted  as  to  its  inhabitants  to  the  number  I 
have  taken  by  way  of  example,  would  be  far  better 
served  by  self-contained  self-propelling  vehicles  than 
by  any  system  of  urban  locomotion  actuated  from 
a  central  station.  Services  of  self  -propelling  vehicles 
could  be  provided  in  such  cities  with  far  less  capital 
expenditure ;  could  be  exactly  proportioned  to  the 
needs  of  the  city,  commencing,  indeed,  with  a  single 
vehicle  if  thought  desirable  ;  could  be  increased  pari 
passu  with  increase  in  the  population;  and  could 
also — an  important  point — be  made  to  yield  a  profit 
from  the  very  first.  For  example,  at  first  motor 
omnibuses,  to  carry,  say,  thirty-two  passengers,  could 
be  run,  and  these  could  utilize,  not  only  the  street 
surfaces  which  had  been  made  up,  but  the  cpunty 
roads  existent. 

Quite  apart  from  the  disfigurement,  damage  to 
street  surface,  and  danger  to  vehicular  traffic,  a 

Among  other  reasons,  their  control  would  remain  in  the  hands  of 
the  bodies  seized  with  the  management  of  the  roads,  as  also  would 
the  policing  of  the  traffic.  The  joint  and  simult3,neous  repairs  of 
the  tramway  overrun  portion  of  roadways,  and  the  side  margins 
can  be  better  arranged  for  and  conflict  of  many  forms  avoided, 
whilst  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  public,  as  well  as 
their  safety,  can  be  watched  over  by  a  single  authority,  and 
with  freedom  from  friction.  For  this  purpose,  in  the  case  of 
inter-urban  tramways  passing  through  towns,  the  permanent  way 
should  be  laid  by  the  Corporation  and  leased  to  the  company 
having  the  running  powers,  at  a  price  to  cover  the  cost  of  repairs. 
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tramway  system  can  never  approach  in  urban  public 
convenience  the  capabilities  of  a  service  carried  out  . 
by  means  of  self-contained  vehicles.  A  tramway 
system — unless  its  cost  be  entirely  disproportionate 
— can  only  serve  the  principal  thoroughfares  of  a 
town,  whereas  the  number  of  routes  which  may 
be  taken  by  self-propelling  vehicles  is  entirely 
unlimited.  Financially  also  in  Garden  Cities  tram¬ 
ways  would  stand  at  great  disadvantage,  because 
it  is  obvious  that  their  proportionate  cost  would 
increase  with  the  sparseness  of  population,  and  in 
far  more  serious  ratio  than  the  increase  in  length 
of  frontage  per  dwelling.  Not  only  the  cost  of 
installation,  but  the  money-taking  capacity  of  a 
tramway  system,  must,  of  course,  vary  wdth  the 
density  of  population.*  Consequently,  if  a  tram- 

*  In  connection  with  the  installation  of  tramways  in  i^arden 
Cities,  Mr.  Haworth — Chairman  of  a  number  of  successful  tram¬ 
way  companies — has  kindly  directed  my  attention  to  a  means  of 
dealing  with  the  factor  of  sparseness  of  population,  and  rendering  a 
frequent  service  remunerative  by  the  expedient  of  employing  what 
has  been  termed  the  ‘  Hemi-car  ’  system.  It  may  be  interesting 
to  point  out  that,  as  so  often  happens,  this  is  an  instance  of  one 
invention  growing  out  of  another.  A  system  too  technical  to 
touch  upon  here  — known  as  the  ‘regenerative  control,’  was 
devised,  as  he  points  out,  ‘to  reduce  the  ruinous  cost  of 
“Corporation  electricity”  on  lines  having  severe  gradients.’ 
When  this  system  was  got  into  operation,  it  was  found  that  the 
driver  had  been  thereby  relieved  of  ‘  nine-tenths  of  his  work. 
Whereupon  one  of  the  Board  of  Trade  Inspectors  facetiously 
remarked  ;  ‘Now  you  must  invent  something  to  keep  the  driver  , 
awake.’  The  suggestion  became  embodied  in  ‘  the  one-man  car. 
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way  system  were  installed,  not  only  would  it  be  a 
losiing  concern  for  a  time,  but  it  would  be  necessary, 
in  order  to  permit  of  cheap  fares  being  charged,  to 


Upojn  this  car,  which  is  shown  in  the  illustration,  the  driver  not 
only  drives,  but  looks  after  the  passengers  and  takes  their  fares, 
becoming,  in  fact,  both  driver  and  conductor.  The  car  itself  is 
only  half  the  weight  of  an  ordinary  car,  and  requires  only  half 
the  energy  to  drive  it;  in  fact,  all  the  working  expenses  are 
divided  by  two.  By  its  use,  lines  which  at  present  can  support 
only  a  twenty  minutes’  service  can  support  a  ten  minutes’  service 
of  Demi-cars,  and  take  more  than  double  money;  in  other  instances, 
a  ten  minutes’  service  can  be  raised  to  five  minutes.  The  design 
and  construction  of  the  car  is  peculiar.  The  enclosed  body  pro¬ 
vides  seating  accommodation  for  fourteen  passengers,  and  there 
are  two  external  smoking  compartments,  with  three  seats  and 
standing  room  for  six.  The  passengers  enter  at  the  front,  instead 
of  the  back,  and  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  driver,  the  rear 
entrance  being  closed  and  the  step  turned  up.  Ingenious  pro¬ 
vision  is  made  for  the  safety  of  the  passengers,  the  pay -gate 
being  so  coupled  to  the  electric  controller  that  the  car  cannot  he 
started  until  the  gate  has  been  closed;  in  case  of  necessity,  a 
passenger  may  lift  the  gate  and  stop  the  car.  In  consideration 
of  these  provisions  for  the  safety  of  the  public,  the  Board  of 
Trade  has  approved  the  car.  The  Demi-car  is,  indeed,  the  safest 
of  all  cars,  because  the  passengers  enter  under  the  eye  of  the 
driver,  and  the  pay-gate  makes  the  starting  of  the  car  impossible 
until  the  passenger  is  safely  inside. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  advent  of  the  ‘I)emi-car’  will  give  a 
great  impetus  to  the  development  of  electric  tramways,  for  in  the 
first  place  it  will  improve  dividends,  and  thereby  increase  the 
confidence  of  investors,  and  in  the  second  place  it  will  make 
electric  tramways  possible  in  districts  which,  under  existing 
conditions,  could  not  support  them.  The  illustration  shows  a 
Demi-car  in  use  at  Southport.  Its  consumption  of  energy  is 
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construct  it  in  the  least  expensive  manner  possible  ; 
and  this  would  mean  that  the  overhead  system  of 
conduction  would  have  to  he  resorted  to.  Now,  I 
contend  that  the  hideous  ugliness  of  overhead  electric 
tramways  should  in  itself  suffice  to  render  them 
taboo  in  any  town  in  which  it  was  thought  to 
stimulate  aesthetic  feeling,  or  in  which  it  was  hoped 
to  attain  to  any  degree  of  architectural  beauty.  The 
overhead  contact  system  is  an  abomination,  not  only 
by  reason  of  its  unsightliness,  but  of  the  incessant 
annoyance  caused  by  the  hissing  sound  produced  by 
such  contact.  Even  in  regard  to  cost,  it  is  clear 
that  this  is  not  all  in  favour  of  the  hideous  system  ; 
for  although  prime  cost  is  decidedly  upon  its  side. 


0-28  units  per  mile,  whereas  the  large  cars  of  the  same  company 
take  0-56,  similar  electro-motors  being  used  in  both. 

There  are  many  lines  in  this  country  which  pay  only  2  or  3 
per  cent,,  and  there  is  not  sufficient  traffic  to  support  an  efficient 
service.  Let  us  take  the  case  of  a  line  earning  6d.  per  car  mile, 
the  working  expenses  of  which  are  5d. ;  the  net  profit  is  Id. 
Now,  if  Demi-cars  be  substituted,  we  get  this  result :  Takings  6d., 
expenses  2|d.,  profit  3^d.  Thus  the  net  result  is  improved  at 
least  three  times.  On  an  ordinarily  good  tramway  the  takings 
average  lid.,  and  the  expenses  about  5^d. ;  but  there  are  certain 
times  of  the  day,  usually  in  the  forenoon,  and  in  some  districts 
two  or  three  days  a  week,  when  the  takings  do  not  exceed  4d.  a 
mile ;  therefore,  on  every  journey  under  such  conditions,  there  is 
a  loss  of  Id.  a  mile,  which  has  to  be  made  good  out  of  the  profits 
earned  at  other  times.  In  such  cases  ‘  Demi-cars  ’  would  convert 
the  loss  of  Id.  into  a  profit  of  l|d.,  the  financial  position  becoming 
therefore  2^d.  better. 
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yet  the  annual  outgoings  in  compensation  for  acci¬ 
dents  may  go  far  to  counterbalance  this.  It  is, 
indeed,  a  matter  of  sheer  luck  whether  or  not  the 
sums  paid  in  compensation  may  not  equal  or  exceed 
the  sum  representative  of  interest  of  money  upon 
the  increase  in  cost  of  an  underground  system. 
In  most  towns  where  the  overhead  system  has  been 
adopted  both  human  and  animal  electrocution  has 
occurred,  whilst  the  aerial  ‘  live  ’  wires  are  a  source  of 
danger  in  connection  with  the  running  of  fire-escapes, 
as  well  as  in  regard  to  the  falling  of  telephone  wires, 
a  so  frequent  occurrence  in  winter. 

Although  one  must  be  an  out-and-out  progressive 
to  be  able  to  sympathize  with  the  rash  expenditure 
incurred  by  the  London  County  Council  in  many 
ways,  one  cannot  but  hold  them  justified  in  having 
incurred  the  additional  expense  in  adopting  the 
underground  system  of  tramways  for  London. 

My  personal  view  is  that  in  small  towns,  especially 
those  of  sparse  population,  the  time  has  gone  by  for 
the  installation  of  a  system  of  locomotion  requiring 
power  to  be  supplied  to  it  extraneously,  as,  for 
example,  from  a  central  station.  If,  however,  this 
view  be  not  taken,  then  certainly  careful  considera¬ 
tion  should  be  given  to  such  extraneously  driven 
systems  as  do  not  entail  the  laying  down  of  tram- 
rails.  I  feel  I  ought,  therefore,  to  refer  to  the 
system  of  Mons.  Lombard  Gerin  which  many 
readers  might  have  seen  in  operation  in  the  Parc 
de  Vincennes  in  connection  with  the  Paris  Exhibi- 
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tion  of  1900.  It  is  in  practical  operation  at  Lyons, 
and  also  at  Fontainebleau.  The  system  adopted 
by  Mons.  Lombard  Gerin  consists  in  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  steerable  omnibuses,  deriving  their  electric 
energy  from  a  pair  of  trolley  wires  carried  by  short 
brackets,  projecting  from  lamp  standards,  or  other 
posts  situated  along  one  side  of  the  road.  On  these 
wires  runs  a  little  two-wheeled  trolley  containing  a 
small  electric  motor  for  its  own  propulsion,  the 
whole  being  connected  to  the  omnibus  by  a  flexible 
cable  attached  to  a  pole  on  the  roof,  devices  being 
also  provided  to  keep  the  cable  sufficiently  taut 
and  to  obviate  any  risk  of  derailing  the  trolley. 
Continuous  current  at  500  volts  is  supplied  to  the 
omnibus  motor  vidi  the  trolley  wheels  and  flexible 
cable,  which  also  contains  the  small  conductoi*s 
serving  to  convey  back  to  the  trolley-motor  the  three 
phase  current  which  drives  it  and  causes  it  to 
always  travel  slightly  in  advance  of  the  omnibus. 
The  omnibuses  weigh  about  three  tons  empty  and 
five  tons  loaded,  and  their  wheels  are  furnished  with 
solid  rubber  tyres.  At  ordinary  speeds  the  power 
required  to  propel  them  is  from  130  to  160  watt- 
hours  per  ton-mile  on  level  roads. 

If  we  assume  that,  instead  of  incurring  enormous 
expenditure  in  an  extensive  tramway  system,  such 
expenditure  had  been  devoted — in  a  Garden  City — 
to  the  production  of  perfect  street  surface  throughout 
its  length  and  breadth,  one  at  once  appreciates  the 
great  advantages  the  inhabitants  would  reap,  and 
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the  house-to-house  convenience  obtainahle  from  an 
efficient  service  of  self-propelling  omnibuses  as 
opposed  to  a  tramway  system. 

Of  vital  importance  to  the  commercial  prosperity 
of  the  city  is  a  well-thought-out  system  of  rapid 
and  frequent  parcels  delivery.  Eeflection  will 
show  that  such  a  system  of  rapid,  thorough,  and 
frequent  parcels  delivery  could  be  very  easily  and 
economically  carried  out  in  co-operation  with  an 
efficient  system  of  motor  omnibuses.  Space  will  not 
permit  of  my  describing  in  detail  a  system  I  have 
in  my  mind  in  this  connection.  Suffice  it  here  to 
say  that  a  certain  number  of  the  mechanically  pro¬ 
pelled  omnibuses  would  have  attached  to  them  at 
the  back,  by  a  quickly  detachable  coupling,  a  light 
trailing  vehicle  for  carrying  parcels.  This  vehicle 
would  be  provided  with  pedals,  so  that  on  being 
detached  from  the  omnibus,  it  could  be  pedalled  in 
the  same  manner  as  tradesmen’s  carts  are  now  so 
commonly  propelled.  The  city  would  be  divided 
up  into  a  number  of  small  parcels-delivery  districts, 
and  each  district  would  have  its  own  collection  and 
delivery  office  in  the  form  of  a  small  kiosk,  situated 
at  a  prominent  street  corner  of  such  district.  To 
each  of  these  offices  would  be  attached  a  couple  of 
these  little  velocipedic  trailers,  one  of  which  would 
be  engaged  in  collecting  parcels,  whilst  the  other,  on 
arrival  of  the  motor-omnibus,  would  be  detached  and 
immediately  sent  on  its  round  of  delivery.  Each 
trailer  would  carry  conspicuously  the  number  of  its 
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district,  whilst  every  parcel  as  received  would  be 
numbered  conspicuously  with  the  number  of  the 
district  in  which  its  destination  would  be  found. 
The  parcels  thus  numbered  would  be  sorted  in  the 
kiosk,  and  placed  in  the  trailer  bearing  a  correspond¬ 
ing  district  number  as  it  passed  the  kiosk.  With 
such  a  system  it  is  easy  to  see  that  even  in  a  large 
town  parcels  could  be  collected,  transported  and 
delivered,  in  from  thirty  minutes  to  an  hour. 

With  such  a  system,  moreover,  the  tradesmen  of  a 
city  could  be  saved  in  the  aggregate  an  enormous  sum 
per  annum  ;  for  it  would  not  be  necessary  for  them  to 
keep  up  any  kind  of  delivery  vehicles.  A  large  staff 
of  drivers  and  messengers  could  be  dispensed  with, 
together  with  hundreds  of  horses  and  private  delivery 
vehicles,  as  also  a  vast  amount  of  stabling  and 
numerous  coach-houses,  whilst  the  ti'adesmen  would 
be  entirely  relieved  of  the  cost  of  upkeep  of  the 
vehicles.  The  present  system  of  calling  round  for 
orders  entails  a  vast  expenditure  of  quite  uselessly 
employed  energy — not  only  on  the  part  of  trades¬ 
men,  Wt  also  on  the  part  of  domestics.  In  a  well- 
ordered  city  all  orders  would  be  given  by  telephone, 
whilst  the  goods  received  by  this  system  would  be 
received  within  an  hour  in  any  part  of  the  city,  a 
feat  which  could  not  be  performed  by  the  tradesmen 
themselves  were  they  to  employ  ten  or  twenty  times 
as  many  delivery  carts  as  are  at  present  needed  by 
them.  For  it  is  obvious  that  private  delivery  carts 
could  not  be  making  their  way  to  more  than  one 
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district  of  a  town  at  one  time ;  whereas,  with  the 
system  T  propose,  the  goods  could  be  travelling  in 
all  directions  at  the  same  time.  In  the  case  of 
trade  parcels  the  collecting  trailer  would  be  called 
by  telephone,  and  such  would  usually  be  tbe  case  in 
regard  to  private  bouses — iu  Stockholm,  for  example, 
every  house  and  shop,  no  matter  how  small,  has  its 
telephone — but  in  the  case  when  the  latter  had  no 
telephone  parcels  could  be  sent  from  house  to  house 
by  being  placed  in  a  trailer  by  the  consignor,  on 
payment  of  Id.  to  the  conductor  in  addition  to  the 
parcels  rate. 

I  am  anxious  to  impress  upon  the  reader  that  the 
conditions  obtaining  in  regard  to  cities  of  the  nature 
we  are  discussing  as  concerns  urban  locomotion  are 
entirely  different  to  those  of  great  cities  and  large 
towns.  In  a  town  of  restricted  population,  whatever 
the  system  of  urban  locomotion,  its  primary  use  and 
object  would  be  to  provide  convenient  personal  trans¬ 
port  from  one  part  of  the  city  to  another.  In  an 
overgrown  town  the  conditions  are  quite  otherwise ; 
for  in  regard  to  them  the  primary  use  and  object  of 
mechanical  locomotion  is  to  provide  access  as  between 
the  centre  of  the  city  and  its  suburbs.  In  the  one 
case  it  is  a  pure  matter  of  locomotion,  whilst  in  the 
other  it  is  an  inseparable  link  in  the  housing  problem. 
In  this  connection  a  somewhat  elaborate  scheme  has 
been  suggested  by  Captain  Petavel,  R.E.,  for  pro¬ 
viding  the  inhabitants  of  great  and  densely-populated 
towns  with  f7^ee  suburban  railway  travel  by  the 
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expedient  of  the  Corporation  purchasing  the  surround¬ 
ing  districts  at  agricultural  value,  establishing  factories 
on  such  belts  and  providing  the  fares  out  of  the 
increment  in  value  of  such  land  upon  becoming 
suburbanized.  I  venture  to  suggest,  however,  that 
the  purchase  of  agricultural  land  further  removed 
and  the  erection  thereon  of  Garden  Cities  would 
prove  a  far  more  practical  and  efficient  antidote  to 
overcrowding.  This  was  well  put  by  Mr.  Balfour  in 
the  House  of  Commons  in  May,  1900.  After  having 
recalled  the  fact  that  it  was  on  his  motion,  as  a 
private  member,  in  1884  that  the  Royal  Commission 
on  Housing  was  appointed,  he  went  on  to  say  : 

‘  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  remedy  for  the  great  disease  of  over¬ 
crowding  is  not  to  he  found  in  dealings,  however  drastic,  with 
insanitary  areas.  The  number  of  overcrowded  people  in  London 
who  live  in  insanitary  a.rea.s  I  believe  to  be  relatively  small.  The 
truth  is,  it  is  a  question  simply  of  time  and  space,  and  nothing 
else.  If  you  can  accommodate,  by  raising  the  height  of  your 
buildings,  a  larger  population  on  a  given  area,  well  and  good. 
But  if  you  cannot  do  that,  then  you  must  go  outside  the  narrow 
area  at  the  centre  of  your  congested  district,  and  you  must  trust 
to  modern  inventions  and  modern  improvements  in  locomotion 
for  abolishing  time.  For  my  own  part,  it  is  in  that  direction 
that  I  look  to  see  the  solution  of  the  problem.  I  think  it  can 
only  be  solved  in  the  case  of  the  working  classes,  as  it  has  been 
solved  in  the  ease  of  the  merchant  and  the  clerk,  by  a  great 
augmentation  in  the  number,  and  a  great  increase  in  the  cheap¬ 
ness  of  our  methods  of  conveyance  from  one  place  to  another. 
Let  us  give  to  municipalities  all  the  powers  they  require  to  use 
the  inventions  of  science  .  .  .  and  turn  them  to  the  best  account. 
I  believe  myself  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  an  immense  reform,  of 
an  immense  augmentation  of  the  means  of  communication.  I 
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believe  that  electrical  traction  and  other  forms  of  traction  are 
going  to  play  a  far  larger  part  in  the  solution  of  this  difficulty 
than  any  of  the  strange  schemes  which  I  have  analysed.’ 

I  draw  the  reader’s  attention  to  this  speech 
because  in  the  four  years  which  have  elapsed  since 
the  Prime  Minister  gave  utterance  to  his  prescient 
views  his  prognostications  have  become  fulfilled 
in  a  manner  such  as  no  similar  period  can  show. 
I  refer  to  it  also  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact 
that  as  towns  continue  to  grow  the  congestion 
of  traffic  in  their  streets  must  become  intensified, 
not  only  in  proportion  to  their  own  growth,  but  in 
much  more  rapidly  increasing  ratio — namely,  in 
proportion  to  the  increase  of  suburban  area  coupled 
with  increase  in  influx  due  to  extension  of  inter- 
urban  communication.  T  contend,  therefore,  that  the 
unwarrantable  blocking  up  of  urban  thoroughfares 
by  huge  tramway-cars  and  the  impeding  of  one  class 
of  traffic  by  another — the  hampering  and  dislocation 
of  tlie  great  mass  of  mixed  traffic  by  un steerable 
rail -constrained  vehicles — can  prove  but  a  tem¬ 
porary  measure.  Mr.  Balfour’s  suggestion  of  connect¬ 
ing  the  centres  of  great  cities  by  wide  thoroughfares 
reserved  exclusively  for  high-speed  motor-propelled 
and  velocipedic  locomotion  is  an  excellent  one — one 
which  all  would  wish  to  see  carried  into  effect. 

To  restore  the  efficiency  of  thoroughfares  after  the 
introduction  of  tramways  widening  of  thoroughfares 
becomes  a  necessity,  and  the  cost  of  such  widening  is 
colossal.  Yet,  nevertheless,  from  the  above  con- 
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siderations,  it  is  clear  something  must  speedily  be 
done.  Mr.  Charles  Booth,  F.R.S.,  who  has  so  in¬ 
tently  studied  the  subject  of  housing,  says  :  ‘  A  new 
measure  has  to  be  applied  to  time  and  space  in  city 
life.  Perhaps  it  is  because  city  life  is  singularly 
behindhand  in  this  respect  that  it  suffers  such  con¬ 
gestion  to-day.  In  all  other  departments  of  life  the 
methods  of  communication  have  been  quickened 
nearly  tenfold,  and  increased  a  hundredfold  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  But  in  city  life  the  past  hangs 
round  us,  and  has  made  progress  very  slow.  Let 
anyone  now  design  a  city  of  four  or  five  million 
inhabitants,  and  how  greatly  it  would  differ  in  plan 
and  structure  from  London  !’ 

It  is  certainly  an  anomaly  that  whereas  railway 
companies  are  continually  spending  millions  in  the 
widening  of  their  roads  and  increasing  their  carrying 
capacities,  the  arteries  of  circulation  of  the  towns 
they  serve  remain  very  much  of  the  same  carrying 
capacity.  To  widen  urban  thoroughfares  to  fit  them 
to  the  requirements  of  to-day  and  for  the  immediate 
future  is  a  work  so  colossal  as  to  approach  that  of 
rebuilding  a  city.  The  question,  then,  is,  What  is 
best  to  be  done  ?  * 

*  Not  only  is  the  cost  of  easing  traffic  colossal,  but  loss  through 
congestion  is  enormous  also.  In  a  report  ‘  on  the  improvement 
of  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  labouring  population,’  written  as 
long  ago  as  1849,  the  folloAving  interesting  passage  occurs,  bearing 
directly  upon  the  subject  we  are  now  treating  :  ‘As  an  example 
of  the  coincidence  of  pecuniary  economy  with  enlarged  sanitary 
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I  contend  that  the  terrestrial  surface  is  not  the 
proper  place  whereon  to  lay  tramway  rails,  and  I 
have  dwelt  at  some  length  upon  the  inefficiency  in 
carrying  on  a  system  of  traffic  brought  about  by  the 
necessity  of  frequent  stoppages  in  such  traffic.  And 
I  say  that  in  overcrowded  towns,  street  surface  should 
be  left  quite  free  for  the  exclusive  use  of  mixed  and 
steerable  traffic.  Where  it  is  necessary  to  carry 
tramways  through  such  congested  thoroughfares 
such  tramways  should  be  carried  above  the  street 
surface,  and  not  allowed  in  any  way  to  interfere  with 
the  traffic  carried  on  therein.  I  have  dwelt  upon  the 
economy  in  working,  both  in  time  and  motive  power, 
of  ‘  never-stopping  ’  systems  of  mechanical  transport, 
and  also  upon  the  great  facility  offered  for  taking 
advantage  of  such  mechanical  transport  even  for 
short  distances  and  without  the  necessity  of  joining 
or  alighting  at  fixed  points,  which  is  rendered  possible 
by  means  of  moving  pathways. 

For  the  very  congested  thoroughfares  of  densely- 
populated  towns  the  mode  of  locomotion  depicted 


measures,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  it  is  shown  in  a  report  on  a 
survey  made  for  sanitary  purposes  by  Mr.  Butler  Williams,  of 
the  College  of  Civil  Engineers,  Putney,  that  a  loss  of  not  less 
than  £80,000  per  annum  is  now  incurred  in  carriage  traffic  alone, 
in  two  main  lines  of  streets,  namely,  Holborn  Hill  to  the  Bank, 
and  Ludgate  Hill  to  the  same  point,  being  made  crooked  and  with 
steep  acclivities,  instead  of  straight  and  level,  as  Sir  Christopher 
Wren  designed  them.’  (This,  of  course,  was  before  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  Holborn  Viaduct.) 
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in  the  illustration  would  prove  the  most  efficient.^ 
This,  it  will  be  observed,  is  a  combination  of 
travelling  footways  with  an  aerial  tramway  system, 
an  arrangement  which  would  relieve  the  congestion 
of  both  vehicular  and  pedestrian  traffic.  The 
columns  shown  would  be  placed  at  the  edge  of 
the  pathways,  where  also,  at  the  street  corners, 
would  be  situated  staircases  leading  up  to  both  the 
systems  of  personal  transport.  In  suitable  posi¬ 
tions  also  light  bridges  would  pass  from  one  footway 
to  the  other,  so  that  passengers  need  never  cross 
the  roadway.  In  the  illustration  the  section  is 
taken  through  the  travelling  platform  in  such  a  way 
as  to  show  both  the  external  seats  and  those 
enclosed  within  the  cabins.  The  latter  would  be 
equally  spaced  throughout  the  length  of  the  plat¬ 
form,  the  outside  seats  being  interposed  between 
the  cabins. 

One  of  the  great  merits  of  such  a  system  would 
be  found  in  the  prevention  of  overcrowding  both 
within  and  about  the  tramcars.  The  problem  of 
obviating  the  danger  to  life  and  limb  which  has 
arisen  at  the  terminal  stopping-places  of  tramways 
serving  large  towns  is  a  serious  matter,  which, 
although  it  has  received  most  solicitous  considera¬ 
tion  by  engineers,  has  not  yet  been  solved.  One 

*  ‘  What  I  am  anxious  people  should  bear  in  mind  is  that 
trams,  railways,  and  “  tubes  ”  by  no  means  exhaust  the  catalogue 
of  possible  improvements  in  transit.’ — The  Prime  Minister, 
February  12,  1901. 
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hats  only  to  visit  such  tramway  termini  of  the 
Meetropolis  as  those  at  Westminster  and  Blackfriars 
to  become  impressed  with  the  urgent  necessity  for  a 
prcompt  solution.  The  only  efficient  method  known 
of  dealing  with  such  crushing  is  the  mode  recently 
introduced  from  the  Continent,  and  known  as  the 
quieue  system.  But  it  has  been  found  impossible  to 
res^ort  to  this  mode  of  preventing  disorderly  scenes 
in  connection  with  the  loading  of  tramway-cars  on 
thee  surface  of  the  streets,  because  it  is  quite  im- 
praicticable  to  set  apart  the  requisite  space,  which, 
moreover,  would  be  of  little  avail,  since — apart  from 
the  crushing — the  danger  lies  in  the  necessity  of 
lea  wing  the  footway  and  crowding  into  the  roadway, 
in  face  of  the  ordinary  vehicular  traffic.  With  an 
overhead  system,  however,  it  will  at  once  be  seen 
thait  the  provision  of  a  light  gallery  whereon  the 
qmeue  may  form  at  once  solves  the  difficulty. 

In  the  case  of  an  inter-urban  system  of  tramways* 

I  have  had  more  than  once  to  draw  attention  to  the  grave 
incconveniences  and  losses  arising  from  want  of  standardization. 
The  great  engineer  I.  K,  Brunei  was,  unfortunately,  in  the  zenith 
of  Ihis  fame  at  an  epoch  a  little  too  late  to  enable  him  to  confer 
upo)n  us  the  great  benefits  which  would  have  accrued  from  the 
gemeral  adaptation  of  his  ‘  broad  gauge  ’  system  of  laying  rail¬ 
roads,  which  for  a  number  of  years  was  in  use  upon  the  Great 
Western  Railway.  As  things  are,  the  queer  measurement, 
4  fi’eet  8^  inches — said  to  have  been  obtained  haphazard  by 
meaisuring  the  width  apart  of  the  wheels  of  an  ordinary  farm 
waggon — has  become  the  standard  gauge  for  Great  Britain.  It 
might  have  been  thought  that  the  great  intercommunication 
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passing  through  the  thoroughfare,  these  would  rise 
by  a  gradient  on  entering  the  confines  of  the  city,  and 
run  upon  the  top  of  the  girders,  as  shown. 

Not  only  would  the  cost  of  installing  a  system  such 
as  that  depicted  in  the  illustration  be  far  less  than 
that  of  disagreeable  and  unhealthy  subterranean 
tunnels,  but  a  city  could  be  equipped  with  such  a 
system  in  a  fraction  of  the  time  necessary  for  the 
excavation  of  tunnelling. 

The  matter  of  efficient  inter-urban  road  locomotion 
is  a  subject  of  national  importance.  The  mercantile 
value  of  roads  to  a  nation  is  very  great.  As  I  have 
already  mentioned,  our  roads  have  not  received  the 
attention  their  importance  merits  ;  but  it  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  note  that  in  the  early  thirties  of  last  century 

inconveniences  whieh  arose  out  of  the  existence  of  the  two  rail¬ 
way  gauges,  ending,  moreover,  in  the  eventual  taking  up  of  the 
broader,  might  have  pointed  a  sufficiently  potent  object  lesson 
to  have  prevented  a  reinstatement  of  multiple  gauges.  It  is 
therefore  both  surprising  and  disheartening  to  find  that  the 
tramways  of  Great  Britain  have  been  laid  down  with  no  less 
than  nine  different  gauges— the  more  disheartening  when  one 
glances  at  these,  and  observes  that  in  some  instances  they  differ 
only  by  |  inch,  and  even  ^  inch.  We  have  3  feet,  3  feet 
6  inches,  4  feet,  4  feet  7^  inches  (Scotland);  4  feet  7|  inches, 

4  feet  7f  inches,  4  feet  8  inches,  4  feet  inches  (standard) ; 

5  feet  3  inches  (Ireland).  I  have  also  had  occasion  (under 
‘  Municipality  ’)  to  refer  to  the  rapid  extension  out  of  bounds, 
and  the  linking  up  of  one  town  with  another.  A  glance  at  the 
above  figures  will  convey  some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  public 
inconvenience  and  wasteful  expenditure  the  future  has  in  store, 
due  to  such  want  of  foresight. 
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great  improvement  was  taking  place,  especially  in 
regard  to  trunk  roads.  The  rapid  introduction  of 
railways,  however,  effectively  checked  such  improve¬ 
ment,  and  from  that  date  until  the  present  it  has 
been  felt  that  roads  had  assumed  secondary  impor¬ 
tance.  Now,  however,  upon  the  introduction  of  self- 
propelling  traffic  inter-urban  routes  are  commencing 
to  present  a  busy  spectacle,  and  the  old  and  nearly 
deserted  hostelries  are  again  being  requisitioned  by 
those  who  travel  by  road,  and  their  value  has  greatly 
enhanced.  Road  congestion,  especially  on  entering 
and  leaving  towns,  is  already  keenly  felt,  and  it  is 
appreciated  that  much  remains  to  be  done  by  way  of 
improvement  in  our  arteries  of  personal  and  mercantile 
circulation.  The  matter  is  a  gigantic  and  difficult 
one,  and  at  present  suffers  principally  from  that 
British  shortcoming,  want  of  systematization,  and  in 
this  case  central  control.  The  maintenance  of  our 
roads  remains  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  local 
authorities.  It  may  be  urged  that  the  same  obtains 
in  regard  to  the  police,  to  education,  and  the 
administration  of  the  Poor  Law  ;  but  it  must  not 
he  forgotten  that  in  each  of  these  cases  there  exists 
a  central  authority,  whose  duty  it  is  to  watch  the 
working  of  these  departments  as  a  whole^  and  to  keep 
that  of  tbe  local  authorities  up  to  a  certain  standard 
of  efficiency.  Inter-urban  communication  upon  the 
Continent  is  better  than  with  us,  and  the  highways 
far  superior.  They  also  present  a  uniformity  un¬ 
known  to  us.  The  routes  of  communication  are 
VOL.  II.  75 
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divided  into  three  classes,  according  to  their  impor¬ 
tance,  and  each  is  kept  up  to  a  predetermined 
standard.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  adminis¬ 
tration  is  vested  in  a  central  authority  invested  with 
permanent  power  and  control.  In  France  the  duty 
devolves  upon  the  Department  of  Fonts  et  Chaussees. 
The  roads  of  Belgium,  Italy,  etc.,  are  also  under 
State  control.  It  is  such  a  system  of  State  control 
which  Great  Britain  is  lacking  in  regard  to  this 
important  matter. 

At  this  epoch,  without  doubt,  we  should  be  the 
better  for  a  Minister  of  Ways  and  Communica¬ 
tions.  The  fact  that  the  control  lies  with  local 
authorities  not  only  prevents  the  realization  of 
uniformity,  both  as  to  construction  and  main¬ 
tenance,  but  it  presents  immense  difficulties  in 
regard  to  concerted  action.  In  this  regard  we  may 
well  say  wdth  Carlyle,  ‘  Roads  are  many,  authentic 
finger-posts  are  few.’  Such  a  finger-post  has  now 
happily  been  set  up  by  the  formation  of  the  Roads 
Improvement  Association,  the  inauguration  and 
working  of  which  has  been  so  largely  due  to  the 
persevering  energy  of  Mr.  Rees  Jeffreys,  now  one  of 
the  hard-working  secretaries  of  the  Automobile  Club. 
In  collaboration  with  this  important  organization  an 
Advisory  Committee  of  Civil  Engineers  has  been 
appointed,  upon  which  I  have  the  honour  of  serving, 
and  it  may  be  not  without  value  here  to  append  the 
resolutions  passed  by  the  experts  us  a  result  of  their 
primary  deliberations  : 
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(1)  That  a  central  department  should  be  established  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  direction  and  control  the  construction  of  new  trunk 
roads. 

(2)  That  the  central  authority  shall  exercise  control  over 
existing  trunk  roads,  and  shall  have  power  to  determine  their 
width  and  the  frontage  lines  of  buildings  on  such  roads,  pro¬ 
vided  always  that  no  new  building  shall  be  erected  within  50  feet 
of  the  centre  of  a  trunk  road,  and  the  Local  Authority  shall  pay 
suitable  compensation  for  unoccupied  land  within  the  existing 
fences. 

(3)  That  a  short  Bill  be  introduced  into  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  providing  for  the  minimum  width  of  all  existing  trunk 
roads,  as  set  out  in  the  foregoing  resolution,  and  preventing  any 
further  encroachments  on  roadside  wastes. 

(4)  That  the  Prime  Minister  be  asked  to  receive  a  deputation 
Avith  reference  to  trunk-road  construction,  and  that  suitable 
questions  and  notices  of  motion  with  reference  to  the  matter  be 
placed  upon  the  Order  Paper  of  the  House  of  Commons.* 

No  one  has  evinced  a  more  intelligent  and  more 
practical  appreciation  o£  the  work  with  which  this 
association  has  to  deal  than  the  present  Prime 
Minister,  and  it  is  therefore  sincerely  to  be  hoped, 
in  the  interests  of  our  nation,  that,  aided  by  suitable 
legislature,  and,  let  us  hope,  the  establishment  of  a 
Ministry  of  Ways  and  Communications,  we  may  be 
enabled  to  make  up,  not  only  efficient  highways  of 
inter-urban  communication,  but  much  of  the  ground 
lost  through  our  previous  neglect. 

The  subject  of  the  improvement  of  the  trunk 
roads  of  Great  Britain  —  seeing  they  lack  the 
thoroughness  and  system  the  central  responsibility 

Resolutions  adopted  by  the  Advisory  Committee  of  Civil 
Engineers,  May  18,  1904. 
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and  control  adopted  in  France  and  elsewhere  has 
brought  about — is  a  matter  of  difficulty  commen¬ 
surate  with  its  importance  ;  hence  it  cannot  too 
soon  be  entered  upon.  The  general  reader  may 
not  have  had  occasion  to  become  impressed  with 
the  vast  national  importance  of  highways.  They, 
however,  represent  a  factor  of  the  greatest  moment 
in  relation  to  the  economics  of  production.  Just 
as  a  good,  cheap,  and  rapid  system  of  transport — 
both  personal  and  merchandise — is  of  vital  im¬ 
portance  to  the,  prosperity  of  individual  towns,  so 
is  a  complete  and  well-considered  system  of  high¬ 
ways,  connecting  the  towns,  of  the  greatest  im¬ 
portance  in  regard  to  national  prosperity.  Our 
railway  system  of  late  years  has  been  vastly 
improved,  not  so  much  by  reason  of  increase  in 
mileage  as  through  improved  intercommunication  ; 
and  now,  with  the  advent — or,  rather,  recrudescence 
— of  self-propelling  vehicles  for  common  roads,  it 
is  of  the  greatest  import  that  intercommunication 
by  means  of  common-road  arteries  between  our 
industrial  centres  should  receive  most  serious  atten¬ 
tion,  the  more  so  from  the  fact  that  our  railway 
companies  are  at  the  present  moment  evincing 
laudable  enterprise  in  regard  to  such  common-road, 
inter-urban  communication  by  means  of  motor  omni¬ 
buses  and  self-propelling,  heavy-haulage  vehicles. 


APPENDIX  I.  TO  CHAPTER  VII. 


EVOLUTION  IN  MODES  OF  TRAVEL.* 

‘  Those  projects  which  abridge  distance  have  done  most  for  the  civilization 
and  happiness  of  our  species.  ’ — Macaulay. 

‘  Mark  me,  ere  long  we  shall  see  a  pan  of  coals  brought  to  use  in  place  of  a 
feed  of  oats.’ — Bishop  Berkeley  (about  1740). 

Amid  the  bustle  and  hurry  necessitated  by  the  exigencies  of 
modern  life,  we  seldom  pause  to  consider  the  origin  of  anything. 
If  we  did,  wo  could  scarcely  find  a  more  interesting  and  instruc¬ 
tive  subject  than  the  study  of  the  gradual  development  and 
evolution  of  locomotion;  and,  further,  if  we  consider  that 
advances  in  travel  and  transport  form  nothing  less  than  the 
index  to  national  advance,  we  are  at  once  impressed  with  the 
great  importance  of  road  locomotion,  be  it  personal  or  material. 

The  highways  of  the  ancients  were  undoubtedly  the  natural 
watercourses  of  their  countries,  and,  therefore,  we  are  prepared 
to  learn  that  ancient  cities  were  invariably  founded  upon  the 
banks  of  rivers  and  streams.  When  modern  science  teaches  us 
how  great  an  expenditure  of  energy  is  necessary  for  the  carriage 
of  a  load  by  road,  as  compared  with  the  transport  of  a  given 
weight  by  water,  we  at  once  appreciate  that  the  ancients,  in 
doing  that  which  was  simplest,  did  at  the  same  time  that  which 
was  most  scientific.  The  throwing  of  a  log  upon  a  stream,  and 
the  transport  of  one’s  person  or  chattels  upon  the  log,  formed  a 

*  From  the  ‘  Introductory  to  the  Official  Catalogue  of  the  International 
Horse  and  Horseless  Carriage  and  Roads  Locomotion  Exhibition,  1896,’ by 
the  Hon.  Executive  Commissioner,  A.  R.  Sennett,  A.M.Inst.C.E. 
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mode  of  transport  beset  with  but  few  difficulties,  whilst  the 
terrestrial  transport  of  that  same  log  offered  to  the  ancients 
a  problem  which  cost  them  many  centuries  of  thought  and 
development  prior  to  its  satisfactory  accomplishment.  This  is 
but  natural,  when  we  consider  that  to  carry  out  the  former  mode 
of  transport  man  had  but  to  imitate,  whereas  to  effect  the  latter 
he  had  to  invent — a  eerebral  process  which  did  not  make  its 
appearance  for  many  centuries  after  the  faculty  of  reasoning  by 
analogy  had  become  general. 

The  first  idea  of  land  locomotion  was  the  simple  process  of 
dragging,  and  thus  we  find  that  the  herculean  tasks  successfully 
accomplished  by  the  ancient  Egyptians  in  the  transport  of 
material  were  entirely  effected  by  this  primitive  mode.  In 
carrying  out  their  purpose,  the  Egyptians  seem  never  to  have 
been  hampered  by  want  of  motive  power,  their  invariable  practice 
being  to  attach  by  means  of  ropes  as  many  animal  locomotives, 
in  the  shape  of  slaves,  directed  by  cruel  and  unfeeling  task¬ 
masters,  as  could  be  possibly  attached  to  the  weight  to  be 
dragged.  In  performing  their  tasks  the  Egyptians  had  to 
contend  with  a  faetor  against  which  we,  in  our  highly-developed 
condition  of  mechanical  science,  are  still  ever  waging  war — 
frietion. 

We  to-day  are  striving  to  minimize  friction  in  order  to  reduce 
the  work  of  that  noble  and  obedient  animal  motor,  the  horse — - 
an  approach  towards  whose  perfection  the  most  liahile  engineer 
and  the  most  profound  seientist  will  ever  fail  to  attain — by 
devising  mechanical  means,  some  of  them  exhibiting  great  in¬ 
genuity,  as,  for  example,  the  employment  of  ball-bearings  upon 
liorse-draAvn  vehicles ;  whilst  our  Egyptian  prototypes  strove  to 
reduce  friction  of  a  grosser  type — that  between  their  heavy 
loads  and  Mother  Earth.  The  mural  inscriptions  of  ancient 
Egypt,  Avhich  year  by  year  teach  us  more  and  more  of  the 
conditions  obtaining  in  regard  to  road  locomotion  some  4,000  or 
5,000  years  since,  show  us  that  the  first  device  resorted  to  by 
the  ancients  was  the  employment  of  a  liquid  lubricant,  a  device 
continued  with  good  results  to  the  present  day. 
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Perhaps  the  most  interesting  reproduction  of  these  graphic 
mural  inscriptions  is  that  representing  the  transport  of  the 
colossal  image  of  Prince  G-hothotph,  wherein  it  is  shown  that 
no  less  than  166  slaves  were  attached  to  the  sledge  upon  which 
the  image  was  securely  strapped.  We  are  told  by  learned 
Egyptologists  that  water  was  poured  by  slaves — one  of  whom  is 
seen  standing  upon  the  forward  portion  of  the  sledge — upon  the 
road,  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  enormous  waste  of  energy 
by  friction.  From  the  less  romantic  and  more  prosaic  point 
of  view  of  an  engineer,  we  beg  to  differ  from  this  description, 
for  it  is  clear  that  Egyptian  science  had  passed  beyond  the  stage 
of  watering  roads  to  ease  the  work  done  in  road  transport.  On 
closer  inspection  it  is  perfectly  clear,  firstly,  that  the  liquid  used 
was  oil,  and,  secondly,  that  it  was  not  poured  upon  the  roadway 
at  all.  The  transport  of  heavy  weights  by  the  Egyptians  was, 
indeed,  precisely  analogous  to  the  modern  launching  of  a  large 
steamship.  The  sledge  conveying  the  weight  to  be  transported 
was  supported  upon  timber  logs  or  ‘ways’;  upon  these  ‘ways’ 
the  lubricant  was  poured,  and  upon  the  mural  diagrams  slaves 
will  be  observed  busily  employed  in  carrying  these  ‘  ways  ’  upon 
their  shoulders  from  the  rear  to  the  front  of  the  load  as  it 
progressed.  Next  to  the  actual  dragging  of  the  load  upon  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  this  is  perhaps  the  most  crude  mode  of 
transport  of  which  we  have  reliable  evidence. 

We,  with  others,  have  sought  in  vain  for  authenticated  in¬ 
formation  regarding  the  invention  of  the  wheel.  We  can,  how¬ 
ever,  trace  the  first  steps  towards  the  development  of  the  wheel 
by  Egyptian  mural  records ;  for  there  we  find  the  sledges  were 
sometimes  supported  by  rollers,  the  rollers  of  that  time  being 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  prostrate  trunk  of  a  tree,  a  thin 
slice  of  which  constituted  the  primitive  wheel.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  wheel  of  the  ancients  did  not  revolve  round 
its  axle-tree,  as  does  the  modern  wheel,  for  the  primitive  axle 
was  square,  and  firmly  mortised  into  solid  wheels,  which,  at  a 
much  later  date,  the  Romans  appropriately  termed  Tympana,  or 
Drums.  It  is,  however,  to  be  assumed  that  the  wheel  was  known 
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before  the  time  of  the  Egyptians,  but  of  this,  apart  from  Biblical 
references,  we  have  no  direct  evidence. 

Turning  to  personal  transport  upon  roads,  we  have  little 
difficulty  in  finding  which  was  the  most  primitive  method.  It 
was  simply  the  one  now  only  resorted  to  for  the  delight  of  our 
children,  and  known  under  the  cognomen  of  ‘  Flying  Angel,’  or 
‘  Pick-a-back.’  This  mode,  in  fact,  is  at  present  still  in  vogue  in 
Mexico  and  other  lesser  civilized  countries.  This  form  of  carriage, 
decidedly  lacking  in  dignity,  subsequently  developed  into  the 
slave  or  man-borne  litter,  by  which  means  persons  of  high  degree 
were  wont  to  be  transported  upon  the  shoulders  of  slaves.  For 
some  centuries,  then,  the  only  means  of  travelling  from  place  to 
place,  apart  from  that  useful  animal  known  as  ‘  Shanks’s  pony,’ 
was  the  carriage  of  one  person  upon  the  shoulders  of  others; 
and  this  did  not  mark  any  great  advance  in  the  evolution  of 
transport. 

We  now  come  to  a  most  startling  innovation,  which  has  not 
only  lasted  down  to  our  day,  but  has  attained  to  proportions  of 
enormous  magnitude.  Having  utilized  each  other  as  animals  of 
burden,  men  conceived  the  idea  of  taming  the  more  powerful 
and  physically  better  adapted  beasts  of  the  field  to  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  material  transport.  The  date  at  which  the  horse  was 
first  utilized  as  a  beast  of  burden  is  wrapt  in  obscurity.  We 
know,  however,  that  this  noble  creature  was  not  the  first  animal 
to  come  under  the  subjugation  of  man.  The  ass  was,  doubtless, 
by  long  years  his  predecessor  in  this  useful  service,  and  this 
again  was  not  until  after  he  and  his  companion,  the  bull,  had 
long  been  pressed  into  the  service  of  man  for  draught  purposes. 

The  first  useful  employment  of  animals  by  man  was  doubtless 
the  thrashing  of  corn,  which  was  effected  by  the  crude  process  of 
employing  them  to  trample  it  under  foot ;  next  that  of  their 
employment  as  draught  animals  in  connection  with  the  plough ; 
then  in  heavy  haulage  of  material,  more  especially  that  used  in 
agriculture.  The  horse  was  known  as  a  draught  beast  centuries 
before  he  was  ever  ridden,  and  it  is  interesting  and  noteworthy 
that  the  Egyptians,  who  possessed  -well-trained  horses,  which 
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thiey  uised  in  great  numbers  in  connection  with  their  war  chariots, 
he3ld  tlhe  horse  in  such  high  respect  and  esteem  that  they  did  not 
co)nsidier  it  consistent  with  his  nobility  to  ride  him  j  and  we 
kmow  of  but  one  solitary  record  of  an  Egyptian  saddle-horse. 
Tlhe  aiss  seems  to  have  been  a  creature  holding  lower  place  in 
thie  sotcial  scale,  as  he  was  ridden  mueh  in  the  same  fashion  as 
he3  is  to-day  by  those  of  the  lower  order.  Those  of  patrician 
orcder,  however,  considered  it  undignified  to  ride  one  ass,  and 
co)nseq[uently  they  allowed  themselves  to  be  transported  sitting 
ujpon  a  board  strapped  to  the  backs  of  two  asses  walking 
ab3reasit. 

Of  tthe  horse-drawn  vehicles  of  the  Egyptians  not  much  can  be 
saiid,  s^eeing  that  they  were  all  of  one  type — that  found  to  be 
miost  .suited  to  warlike  purposes,  consisting  as  they  did  of  an 
exctrennely  light  two-wheeled  car,  closed  in  front  and  open  at  the 
baick  f<or  the  ready  entrance  and  exit  of  the  warrior,  and  invariably 
dirawm  by  two  horses,  supporting  a  pole  by  means  of  a  yoke 
re3stinjg  upon  the  withers.  In  regard  to  this,  it  is  interesting  to 
ncote  that  for  many  centuries  any  kind  of  vehicle  drawn  by  one 
hforse  was  entirely  unknown ;  indeed,  it  was  not  until  the  latter 
y(ears  of  the  Roman  Empire  that  a  pair  of  shafts  made  its  appear- 
amce — namely,  in  the  two-wheeled  vehicle  called  by  the  Romans 
ciisiumr — and  which,  whilst  being  of  considerable  interest  as  the 
htaekmey  carriage  and  the  mail-cart  of  those  times,  is  without 
dcoubti  the  progenitor  of  our  own  gig. 

Coming  to  more  modern  times,  we  find  the  stereotyped  form 
off  thes  war  chariot  becoming  developed  into  a  number  of  different 
ty^pes.  Four-wheeled  vehicles  of  any  kind  were  almost  unknown 
w^ith  tthe  Egyptians,  but  we  find  them  in  several  forms  among 
tlhe  Elomans.  Two-wheeled  vehicles  were  previously  open  to 
miany  disadvantages,  and  it  may  be  wondered  why,  then,  four- 
w'^heeled  types  were  not  made  use  of.  The  answer  is  as  simple 
ass  it  is  interesting — namely,  that  both  the  Egyptians  and  the 
eaarlieir  Romans  found  it  beyond  the  scope  of  their  ingenuity  to 
imvemt  any  efficient  means  of  ‘  locking,’  or,  in  other  words,  of 
pirovicding  four-wheeled  carriages  with  an  independent  fore- 
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carriage,  such  as  is  now  put  upon  modern  vehicles  of  the  most 
meagre  type. 

When  we  consider  that  the  ordinary  four-wheeled  conveyances 
of  the  Romans  consisted  of  nothing  more  than  a  huge,  weighty 
wooden  platform,  resting  directly  upon  a  cumbrous  timber— and 
appropriately  called  ‘  axle-tree  ’ — from  which  it  was  prevented 
from  parting  company  merely  by  the  insertion  of  four  wooden 
pegs  projecting  from  the  under  side  of  this  platform,  and  that 
the  wheels  were  solidly  affixed  to  and  revolved  with  the  axle- 
tree,  so  that  to  turn  the  vehicle  was  a  matter  of  the  greatest 
difficulty,  and  could  only  be  effected  by  performing  a  tremendous 
circle,  or  by  lifting  the  vehicle  bodily  into  a  new  direction,  we 
shall  at  once  appreciate  that  travel  could  not  have  been  very 
expeditious  with  four-wheelers,  and  that  the  work  performed  by 
the  oxen  or  other  draught  animals  could  not  have  appeared  to 
them  ‘  all  beer  and  skittles.’  However,  time,  which  provides 
most  things,  at  length  provided  the  fore-carriage  ;  and  many  and 
ingenious  are  the  speculations  as  to  how  this  came  to  pass, 
perhaps  the  most  probable  and  interesting  being  the  suggestion 
that  the  pole  of  one  chariot  may  by  accident  have  rested  upon 
the  floor  of  another  standing  in  front  of  it,  and  that  the  facility 
experienced  in  drawing  the  second  may  have  suggested  to  the 
ancients  the  idea  of  the  perch-pin  or  fore-carriage.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  the  Roman  vehicles  came  during  later  years  to  be  locking 
contrivances,  and  capable  of  turning  round  within  a  reasonable 
distance.  The  time-honoured  fore-carriage  is  apparently  likely 
to  disappear,  the  system  of  turning  adopted  upon  horseless 
carriages  possessing  several  advantages. 

Ihe  use  of  wheeled  vehicles  among  the  Romans  rapidly 
increased,  and  their  increasing  numbers  caused  such  great  incon¬ 
venience  that  their  employment  came  to  be  entirely  prohibited 
within  the  cities.  The  ladies  seem  to  a  large  extent  to  have  been 
the  culprits,  for  it  would  appear  that  the  Roman  ladies’  idea  of 
the  importance  of  being  in  the  fashion  was  quite  as  keen  as  that 
of  our  own  fair  sisters.  Before  wheeled  vehicles  became  general, 
ladies  took  to  making  their  calls  and  promenades  by  means  of 
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slavve-borne  litters  to  such  an  extent  that  the  streets  of  Rome 
becsame  congested  with  beauty  borne  shoulder-high,  and  in  time 
the  3  Emperor  had  to  put  a  stop  to  it,  and  restrict  the  luxury  to 
invyalids.  The  same  happened  when  wheeled  contrivances  became 
thee  rage  with  them,  and  the  use  of  these  in  their  turn  had  also 
to  be  restricted.  The  fact  that  wheeled  vehicles  came  to  be 
empployed  for  the  personal  transport  of  affluent  Romans  gave 
birt’th  to  that  profession  or  industry  now  known  as  ‘coach- 
buiiilding.’ 

SSo  great  was  the  rivalry  among  Romans  regarding  the 
eleggance  and  splendour  of  appointments  of  both  their  carriages 
andd  harness,  and  so  keenly  did  the  patricians  vie  with  each  other 
in  (  disporting  ‘  turn-outs  ’  of  surprising  ornateness  and  elegance, 
thaat  the  baser  metals  used  in  their  construction  began  to  get 
disscarded — silver  and  gold  were  lavishly  employed;  nor  did 
theey  stop  at  this,  for  we  know  that  many  of  their  equipages 
wenre  richly  beset  with  gems  and  jewels. 

i  At  the  date  of  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  coach-building, 
whhich  had  then  attained  to  great  perfection,  and  had  become  an 
inddustry  of  great  magnitude,  received  a  most  serious  check,  if 
nobt  temporary  annihilation. 

’'We  then  find  it  necessary  to  skip  over  some  centuries,  and  to 
tunrn  to  Germany  and  Spain,  and  at  a  later  date  Flanders  and 
Fraance,  for  a  resuscitation  of  the  industry.  There  we  find  coaches 
bebing  gradually  produced  under  a  very  different  garb,  the  light- 
nesss  and  elegance  of  the  ornate  Roman  carriages  being  absent  in 
thae  medieval  ones,  and  in  their  stead  weight  and  clumsiness  were 
praedominant.  Some,  however,  of  the  German  and  Spanish 
canrriages  of  the  Middle  Ages,  we  should  not  forget  to  state,  were 
higghly  ornate. 

During  all  this  time  that  little  spot  upon  the  earth’s  crust 
knnown  as  Great  Britain  knew  not  of  a  single  carriage,  if  we 
exxcept  the  ‘  fighting  chariots  ’  of  the  Britons,  and  at  a  later  date 
thoose  brought  in  by  the  Romans.  This  for  a  veiy  good  reason, 
fonr,  even  had  we  possessed  the  carriages,  we  did  not  possess  roads 
to)  run  them  upon.  It  is  a  matter  for  the  greatest  possible 
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surprise  that  our  nation,  which  we  are  to-day  proud  to  feel  leads 
the  world  in  the  production  of  carriages,  as  well  as  having  un¬ 
doubtedly  attained  to  the  greatest  advance  in  civilization,  was 
so  extremely  slow  to  avail  itself  of  the  advantages  of  roads — nay, 
more,  to  fulfil  a  glaring  and  daily-felt  necessity.  Even  when  the 
carriage — or  coach  as  it  was  invariably  termed  in  those  days — 
did  make  its  appearance,  it  could  only  be  used  within  towns. 
So  late  as  1655,  the  year  in  which  it  is  stated,  upon  the  authority 
of  Stow,  that  the  first  covered  carriage  was  built  in  this  country 
— for,  says  he :  ‘  This  yeare  Walter  Rippon  made  a  coach  for 
the  Earle  of  Rutland,  which  was  the  first  coach  which  ever  was 
made  in  England  ’ — we  did  not  possess  any  roads  worthy  the 
name.  This  coach  was  subsequently  presented  to  Good  Queen 
Bess,  and  thereby  the  fashion  of  ladies  travelling  upon  wheels 
was  established. 

In  these  days  travelling  in  any  kind  of  vehicle  was  looked 
upon  with  suspicion,  those  indulging  in  it  being  characterized  as 
effeminate.  In  this  relation  the  pluck,  hardihood,  and  robust 
constitution  of  the  British  ladies  stands  out  in  pleasing  and 
striking  contrast  to  that  of  their  indolent,  luxury-loving  sisters 
of  Southern  Italy.  Our  fair  ladies  preferred  to  adhere  to  the 
mode  of  travelling  afforded  by  the  horse,  which  they  in  those 
days  bestrode  in  man-like  fashion — the  side-saddle  not  being 
introduced  for  centuries  later,  and  for  which  we  are,  it  is  said, 
indebted  to  Anne  of  Bohemia. 

In  connection  with  the  transition  of  the  horse  from  an  animal 
of  burthen  to  an  animal  of  draught,  it  is  of  great  interest  to  note 
that  the  views  held  by  our  ancestors  of  medieval  England  were 
the  exact  reverse  of  those  of  the  Egyptians.  The  ancients  felt 
that  by  being  ridden  this  noble  creature  suffered  degradation, 
whilst  our  ancestors  felt  that  it  was  highly  derogatory  to  his 
nobility  to  cause  him  to  drag  anything.  Whilst  the  Roman 
ladies  were  trundled  at  a  slow  pace  upon  wheels  over  the  hard 
and  unyielding  stones  of  the  magnificent  Roman  roads,  our 
‘  knights  and  faire  ladyes  ’  galloped  across  the  soft  swards  of  our 
verdant  isles,  enjoying  health  and  freedom,  the  counterpart  of 
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which  could  perhaps  alone  be  found  in  the  freedom  of  action  and 
soundness  of  wind  and  limb  of  the  noble  steeds  which  bore 
them. 

Wheeled  vehicles,  however,  gradually  made  headway  in  towns, 
but  for  long  years  the  stalwart  legs  of  the  then  prevailing  type 
of  horse  proved  by  far  the  more  appropriate  mode  of  transit  over 
— or  shall  we  say  through  ? — the  deplorable  roads.  It  is  really 
surprising  when  we  reflect  that  it  was  not  until  about  the  year 
1661  that  the  first  stage-coach  was  put  upon  the  road  ;  but  even 
at  that  date  one  could  hardly  be  said  to  travel  upon  wheels, 
since  it  Avas  frequently  necessary  to  dismount  and  to  wade  knee- 
deep  through  slush  and  mire,  the  while  being  frequently  called 
upon  to  assist  in  the  propulsion  of  the  coach  for  considerable 
portions  of  its  journey.  Indeed,  for  years  after  their  installation, 
on  many  routes  coaches  could  only  travel  during  summer.  Their 
speed  even  then  was  by  no  means  calculated  to  supply  medical 
practitioners  with  any  novel  form  of  disease,  such  as  came  after¬ 
wards  to  be  predicted  when  it  was  suggested  to  run  railway 
trains  at  the  startling  and  unnatural  speed  of  twelve  miles  per 
hour. 

As  late  as  1764  we  find  the  merchants  of  Manchester  putting 
on  a  ‘  flying  coach,’  and  stating  in  their  notice  ‘  that,  however 
incredible  it  may  appear,  this  coach  will  actually,  barring 
accidents,  arrive  in  London  in  four  days  and  a  half  after  leaving 
Manchester.’  ‘  Such  swift  travelling  was  considered  dangerous 
as  well  as  wonderful,’  said  the  Lord  Chancellor;  ‘and  I  was 
gravely  advised  to  stay  a  day  in  York  on  my  journey  between 
Edinburgh  and  London,  as  several  passengers  who  had  gone 
through  without  stopping  had  died  of  apoplexy  from  the  rapidity 
of  the  motion.’  We  find,  for  example,  that  the  Edinburgh  coach 
in  1763  took  no  less  than  from  twelve  to  fourteen  days  to  accom¬ 
plish  its  journey  between  the  Scotch  and  English  capitals. 
Short  journeys,  too,  were  not  performed  without  the  greatest 
difficulty.  We  read,  for  example,  that  little  more  than  half  a 
century  since  the  journey  from  Hyde  Park  Corner  to  the  Royal 
Palace  at  Kew  was  on  occasions  quite  an  undertaking.  Indeed, 
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on  several  occasions  Kings  and  Queens  have  found  themselves 
veritably  ‘  stuck  in  the  mud  ’  whilst  undertaking  the  journey. 

Roads,  however,  came  to  he  improved,  and,  concurrently  with 
such  improvements,  considerable  strides  were  made  in  the 
development  of  road  vehicles,  road  travelling  attaining  its  zenith 
in  the  palmy  years  comprising  the  first  quarter  of  this  century. 
During  that  time  so  good  were  the  roads,  so  well-appointed  the 
coaches,  and  so  fleet  the  cattle,  that  on  the  great  routes  out  of 
London — as,  for  example,  the  London  and  Holyhead — the  average 
speed  had  attained  to  the  surprising  figure  of  twelve  miles  per 
hour.  For  example,  the  Holyhead  coach,  leaving  London  at 
eight  at  night,  and  travelling  via  Oxford,  arrived  at  Shrewsbury 
between  ten  and  eleven  the  next  night.  Leaving  again  at  eight 
o’clock  on  the  following  morning,  it  reached  its  destination, 
Bangor  Ferry,  about  ten  or  eleven  the  following  night. 

This  luxurious  mode  of  road  travelling,  however,  was  destined 
to  be  of  short  duration,  for  its  death-knell  began  to  resound  in 
the  ears  of  ‘  whips  ’  when  the  shrill  neigh  of  the  ‘  iron  ’  horse 
began  to  be  heard.  Even  the  unromantic,  iconoclastic  engineer, 
who  cannot  do  less  than  view  with  intense  satisfaction  the  rapid 
development  of  rail  locomotion,  in  looking  upon  one  of  our 
modern  maji^stic  eighty -ton  locomotives,  cannot  compare  it 
with  the  noble  old  mail-coach — with  its  single  seat  for  the  mail 
guard,  and  its  box  for  containing  the  blunderbuss  used  for  pro¬ 
tecting  Her  Majesty’s  mails,  as  the  coach  rattled  across  the 
country  upon  a  frosty  winter’s  night  to  the  music  of  the  footfalls 
of  four  fleet  and  sleek  hippomobiles,  and  the  jingle  of  trappings 
and  splinter-bars — without  a  sigh  of  regret  on  the  one  hand,  and 
thankfulness  to  gentlemen  lovers  of  horses  on  the  other  hand, 
who  have  had  the  pluck  to  resuscitate  this  delightful  mode  of 
travel,  and  to  carry  it  out  in  a  way  of  which  every  Britisher, 
even  though  he  be  not  a  ‘  sport,’  must  feel  proud. 

The  days  of  long-distance  road  travelling  by  horse-drawn 
vehicles  are  over,  but  the  days  for  the  production  by  our 
engineers  and  carriage -builders  of  self-propelling  equipages 
worthy  of  our  position  amongst  nations  are  with  us. 


APPENDIX  II.  TO  CHAPTER  VII. 


NOTE  ON  SUBTEKRANEAN  INTERCOMMUNICATION  IN  LARGE 

TOWNS. 

In  opening  this  chapter,  I  referred  to  the  fact  that  England, 
after  a  period  of  strange  lethargy  concerning  urban  locomotion 
— unhappily,  not  uncharacteristic  of  our  nation — had  suddenly 
awakened,  and  that  a  period  of  activity  had  as  suddenly  set  in. 
Good  might  have  been  wrought  out  of  evil :  for  the  very  back¬ 
wardness  afforded  opportunity  for  systematization  which  would 
not  have  presented  itself  with  steady  growth.  As  with  standard¬ 
ization,  so  with  systematization :  the  Briton  is  found  wanting. 
This  shortcoming  has  unfortunately  found  expression  in  the 
utter  want  of  systematized  forethought  which  has  become 
evidenced  in  the  supply  of  our  great  Metropolis  with  subter¬ 
ranean  means  of  mechanical  personal  locomotion.  Haphazard 
engineering  would  indeed  be  an  appropriate  euphemism  to  apply 
to  the  state  of  things  (limiting,  of  course,  the  word  ‘  engineering  ’ 
to  its  popular  or  organizing  significance).  As  million  after  million 
of  capital  is  spent  in  twopenny  tubes,  Londoners  will  appreciate 
that  such  has  been  expended  in  the  building  of  a  gigantic  jumble 
— a  jumble  which  in  a  few  years  will  cause  bitter  disappointment 
to  ourselves;  will  hold  us  up  to  ridicule  in  the  eyes  of  our 
American  cousins,  and  enable  Continental  countries  committed 
to  State-controlled  or  aided  railway  transport  to  sneer  at  the 
value  of  English  freedom  of  action.  This  is  matter  of  double 
regret,  for — and  this  is  unusual — the  danger  was  foreseen  by 
many,  and  a  preventative  sought  in  the  appointment  of  a  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Committee  on  ‘London  underground  railways.’  The 
work  of  such  Committee,  however,  has  proved  to  have  been 
almost  entirely  nugatory.  Surely  it  was  nothing  short  of 
satirical  as  regards  the  potence  of  the  powers  that  be,  that  it 
should  have  been  left  to  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Railway 
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Servants  to  direct  public  attention  to  this  matter  of  vital  impor¬ 
tance.  Surely,  moreover,  there  cannot  exist  an  engineer  of  repute 
in  the  Metropolis  who  would  not  cordially  endorse  the  view  put 
forward,  that  the  various  schemes  were  ‘  promoted  without  the 
slightest  regard  for  the  needs  of  London  as  a  whole,  and  with  no 
fixed  idea  of  the  interchange  of  traffic  or  thought  for  the  general 
welfare.'  The  problem  was  neither  recondite  nor  intricate.  It 
might  almost  have  been  solved  by  an  intelligent  school-boy  :  for 
it  required  no  complicated  bisections,  trisections,  trapezoids, 
parallelograms;  neither  parallelepipeds  nor  other  elaborations* 
such  as  those  with  which  Burke  puzzled  the  poor  unfortunate 
orange-woman.  To  fulfil  the  requirements,  nothing  more  nor 
less  was  necessary  than  to  picture  the  various  subterranean 
communications  as  presenting  the  appearance  of  a  wheel  provided 
with  several  felloes  lying  flatwise  beneath  the  heterogeneous  laby¬ 
rinth  of  gas,  water,  hydraulic,  electric,  pneumatic,  and  other  services 
of  the  vast  Metropolis. 

This  will  be  best  understood  by  reference  to  the  diagram.  The 
hub  of  this  tunnel-wheel  would,  of  course,  be  situated  centrally 
in  the  City — as,  for  example,  in  Finsbury  Circus.  From  thence  a 
number  of  spokes  would  radiate,  and  the  wheel  would  be  multi- 
tyred  :  for,  after  proceeding  a  certain  distance,  the  spokes  would 
meet  with  a  tunnel  of  circular  contour  forming  the  first  felloe  of 
the  wheel,  whilst  prolongations  of  the  spokes  would  intersect 
other  of  such  tunnel-felloes  as  shown.  At  the  time  of  the 
appointment  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee,  two  of  such 
spokes  already  existed — namely,  the  electric  railway  running  to 
Stockwell,  and  the  shorter  one  running  to  Waterloo.  An 
additional  spoke  was  shortly  afterwards  added — namely,  the 
‘  twopenny  tube  ’  running  from  the  Bank  to  Shepherd’s  Bush, 
whilst  again  another  spoke  was  formed  by  the  prolongation  of 
the  Stockwell-Bank  line  to  Islington.  Up  to  this  point  all  was 
well ;  but  then  commenced  the  unsystematized  and  disconnected 
arteries  which,  in  such  a  relation,  are  as  incongruous  and 
inefficient  in  the  scheme  as  a  whole  as  an  artery  in  human  physio¬ 
logy  found  to  be  totally  disconnected  from  the  general  circulation. 
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Proposal  for  Subterranean  Intercommunication  m  Large  Towns— exemplified  in  the  case  of  London. 
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Proposal  for  Subterranean  Inter-communication  in  Large  Towns- 
Exemplified  in  the  Case  of  London. 

% 

The  wheel  of  communication  *  would  be  composed  of  two  subter¬ 
raneous  felloes  and  one  (the  outer)  above-ground  tyre.  The  spokes 
would  be  formed  of  rectilinear  underground  railways  —  obviously 
forming  the  shortest  possible  routes  from  any  point  on  one  side  of 
the  city  to  any  point  upon  the  other.  The  shortest  possible  journey 
from  any  one  point  to  another  would  be  performed  by  changing  from 
one  rectilinear  railway,  or  spoke,  to  another  by  means  of  the  circular 
railways  or  felloes,  the  points  of  interchange  being  indicated  upon  the 
tickets  issued.  The  cross-lines  of  communication,  or  spokes,  although 
rectilinear,  would  each  constitute  a  complete  circuit.  Thus  trams 
starting,  for  example,  from  Clapham  Junction  would  proceed  in  the 
direction  of  the  arrows,  and,  passing  through  the  central  station 
beneath  Finsbury  Circus,  would  continue  their  journey  to  Leyton  ; 
here  they  would  turn  end  for  end  by  describing  a  short  circle,  and 
return  via  the  central  station  to  their  starting-point  (Clapham  Junction). 
Thus  all  trains  would  continue  in  the  same  direction  day  and  night, 
and  it  would  never  be  necessary  to  detach  a  locomotive  from  any 
train.  The  rectilinear  cross-lines  on  convergence  at  Finsbury  Circus 
would  pass  around  the  central  station  in  concentric  circles,  by  which 
means  trains  could  arrive  from  all  directions  and  discharge  every  few 
seconds,  though  the  service  on  each  independent  line  might  not  exceed 
the  rapidity  hitherto  attained  of,  say,  twenty  trains  per  hour.  By  a 
systematized  scheme  such  as  this,  passengers  travelling  in  all  direc¬ 
tions  could  do  so  without  crossing  London.  The  outer  felloes  or  tyres 
would  be  most  valuable  for  the  facilities  they  would  offer  for  through 
carriage  travelling.  It  will  be  seen  that  carriages  could  be  detached 
from  the  express  trains  on  all  main  lines  running  into  London  at  the 
main  junction  station,  and  interchanged  to  any  other  main  line  in  the 
country. 

The  smaller  circular  tunnel  would  have  a  mean  diameter  of  about 
three  miles,  the  larger  a  diameter  of  about  nine  miles.  Stations  would 
be  provided  on  each  at  points  appropriate  to  the  requirements  of  the 
neighbourhood  under-run ;  but  especial  care  should  be  bestowed  upon 
the  position  of  the  stations  of  intercommunication  with  existing  above- 

*  The  punctuated  circles  show  zones  having  a  radius  of  one,  two,  three,  and 
four  miles  respectively  from  Finsbiuy  Circus. 
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ground  railways,  the  termini  and  junctions  of  which  would  be  conneeted 
by  electric  lifts  with  the  underground  stations. 

The  three-mile  diameter  circular  tunnel  (commencing  at  the  souith 
and  travelling  with  the  hands  of  the  clock)  would  be  provided,  amongst 
others,  with  stations  at :  ^ 

London  Bridge,  connecting  by  lift  with  the  terminus  L.B.S.C.  Railway; 
terminus  S.-E.  and  C.  Railway;  also  South  London  Electric  Railway 
(the  circle  would  be  deviated  to  obtain  this). 

Waterloo,  connecting  by  lift  with  the  terminus  L.S.-W.  Railway  ;  also 
Waterloo  and  Bank  Electric  Railway. 

Charing  Cross,  connecting  by  lift  with  the  terminus  S.-E.  and  C.  Railw^ay  ; 
also  Metropolitan  and  District  Underground  Railways ;  also  Baker 
Street  and  Waterloo  Electric  Railways. 

King’s  Cross,  connecting  by  lift  with  the  terminus  Midland  Railway ; 
terminus  G.N.  Railway  ;  also  Metropolitan  Railway  ;  also  Electric  Tuibe 
Railways. 

Dalston,  connecting  by  lift  with  the  junction  North  London  and  (5.  E. 
Railways. 

London  Fields,  connecting  by  lift  with  the  junction  G.E.  Railway. 

Bethnal  Green,  connecting  by  lift  with  the  G.E.  Railway. 

Stepney,  connecting  by  lift  with  the  junction  G.E.  main  line. 

Bermondsey,  connecting  by  lift  with  the  L.B.S.C.  Railway  and  S.-E.  a.nd 
C.  Railway. 

The  circular  tunnel,  having  a  mean  diameter  of  about  nine  miles, 
would  be  provided,  amongst  others,  with  stations  at  : 

Dulwich,  connecting  with  junction  (Herne  Hill),  S.-E.  and  C.  Railway. 
Clapham  Junction,  connecting  with  L.S.-W.  and  L.B.S.C.  Railways. 

Earl’s  Court,  connecting  with  Metropolitan  and  District  Railways  ;  aUso 
Brompton  and  Great  Northern  Electric  Railways. 

Westbourne  Park,  connecting  with  G.W.  Railway. 

St.  John’s  Wood,  connecting  with  Metropolitan  and  Gt.  Central  Railways. 
Kilburn  (Finchley  Road),  connecting  with  L.N.-W.  Railway  (main  line)  a.nd 
Midland  Railway  (main  line). 

Hampstead,  connecting  with  Midland  Railway  (main  line),  L.N.-W.  (rniain 
line),  also  Great  Central  Railway  (main  line). 

Highgate,  connecting  with  G.N.  Railway. 

Crouch  End,  connecting  with  G.N.  Railway  and  Midland  Railway. 

Hornsey,  connecting  with  G.N.  Railway. 

Tottenham,  connecting  with  Midland  and  G.E.  Railways. 

Leyton,  connecting  with  G.E.  Railway. 

Stratford,  connecting  with  junction  G.E.  Railway  (main  line). 

West  Ham,  connecting  with  District  Raihvay  and  G.E.  Railway. 
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Plaistow.  connecting  with  L.T.  and  S.  and  G.E.  Railways. 

Canning  Town,  connecting  with  G.E.  Railway,  North  Woolwich,  etc. 
Victoria  Docks,  East  India  Docks,  West  India  Docks,  would  connect  with 
Blackwall  Railway,  G.E.  Railway,  etc. 

Millwall  Docks,  connecting  with  G.E.  Railway  and  Greenwich  Ferry. 
Greenwich,  would  connect  with  North  Kent  and  Mid  Kent  Lines,  S. -E.  Rail¬ 
way,  also  L.C.D.  Railway  system. 

New  Cross,  would  connect  with  L.B.S.C.  Railway,  also  S.-E.  and  C.  Rail¬ 
way. 

Nunhead  Junction,  would  connect  with  S.-E.  and  C.  Railway,  also  Crystal 
Palace  and  Lewisham  branches. 

The  overground  railway,  or  tyre,  would  have  a  mean  diameter  of 
about  thirteen  miles,  and,  amongst  others,  would  have  stations  at : 

Willesden  Junction,  connecting  with  L.N.-W.  Railway  (main  line). 
Child’s  Hill,  connecting  with  Midland  Railway  (main  line). 

Southgate,  connecting  with  N.L.  and  Great  Northern  Railway  (main 
line). 

Edmonton,  connecting  with  G.E.  Railway. 

Chapel  End,  connecting  with  G.E.  Railw’ay. 

Snaresbrook,  connecting  with  G.E.  Railway. 

Ilford,  connecting  with  G.E.  Railway. 

Woolwich,  connecting  with  S.-E.  Railway. 

Kidbrooke,  connecting  with  S.-E.  Railway. 

Hither  Green,  connecting  with  S.-E.  Railway. 

Catford,  connecting  with  S.-E.  Railway. 

Lewisham  Junction,  connecting  with  S.-E.  and  C.  Railway. 

Sydenham  Hill,  connecting  with  L.C.D.  Railway. 

Crystal  Palace,  connecting  with  L.C.D.  Railway. 

Streatham,  connecting  with  L.B.S.C.  Railway. 

Earlsfield,  connecting  with  L.S.-W.  Railway. 

Putney,  connecting  with  L.S.-W.  Railway  and  District  Railway. 
Hammersmith,  connecting  with  District  Railway. 

Wormwood  Scrubs,  connecting  with  G.W.  Railway  (main  line). 
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Diagram  showing  Subterranean  Railways— Present  and 
Prospective — of  London. 

This  diagram  will  serve  to  show  the  disjointed  and  chaotic  effect  of 
want  of  organization  in  regard  to  railway  intercommunication  in  the 
Metropolis.  It  depicts  the  state  of  things  which  will  exist  in  five  or 
seven  years’  time,  when  millions  will  have  been  spent  and  a  great 
mileage  constructed.  Yet  there  will  be  no  properly  systematized 
means  of  intercommunication. 
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Central  London. 

Proposed  extension  of  Central  London. 

City  and  Sox^th  London. 

Sanctioned  extension  of  City  and  South  London. 
Bank  to  Waterloo. 

Great  Northern  and  City. 

Great  Northern,  Piccadilly,  and  Brompton. 

Branch  from  King’s  Cross  to  Aldwych. 

Branch  from  Piccadilly  Circus  to  British  Museum. 
Baker  Street  and  Waterloo. 

Extension  sanctioned  to  London  Bridge. 

Extension  sanctioned  to  Lambeth  and  Vauxhall. 
Hampstead,  Euston,  and  Charing  Cross. 

Branch  to  Highgate  Archway. 

Sanctioned  extension  to  Edgware. 

North-West  London. 

Proposed  extension  to  Victoria. 

Proposed  extension  to  Clapham  Junction. 

Deep  Level  Metropolitan. 

Euston,  King’s  Cross,  and  Angel. 

City  and  North-East  Suburban. 

City  and  Crystal  Palace. 
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Diagram  showing  Subterranean  Railways — Present  and  Prospective — of  London. 
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APPENDIX  III.  TO  CHAPTER  VIL 

NOTE  ON  THE  RULE  OF  THE  FOOTWAY. 


Travel  by  road — strange  though  it  may  appear — is  far  more 
dangerous  than  travel  by  rail ;  nevertheless,  the  dangers  of  the 
road  are  incomparably  less  than  the  dangers  of  our  streets. 
Street  dangers,  however,  may  be  materially  reduced  by  sys¬ 
tematic  control.  In  regard  to  a  new  city,  therefore,  apposite 
regulations  should  be  drawn  up  and  enforced  from  the  first,  for 
then  no  annoyance  from  compliance  would  be  experienced,  nor 
would  anything  have  to  be  unlearned. 

The  point  I  desire  to  touch  upon  is  the  rule  of  the  footway. 
From  time  immemorial  a  fashion  has  obtained  as  to  the  manner 
of  conducting  horses — and  at  a  later  date  vehicles — upon  high¬ 
ways,  this  having  come  to  be  known  as  ‘  the  rule  of  the  road.’ 
Yet,  strange  though  it  may  appear,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
our  centres  of  trade  and  commerce  have  grown  to  such  Antsean 
proportions,  little  has  been  done  in  regard  to  the  establishment 
of  a  like  rule  respecting  pedestrian  traffic.  The  theory  has  been 
advanced  that  the  rule  of  keeping  to  the  ‘  near  ’  or  left  side  of 
the  road,  and  of  passing  overtaken  vehicles  on  their  ‘off’  side, 
originated  in  the  solicitude  evinced  by  our  ancestral  cavaliers  for 
the  riding-habits  of  their  fair  equestriennes.  This  would  appear 
probable,  as  also  would  a  still  more  important  consideration, 
namely,  that  a  knight  on  the  near  side  of  his  ‘  faire  ladye  ’  would 
be  in  the  worst  position  for  affording  her  protection ;  he  would 
therefore  have  ridden  upon  her  right  hand,  in  order  that  his 
lance-arm  might  be  free.  In  regard  to  pedestrians,  much  the 
same  would  have  obtained.  In  the  Middle  Ages  every  gentleman 
wore  a  sword  buckled  on  his  left  side ;  in  addition  to  this  many 
wore  a  dagger,  which  was  usually  sheathed  in  the  right  side  of 
the  belt.  Obviously,  a  man  wishing  to  take  another  unawares 
in  passing  would  pass  on  the  left,  so  as  to  conveniently  and  the 
more  rapidly  draw  and  use  his  dagger.  For  this  reason  it  was 
considered  the  very  worst  of  bad  form  to  pass  another  by  the 
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Isft,  and  the  practice  has  survived  to  this  day.  These  theories 
are,  however,  only  borne  out  in  practice  in  Great  Britain  and,  I 
believe,  Bohemia.  Thus,  both  upon  the  Continent  and  in  the 
United  States  the  rule  is  the  reverse  of  ours.  These  rules  con¬ 
cerning  the  road  are  now  so  firmly  established  that  they  could 
not  be  altered,  even  if  any  valid  reasons  existed  for  a  modification, 
and  I  am  not  aware  of  any. 

With  regard  to  a  rule  for  pedestrians,  it  would  certainly  con¬ 
duce  to  urban  convenience  if  such  a  rule  were  enforced,  especially  j 
in  large  towns.  Such  rule,  however,  should  be  inaugurated  after 
careful  reflection  as  to  its  appositeness  relatively  to  the  already 
established  rule  of  the  road.  What  little  has  been  done  in  regard  ' 
to  the  systematic  regulation  of  urban  pedestrian  traffic  has  been 
by  the  display  of  a  notice-board  requesting  pedestrians  to  ‘  keep 
to  the  right.’  Now,  I  venture  to  suggest  that  this  being  ‘  right  ’ 
is  wrong.  In  support  of  this  many  considerations  could  be 
brought  to  bear ;  I  will  mention  one  or  two,  from  the  conviction 
of  the  fact  that  it  is  a  matter  well  worthy  of  careful  consideration, 
and  that  the  judicious  agreement  and  inauguration  of  a  suitable 
rule  should  be  forthwith  carried  out.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  our  streets  and  highways  will  in  the  near  future  be  far 
more  extensively  made  use  of  both  by  muscularly-propelled  and 
mechanically -propelled  vehicles.  Therefore  the  establishment  of 
an  efficient  regulation  may  be  fraught  with  considerable  public 
advantage  hereafter.  If  careful  consideration  be  given  to  the 
matter,  I  am  persuaded  that  a  unanimity  of  opinion  will  result 
in  favour  of  a  common  rule — that  is  to  say,  that  the  rule  for  vehicular 
should  also  hold  good  for  pedestrian  traffic. 

As  to  reasons  for  this,  I  would  say — First :  Seeing  that  use 
is  said  to  be  ‘  second  nature,’  it  comes  natural  to  those  accustomed 
to  ride  horses  or  drive  vehicles  to  give  way  by  keeping  to  the 
left.  Why,  then,  put  a  large  section  of  the  public  to  the  necessity 
of  altering  this  predisposition,  and  remembering  to  do  that  which 
is  strange  to  them  and  diametrically  opposed,  on  dismounting  ! 

Secondly  :  The  number  of  cyclists,  both  male  and  female,  now 
using  our  highways  is  enormous.  These,  from  the  daily  exercise 
of  this  rule,  naturally  find  it  most  convenient  to  give  place  to 
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both  approaching  vehicles  and  pedestrians  by  keeping  to  their 
‘  near  side.’  In  this  relation  it  would  appear  high  time  that  the 
statement  be  publicly  made  that  cyclists  are  amenable  to  the 
same  rule  of  the  road  as  horse-drawn — and,  indeed,  horseless — 
vehicles,  when  we  find  a  judge  asking  counsel  if  such  a  rule 
existed.  A  judge  recently  thus  interrogated  counsel :  ‘  Is  the 
rule  of  the  road  applicable  to  cyclists'?  They  seem  to  ride  in 
and  out  among  the  other  traffic,  and  to  get  through  as  best  they 
can.  Is  the  ordinary  rule  of  the  road  applicable  to  them  1’  A 
universal  rule  is  badly  wanted  in  our  large  towns,  and  if  it  be 
important  for  pedestrian  traffic,  what  is  to  be  said  of  combined 
vehicular  and  pedestrian  traffic  % 

Let  us  take  the  case  of  what  happens  every  hour  of  the  day — a 
motor- carriage  proceeding  along  a  country  road  and  being  met  by 
a  pedestrian.  Supposing  both  to  be  in  the  centre  of  the  road,  how 
is  the  driver  of  the  vehicle  to  know  what  the  pedestrian  will  do  % 
If  he  (the  pedestrian)  is  to  follow  the  rule  it  has  recently  been 
attempted  to  establish  by  going  to  the  rigM^  he  will  obviously 
walk  right  into  the  teeth  of  danger,  for  it  is  the  driver’s  dutij  to 
keep  to  his  left.  Assuming  the  driver  to  observe  in  ample  time 
the  movement  according  to  rule  of  the  pedestrian,  and  he  give  way 
by  going  to  his  ‘  off  side,  ’  he  not  only  does  that  which  is  wrong, 
but  he  exposes  his  vehicle  to  danger  by  getting  in  front  of  an 
approaching  vehicle  keeping  to  its  proper  side  of  the  road. 

Thirdly :  Another  important  point  is  that  of  a  pedestrian 
stepping  off  the  kerb  in  front  of  a  noiseless  vehicle,  such  as  a 
cycle.  If  pedestrians  are  to  ‘keep  to  che  right, ^  of  course  acci¬ 
dents  from  this  cause  must  occur.  If,  however,  they  follow  the 
vehicular  rule,  it  is  obvious  that  invariably  the  pedestrian  nearest 
the  kerb  will  proceed  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  vehicular 
traffic,  and  consequently  will  be  able  to  see  all  vehicles  approach¬ 
ing.  The  danger  to  pedestrians  in  regard  to  stepping  in  front  of 
cycles  or  other  rubber-tired  vehicles  is  not  only  apparent,  but 
real.  In  a  recent  case  where  a  cyclist  was  fined  for  colliding 
with  a  pedestrian  whose  back  had  been  towards  him,  and  who 
stepped  off  the  path  in  front  of  the  approaching  cycle,  the 
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aggrieved  cyclist  cogently  asked  the  magistrate  how  he  was  to 
know  the  pedestrian  was  about  to  step  off  the  path.  To  this  the 
magistrate  replied,  ‘  You  must  ring  your  bell  in  case  a  person 
should  wish  to  step  into  the  road,’  From  this  it  would  appear 
that  because  certain  municipalities  have  thought  fit,  without 
mature  consideration,  to  endeavour  to  establish  a  rule  that  pedes¬ 
trians  should  ‘  keep  to  the  right,’  it  is  necessary  cyclists  should 
be  put  to  the  trouble,  and  the  public  to  the  annoyance,  of  con¬ 
stantly  ringing  bells.  Now,  what  I  have  said  concerning  country 
roads  holds  good,  and  in  far  more  pronounced  degree  in  regard 
to  streets.  For  example,  the  great  noise  of  urban  traffic  drowns 
the  noise  of  individual  vehicles,  and  hence  what  applies  to  the 
silently-moving  bicycle  on  the  country  road  also  applies  to  the 
pneumatically-tired  motor  and  the  rubber-tired  brougham  in 
towns.  Again — as  happens  every  few  minutes  of  the  day — with 
persons  in  a  hurry  stepping  off  a  path  in  order  to  pass  more 
leisurely  progressing  pedestrians,  with  the  erroneous  system  of 
keeping  to  the  right,  the  person  stepping  into  the  roadway  must 
perforce  have  his  back  towards  the  on-coming  vehicular  traffic. 

One  disadvantage  alone  occurs  to  me  in  reference  to  the  use  of 
a  particular  side  of  the  footway,  inasmuch  as  our  fair  ones  would 
be  put  to  the  slight  inconvenience  of  having,  during  their  pere¬ 
grinations  in  inspecting  the  commodities  displayed  in  shop- 
windows,  to  walk  in  a  given  direction.  This  slight  constraint, 
however,  they  should  gracefully  concede  in  view  of  the  extensive 
use  made  of  the  roadways  by  lady  cyclists,  and  the  consideration 
shown  them  by  drivers  of  vehicles. 

Much  more  might  be  said  upon  the  subject,  but  I  trust  the 
foregoing  may  suffice  to  draw  the  attention  of  city  organizers 
and  County  Councillors  to  it,  and,  moreover,  to  convince  them 
that  the  pedestrian  rule  should  he  identical  with  that  for  vehicles.  If 
two  rules  are  to  exist,  then  the  paradox  referred  to  in  the  lines, 

‘  The  rule  of  the  road  is  a  paradox  quite  : 

In  driving  your  carriage  along, 

If  you  go  to  the  left  you  are  sure  to  go  right, 

If  you  go  to  the  right  you  go  wrong,’ 

will  become  still  more  pronounced,  and  one  may  be  excused  if 
puzzled. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

GARDEN  CITIES  IN  THEIR  RELATION  TO 
AGRICULTURE 

‘  In  rural  occupations  there  is  nothing  mean  and  debasing.  It 
leads  a  man  forth  amongst  scenes  of  natural  grandeur  and 
beauty ;  it  leaves  him  to  the  workings  of  his  own  mind,  operated 
upon  by  the  purest  and  most  elevating  of  external  influences. 
Such  a  man  may  be  simple  and  rough,  but  he  cannot  be  vulgar. 
The  man  of  refinement,  therefore,  finds  nothing  revolting  in 
an  intercourse  with  the  lower  orders  in  rural  life  as  he  does 
when  he  casually  mingles  with  the  lower  orders  of  cities.’ — 
Washington  Irving. 

Axiomatically,  any  measure  having  the  effect  of 
fostering  and  increasing  that  most  ancient  and  most 
important  industry  Agriculture  must  per  se  be  a 
measure  of  National  importance.  This  is  an  axiom 
applicable  to  all  countries.  In  regard  to  the  British 
Isles,  however  —  in  dealing  with  problems  having 
for  their  object  either  the  amelioration  or  extension 
of  the  industry — more  thought  than  is  necessary 
elsewhere  should  be  bestowed  upon  the  particular 
branch  of  Agriculture  to  which  it  is  wisest  to 
devote  attention  and  effort.  This  necessity  arises 
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from  various  conditions,  favourable  or  unfavourable, 
existing  as  characteristics  of  the  British  Isles.  Of  | 
these  may  be  mentioned  such  points  as  (a)  our  in¬ 
ability  to  provide  for  the  whole  of  our  wants ;  (b)  \ 
the  cost  to  ourselves  in  otherwise  fulfilling  them  ; 

(c)  our  restricted  acreage  ;  (d)  our  excessive  rainfall 
and  the  absence  of  sunshine ;  (e)  the  uncertainty  of 
our  climate.  In  regard  to  the  first,  seeing  that  we  are 
only  able  to  feed  ourselves  but  partially,  it  is  clearly 
obvious  we  should  bestow  our  attention  upon  that 
branch  at  present  costing  us  most  dearly.  To  ascer¬ 
tain  what  this  branch  may  be,  one  must  have 
recourse  to  statistics  bearing  upon  the  subject.  I 
have  here  only  entered  upon  those  I  think  necessary 
to  elucidate  the  points  I  desire  to  touch  upon. 

At  the  very  outset  our  thoughts  inevitably 
turn  to  the  ‘  staff  of  life,’  and  lead  us  to  consider 
ways  and  means  of  increasing  the  volume  of  wheat 
grown  by  ourselves  with  the  collateral  advantages 
of  improving  the  condition  of  the  agricultural 
labourer  and  providing  for  tbe  employment  of  larger 
numbers  of  these  national  wealth-producing  units. 

If,  however,  we  look  somewhat  more  deeply  into 
the  problem,  one  is  forced  to  admit  that  this  is  not 
the  most  prudent  manner  of  attacking  it.  Before, 
therefore,  venturing  upon  anything  in  the  nature 
of  suggestions,  it  will  be  advisable  to  make  this 
clear  to  ourselves.  Although  my  object  is  to  trace 
and  define  the  effect  readjustment  of  production  ^ 
would  have  upon  our  islands,  and  primarily  to  limit 
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the  benefits  to  ourselves,  I  feel  there  is  only  one 
proper  method  of  viewing  the  matter,  and  that  is 
to  look  upon  the  British  Empire  as  part  and  parcel 
of  the  British  Isles,  and  each  as  a  branch  of  one 
great  family — concrete  and  interdependent.  It  is 
beyond  question  that  Great  Britain  has  now  arrived 
at  that  epoch  when  it  behoves  every  patriotic  son 
to  learn  ‘tO  think  Imperially ’—admonition  of 
untold  potency  recently  uttered  hy  one  of  her 
greatest  patriots. 

I  would  ask  my  readers  to  do  this  and  to  take 
the  above-mentioned  view  in  reading  my  remarks, 
because  both  arguments  and  calculations  are 
materially  influenced  by  it.  It  is  clear  that  if 
our  Empire  he  looked  upon  as  one  great  com¬ 
mercial  firm  composed  of  various  departments  and 
a  number  of  branch  establishments,  a  scheme  of 
interworking  may  he  devised,  culminating  in  an 
all-round  profit  to  the  firm  and  such  as  could  not 
he  worked  out  if  the  branch  establishments — in  this 
case  our  colonies — were  considered  as  apart  from 
ourselves.  A  moment’s  thought  will  serve  to  show 
that  in  regard  to  such  an  aggregated  whole  it  might 
be  to  its  advantage  for  one  branch  to  desist  from 
the  production  of  a  specific  commodity  and  to  en¬ 
trust  its  cultivation  to  another.  If  the  reader  will 
be  good  enough  to  look  upon  our  subject  from  this 
point  of  view,  then  I  feel  that  possibly  he  may, 
with  me,  cease  to  deplore  certain  facts  we  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  deploring ;  to  appreciate,  moreover, 
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that  we,  in  striving  to  continue  with  certain  branches 
of  agriculture  for  which  our  climate  and  conditions 
are  not  propitious,  may  have  been  striving  in  an 
ill-advised  direction. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  analyze  this  view  in  regard  ^ 
to  the  product  first  touched  upon — viz.,  wheat.  :] 
Primci  facie,  nothing  could  be  more  deplorable  than  ; 
the  fact  that  the  result  of  half  a  century  of  British 
farming  has  been  to  allow  our  acreage  of  land  under 
wheat  cultivation  to  fall  to  little  more  than  a  third  \ 
of  what  it  was  when  our  population  amounted  to 
little  more  than  one-half  of  its  present  number.  If, 
however,  as  I  suggest,  we  look  upon  our  home 
lands  and  those  of  our  colonies  as  one  great  farm, 
engaged  in  the  production  of  food  for  one  great 
Empire,  then  a  little  thought  will  serve  to  show  us 
that  that  which  appears  to  be  a  loss  is,  as  a  m^atter 
of  fact,  a  financial  gain.  To  comprehend  this  we 
have  only  to  consider  the  magnitude  of  the  bills  v^e 
pay  for  bread,  vegetables,  and  meat  respectively  in 
regard  to  such  of  these  edibles  as  we  are  ourselves 
incapable  of  rearing  upon  that  small  portion  of  the 
vast  farm  comprised  within  the  British  Islands. 

In  regard  to  the  first  item  (wheat),  we  fulfil  our 
requirements  in  respect  to  this  edible  alone  at  an 
annual  expense  of  £47,250,000.  Of  this  amount 
we  pay  to  the  foreigner  the  enormous  sum  of  i 
£28,000,000,  but  to  our  colonies  only  £8,750,000;  I 
whilst  the  value  of  the  wheat  raised  within  the 
British  Isles  is  but  £10,500,000. 
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Thus  we  see  that  if  we  ceased  to  grow  wheat 
entirely  we  should  only  increase  our  extraneous 
indebtedness  by  a  matter  of  about  20  per  cent, 
(in  actual  figures  22|-  per  cent.).  But,  and  this  is 
the  important  point  we  must  not  for  a  moment 
lose  sight  of,  wheat  -  growing  is  not  a  profitable 
occupation  for  the  British  farmer,  nor  is  it  that 
capable  of  afibrding  the  greatest  amount  of  employ¬ 
ment  to  our  labourers.  Therefore,  continuing  for 
the  moment  to  deal  with  our  subject  in  a  purely 
business-like  spirit,  these  facts  at  once  show  that 
the  firm  should  delegate  the  production  of  this 
commodity  to  one  of  its  branch  houses. 

Obviously,  the  next  point  to  determine  is,  to  what 
extent  would  the  British  farmer  be  benefited  by 
substituting  for  wheat-growing  another  branch  of 
agriculture  for  which  our  climate  is  better  suited  ? 
Our  sustenance  may  conveniently  be  taken  to  be  com¬ 
prised  under  four  heads — bread,  meat,  vegetables, 
and  fruit.  .  We  are,  therefore,  brought  to  consider 
the  magnitude  of  the  other  three  bills.  We  will 
take  that  for  our  vegetables.  Unfortunately  data 
such  as  would  enable  us  to  ascertain  the  value  of 
our  home-raised  vegetables  does  not  exist ;  but 
this,  unhappily,  we  do  know — that  Dame  Britannia 
every  year  has  to  write  a  cheque  of  no  less  than 
£5,465,881  for  vegetables  and  fruit  sent  in  to  her 
from  abroad.  Now,  to  grow  the  fifth  part  of  the 
wheat  we  consume  we  still  have  under  cultivation 
1,701,000  acres;  moreover,  the  return  from  their 
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cultivation  is  of  the  most  unsatisfactory  nature  ; 
moreover,  as  our  agriculturists  inform  us,  none  of 
the  paltry  return  is  attributable  to  wheat-growing 
per  se.  It  is  sufficiently  obvious,  therefore,  that  if 
these  1,701,000  acres  of  land — especially  if  they 
formed  broad  girdles  around  Garden  Cities — were 
no  longer  used  for  wheat-growing,  but  for  the 
supply  of  the  Jive  and  a  half  million  pounds  worth 
of  vegetables  and  fruit  required  by  us,  then  this 
enormous  sum  would  pass  through  the  hands  of  the 
British  farmer,  instead  of  passing  into  the  pockets 
of  the  foreign  agriculturist. 

But  the  point  may  be  raised  that  this  acreage 
would  be  in  excess  of  that  required  for  the  supply 
of  fruit  and  vegetables,  the  two  commodities  under 
consideration.  This  therefore  leads  us  to  inquire 
into  the  amount  of  that  proportion  of  our  dairy- 
produce  bill  we  are  forced  to  pay  annually  to 
foreign  countries.  The  magnitude  of  this  bill,  again, 
is  vastly  surprising,  especially  when  one  considers 
how  perishable  are  the  commodities  involved  and 


the  difficulty  of  getting  them  delivered  fresh  from 

abroad,  for  it  amounts  to  no 

less  a  sum  than 

£27,139,413.*  The  total  sum 

paid  by  us  to 

*  This  amount  is  made  up  as  follows  ; 

Butter 

..  £17,992,404 

Cheese 

1,978,981 

Eggs . 

6,099,418 

Milk . 

6,224 

Cream 

27,386 

Poultry  and  game  ... 

1,036,000 

£27,139,413 
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foreigners  for  vegetables,  fruit,  and  dairy  produce 
is  no  less  than  £32,605,294,  or  more  than  three 
tunes  the  total  value  of  our  home-grown  wheat. 

It  is  clear  that  the  execution  of  this  gigantic  order 
by  our  own  farmers  would  result  in  the  putting 
under  market-garden  and  dairy-farm  cultivation  of 
a  vast  number  of  acres  of  land,  the  profitable  use  of 
further  capital  in  agriculture,  and  the  employment 
of  a  small  army  of  cultivative  artisans.  I  speak 
of  them  advisedly  as  ‘  artisans,’  rather  than  as 
‘  labourers,’  because  the  day  must  soon  arrive — ought, 
indeed,  to  have  arrived — when  the  cultivator  of  the 
soil  shall  be  a  skilled  artisan— a  status  to  which  he 
has  already  attained  elsewhere.  It  would,  perhaps, 
be  as  well  to  refrain  from  any  calculation  of  the 
actual  acreage  that  would  be  entailed,  because, 
unhappily,  the  acreage  necessary  for  the  British 
agriculturalist  is  greater  than  that  required  by  his 
foreign  competitors,  who  have  exercised,  and  now 
reap  the  reward  of,  their  prescience  in  regard  to  the 
value  of  the  application  of  science  to  the  land.  We 
have  no  need  of  calculations  to  prove  that  many 
thousands  of  acres  of  land  are  to-day  tilled  and 


Tin’s  amonnt  is  exclusive  of  the  eight  and  a  quarter  million  pounds 
worth  of  Colonial  dairy  produce.  I  have  also  purposely  taken 
no  account  of  the  two  and  a  half  millions  for  vegetables  and  fruit 
received  by  us  from  the  Channel  Islands  and  other  colonies, 
whilst  all  fruits  and  vegetables — such  as  cannot  be  appropriately 
grown  by  us  in  the  open  air — have  also  not  been  taken  into 
consideration. 
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profitably  utilized  abroad  in  fulfilment  of  our 
requirements,  which  cultivated  acreage  would  be 
transferred  to  the  face  of  our  own  islands  were  we 
to  supply  for  ourselves  a  greater  proportion  of  our 
vegetable  and  dairy  produce  needs. 

So  much,  therefore,  for  points  a  and  5.*  As  to  c, 
the  fact  that  our  acreage  is  restricted  serves  only  to 
emphasize  the  necessity  for  the  more  profitable 
employment  of  such  as  we  are  possessed  of.  As  to 
(d),  excess  of  rainfall  and  absence  of  sunshine,  these, 
whilst  being  matters  of  vital  importance  in  regard 
to  cereal  crops,  are  to  a  far  greater  degree  negligible 
in  connection  with  vegetable  growing  and  dairy¬ 
farming  ;  whilst  in  respect  to  the  last,  uncertainty 
of  our  climate,  this  should  but  direct  our  attention 
more  earnestly  to  intensive  culture,  a  form  of  agricul¬ 
ture  to  be  found,  unfortunately,  in  a  far  more  advanced 
state  elsewhere  than  in  Great  Britain,  and  upon 
which  I  venture  very  briefly  to  touch  in  the  appendix 
to  this  chapter. 

Such  a  readjustment  of  agricultural  production, 
looked  at  from  the  purely  business  standpoint, 
would  be  redolent  of  financial  advantages  :  but  from 
the  point  of  view  of  national  security  it  presents  a 
disadvantage.  Tf,  however,  we  reflect  upon  this 
point,  we  shall  find  it  to  be  of  far  smaller  moment 
than  at  first  sight  it  would  appear.  We  have  to 
ask  ourselves  how  long  in  case  of  war  could  we 
supply  ourselves  with  corn  under  normal  conditions  ? 

*  See  p.  1204. 
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The  reply  is  sufficiently  unsatisfactory,  for  our 
annual  yield  of  wheat  would  but  support  us  for 
about  three  months.  A  good  deal  has  been  said 
lately  about  the  necessity  for  providing  national 
granaries.  Now,  it  is  obvious,  in  this  respect,  that 
the  disadvantage  I  refer  to  would  not  go  beyond  the 
necessity  of  increasing  the  size  of  such  granaries  to 
the  extent  of  storing  an  additional  amount  equal  to 
that  of  one  year’s  crop.  But  the  fact  appears  to 
have  been  largely  overlooked  that  the  provision  of 
such  granaries  would  not  obviate  the  necessity  of 
keeping  up  a  navy  of  appropriate  magnitude  for  the 
safe  convoy  of  corn  from  one  part  of  the  Empire  farm 
to  another,  more  especially  our  own  little  islands. 
For  our  navy  we  must  keep  up,  its  raison  d'etre  lying 
quite  outside  the  subject  we  are  now  considering. 
On  a  priori  grounds,  therefore,  instead  of  entering 
upon  enormous  expenditure  in  respect  of  national 
granaries,  it  would  be  far  more  prudent  to  spend 
money  in  additions  to  the  navy,  and  instead  of 
having  to  face  a  huge  annual  outlay  in  the  former 
regard — represented  by  the  interest  of  money  so 
expended,  and  which  in  equity  should  be  debited 
to  the  cost  of  wheat,  thus,  from  the  national  point 
of  view,  increasing  the  cost  of  bread — we  should 
obtain  better  value  for  our  money  in  expending  it 
upon  the  upkeep  of  a  navy  of  increased  strength, 
the  expense  of  which  could  justly  be  otherwise 
debited.  Better  to  do  business  with  our  own 
‘  branch  houses^  whose  fighting  material  would 
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be  at  our  disposal  in  time  of  need,  than  with  | 
competitors  whose  armaments  would  be  directed  | 
against  us.  | 

Continuing  to  view  our  subject  as  affecting  the  j 
interests  of  a  great  business  house,  a  glance  at  the  j 
figures  brings  out  another  most  unsatisfactory  point, 
for  we  observe  that  whilst  we  send  orders  to  our 
own  branches  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  only 
£8,750,000,  we  purchase  wheat  from  foreigners  to 
the  enormous  figure  of  £28,000,000.*  What,  we 
surely  should  ask,  would  the  directors  of  a  busi¬ 
ness  concern  do  upon  disclosure  to  them  of  such 
trading  ratios  ?  There  can  be  but  one  reply.  They 
would  proceed  to  recast  their  business  arrangements 
in  suchwise  that  more  of  their  needs  should  be 
supplied  by  their  own  departments.  Such  a  re¬ 
adjustment,  current  events  would  seem  to  indicate, 
will  have  to  be  entered  upon  in  regard  to  our 
national  trading  in  connection  with  the  subject  now 
under  consideration.  If  the  view  be  taken— and  in 
view  of  the  foregoing  remarks  it  might  be  a  very 
wise  one — that  the  amount  of  our  home-grown 
wheat  should  be  increased,  then  it  is  obvious  the 
readjustment  must  be  such  that  wheat-growing 
shall  become  a  profit-earning  occupation  for  our 
home  farmers. 

Here  we  at  once  become  confronted  with  a 
problem  very  difficult  of  solution.  The  readiest  ] 


*  Nearly  three  times  what  we  ourselves  grow. 
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means  of  converting  a  losing  operation  into  a  profit¬ 
earning  occupation  is  to  increase  the  selling  price  of 
the  entity  produced,  but  in  the  case  before  us,  ex 
necessitate  rei,  the  rise  in  price  of  one  product  must 
not  entail  the  rise  in  price  of  another  manufactured 
from  it — practically  a  non  possumus  in  ordinary 
industrial  processes,  unless  the  conversion  be  of  such 
nature  that  some  bye-product  results  which  more 
than  balances  the  loss.  Nevertheless,  it  is  probable 
solutions  will  be  forthcoming  when  they  are  called 
for,  and  it  might  be  interesting  to  indicate  one 
such  :  Suppose  that  an  import  tax,  with  preferential 
treatment  to  our  Colonies,  should  be  put  upon 
wheat,  in  order  to  raise  its  price  to  that  at  which  it 
would  become  a  profit-earning  entity  for  the  British 
farmer — instead  of  a  losing  one,  as  at  present — and 
that  from  the  revenue  thus  obtained  bread-making 
should  be  subsidized  just  to  the  extent  necessary  to 
prevent  any  rise  in  its  price,  the  deficit  being  made 
good  out  of  taxation  of  other  imported  manu¬ 
factured  goods,  in  regard  to  which  we  at  present 
have  to  submit  to  most  unfair  treatment,  as,  for 
example,  American  and  German  machinery,  which 
is  frequently  ‘  dumped  down  ’  into  our  country  at 
less  than  its  cost  price,  whilst  upon  our  machinery 
going  into  America  or  Germany  an  enormously  high 
taxation  has  to  be  met. 

Let  us  assume,  for  example,  that  an  import  duty 
of  9s.  per  quarter  is  put  upon  foreign  wheat,  and 
one  of  7s.  upon  Colonial  wheat.  The  revenue 
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obtained  would  be  £11,187,500.  The  expenditure 
in  bread  subsidies  £15,187,500.  The  deficit,  made 
good  from  taxation  of  manufactured  goods,  such  as 
those  to  which  I  have  referred,  £4,000,000. 

This  would  work  out  as  follows : 


Eevenue. 


Foreign  wheat,  80,000,000  cwt.  at  9s.  per  qr. 
Colonial  wheat,  25,000,000  cwt.  at  7s.  per  qr.  ... 
Subsidy  to  bread  (paid  from  taxation  upon  manu¬ 
factured  imports) 

Total  . . . 


£9,000,000 

2,187,500 

4,000,000 

£15,187,500 


Expenditure. 


Increased  cost  upon  total  consumption  (135,000,000 
cwt.  at  9s.  per  qr.) 

Total  . . . 


£15,187,500 

£15,187,500 


The  final  result,  it  will  be  observed,  is  the  price 
of  bread  remaining  the  same;  the  British 

farmer  would  obtain  a  profit  of  £3,375,000,  the 
Colonial  farmer  £625,000  (by  means  of  the  pre¬ 
ferential  treatment),  whilst  the  increase  of  price 
obtainable  from  home-made  machinery  would  make 
our  engineering  works  busy,  and,  at  the.  same  time, 
the  wages  of  the  agricultural  labourer  would  be 
increased.* 

"  The  following  tables  show  at  a  glance  the  result  of  our 
present  system  of  business  relations  : 


Unsa  tisfa ctory  fig  ures 
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Decline  in  Yield  and  Acreage  and  Increase  in  Imports. 


Cereal 

United 

Kingdom 

United 

Kingdom 

Wheat  and 

Available 

for 

Popula- 

Years. 

Wheat 
Crop  Area. 

Wheat  Crop 
(less  Seed). 

Imports. 

Consump¬ 

tion. 

tion. 

1854-55 

Acres. 

Qrs. 

Qrs. 

Qrs. 

4,037 

16,427 

2,983 

19,410 

27,767 

1859-60 

4,020 

12,004 

4,516 

16,520 

28,715 

1864-65 

3,686 

15,180 

5,500 

20,680 

29,700 

1869-70 

3,977 

12,301 

9,921 

22,222 

30,760 

1874-75 

3,822 

12,898 

1,705 

24,603 

33,629 

1879-80 

3,048 

5,047 

6,410 

21,457 

34,388 

1884-85 

2,745 

9,307 

8,001 

27,308 

36,200 

1889-90 

2,545 

8,771 

19,093 

27,864 

38,065 

1894-95 

1,454 

4,373 

25,000 

29,373 

39,600 

1895-96 

1,731 

6,793 

22,693 

29,486 

39,800 

1896-97 

1,693 

6,492 

21,845 

28,337 

40,000 

1897-98 

2,155 

8,754 

22,147 

30,900 

40,337 

1898-99 

2,052 

7,830 

23,263 

31,093 

40,708 

1899-00 

1,845 

7,500 

22,355 

29,855 

41,000 

1900-01 

1,701 

6,000 

24,392 

30,392 

41,300 

Note.— The  OOO’s  are  omitted  throughout  the  table. 


Fall  resulting  from  ‘Free’  Imports  and  Taxed  Exports. 


Area  of  wheat  crop  in  United  Kingdom  in  acres 
Total  wheat  crop  in  United  Kingdom  in  qrs. 

Imported  wheat  and  flour  in  qrs . 

Total  wheat  and  flour  consumed 
Population 

Area  per  head  of  population  in  United  Kingdom 
^rop 

Imports  „  „ 

Total  wheat  consumed  per  head 


1854- 

1900- 

1885. 

1901. 

4,037 

1,701 

16,427 

6,000 

2,983 

24,392 

19,410 

30,392 

27,767 

41,300 

0T81 

0-041 

0-591 

0-145 

0-107 

0-590 

0-698 

0-735 

Now,  if  the  production  in  the  United  Kingdom  of  wheat  had 
proceeded  pari  passu  with  the  increase  of  population  as  well  as 
the  increase  in  consumption  per  capita,  the  figures  for  1900  1901 
ought  to  have  been  : 

VOL.  II. 
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Should 

have 

been 

As 

against 

Area  of  wheat  crop  in  United  Kingdom  in  acres 
Total  wheat  crop  in  United  Kingdom  in  qrs. 
Imported  wheat  and  flour  in  qrs. 

Total  wheat  and  flour  consumed  . 

7,880 

25,727 

4,665 

30,392 

1,701 

6,000 

24.392 

30.392 

The  foregoing  means  to  an  end  is  not  put  forward 
as  a  scheme  of  fiscal  readjustment,  the  object  being 
to  show  that  it  would  be  quite  practicable  to  cause 
wheat  -  growing  to  become  again  a  profit-earning 
occupation  for  the  British  farmer.  From  the  con¬ 
siderations  set  out,  however,  and  taking  the  broader 
view  that  all  argument  should  be  based  upon  the 
welfare  of  the  Empire  as  a  whole,  it  is  clear  that  to 
seek  to  benefit  our  home  agriculture  and  to  provide 
for  the  retention  of  the  home  farm-labourer  by  means 
of  wheat-growfing  is  economically  imperfect.  Other 
and  more  apposite  courses  are  open  to  us.  There 
are,  I  venture  to  suggest,  branches  of  agriculture 
far  better  suited  to  the  climatic  conditions  of  our 
islands  than  wheat-growing  by  means  of  which  the 
now  called-for  change  could  be  wrought.  Change, 
however,  with  us  is  long  in  the  coming,  and  there¬ 
fore  it  might  be  desirable  to  ask  also  if  we  can  do 
nothing  in  amelioration  by  other  means.  The  reply, 
again,  is  that  we  should  look  to  science  in  regard 
to  cericulture,  as  we  are  now,  but  tardily,  com¬ 
mencing  to  do  in  connection  with  other  of  our 
industries.  The  antidote,  just  set  out,  had  as  its 
basis  amelioration  of  trading  conditions  by  the 
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simplest  means — viz.,  the  raising  of  the  selling 
price;  there  is,  of  course,  the  opposite  and  more 
difficult  alternative — reduction  in  cost  of  production. 
The  first  means  which  spring  to  one’s  thoughts  are 
mechanical  means,  but,  seeing  that  these  have 
already  been  brought  to  a  high  degree  of  perfec¬ 
tion,  the  future  would  not  appear  to  promise  great 
things  in  this  connection.  Two  material  modifica¬ 
tions  are  at  least  possible — the  more  extensive 
employment  of  electro-motive  power  and  a  change 
of  method.  I  have  elsewhere  spoken  of  the  sur¬ 
prising  lead  in  regard  to  machinery  production 
within  late  years  taken  by  our  cousins  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  If  one  carefully  analyzes  the 
causes  of  this,  one  finds  it  to  be  due  principally  to 
the  discarding  by  them  of  intermittent  reciprocal 
or  ‘to-and-fro’  motions,  and  their  substitution  by 
continuous  circular  movements.  To-day  we  English 
engineers  are  mere  pupils  of  our  cousins  in  regard 
to  that  important  operation  in  mechanical  engineer¬ 
ing  establishments  known  as  ‘milling’ — the  shaping 
of  metal  into  desired  forms  by  means  of  con¬ 
tinuously  revolving  cutters,  the  very  preparation  of 
which  has  now  become  a  huge  Transatlantic  trade, 
our  reciprocating  machinery,  our  shapers,  slotters, 
planers  becoming  rapidly  cast  aside. 

Now,  from  time  immemorial  the  tillage  of  the 
land  has  been  by  ‘  to-and-fro  ’  movement.  The 
question  to  be  asked  is.  Has  the  time  arrived  for 
a  like  transition  in  regard  to  agriculture  ?  Space 
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prohibits  one’s  entering  upon  the  subject,  but  the 
reader  will  at  once  appreciate  that,  over  and  above 
the  great  loss  of  time  entailed  by  to-and-fro  motion, 
still  greater  disadvantages  arise  in  regard  to  heavy 
prime  cost  of  plant  and  the  extra  labour  required. 
For  example,  in  ploughing  by  steam  two  steam- 
engines  are  required  to  every  plough,  the  one  to 
pull  it  forward,  the  other  to  pull  it  backward ; 
hence  the  efforts  which  are  now  being  successfully 
made  to  produce  locomotive  and  self-contained  motor 
agricultural  implements  through  the  instrumentality 
of  the  recently  invented  ‘petrol  motor.’* 

In  the  illustration  is  shown  a  means  of  carrying 
continuous  circular  cultivation  into  effect  by  means 
of  electricity.  Imagine  upon  the  agricultural  belt  of 
a  Garden  City  a  number  of  tall  posts  being  erected, 
each  furnished  with  a  spar  or  ‘  boom  ’  counter¬ 
balanced  so  as  to  be  capable  of  keeping  taut  a 
cable  conveying  electricity  to  the  electro-mechanical 
cultivator.  It  is  clear  that,  in  a  manner  analogous 
to  the  mode  of  working  in  electric  tramways — but 
without  the  necessity  of  an  overhead  wire — the 
implement,  be  it  plough,  ‘  cultivator,’  harrow,  or 
roller,  could  circumambulate  around  the  power- 
supply  post  over  a  large  area  and  with  great 
efficiency  if  the  fields  were  of  hexagonal  shape.  It 
is,  moreover,  clear  that  if  a  number  of  such  posts 
were  situated  at  approximately  equal  distances  upon 
the  ‘  belt,’  the  electro-mechanical  cultivators  could 

See  ‘  Horseless  Road  Locomotion,’  by  the  Author. 
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pass  from  one  farm  to  another,  making  the  tour  of 
the  entire  agricultural  girdle. 

Then  there  is  the  further  means  open  to  us  of 
applying  science  to  growth.  Grain  has  been  sown 
and  reaped  in  all  countries  and  in  all  centuries,  and 
the  methods  have  varied  but  very  slightly  the  one 
from  the  other.  When  the  means  of  transport 
were  meagre  the  agriculturist  could  command  his 
own  price,  therefore  the  people  fed  in  the  good 
years  and  starved  in  the  bad  ones ;  but  railways 
and  steamships  have  entirely  altered  the  condi¬ 
tions.  Is  it  possible  to  alter  the  conditions  of 
growth  so  as  to  assimilate  them  with  the  altered 
conditions  we  live  under  ?  Scientific  investigation 
has  answered  this  most  unmistakably  in  the 
affirmative.  I  must  here,  however,  touch  upon  but 
one  point.  Some  years  ago  Major  Hallett  devoted 
his  attention  to  the  selection  of  the  seed  grains 
of  wheat  and  to  the  individual  planting  of  each 
grain,  as  opposed  to  the  ‘  broadcast  ’  scattering 
methods  usually  employed.  This  investigator 
obtained,  on  the  South  Downs,  results  little  short  of 
astounding.  He  found  that  were  ‘  room  to  grow  ’ 
allowed  to  it  a  single  grain  would  throw  up  and 
nurture  no  less  than  from  ten  to  twenty-five  separate 
stems  each  bearing  an  ear  of  corn  ;  moreover,  that 
each  of  such  ears,  instead  of  containing  the  usual 
60  to  68  grains,  produced  at  least  double  that 
number.  A  single  grain  of  seed,  therefore,  produced 
from  250  to  2,500  grains  instead  of  the  usual 
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average  of  from  120  to  180  grains.  These  in¬ 
teresting  experiments  of  Major  Hallett's — it  need 
scarcely  be  said  in  our  country,  so  oblivious  to  the 
practical  value  of  science — were  received  with  much 
doubt,  but  a  few  applied  to  him  for  seed  and  sought 
to  obtain  similar  results.  The  effect  leads  one  to 
point  out  an  axiomatic  principle — viz. ,  that  scientific  ^ 
research  and  experiment  should  oidy  be  entered  upon  j 
by  those  prepared  to  enter  into  all  the  minutiae,  . 
and  to  be  undeterred  by  one  or  more  failures  ;  for 
that  was  how  the  few  tests  made  elsewhere  ended, 
the  causes  being  readily  explicable.  Indeed,  it  may 
be  said  that  failure  was  insured  from  the  outset. 
The  seed,  well  adapted  to  the  chalky  soil  of  the 
Downs,  was  unsuitable  for  the  other  soils ;  the 
time  of  planting  should  have  varied  with  the 
locality,  etc. — indeed,  in  no  case  were  the  condi¬ 
tions  similar  to  the  original  experiments,  no 
proper  compensating  deviations  being  made.  With 
characteristic  despondency,  therefore,  the  matter 
was  allowed  to  drop,  so  far  as  our  country  is  con¬ 
cerned.  It  was,  however,  taken  up  abroad  b}^ 
Professor  Dessprez  and  also  Professor  Grandeau, 
each  of  whom  made  experiments  in  the  single 
planting  of  wheat  grains,  and  obtained  extraordinary 
and  similar  results  to  those  of  Major  Hallett. 

Dessprez  asserts  that  an  average  yield  of  600  grains 
for  each  grain  planted  is  easily  attainable;  Grandeau, 
indeed,  gives  instances  of  a  yield  of  2,000  to  4,000 
grains  for  each  seed  planted.  Such  results  as  these 
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are  surely  all  that  is  wanted  to  impress  us  with  both 
the  value  and  the  enormous  potentialities  of  applied 
science,  yet,  unhappily,  this  is  appreciated  in  the 
most  meagre  degree  throughout  the  country.  Even 
in  connection  with  so  simple  an  experiment  as  the 
one  just  detailed,  the  reader  can  at  once  deduce  far- 
reaching  results  from  intelligent  appreciation  and 
practical  application  —  results,  as  the  foregoing 
remarks  may  have  served  to  show,  extending  to  such 
matters  of  importance  as  our  national  security  in 
time  of  war,  our  national  expenditure,  and  the 
building  up,  by  affording  additional  employment, 
of  increased  national  wealth. 

Those  who  have  already  appreciated  these 
principles  are  to-day  reaping  vast  benefits  from  them, 
and  in  this  relation  I  should  like  to  be  allowed  to 
draw  attention  to  a  popular  error  arising  out  of  the 
characteristic  despondency  I  have  had  occasion  to 
refer  to.  It  seems  to  be  assumed  that  elsewhere, 
with  more  propitious  climatic  conditions,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  cast  seed  upon  the  land,  and  satisfactory 
crops  will  result  as  a  matter  of  course.  This  is  far 
from  being  the  case,  and  I  bring  it  forward  in 
seeking  to  show  that,  in  this  connection,  there  is  a 
vast  sphere  of  usefulness  Garden  Cities  are  eminently 
well  adapted  to  fulfil.  Far  from  it  being  the  fact, 
for  example,  that  the  vital  matter  of  the  efficient 
manuring  of  the  land  may  be  neglected  in  regard  to 
corn-growing,  the  cultivation  of  the  vast  tracks  in 
the  United  States  and  in  our  own  Dominion  of 
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Canada  has  already  had  to  be  carried  to  a  high 
standard. 

When  wheat  was  first  grown  in  the  United  States 
land  was  cheap,  and  large  areas  were  sown  on  one 
enormous  farmstead  ;  two  or  three  men  then  repre¬ 
sented  the  extent  of  the  permanent  labour  required. 
When  harvest-time  came  labourers  were  collected 
broadcast  from  far  and  wide,  the  corn  was  reaped, 
threshed,  and  sent  to  market,  the  land  reploughed 
and  resown,  whereupon  the  labourers  departed, 
leaving  the  two  or  three  permanent  hands  to  winter 
again  in  loneliness  on  the  land.  Want  of  labour, 
indeed,  led  to  the  devising  of  machines,  almost  human 
in  their  method  of  performing  their  work.  But  the 
land  was  soon  found  to  become  exhausted  of  its 
nourishing  properties,  and  with  this  low  degree  of 
culture  the  crops  obtained  were  small  and  the  soil 
so  materially  deteriorated  that,  had  this  method 
obtained  for  long,  and  been  persevered  in,  America 
would  soon  have  ceased  to  be  a  competitor  in  the 
grain  market.  The  Government,  with  laudable  pre¬ 
vision,  recognised  this,  and  advocated  the  substitu¬ 
tion  of  scientific  farming  for  the  more  or  less  rough- 
and-ready  methods.  To  this  end  the  Senate,  in 
1861,  voted  a  land  grant  consisting  of  30,000  acres 
to  be  set  aside  in  each  State  for  each  Senator  and 
representative  in  Congress  to  which  the  State  was 
entitled  By  this  Act  9,600,000  acres  of  land  were 
appropriated.  Some  of  this  was  sold,  the  money  so 
obtained  being  invested — as  required  by  the  Land 
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Grant  Act — in  safe  security,  and  the  income  devoted 
entirely  to  the  maintenance  of  land,  buildings,  and 
repairs  thereto,  to  be  utilized  in  the  improvement 
of  land  culture  and  the  teaching  of  agriculture. 
By  the  year  1882  there  had  accumulated  some 
$9,000,000.  Besides  the  land  unsold,  the  buildings, 
apparatus,  and  grounds  used  as  experimental  farms 
or  colleges,  were  then  valued  at  $6,531,844,  making 
a  grand  capitalized  value  of  no  less  than  15^  million 
dollars.  But  the  result  to  American  agriculture  is 
scarcely  to  be  estimated,  being  out  of  all  proportion 
to  any  expenditure  that  may  have  been  incurred  ; 
colleges  for  technical  instruction  and  agricultural 
teaching  have  been  caused  to  spring  up  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  Experimental 
farms  exist  everywhere.  The  farmer  has  at  his 
command  and  disposal  the  entire  results  of  years  of 
patient  study  and  the  hard  toil  of  men  whose 
constant  duty  it  is  to  grapple  incessantly  with  the 
problems  of  how  to  produce  the  utmost  from  the  soil, 
and  never  to  be  satisfied  with  a  ‘  good  crop,’  but 
ever  to  strive  for  a  better.  The  local  farmer  has  not 
to  learn  from  men  well  versed,  it  may  be,  in  theory, 
but  who  have  never  seen  that  part  of  the  country 
cultivated  by  him,  for  there  is  a  college  at  his  door, 
as  it  were,  a  practical  establishment  in  actual  work 
competing  indeed  with  himself  for  good  results,  yet 
all  the  while  showing  him  and  proving  to  him  by 
demonstration  how  best  to  farm  his  own  land.  The 
farmer’s  son  is  not  limited  in  his  education  to  the 
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generalities  of  agriculture,  but  he  also  learns  and 
makes  practical  acquaintance  with  the  particularities 
of  the  soil  he  will  have  to  cultivate  when  he  shall 
return  to  the  paternal  homestead,  such  instruction 
being  imparted  to  him  by  men  who  had  made  the 
soil  of  that  particular  district  the  study  of  their  i 
lives.  ^ 

On  such  lines  as  these  was  also  founded  the  | 
Canadian  Experimental  Farm  at  Ottawa,  perhaps  | 
the  most  perfect  of  its  kind  extant,  and  it  is  my  : 
earnest  hope  that  the  details  I  give  in  the  appendix,  ' 
which  I  am  enabled  to  publish  through  the  courtesy 
of  the  Canadian  authorities,  will  not  only  interest 
the  reader,  but — in  conjunction  with  the  other 
remarks  I  have  ventured  to  make — enable  him  to 
join  me  in  the  view  that  Garden  Cities  are  potent 
to  play  a  most  important  part  in  regard  to  our 
agriculture.  Each  City,  it  need  scarcely  be  added, 
will  have  its  own  polytechnicum  and  technical 
college,  and  if  the  instruction  be  properly  carried 
into  effect — efficiency  and  practicability  being  the 
watchword — the  students  of  each,  sons  of  farmers 
tilling  the  environing  lands,  will  be  theoretically 
taught  within  the  college  walls,  but  practically  in¬ 
structed  upon  the  very  land. 


MARKET-GARDENING. 


The  branch  of  agriculture,  it  is  obvious,  which  will 
derive  permanent  benefit  from  the  establishment  of 
Garden  Cities  is  that  of  market-gardening,  which 
is  fortunate,  seeing  it  is  that  branch  capable  of 
supporting  the  largest  amount  of  labour  per  acre. 
This  will  arise  from  causes  differing  from  those 
usually  obtaining.  The  establishment  and  growth 
of  towns  create  a  demand  for  ‘  market-garden  ’ 
produce,  for  the  reason  that  the  inhabitants  cannot 
grow  it  for  themselves.  In  Garden  Cities,  however 
— with  their  large  area  of  agricultural  girdle — there 
will  not  only  be  local  demand  to  supply,  but  an 
excess  of  produce  to  distribute  among  less  fortunately 
situated  towns.  By  calling  to  our  aid  the  latest 
scientific  developments  applicable  to  culture,  adopting 
means  of  rapid  collection  and  transit  such  as  have 
i  been  referred  to  in  the  last  chapter — especially  if  this 

he  done  in  combination  with  the  co-operative  system 
'  of  disposing  of  the  produce,  such  as  I  have  already 
referred  to  in  connection  with  other  rural  industries 
— there  opens  up  to  the  dwellers  in  Garden  City  a 
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grand  vista,  not  only  of  an  overflowing  cornucopia  of 
the  ‘  fruits  of  the  earth,’  but  an  abundance  of  health-  j 
ful  and  profitable  employment  in  three  separate 
branches  of  agriculture  —  namely,  in  vegetable  | 
gardening,  in  fruit  growing,  and  in  flower- culture.  | 

Market-gardeners  are  subject  to  great  losses,  we  | 
may  be  told,  for  are  not  arguments  usually  brought  1 
forward,  from  this  point  of  view,  when  this  subject 
is  broached  ?  It  might  be  well,  therefore,  to  glance 
at  these  sources  of  loss,  and  then  to  consider  how 
they  would  be  beneficially  affected  by  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  Garden  Cities  throughout  the  country. 
The  sources  of  loss  are  chiefly  due  to  (o)  freightage  ; 
(h)  market  commissions,  rings,  and  middlemen  ; 
(c)  glut  of  particular  kinds  of  produce  ;  (d)  perish¬ 
ableness  of  the  commodities  when  once  gathered. 

This  certainly  looks  a  formidable  list  of  disabilities 
under  which,  it  cannot  be  gainsaid,  the  market- 
gardener  labours  in  actual  practice,  and  one  would  be 
overstepping  the  mark  in  averring  that  such  would 
all  disappear  upon  the  introduction  of  Garden  Cities. 
Yet  if  we  consider  them  seriatim  and  dispassionately, 
we  shall  at  once  appreciate  that,  under  the  altered 
conditions  that  would  obtain,  the  amelioration  would 
be  so  great  as  to  amount  practically  to  an  entire  I 
abolition.  The  first  (freightage)  would,  it  is  obvious, 
be  entirely  exorcised.  The  produce  would  not 
require  to  be  sent  by  railway  at  all ;  and,  together 
with  the  saving  on  freight,  material  economy  would  1 
also  result  from  the  reduced  amount  of  packing 
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requisite  and  the  cost  of  transport  and  re- collection 
of  returned  ‘empties.’  In  connection  with  freight, 
moreover,  another  serious  item  of  expense  has  also  to 
be  faced — namely,  the  cost  of  getting  the  produce  to 
the  railway  -  station.  Clearly  market  -  gardeners 
cultivating  lands  forming  the  girdles  of  Garden 
Cities  would  get  their  produce  to  market  at  a  cost 
less  than  that  they  now  incur  by  horse-traction  to 
the  nearest  railway-station.  The  changed  conditions, 
moreover,  would  render  very  convenient  the  sub¬ 
stitution  of  motor-haulage  ;  hence  a  still  further 
reduction  in  cost  of  getting  produce  to  market 
would  ensue.* 

The  second,  also  a  formidable  disability,  albeit 
incapable  of  total  exorcism,  would  be  very  materially 
modified  to  the  cultivator’s  advantage ;  ‘  rings  ’ 
could  not  be  made  in  produce  sold  direct  to  the  con¬ 
sumer,  nor  could  ‘  middlemen  ’  insinuate  themselves, 
whilst,  having  regard  to  the  fact  that  the  Cities 
would  build  their  own  markets  upon  land  purchased 
by  them  at  agricultural  value,  market  dues  and  stall 
rentals  could  be  reduced  to  the  minimum.  The 
third,  aberration  to  steady  trading  and  source  of  loss 
arising  from  two  causes — (a)  the  producer  being  ‘  out 
of  touch  ’  with  the  market,  and  (6)  the  time  occupied 

*  Mechanical  haulage  has  already  been  resorted  to  in  taking 
market-garden  produce  to  Covent  Garden  from  outlying  districts, 
such  as  Hounslow,  Feltham,  etc.,  the  ordinary  market  waggons 
being  hauled — usually  two  at  once — by  a  miniature  traction- 
engine 
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ill  transit — would,  it  will  be  seen,  entirely  disappear, 
and  with  it  be  overcome  the  loss  at  present  brought 
about  through  the  perishableness  of  market-garden 
produce. 

For  years  past  now  great  and  vehement  have  been  | 
the  outcries  in  regard  to  the  transport  of  agricultural  : 
produce,  and  the  complaints  levelled  against  the 
mal-administration  of  our  railway  companies,  yet  ; 
little  has  been  done  in  mitigation,  for  the  un¬ 
fortunately  sufficient  reason  that  little  can  be  done 
under  present  conditions.  Preferential  rates  in 
favour  of  the  foreigner — 'primd  facie  a  glaring  in¬ 
justice  to  the  home-producer — whilst  telling  in  favour 
of  the  consumer,  are  easily  explicable,  for  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  carry  goods  in  small  quantity  at  such 
low  rates  as  may  still  prove  remunerative  in  dealing 
with  merchandise  in  large  bulk.  Neither  is  it  possible 
to  transport  goods  from  numerous  stations  at  similar 
rates  to  those  obtaining  as  between  the  docks  and 
the  termini.  Over  and  over  again  railway  directors 
have  stated  that  precisely  similar  rates  could  be 
charged  if  farmers  could  arrange  so  to  combine  as 
to  send  the  produce  of  a  whole  district  from  a 
single  station — a  point  I  have  touched  upon  in  the 
previous  chapter.  This  matter  is  by  no  means  one 
limited  in  its  effect  and  detriment  to  a  single  branch 
of  industry.  On  the  contrary,  if  carefully  con¬ 
sidered,  it  will  be  found  to  be  a  subject  in  importance 
nothing  short  of  nationol  moment,  for  the  freightage  ^ 
question  is  not  confined  to  produce  of  great  intrinsic 
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value  and  difficulty  of  culture  :  it  covers  and 
detrimentally  affects  the  simplest  crops,  and  entails 
vast  and  quite  unnecessary  national  expenditure. 

National  expenditure  in  regard  to  our  shortage  is 
colossal.  Let  us,  by  way  of  example,  take  the  case 
of  such  common  and  everyday-consumed  produce  as 


IMPORTS  OF  VEGETABLES,  1898-1902. 

Potatoes, 


Quantity  Imported. 

Value  in  £. 

Year. 

Foreign 

Countries. 

Channel 

Isles. 

British 

Possessions. 

Foreign 

Countries, 

Channel 

Isles. 

British 

Possessions. 

1898  ... 

1899  ... 

1900  ... 

1901  ... 

1902  ... 

Cwt. 

5,499,532 

3,797,674 

7.800,245 

5,976,064 

4,408,240 

Cwt. 

1,192,094 

1,338,115 

1,054,486 

1,020,654 

1,268,098 

Cwt. 

1,252,196 

1,361,337 

1,110,717 

1,100,662 

1,290,850 

1,336,805 

965,422 

1,670,763 

1,369,831 

1,099,336 

547,356 

601,427 

538,813 

447,680 

481,134 

578,107 

612,304 

563,806 

481,756 

490,096 

Total ... 

27,475,755 

5,873,447 

6,115,762 

6,441,157 

2,616,410 

2,726,069 

Grand  total,  £11,783,636.  Average,  £2,356,727  per  annum. 


In  the  third  table  the  items  under  the  heading  Vegetables  unenumerated, 
and  other  than  the  foregoing,  represent  our  annual  expenditure  on  such 
articles  as  lettuces,  cabbages,  spinach,  peas,  beans,  etc.,  entities  coming  in 
from  Holland,  Belgium,  and  France.  A  similar  list  of  green  fresh  vegetables 
from  the  Channel  Islands  accounts  for  the  amount  under  the  head  of  British 
Possessions.  It  should  here  be  explained,  lest  it  might  be  thought  tlie 
amount  of  these  imports  was  deci’easing  and  we  were  asserting  our  supremacy, 
that  before  the  year  1900  under  this  head  were  included  tomatoes  and  some 
other  articles  since  removed  from  the  table  and  tabulated  separately.  The 
year  1900  seems  to  have  been  phenomenal  in  regard  to  imports  of  green 
vegetables,  but  careful  research  })oints  to  the  fact  that  year  by  year  the 
amount  of  our  imports  from  Belgium,  Holland,  and  France  greatly  increases. 

potatoes  and  onions,  I  have  compiled  from  the 
Board  of  Trade  Returns  for  the  last  five  years  figures 
at  once  interesting  and  surprising,  from  which  we 
see  that  Great  Britain’s  average  annual  expenditure 
in  regard  to  the  last- mentioned  edible  alone  (onions) 
amounts  to  no  less  than  £872,099,  our  markets  being 
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supplied  from  great  distances,  such  as  Holland,  Spain, 
and  Egypt.  Even  this  large  amount  falls  far  short 
of  that  paid  by  the  British  consumer,  for  it  must  be 


Onions. 


Quantity  Imported. 

Value  in  £. 

Year. 

Foreign 

Countries. 

Channel 

Isles. 

British 

Possessions. 

Foreign 

Countries. 

Channel 

Isles. 

British 

Possessions. 

1898  ... 

Bushels. 

5,924,199 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

78,316 

783,699 

9,210 

1899  ... 

7,004,874 

— 

13,425 

843,822 

— 

1,930 

1900  ... 

7,046,828 

— 

40,277 

846,963 

— 

5,533 

1901  ... 

7,270,068 

— 

25,350 

866,765 

. — 

2,632 

1902  ... 

7,597,219 

— 

8,270 

998,292 

— 

1,650 

Total . . . 

35,043,188 

165,638 

4,339,541 

— 

20,955 

Grand  total,  £4,360,496.  Average,  £872,099  per  annum. 


understood  that  the  prices  taken  are  the  wholesale 
declared  value  at  the  port  of  landing,  the  goods 
fetching  considerably  more  by  the  time  the  public 


Tomatoes. 


Year. 

Quantity  Imported. 

Value  in  £. 

Foreign 

Countries. 

Channel 

Isles. 

British 

Possessions. 

Foreign 

Countries. 

Channel 

Isles. 

British 

Possessions. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

1898  ... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

1899  ... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1900  ... 

676,335 

156,070 

625 

504,443 

287,147 

749 

1901  ... 

624,355 

169,584 

56 

467,231 

266,198 

42 

1902  ... 

648,039 

135,855 

— 

485,747 

214,379 

— 

Total . . . 

1,948,729 

461,509 

681 

1,457,421 

767,724 

791 

Grand  total,  £2,225,936.  Average,  £741,978  per  annum. 


has  been  supplied.  In  regard  to  the  first  men¬ 
tioned  commodity  (potatoes),  it  comes  as  a  surprise 
to  learn  that  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Germany 
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annually  draw  from  our  exchequer  a  sum  exceeding 
a  million  sterling.  This,  moreover,  it  should  be 


Value  of  Imports  of  Vegetables  other  than  the 
Foregoing. 


Year. 

Value  in  &. 

Total. 

Foreign 

Countries. 

British 

Possessions. 

1898  . 

1,254,737 

}  426,049 

1,680,786 

1899  . 

1,274,388 

470,170 

1,744,558 

1900  . 

718,251 

48,143 

766,394 

1901  . 

345,486 

1  44,343 

389,829 

1902  . 

399,768 

:  68,643 

468,411 

Total 

3,992,630 

1,057,348 

5,049,978 

Average  per  annum,  £1,009,995. 


added,  is  not  because  our  produce  is  inferior  to 
that  of  the  foreigner,  for  whereas  foreign  potatoes 
(in  1902)  fetched  an  average  of  5s.  per  hundred- 


IMPOETS  OF  FKUIT,  1898-1902. 

Apples. 


Quantity  Imported. 

Value  in  £. 

Year. 

Foreign 

Countries. 

Channel 

Isles. 

British 

Possessions. 

Foreign 

Countries. 

Channel 

Isles. 

British 

Possessions. 

1898  ... 

1899  ... 

1900  ... 

1901  ... 

1902  ... 

Bushels. 

1,848,146 

2,109,152 

Cwt. 

1,227,363 

1,206,184 

1,743,444 

Bushels. 

26,204 

25,573 

Cwt. 

7,962 

16,749 

6,228 

Bushels. 

1,610,570 

1,752,020 

Cwt. 

901,178 

624,026 

1,100,073 

574,539 

611,640 

677,604 

722,946 

1,160,273 

8,565 

7,345 

4,938 

7,313 

4,319 

533,517 

574,503 

547,053 

459,836 

763,201 

Total ... 

— 

— 

— 

3,747,002 

32,480 

2,878,110 

Grand  total,  £6,657, 592.  Average  £1,351,518  per  annum. 


weight,  the  cultivators  in  our  Channel  Isles  obtained 
15s.  per  hundredweight  for  theirs. 

VOL.  11. 
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Why*  Germany,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  France 
should  grow  potatoes  for  us,  and  we  thus  become 
their  customers  to  the  tune  of  no  less  than  a  million 


Pears. 


Quantity  Imported. 

Value  in  £. 

Year. 

Foreign 

Countries. 

Channel 

Isles. 

British 

Possessions. 

Foreign 

Countries. 

Channel 

Isles. 

British 

Possessions. 

1898  ... 

1899  ... 

1900  ... 

1901  ... 

1902  ... 

Bushels. 

451,359 

.554,064 

Cwt. 

466,466 

334,273 

482,271 

Bushels. 

10,626 

11,114 

Cwt. 

8,421 

11,267 

5,576 

Bushels. 

40,310 

17,768 

Cwt. 

10,435 

14,613 

9,635 

207,985 

254,955 

356.880 

282.881 
427,741 

5,579 

6,312 

7,909 

9,242 

6,102 

13.795 
11,396 

9,980 

13,530 

11.795 

Total  ... 

— 

— 

— 

1,530,442 

35,144 

60,496 

Grand  total,  £1,626,082.  Average,  £325,216  per  annum. 


Sterling  every  year,  is  a  question  that  may  well  be 
asked.  The  reply  is  again — the  application  of 


Plums. 


Quantity  Imported. 

Value  in  £. 

Year. 

Foreign 

Countries. 

Channel 

Isles. 

British 

Possessions. 

Foreign 

Countries. 

Channel 

Isles. 

British 

Possessions. 

1898  ... 

1899  ... 

1900  ... 

1901  ... 

1902  ... 

Bushels. 

917,851 

553,545 

Cwt. 

422,493 

260,742 

539,358 

: 

Bushels. 

4,397 

4,728 

Cwt. 

526 

2,958 

1,778 

431,288 

289,770 

391,052 

238,309 

511,267 

— 

3,378 

4,282 

1,644 

5,396 

3,792 

Total . . . 

— 

— 

— 

1,861,686 

1  — 

18,492 

Grand  total,  £1,880,178.  Average,  £376,035  per  annum. 


scientific  principles  to  the  working  of  the  soil  now 
recognised  under  the  apt  title  ‘  intensive  culture.’ 
For  those  who  may  feel  interested  in  this  matter,  I 
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have  appended  some  details  to  this  chapter.  The 
enormous  value  of  the  subject  is  most  potently 


Strawberries. 


Year. 

Quantity  Imported 

Value  in  £,. 

Foreign 

Countries. 

Channel 

Isles. 

British 

Possessions. 

Foreign 

Countries. 

Channel 

Isles. 

British 

Possessions. 

1898  ... 

1899  ... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1900  ... 

1901  ... 

1902  — 

Cwt. 

52,219 

38,573 

40,193 

Cwt. 

6 

31 

18 

— 

85,921 

51,132 

58,005 

28 

158 

75 

— 

Total ... 

130,985 

55 

— 

195,058 

261 

— 

Grand  total,  £195,319.  Average,  £65,106  per  annum. 


brought  home  to  us  when  we  consider  the  fact  that 
foreign  vegetables  sold  in  our  markets  are  usually 


Fruits  Imported  from  Foreign  Countries  only. 

Quantity  Imported. 


Year. 


Cherries. 

Currants. 

Goose¬ 

berries. 

Cherries. 

Currants. 

Goose¬ 

berries. 

1898  ... 

1899  ... 

1900  ... 

1901  ... 

1902  ... 

Bushels. 

401,810 

281,230 

Cwt. 

242,508 

212,632 

166,359 

Not 

recorded. 

J  ‘ 

Cwt. 

64.462 

70,402 

76,080 

Not 

recorded. 

)  I 

Cwt. 

26,045 

21,735 

27,564 

230,828 

153,642 

308,340 

213,548 

216,421 

Not 

recorded. 

n 

87,170 

75,308 

92,112 

Not 

recorded. 

14,626 

11,420 

16,919 

Total .. , 

— 

— 

-  1 

1,122,779 

254,590 

42,965 

Value  in  £. 


Grand  total,  ^1-420,334  Average  for  the  last  three  years  only, 
£345,288  per  annum.  ^ 


grown  upon  land  the  rental  of  which  is  much  higher 
than  that  of  our  own,  so  that  the  excuse  so  often  set 
up  is  quite  untenable ;  from  the  data  given  in  the 

78—2 
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appendix  will  be  gleaned  the  surprising  fact  that 
French  market-gardeners,  for  example,  pay  quadruple 
and  upwards,  rising,  indeed,  to  as  much  as  six  times  : 
the  rental  per  acre  of  our  own  cultivators.  Never-  i 
theless,  complaint  is  frequently  made  in  regard  to  : 
our  own  produce  exposed  for  sale  in  the  same  I 
markets  alongside  that  sent  in  from  abroad,  that 
in  many  cases  it  is  scarcely  remunerative.  This 
demonstrates  most  conclusively  that  if  the  same 
degree  of  scientific  training  and  the  application  of  it 


IMPORT  OF  FLOWERS. 


Value  in  &. 

Year. 

Foreign  Countries. 

Channel  Isles. 

Total. 

1900  . 

1901  . 

1902  . 

131,842 

146,416 

167,139 

68,743 

78,495 

100,142 

200,585 

224,911 

267,281 

Total  ... 

445,397 

247,380 

692,777 

Average  per  annum,  £230,925. 


were  carried  to  our  own  soil  a  remarkable  reversal 
could  be  made  to  obtain.* 

*  Prince  Krapotkin  (no  mean  authority),  writing  in  the  Nine¬ 
teenth  Century,  says;  ‘If  the  soil  of  the  United  Kingdom  were 
cultivated  only  as  it  was  thirty  years  ago,  24,000,000  people, 
instead  of  17,000,000,  could  live  on  home-grown  food;  if  the 
1,690,000  acres  on  which  wheat  was  grown  thirty  years  ago — ; 
only  these,  and  no  more — were  cultivated  as  the  fields  are 
cultivated  now  under  the  allotment  system,  which  gives  on  the 
average  forty  bushels  to  the  acre,  the  United  Kingdom  would 
grow  food  for  27,000,000  inhabitants.  If  the  now  cultivated 
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Such  figures  and  facts,  I  venture  most  emphatically 
to  contend,  speak  most  eloquently  for  the  future  of 
Garden  City  market-gardening,  and  for  the  scope  of 
successful  and  profitable  working  their  agricultural 
girdles  will  afibrd  to  the  British  agriculturist. 

area  were  cultivated  as  the  soil  is  cultivated  on  the  average  in 
Belgium,  the  United  Kingdom  would  have  food  for  37,000,000 
inhabitants ;  and,  finally,  if  the  population  in  this  country  came 
to  be  doubled,  all  that  would  be  required  for  producing  the  food 
for  70,000,000  inhabitants  would  be  to  cultivate  the  soil  as  it  is 
cultivated  in  the  best  farms  of  this  country,  in  Lombardy,  and  in 
Flanders,  and  to  cultivate  the  meadows,  which  at  present  lie 
almost  unproductive  around  the  big  cities,  in  the  same  way  as 
the  neighbourhoods  of  Paris  are  cultivated  by  the  Paris  maraichers 
All  these  are  not  fancy  dreams,  but  mere  realities — nothing  but 
modest  conclusions  from  what  we  see  round  about  us,  without 
any  illusion  as  to  the  agriculture  of  the  future.’ 


FRUIT  CULTURE. 


Having  touched  upon  our  vegetable  imports,  1. 
would  direct  attention  to  the  fruit  tables.  From 
these  we  find  that  every  year  we  pay  away  nearly 
two  and  a  half  million  pounds  sterling  for  such  homely 
fruits  as  the  following  : 


Apples  ... 

...  £1,351,518 

Pears 

325,216 

Plums  ... 

376,035 

Strawberries 

65,106 

Cherries 

224,555 

Currants 

84,863 

Gooseberries  ... 

14,321 

Total 

...  £2,441,614 

I  have  omitted  all  such  fruits  as  grapes,  citrons, 
oranges,  lemons,  bananas,  and  the  like,  for  it  may  be 
conceded  that  such  fruits  can  be  better  grown  abroad  ; 
but  why  Great  Britain  should  buy  her  apples  and 
pears  from  France,  Belgium,  Holland  and  the  United 
States,  her  plums  and  cherries  from  the  first  three  of 
the  above-named  countries  and  Germany,  strawberries 
and  currants  from  France  and  Holland,  and  her  goose¬ 
berries  also  from  the  last-named  country,  is  only  to 
be  explained  by  want  of  enterprise  and  organization 
upon  the  part  of  British  fruit-growers. 
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Yet  fruit-growing  has  greatly  increased  in  Great 
Britain  during  the  last  thirty  years,  as  evidenced  by 
these  figures  : 


Extent  of  Orchards  in  Great  Britain. 


Country. 

1872. 

1878. 

1888. 

1898. 

England 

143,295 

161,228 

194,040 

220,220 

Wales 

3,052 

2,646 

3,357 

3,690 

Scotland  ... 

1,874 

1,541 

1,781 

2,149 

Total  ... 

148,221 

165,415 

199,178 

226,059 

Of  our  orchard  counties  Devon  heads  the  list  with 
an  area  of  27,000  acres,  Hereford  comes  next  with 
26,000,  Kent  has  25,000,  Somerset  24,000,  Worcester 
20,000,  and  Gloucester  19,000,  all  the  others  having 
less  than  5,000  acres  apiece.  But  when  we  consider 
their  commercial  importance  we  find,  with  the  exception 
of  Kent,  that  all  of  them  devote  their  energies  to  the 
production  of  cider  apples  ;  whilst  such  counties  as 
Berks,  Bucks,  Cambridge,  Essex,  Middlesex,  etc.,  all 
somewhere  in  the  2,000  to  3,000  acre  limit,  produce 
much  larger  commercial  orchard  crops. 

Of  all  our  counties  Kent  easily  leads  the  way  for 
small  fruit  culture,  having  no  less  than  22,000  acres, 
whilst  the  next  county,  Middlesex,  has  but  4,172 
acres,  Yorkshire  and  Worcester  have  each  just  over 
3,000  acres,  Norfolk  2,800,  Cambridge  2,700,  Hants 
2,200,  and  Lancaster  2,000.  Eight  other  counties 
have  more  than  1,000  acres  each,  and  the  same  number 
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more  than  500.  The  remaining  twenty-eight  of  the 
fifty -two  English  and  Welsh  counties  have  less  than 
500  acres  of  fruit-growing  land. 

In  Kent  fruit-growing  has  attained  to  a  high  level : 
trees  are  carefully  selected,  varieties  specially  studied, 
war  continually  waged  against  pests.  Apple,  plum,  and 
damson  trees  have  an  undergrowth  of  currants,  goose¬ 
berries  and  cobnuts.  Jam  factories  and  fruit  pre¬ 
served  in  bottles  all  help  to  profitably  absorb  the  yearly 
harvest.  The  advantages  of  a  broad  belt  of  fruit- 
land  around  a  Garden  City,  wherein — possibly  in  con¬ 
junction  with  a  British  sugar  factory — would  be  found 
jam  and  preserve  factories  for  the  supply  of  bottled 
and  dried  fruits,  as  well  as  crystallized  fruits,  need 
not  to  be  expatiated  upon.  But  it  must  always  be 
borne  in  mind  that  good  results  can  only  be  arrived 
at  by  hard  and  diligent  work,  combined  with  correct 
and  accurate  technical  knowledge.  And  herein  lies 
our  weakness.  The  good  work  of  the  ‘  men  of  Kent  ’ 
has  been  achieved  by  rule-of-thumb,  confirmed  by 
long  and  ofttimes  bitter  experience,  and  all  has  been 
done  by  private  enterprise  and  individual  effort. 
What  is  wanted,  concurrently  with  reduction  in 
freightage  and  increased  facility  of  transport,  is  the 
dissemination  of  information  from  a  central  office,  and 
united  action  in  the  exorcism  of  pests  and  such  like, 
controlled  by  a  central  authority,  in  a  manner  similar 
to  that  adopted,  not  only  in  the  United  States,  but 
in  those  countries  I  have  cited  as  being  our  most 
formidable  competitors. 


GROWTH  UNDER  GLASS. 

There  is  still  another  branch  of  fruit-growing  to  be 
considered — namely,  that  of  growth  under  glass. 
This  is  an  industry  which  has  practically  grown  up 
within  the  last  thirty  years.  It  may  be  safely  said  that 
prior  to  that  time  there  were  not  100  acres  covered 
with  glass-houses.  At  the  present  day  1,200  acres 
will  be  an  estimate  well  within  limits.  The  greater 
part  of  these  are  hot-houses  —  i.e.^  houses  heated 
usually  by  means  of  hot- water  pipes,  and  the  crops 
grown  therein  consist  of  grapes  (about  2,500  tons 
per  annum),  tomatoes  (about  12,000  tons),  and 
cucumbers  (about  900,000  dozens).  Around  London 
there  is  a  large  number  of  these  glass-house  nurseries, 
one  at  Finchley  covering  no  less  than  34  acres  and 
consisting  of  houses  which,  put  end  to  end,  would 
run  for  nearly  six  miles  in  length.  This  establish¬ 
ment  hopes  in  good  seasons  to  grow  150  tons  of 
grapes,  besides  20,000  dozen  of  cucumbers,  together 
with  a  continuous  output  of  tomatoes  from  May  to 
Christmas.  There  are  many  nurseries  round  London, 
but  the  best  are  all  on  the  north  side  of  the  city. 
Grapes,  tomatoes,  cucumbers,  wdth  here  and  there 
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flowers,  are  the  staple  crops.  Cheshunt  has  also  a 
great  number  of  hot-house  nurseries  ;  but  perhaps 
the  district  which  has  the  largest  output  away  from  ^ 
London  is  Worthing.  Here  the  soil,  unlike  that  of  | 
London,  is  favourable  to  the  vine.  There  are  more 
than  50  acres  under  glass  round  Worthing,  where  ^ 
glass-houses  are  assessed  at  no  less  than  £100  per 
acre — about  double  as  much  as  anywhere  else.  An 
account  of  the  extensive  development  of  the  industry 
at  Worthing  and  its  work  in  this  connection  may  be 
taken  as  practically  representative  of  the  history  of 
this  industry  in  England.  I  may  therefore  be  for¬ 
given  if  I  refer  to  this  development.  The  glass¬ 
houses  first  set  up  were  very  small,  and  were  erected 
by  a  Mr.  Paul,  his  example  being  soon  follow^ed  by 
Mr.  Barnwell — whose  sons  still  own  a  nursery  in 
Worthing — and  again  by  Mr.  E.  Purser.  But 
when,  seven-and-twenty  years  ago,  Mr.  Beer  erected 
a  house  150  feet  in  length  and  28  feet  in  width,  the 
good  people  of  Worthing  were  astonished,  and  pre¬ 
dicted  disaster.  When  they  saw  the  crop  ripening 
they  declared  that  not  in  all  England  was  there  a 
demand  which  would  take  the  supply  of  this  one 
house.  Undaunted  by  such  fears,  Mr.  Beer’s  re¬ 
sponse  was  to  build  other  hot-houses,  one  no  less 
than  180  feet  by  30  feet.  Then  followed  two  years 
of  denunciation  by  critics,  two  years  of  silence,  and 
then  a  rapid,  hurried  endeavour  on  the  part  of  others 
to  share  in  the  profits  thus  opened  up  to  them.  To 
the  great  advantage  of  families  of  moderate  means, 
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prices  have  greatly  fallen  during  the  years  that  have 
succeeded  these  first  attempts.  Whereas  Christmas 
grapes  at  first  fetched  a  guinea  and  more  the  pound, 
now  it  is  only  the  very  special  kinds  that  reach  more 
than  6s.  to  8s.  a  pound  in  the  most  expensive  seasons  ; 
the  greater  part  of  the  crop  goes  at  Is.  per  pound,  or 
even  less.  Yineries  to  pay  well  must  be  of  the  larger 
size,  when  a  profit  of  10  per  cent,  is  said  to  be 
easily  realizable.  It  is  surprising  that  more  atten¬ 
tion  has  not  been  given  to  peaches  and  nectarines  ; 
few  growers  appear  to  have  attempted  to  produce 
these  commercially,  yet  to  those  that  have  the  prices 
have  been  good.  Some  growers  give  attention  to 
such  things  as  mushrooms,  French  beans,  and  early 
peas  ;  but  nothing  like  the  amount  of  these  ‘  catch  ’ 
crops  has  been  produced  in  this  country  to  be  com¬ 
pared  with  the  production  and  export  of  the  French 
and  Channel  Island  growers.  The  two  latter  have 
always  a  crop  of  one  kind  or  another  maturing  under 
their  vines.  There  are,  however,  many  nurseries 
where  flowers  are  grown  so  as  to  practically  fill  up 
the  house,  and  the  vines  in  this  case  are  subsidiary 
to  the  flowers,  and  produce  their  crop  in  the  same 
manner.  It  seems  necessary  to  keep  the  fruit  and 
flower  crops  apart. 

The  running  expenses  in  the  ordinary  way  of 
‘  hot  ’  houses  are,  of  course,  materially  higher  than 
those  of  ‘  cool  ’  houses.  Every  gardener  in  the 
Channel  Isles  has  his  cool-house  to  raise  the  requisite 
seeds  for  transplanting  into  his  garden,  to  bring 
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forward  his  tomatoes  until  the  summer  sun  is  I 

sufficient  for  outdoor  ripening  ;  to  grow  mushrooms  J 

in  the  dark,  damp  floor,  above  which  is  built  the 
stage  supporting  his  pots  and  seed-boxes.  Then 
his  vine  or  peach-trees,  and  often  both,  fill  up  the 
house.  In  this  way  he  gets  plants  in  his  garden 
when  otherwise  seeds  would  only  just  be  peeping 
through  the  earth.  When  he  cuts  one  crop  of 
lettuce,  he  has  another  crop  of  plants  to  put  into 
the  space  ;  he  carefully  brings  forward  his  potato- 
seed  in  the  dark,  damp  part,  and  when  it  has  shot 
out  promising  sprouts  he  puts  them  into  a  good  soil 
made  with  plenty  of  manure.  He  no  sooner  digs 
these  than  his  ground  is  occupied  with  cabbage 
plants  or  celery.  Thus  one  crop  succeeds  another 
in  exactly  the  same  satisfactory  manner  as  attends 
the  procedure  of  the  French,  Belgian,  Dutch,  and 
American  gardeners.  To  these  men  the  cool-house 
is  invaluable — in  fact,  the  garden  plot  without  the 
house  in  their  eyes  is  more  or  less  useless. 

In  the  opening  up  of  land  for  intensive  culture 
consideration  should  certainly  be  given  to  that  latest 
addition  to  scientific  gardening — the  travelling  glass¬ 
house.  These  structures,  which  may  be  heated  or 
not,  travel  on  rails  and  may  be  easily  moved  if  the 
rollers  be  kept  properly  oiled.  They  have  been  used 
in  Kent  and  at  Worthing,  the  practice  having  been 
to  grow  chrysanthemums  under  them  during  the 
late  autumn ;  then  to  get  mushrooms,  early  radishes, 
etc.  ;  then  to  move  the  houses  over  strawberry-beds 
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or  tomatoes.  Used  in  this  way  to  help  forward  the 
ripening  process  of  strawberries,  raspberries,  or 
currants,  to  protect  tomatoes,  or  produce  early  green 
vegetables,  to  say  nothing  of  their  value  in  covering 
roses  and  chrysanthemums,  they  should  have  a  useful 
future.  At  present  they  are  somewhat  expensive — 
about  18s.  per  foot  run  for  a  house  22  feet  5  inches 
wide,  with  an  extra  3s.  6d.  per  foot  for  rails  outside 
the  house  ;  and  time  must  show  if  their  life  is  likely 
to  be  affected  detrimentally  by  the  moving  operations. 

Whereas  in  regard  to  fruit-growing  the  hot-house 
has  been  reserved  for  the  production  of  grapes, 
tomatoes,  and  cucumbers,  in  flower  culture  it  has 
more  cosmopolitan  usages — from  orchids  of  glorious 
hue  and  monstrous  shape  down  to  humble  mignonette. 
All  floral  growth  is  to  be  found  in  season — or  per¬ 
haps  more  often  out  of  it— enjoying  the  warmth  and 
protection  of  the  glass-house.  To  the  flower-grower 
for  profit  it  is  essential  that  he  should  have  glass¬ 
houses,  both  hot  and  cold,  for  he  may  want  to  force 
on  one  lot  of  plants  or  retard  the  flowering  of  another. 
He  always  wants  to  protect  his  plants  from  frost, 
and  his  propagating  of  necessity,  whether  it  he  by 
seed  or  cutting,  must  be  done  in  the  shelter  of  a 
glass-house.  In  this  section  of  gardening  the  movable 
glass-house  should  prove  of  value,  seeing  that  it  can 
be  shifted  over  any  particular  bed  at  a  moments 
notice. 

Applied  science,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  is  destined 
to  do  much  for  this  country,  not  only  in  regard  to 
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field  agriculture,  but  also  in  regard  to  market- garden¬ 
ing  ;  for  we  have  already  much  ground  to  make  up 
in  the  latter  before  we  place  ourselves  on  an  equality 
with  the  French  maraichers.  It  has  always  appeared 
to  me  regrettable  that  little  or  no  attention  has 
been  directed  by  market-gardeners  to  reaping  the 
benefits  Electro- Horticulture  has  it  in  its  power  to  j 
bestow. 

Some  six-and-twenty  years  ago,  when  the  late 
Sir  William  Siemens  was  directing  his  attention  to 
the  subject,  I  planted  two  beds  of  flowers,  allowing 
those  in  the  one  to  grow  under  natural  conditions, 
whilst  constraining  the  others  to  grow  continuously 
by  suspending  above  them  a  powerful  electric  light, 
and  I  found  as  a  result  that  the  electric-light-grown 
plants  were  more  sturdy,  the  green  of  their  leaves 
richer,  and  the  colouring  of  their  blooms  more  vivid. 

I  well  remember,  about  1880  or  1881,  Dr.  Siemens 
giving  me  to  taste  melon  that  had  been  grown  con¬ 
tinuously  and  entirely  by  the  electric  light,  and  that^ 
its  flavour  was  more  pronounced  and  far  more 
delicious  than  precisely  the  same  fruit  grown 
normally.  And  now — a  quarter  of  a  century  later 
— I  have  just  received,  by  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  L.  H. 
Bailey,  Professor  of  Horticulture,  the  reports  upon 
Electro-Horticulture  of  the  Cornell  University. 
Fascinating  and  important  though  the  subject  be,  1 
must  refrain  from  dwelling  upon  it,  and  content 
myself  with  but  a  reference  to  the  results  obtained. 
Heedless  to  say,  the  application  of  science  must  have 
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Lettuce  Grown  with  Forty  Hours  of  Electric  Light. 
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nothing  in  it  of  the  haphazard.  I  have  endeavoured 
to  show  by  analogy  how  far  the  results  of  ordinary 
haphazard  cultivation  fall  short  of  scientific  culture, 
and  much  the  same  must  necessarily  obtain  in  regard 
to  intensive  culture.  To  adhere  to  market-garden 
produce,  I  will  take  the  instance  of  electric-light 
effect  upon  the  common  lettuce.  This,  grown  in 
houses  20  feet  wide  by  60  feet  long  under  the  influence 
of  ordinary  street-lamp  electric  light  of  but  moderate 
power — viz.,  10  amperes  at  45  volts — ^.e.,  2,000 
nominal  candle-power — showed  markedly  beneficial 
results.  The  experiments,  it  should  be  pointed  out, 
have  been  carried  on  for  some  years,  and  I  will  quote 
the  actual  words  of  the  last  report :  ‘  The  benefit 
was  as  fully  apparent  this  year.  There  can  no 
longer  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  advantage  of  the 
electric  light  in  the  forcing  of  lettuce.  The  light 
was  started  October  19.  At  that  time  Boston  Market 
lettuce,  four  weeks  old,  was  set  on  bench  4,  and 
seedling  plants  of  Landreth  forcing  were  just  show¬ 
ing  on  bench  3.  The  transplanted  plants  (bench  4) 
in  the  light  compartment  soon  began  to  excel  those 
in  the  dark  compartment,  and  as  early  as  October  27, 
or  a  week  after  the  starting  of  the  light,  they  were 
perceptibly  ahead  of  the  others.  In  this  time  forty 
hours  of  electric  light  had  been  expended  upon  the 
plants.*  The  plants  directly  under  the  light,  from 
7  to  10  feet  from  the  arc,  were  the  first  to  improve. 

*  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  electric  light  was  turned 
off  at  eleven  o’clock  each  night. 
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On  Kovember  1  the  lighted  plants  were  a  fourth 
larger  than  the  others,  and  they  showed  a  marked 
tendency  to  turn  towards  the  light.  The  plants,  even 
to  the  further  extremity  of  the  light  compartment, 
gained  steadily  throughout  the  experiment,  and  they 
were  ready  for  market  from  a  week  to  ten  days  earlier 
than  those  in  the  dark  house.*  In  quality  and  all  other 
characters  this  lettuce  was  undistinguishable  from 
that  grown  under  normal  conditions.’  It  should  be 
explained  that  the  electric  lamp  was  supported  on  a 
post  placed  outside  the  house.  Even  at  a  distance  of 
40  feet,  with  a  low  roof,  from  which  much  of  the 
light  was  reflected,  the  plants  grew  much  better  than 
in  the  ordinary  way.  ‘  Perhaps  the  best  illustration 
which  we  found,’  continues  Professor  Bailey,  ‘  of  the 
influence  of  the  light  upon  lettuce  was  afforded  by  a 
crop  upon  bench  1,  into  which  radishes  were  also 
planted.  The  interception  of  the  light  by  the  radish 
leaves  had  a  most  marked  effect  upon  the  lettuce 
plants  which  stood  behind,  the  adjacent  plants  which 
chanced  to  be  exposed  to  the  full  light  being  larger. 
The  bench,  therefore,  presented  a  very  uneven  appear¬ 
ance  when  the  radishes  were  removed,  and  the  shadows 
from  the  radish-leaves  could  be  traced  in  the  lettuce. 
Similar  results  were  observed  where  the  dense  shadow 
of  a  rafter  lay  across  the  plants.’ 

The  reader,  perhaps,  might  wish  to  know  whether 

*  ‘Dark  house,’  of  course,  means  an  ordinary  glass  house  in 
which  growth  takes  place,  with  the  ordinary  alternations  of  day 
and  night. 
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the  good  result  upon  foliage  plants  would  also  be 
found  to  accrue  to  tubers.  In  reply  to  this,  it  might 
be  mentioned  that  in  regard  to  early  Egyptian  Beets 
it  was  found  that  after  160  hours  of  light  had  been 
expended  upon  them  the  Beets  w^ere  '‘at  least  one- 
third  larger  than  those  grown  in  the  ordinary  way.’ 
Five  months  after  sowing  it  w^as  found  that  57  per 
cent,  of  the  plants  in  the  light  house  gave  marketable 
tubers,  against  only  33  per  cent,  of  those  in  the  dark 
house.  Excellent  results  Avere  also  obtained  with 
radishes,  ‘  the  plants  in  the  light  house  being  ahead 
in  every  feature.’  The  effect  of  the  electric  light 
upon  both  foliage  plants  and  tubers — lettuce  and 
radishes — is  most  interestingly  shown  in  the  illustra¬ 
tions  reproduced  from  the  report. 

With  regard  to  Electro-Floriculture,  I  may  men¬ 
tion  an  interesting  experiment  upon  violets  and 
daisies.  Strong  plants  were  set  in  the  beds  a  few 
days  before  the  light  was  started.  Half  of  the  bed 
of  a  hundred  plants  w^as  covered  each  night  with  a 
black  enamel  cloth  box,  provision  being  made  for 
ventilation,  whilst  the  other  half  was  exposed  to  the 
electric  light.  Three  weeks  after  the  light  was 
started  the  exposed  plants  began  to  bloom,  whilst 
no  buds  could  be  found  amongst  the  others.  It 
was  not  until  five  weeks  after  that  a  flower  appeared 
amongst  those  grown  in  the  ordinary  way. 

I  cannot  do  better  than  conclude  my  short  advert¬ 
ence  to  this  interesting  subject  than  by  quoting  the 
words  of  Siemens  uttered  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  : 
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‘  The  horticulturalist  will  have  the  means  of  making 
himself  practically  independent  of  solar  light  foi  pro¬ 
ducing  a  high  quality  of  fruit  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year,'  and  by  mentioning  that,  in  one  instance  at  least, 
the  electric  light  is  in  regular  use  in  the  manner 
foreshadowed  by  Siemens.  At  Arlington,  near 
Boston,  U.S.A.,  Mr.  W.  W.  Rawson  makes  use  of 
the  electric  light  in  the  commercial  forcing  of  lettuce. 
The  glass-house  is  a  large  one — 33  feet  in  widtli  and 
370  feet  in  length — thus  covering  nearly  a  third  of 
an  acre.  Outside  the  north  wall  of  this  lengthy 
building  are,  equally  spaced,  three  ordinary  electric- 
lamp  standards,  each  carrying  a  2,000  candle-power 
lamp,  the  light  being  run  all  night.  Mr.  Rawson 
calculates  that  he  receives  a  gain  of  five  days  in  a 
crop  of  lettuce  by  the  use  of  these  lamps,  and  as  he 
grows  three  crops  during  the  winter,  the  total  gain  is 
over  two  weeks  of  time.  Even  at  a  distance  exceed¬ 
ing  100  feet  the  effect  of  the  light  is  marked.  The 
horticulturalist  finds  that  the  gain  from  a  single  crop 
suffices  to  pay  the  cost  of  running  the  light  through¬ 
out  the  winter. 

Summing  up  the  position  of  fruit-growing  in  Great 
Britain,  a  gentleman  who  has  made  an  intimate  study 
of  the  subject  at  first  hand,  and  acted  under  the 
authority  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  says  : 

‘  The  production  of  grapes  and  tomatoes  especially 
appears  to  be  becoming,  if  it  has  not  already  become, 
excessive  in  relation  to  the  demand,  under  the  exist¬ 
ing  system  of  distribution,  which  involves  the  payment 
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by  consumers  of  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  fer  cent,  in¬ 
crease  in  price  beyond  what  growers  receive.’  Herein, 
again,  we  perceive  the  potential  commercial  efficiency 
of  Garden  Cities.  Deplorable  losses  to  fruit-grow^'ers 
arise  from  three  principal  causes,  all  of  which  by 
their  instrumentality  could  at  once  be  rectified. 
These  are  :  (a)  Cost  of  transport  ;  (b)  the  inter¬ 
mediate  profits,  which  in  many  cases  may  be  looked 
upon  as  an  ‘  unearned  increment  ’  in  price  ;  and 
(c)  the  irregularity  of  supply,  resulting  in  disastrous 
glut  and  deplorable  waste.  With  communities  of 
restricted  population  fed  by  the  produce  of  adjacent 
land  all  these  disabilities  would  automatically  vanish. 
The  first  would  disappear  with  the  organization  of 
efficient  motor-collection  and  delivery  ;  the  second 
because  there  would  be  no  use  for  a  middleman 
between  the  agricultural  zone  and  the  ‘  Agora  ’ ;  the 
third  by  the  supply  being  regulated  hour  by  hour  to 
the  demand. 

Recurring  to  the  last  referred  to  disability  of  the 
market-gardener — the  uncertainty  of  our  climate — 
it  is  a  most  happy  augury  that  the  glass-house  has 
proved  itself  a  most  valuable  and  profit-producing 
adjunct,  for,  whilst  materially  increasing  the  return, 
due  in  great  measure  to  the  enhanced  price  obtain¬ 
able  for  ‘  early  produce  ’ — one  of  the  reasons  the 
foreigner  can  outpace  our  cultivators — it  also,  in  a 
most  material  degree,  plays  the  part  of  antidote  to 
the  embarrassing  fickleness  of  our  clime.  In  the 
foregoing  pages  we  have  learnt  of  the  valuable 
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results  obtained  by  means  of  home-made  ‘  cool  ’  glass¬ 
houses  built  and  used  by  amateur  workmen  upon 
their  allotments,  whilst  reference  is  also  made  to 
the  recent  great  development  of  indoor  culture 
by  the  professional  producer  ;  hence  one  is  led  to 
feel  a  very  wise  course  upon  the  part  of  Garden 
City  authorities  would  be  to  fulfil  all  reasonable 
requirements  of  their  agricultural  tenants  in  regard 
to  the  provision  of  glass-houses,  the  cost  of  building 
of  such  having,  during  the  last  few  years,  been 
reduced  in  so  gratifying  a  degree. 


Appropriate  Work  for  Women- Floriculture.  A  Student  of  Lady  Warwick’s 
Agricultural  College  at  Work  in  the  Glass-house. 


FLORICULTUEE. 


If  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  fruit-growing 
in  connection  with  Garden  Cities,  there  is  still  more 
to  be  said  to  the  advantage  of  the  flower  cultivator. 
Flowers  grown  for  profit  are,  like  hot-house  grapes, 
things  but  of  yesterday.  Moreover,  they  have  made 
their  own  market,  and  with  this  great  popular  advan¬ 
tage — that  each  decrease  in  the  selling  price  has  opened 
a  wider  and  wider  field  of  purchasers. 

The  flower  trade  has  been  in  progress  about  thirty 
to  thirty-five  years,  but  its  real  active  and  popularly 
beneficial  life  has  been  comprised  within  the  last  ten. 
To-day,  owing  to  the  cheapness  at  which  even  the 
very  best  blossoms  can  be  purchased,  and  the  enormous 
supplies  daily  sent  to  market,  flowers  now  find  their 
way  into  the  homes  of  the  humblest  as  well  as  the 
wealthy — beauteous  blossoms,  ever  cheering  and 
lightening  the  heart  of  the  honest  artisan  and  weary 
mill-worker,  teaching  those  lessons  of  beauty  and 
grace  to  his  children,  who  will  in  time  grow  up  to 
people  and  appreciate  the  floral  bounty  of  those  Garden 
Cities  we  seem  to  see  looming  into  form  from  the 
mists  of  the  near  future,  where  the  pleasure  of  their 
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cultivation  will  reflect  benefit,  not  only  to  themselves, 
but  to  the  less  fortunate  confreres  and  dwellers  in 
other  and  smoke-begrimed  towns. 

But,  to  return  to  the  commercial  part,  so  great  has 
become  this  trade  in  cut  flowers  that  in  market- 
gardens,  and  especially  in  orchards,  flowers  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  culinary  vegetables,  whilst  ground-crops  of 
strawberries  or  bushes  have  been  rooted  up  from 
under  larger  fruit-trees,  and  their  places  taken  by 
bulbs.  At  the  present  day  there  is  a  never-ending 
succession  of  blossoms,  for  at  Christmas  we  have 
Snowdrops,  Lilies  of  the  Valley,  Violets,  and  Hya¬ 
cinths,  forced  forward  in  English  houses,  competing 
with  the  out  door  products  from  the  South  of  France. 
Soon  after  the  out  door  Narcissi  of  the  Scilly  Isles 
appear,  then  the  same  products  from  the  Channel  Isles, 
and  afterwards  the  English  gardens.  This  is  the 
signal  for  the  cessation  of  imported  foreign  flowers, 
and  the  home  market  holds  sway  until  the  earlier 
Chrysanthemums  make  their  appearance  from  abroad, 
contemporaneously  with  the  first  of  our  Michaelmas 
daisies.  Then  our  own  Chrysanthemums  from  hot 
and  cold  glass-houses,  as  well  as  outdoor  grown,  carry 
us  round  to  Christmas  once  more. 

We  find  that  but  few  foreign  forced  flowers  are  im¬ 
ported,  save  French  lilac,  which  comes  into  the  market 
for  Easter,  so  that,  looking  at  the  figures  for  imported 
flowers,  we  find  that  they — though  quite  large  enough 
— are  not  of  the  astounding  magnitude  of  the  veget¬ 
able  and  fruit  imports. 


FORCED  FLOWERS 
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Of  all  districts  engaged  in  the  flower  trade,  the 
Scilly  Isles  are  the  most  favourably  situated.  Planted 
on  the  Atlantic  shore,  just  in  a  position  to  be  laved 
by  the  G-ulf  Stream,  they  enjoy  a  climate  that  is 
remarkable  for  its  even  range  of  temperature.  The 
floricultural  prosperity  of  these  islands  is  due  to 
the  late  Mr.  Augustus  Smith.  On  becoming  Lord 
Proprietor  in  1834,  he  found  them  overpopulated, 
and  that  subdivision  of  holdings  had  gone  so  far 
that  there  scarcely  existed  a  farm  above  the  size  of  a 
cottage  garden.  Mr.  Smith  set  himself  energetically 
to  improve  the  state  of  things.  He  ruled  the  islands 
with  a  benign  despotism,  putting  down  smuggling, 
encouraging  emigration,  forbidding  further  sub¬ 
division  of  land.  He  encouraged  the  growing  of 
market-garden  produce,  and  for  some  years  the 
Scillians  became  noted  for  their  early  potatoes, 
asparagus,  and  seakale. 

Somewhere  about  the  year  1870  (the  exact  date 
has  never  been  recorded)  Mr.  Allen,  the  steward  of 
the  Lord  Proprietor,  packed  and  sent  to  Covent 
Garden  a  box  of  wild  Narcissi.  For  these  he  received 
in  return  a  sovereign.  When  this  became  known,  the 
farmers  started  collecting  the  bulbs  and  planting 
them  to  get  stocks. 

In  1883  the  present  Lord  Proprietor,  Mr.  Dorein 
Smith,  went  to  Belgium,  Holland,  and  the  Channel 
Isles,  to  see  how  they  cultivated  the  bulbs.  In  1885 
he  started  the  Bulb  and  Flower  Association.  In  that 
year  also  the  exports  reached  65  tons  ;  these  then 
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steadily  increased,  till  in  1896  they  reached  the  1 
enormous  total  of  514  tons.  One  hardly  realizes  j 
what  this  means.  There  are  eight  boxes  to  the  cwt.,  ■ 
or  160  to  the  ton  ;  therefore  514  tons  means  no  less 
than  82,240  boxes.  In  the  case  of  Narcissi,  a  box 
holds  from  twenty-one  to  fifty-one  bunches  of  twelve 
blooms,  and  in  that  of  Anemones,  seventy-two 
bunches.  This  weight  of  flowers  comprised  more 
than  three  and  a  half  millions  of  bunches,  (3,598,000), 
or  more  than  forty-three  million  blooms  (43,176,000). 
These  are  grown  on  a  total  area  of  503  acres.  Some 
240,000  bulbs  of  the  smaller  varieties  are  required  to 
plant  an  acre,  and  about  half  as  many  of  the  larger 
varieties.  The  earliest  kinds  fetch  from  four  to  six 
shillings  per  dozen  bunches  at  Covent  Carden,  but 
later  on  they  fall  to  eighteenpence,  or  even  a  shilling, 
a  dozen  bunches. 

I  have  touched  upon  the  floriculture  of  the  Scilly 
Islands,  because  I  wished  to  draw  analogy  between 
it  and  what  might  take  place  in  a  Garden  City  within 
motor-haulage  distance  of  the  Metropolis,  or  other 
of  our  large  towns. 

The  freight  from  St  Mary’s  to  Covent  Garden  is 
8s.  per  cwt.,  whilst  it  often  costs  the  growers  Is.  or 
Is.  6d.  per  cwt.  to  deliver  the  crop  at  St.  Mary’s. 

The  freight  is  extremely  high  for  the  distance  (350 
miles),  for  the  charge  from  the  South  of  France  (TOO 
to  800  miles)  is  only  6s.  to  7s.  per  cwt.,  and  from  the 
Channel  Isles  4s.  per  cwt.  Still,  a  good  crop  of  a  free- 
flowering  variety  at  an  average  of  Is.  6d.  per  dozen 
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bunches  will  bring  in  a  gross  return  of  £100  per 
acre,  so  that  there  is  a  fair  return  for  the  labour 
required  and  the  capital  outlaid. 

Now,  I  have  pointed  out  (see  Chapter  IX.)  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  advantages  of  cheap  fuel-gas  in  an 
industrial  city,  that  hot-houses  could  be  most  con¬ 
veniently  and  economicall}^  heated  by  its  means,  and 
have  suggested  that  able  floriculturalists  of  small 
capital  should  have  provided  for  them  hot-houses 
at  fair  rentals  by  the  authorities.  In  such  circum¬ 
stances,  we  should  be  able  to  effect  considerable  saving 
due  to  freightage,  and  set  it  off  against  cost  of  heating, 
with  the  further  advantage  that  the  season  of  flower¬ 
ing  would  be  entirely  under  control. 

The  only  parts  of  England  that  attempt  to  seriously 
compete  in  the  bulb  trade  with  the  Scilly  Islands  are 
Lincolnshire  and  Wisbech.  Freight  on  flowers  from 
this  district  is  much  lower,  being  2s.  4d.  per  cwt. 
from  Lincoln  to  London. 

In  the  eastern  county  gardens  it  is  usual  to  grow 
Carnations,  Wall-flowers,  Violets,  Pansies  and  Poly¬ 
anthuses,  as  well  as  Lilies  of  the  Valley.  So  perfect 
has  become  the  cultivation  of  the  latter  that,  by 
forcing,  blooms  are  obtained  from  Christmas  to  April. 
Natural-grown  cold-house  lilies  bloom  from  then  till 
May  and  June,  whilst  refrigerated  bulbs  can  be 
brought  to  bloom  onwards,  till  it  is  nearly  time  for 
the  forced  flowers  to  once  more  blossom  out. 

Apart  from  the  two  centres  of  narcissi  growing 
mentioned  above,  the  greater  part  of  the  large  flower- 
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growers  are  to  be  found  within  a  twenty-mile  radius  j 
of  London.  Many  of  them  grow  flowers  in  addition  | 
to  their  green-stuff,  or  among  the  trees  of  their  | 
orchards.  Many  of  the  hot-house  fruit-growers  | 
grow  flowers  as  subsidiary  to  their  vines  ;  others  | 
grow  flowers  first,  and  other  things  afterwards.  A  | 
good  example  of  a  London  district  flower-grower’s 
produce  is  supplied  in  the  following  table,  supplied 
by  an  actual  grower  : 

January  and  February  ;  Forced  narcissi,  violets,  and  roses. 

March  and  April  :  Outdoor  narcissi. 

May  :  Hardy  herbaceous  plants.  Iris  Germanica,  and  Doronicum 
excelsum. 

June ;  Pyrethrums,  Iceland  and  other  poppies,  and  marguerites. 

July  :  Stocks  and  erigerons. 

August ;  Echinopsis  and  asters. 

September  :  Michaelmas  daisies  and  dahlias. 

October :  Chrysanthemums. 

Of  course,  such  a  list  cannot  either  include  every¬ 
thing  or  be  exact  in  time,  as  plants  do  not  bloom  in 
one  month  alone,  but  are  apt  to  run  over  into  the 
next  month.  Polyanthuses,  wall-flowers,  and  even 
primroses,  are  cultivated  extensively  in  the  South-West 
and  West  of  London  nurseries.  Mitcham,  once  the 
home  of  lavender  and  Provence  roses,  now  devotes 
its  energies  to  flowers  for  selling  in  pots,  or  for 
bedding.  Woking  also  is  a  flower-growing  district, 
but  on  the  south-east  side  there  are  practically  no 
open-air  flower-growers,  Kent  being  taken  up  with 
its  fruit  trade,  whilst  Ponder’s  End  and  Waltham 
Cross  devote  their  energies  to  roses. 
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In  the  flower  industry  the  glass-house,  mostly 
artificially  heated,  has  made  as  rapid  strides  as  in  the 
fruit  industry.  Edmonton,  Tottenham,  Cheshunt, 
and  other  places  in  this  district,  abound  in  glass¬ 
house  floriculture.  A  year’s  work  of  one  of  these  is 
summed  up  as  follows  :  Ferns,  200,000 ;  pelar¬ 
goniums,  80,000  ;  palms,  60,000  ;  marguerites, 
20,000  ;  mignonette,  20,000  pots ;  lobelias,  12,000 
pots  ;  clematis,  8,000  plants  ;  besides  boxes  of  many 
small  bedding  plants.  This  was  the  production  of 
twenty  acres  of  land,  of  which  ten  acres  are  under 
glass.  The  land  is  divided  into  three  :  one  part  being 
devoted  to  fruit,  and  the  other  two  to  foliage  and 
flowering  plants.  About  200  men,  boys,  and  girls, 
find  employment  in  this  nursery. 

Concurrently  with  the  great  impetus  which  is  being 
given  to  agriculture  in  Ireland  by  the  means  I  else¬ 
where  deal  with,  floriculture  is  also  receiving  atten¬ 
tion.  Space  will  not  permit  of  reference  to  this,  but 
it  may  be  interesting  to  mention  the  success  of  violet¬ 
farming  there.  I  will  quote  the  success  of  Mrs. 
Egerton  Coghill  at  Skibbereen,  co.  Cork,  who  says  : 

‘  I  first  started  my  violet  farm  in  1891.  My  original  idea  was 
to  have  a  vegetable  and  daffodil  farm.  I  planted  a  small  plot  of 
violets  of  about  20  feet  square  more  for  pleasure  than  profit,  but 
I  found,  to  my  surprise,  that  I  made  nearly  as  much  from  the 
sale  of  the  violets  off  that  little  bit  of  land  as  I  did  from  all  the 
rest  of  the  garden.  I  therefore  increased  the  area  of  land  under 
violets  year  by  year,  until  now  I  have  over  two  acres  of  them  in 
cultivation.  A  great  advantage  gained  by  thus  slowly  increasing 
the  size  of  the  farm  is  that  one  is  able  to  provide  one’s  own 
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runners  and  plants.  Violet  runners  are  most  expensive  to  buy 
when  it  comes  to  planting  an  acre.  Market  gardeners  charge 
from  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  6d.  per  dozen  plants  for  Czar  violets,  and  I  do 
not  suppose  would  supply  wholesale  much  under  £3  10s.  to  £4 
per  1,000.  As  it  requires  about  16,000  runners  to  plant  an  acre, 
this  would  mean  a  serious  outlay. 

‘  I  have  found  the  large  Czar  violet  the  most  profitable  for  the 
market ;  it  prospers  especially  well  with  me.  I  frequently  gather 
blooms  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  poet’s  “  modest  violet  ”  is  quite 
a  thing  of  the  past  so  far  as  sale  purposes  are  concerned,  and  the 
Czar  violet,  standing  boldly  upright,  scorning  to  hide  its  head 
under  the  leaves,  is  the  one  to  make  money  by.  The  Devoniensis 
is  also  a  good  violet,  smaller  than  the  Czar,  and  in  colour  a  purple- 
red  ;  it  is  very  frost-resisting,  and  will  often  grow  well  where  the 
Czar  does  not  prosper  at  all. 

‘  In  the  cultivation  of  violets  my  modus  operandi  is  as  follows  ; 
In  October  I  choose  a  sheltered  field,  if  possible  a  bit  of  pasture 
land,  but  land  from  which  a  root  crop  (potatoes,  etc.)  has  just 
been  dug  will  also  suit ;  in  this  latter  case  it  is  not  necessary  to 
plough  it  until  just  before  planting  the  violets.  If  it  be  pasture 
land,  I  have  it  all  ploughed  in  drills  in  October,  and  then  leave 
alone  until  January,  when  I  get  it  hacked,  softened,  and  made 
into  long  beds  of  about  4  feet  wide,  with  a  trench  between  each 
bed  for  the  pickers  to  walk  in.  Many  people  advocate  planting 
in  drills,  and  I  believe  it  is  a  very  good  plan,  but  I  have  never 
tried  it  myself. 

‘  Manure  is  then  laid  on  the  beds — if  possible  procured  from 
a  cow  stable  and  mixed  with  sand — and  about  3  inches  depth  of 
earth  from  the  trenches  is  laid  over  the  manure.  Then  in 
February  and  March  I  have  the  runners  planted,  choosing  damp 
days,  and  putting  each  plant  about  10  inches  apart.  Nothing 
more  remains  to  be  done  except  to  replace  failures,  and  to  keep 
the  beds  well  weeded  through  the  summer. 

‘  Early  in  September  I  choose  a  damp  day,  and  give  a  slight 
top-dressing  of  guano.  This  is  continued  about  every  six  weeks 
during  the  blossoming  season,  and  I  find  it  improves  the  plants 
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and  blossoms  im  quantity  and  quality.  My  violets  begin  to 
blossom  profusely  in  September,  but  I  find  they  do  not  travel 
Avell  until  the  very  end  of  the  month,  the  weather  being  still  too 
hot.  I  make  arrangements,  and  begin  sending  the  flowers  away 
at  the  end  of  September  or  the  beginning  of  October  to  florists 
and  to  the  public  auctions,  always  sending  the  best  blooms  to  the 
florists.  I  also  supply  a  good  many  private  orders,  sending 
weekly  supplies  and  casual  orders  for  dinner  parties  and  bazaars, 
charging  about  200  per  cent,  less  than  florists’  prices,  and  all 
flowers  carriage  paid  in  non-returnable  boxes. 

‘  I  employ  boys  as  pickers,  and  another  violet  farm  near  mine 
employs  both  boys  and  girls.  We  find  that  they  are  quicker 
pickers  than  men.  They  pick  the  violets  in  neat  compact 
bunches  of  eight  dozen  (100  blooms)  with  eight  or  twelve  good 
leaves  all  tied  together  for  the  auctions,  but  most  florists  prefer 
the  leaves  in  separate  bunches  of  twelve  leaves  for  every  eight 
dozen  blooms.  I  place  all  the  leaves  at  the  bottom  of  the  boxes, 
and  divide  them  from  the  blooms  with  a  sheet  of  butter-paper, 
as  there  is  a  theory  that  the  leaves  take  the  scent  from  the 
flowers.  After  the  violets  are  picked  I  have  them  put  in  tepid 
water  for  an  hour  before  packing;  they  are  then  packed  in 
wooden  boxes,  which  can  be  bought  by  the  gross  unmade  up, 
and  the  boys  nail  the  boxes  together  on  wet  or  frosty  days  when 
there  are  no  violets  to  pick.  I  line  the  box  with  butter  paper, 
and  then  lay  the  bunches  in,  packing  them  as  tightly  as  is 
possible  without  absolutely  crushing  them.  I  find  the  months 
of  October,  November  and  December  the  most  profitable,  far 
more  so  than  February  and  March,  when  the  markets  are  flooded 
with  cheap  French  violets,  and  when  the  soft  spring  weather  has 
enormously  increased  the  quantity  of  home-grown  violets. 

‘In  frosty  weather  I  have  received  as  much  as  Is.  lOd.  per 
bunch  of  eight  dozen  from  the  public  auction,  but  these  prices 
do  not  last  long,  and  I  find,  taking  one  thing  with  another,  that 
the  average  price  all  round  is  about  6d.  per  bunch  of  eight  dozen. 
If  one  has  time  and  skilled  labour  it  is  more  profitable  to  make 
the  violets  in  bunches  such  as  one  buys  in  flower  shops,  from 
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eighteen  to  twenty-four  flowers  per  bunch  with  two  or  three 
leaves.  I  used  to  do  this,  getting  2s.  per  dozen  bunches,  but  as 
my  farm  grew  larger,  and  the  output  of  violets  increased  from 
under  one  thousand  to  over  ten  thousand  blooms  per  day,  I 
found  it  impossible  in  the  short  winter  days  to  have  that  large 
quantity  made  up  in  small  bunches.  I  sell  runners  in  March 
and  April  at  <£2  10s.  per  thousand  for  Czars,  £3  for  Devonienses. 
This  also  assists  the  profits.  Carefully  managed  and  with  a 
fairly  mild  winter,  the  profits  of  a  violet  farm  ought  to  be  very 
considerable.  Farmers  say  that  land  ought  to  pay  three  rents — 
one  for  the  landlord,  one  for  the  farmer,  and  one  for  the  land. 
I  pay  £5  an  acre  rent  for  my  farm,  and  would  think  I  had  done 
extremely  badly  any  year  that  I  did  not  clear  five  rents  for  my 
pocket  after  having  paid  all  rent,  wages,  and  incidental  expenses 
connected  with  my  violet  farm.’ 


: 


i 


To  sum  up,  floriculture  requires  careful  fore¬ 
thought,  considerable  energy,  and  unremitting  atten¬ 
tion.  It  is  a  delightful  mode  of  earning  one’s  living, 
an  occupation  at  once  entrancing,  and  calling  forth 
the  use  of  the  brains  as  well  as  the  hands  ;  it 
requires,  moreover,  capital  and  technical  knowledge, 
only  gained  by  years  of  study  and  practical  ex¬ 
perience. 

Apart  from  the  matter  of  capital,  therefore,  women 
are  admirably  adapted  to  take  a  prominent  place  in 
carrying  it  on.  I  have  elsewhere  pointed  out  how 
Garden  Cities  could  help  them  in  regard  to  soft 
cheese-making  and  the  lighter  and  more  scientific 
branches  of  dairy-farming.  Here,  again,  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  presents  itself  of  doing  much  useful  work  by 
the  provision,  on  rental,  of  glass-houses,  and  the 
formation  of  co-operative  flower-farming  associations 
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on  lines  alreaidy  explained,  and  of  installing  upon 
such  flower  farms  young  women  who  have  received 
apposite  training  for  it — such,  for  example,  as  that 
given  at  the  Lady  Warwick  College. 

Bearing  upon  this  Miss  Bradley,  the  Warden  of 
the  College,  says  : 

‘  It  is  an  acknowledged  fact  by  men  and  women  of 
wide  knowledge  and  high  standing  in  the  agricultural 
world  that  women  must  play  a  prominent  part  in 
staying  the  depopulation  of  the  rural  districts  and 
in  bringing  people  back  to  the  land. 

‘  One  feels  safe  in  asserting  that  if  a  sufficient 
number  of  women  will  abandon  the  idea  of  lucrative 
and  all-absorbing  careers  as  governesses,  typists,  and 
clerks,  and  turn  their  steps  countrywards,  they  will 
draw  a  certain  proportion  of  the  sterner  sex  with 
them.  As  these  succeed  and  prosper — and  they 
assuredly  will  if  trained  and  made  of  the  right 
material — others  will  be  inspired  to  imitate  them,  and 
the  thin  end  of  the  wedge  will  be  inserted  in  the 
problem  of  “  How  to  Ameliorate  the  Conditions  of 
Rural  Life.” 

‘  It  is  not  enough  to  be  a  dweller  in  the  town 
to  become  rich  or  famous,  as  so  many  of  the 
thousands  who  rush  thither  seem  to  think.  Of 
1,000  persons,  perhaps  one  makes  a  fortune,  while 
the  other  999  strive  and  struggle  in  bitterest  com¬ 
petition  with  each  other  merely  for  the  livelihood 
which  they  get  at  the  expense  of  their  own  health 
and  happiness,  or  at  the  expense  of  those  who  come 
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after  them.  City  life  under  these  circumstances,  as  it 
is  led  by  millions  of  our  people,  is  degrading  and 
demoralizing  to  a  degree  which  is  never  found  amongst  I 
a  rural  population.  Close  intercourse  with  Nature 
cannot  fail  to  have  an  ennobling  influence,  helping 
men  and  women  to  strive  to  lead  more  honourable 
and  useful  lives.  Therefore,  seeing  what  a  matter  of 
necessity  is  a  prosperous  life  to  a  country,  both  from 
a  moral  and  a  physical  standpoint,  it  is  the  bounden 
duty  of  those  in  authority  on  matters  agricultural  to 
spare  no  pains  to  promote  the  “  safety,  honour,  and 
welfare”  of  the  rural  population  of  Great  Britain.’ 


The  Application  of  Modern  Science  to  the  Land — A  Crop  of  Giant  Mangolds  manured  with  Sulphate  of 
Ammonia  recovered  during  the  Distillation  of  Cheap  Fuel-gas^ _ 


FIELD  FAEMING. 


Concerning  farming  in  general,  reflection  will  show 
that  in  complying  with  the  burning  need  of  de¬ 
centralization — if  this  be  carried  out  by  means  of 
Garden  Cities — great  gain  would  also  accrue  to 
Field  Agriculture. 

Eeturn  to  the  land  !  that  is  the  admonition  in¬ 
voluntarily  rising  to  the  lips  when  contemplating 
the  toilers  of  our  great  cities  and  noting  the  baleful 
conditions  under  which  they  exist ;  it  were  inutile 
to  give  it  expression,  for  we  know  it  to  be  imprac¬ 
ticable  under  existing  conditions  of  our  greatest  of 
industries — Agriculture.  ‘  The  return  to  the  land,’ 
nevertheless,  is  both  the  admonition  and  the  sheet- 
anchor  of  these  well-meaning,  well-doing  pioneers 
of  social  amelioration  who  desire  to  provide  non¬ 
terrene  employment  beyond  the  walls  of  our  over¬ 
crowded  hives  of  industry. 

At  a  moment,  however,  when  the  decadence  of 
British  Agriculture  is  giving  rise  to  grave  fears  as 
to  its  effect  upon  our  national  safety  ;  when,  indeed, 
a  Eoyal  Commission  is  sitting  to  consider  our 
position  in  regard  to  food-supply  in  time  of  war, 
it  behoves  us  to  consider  if  the  proposed  ‘  town- 
country  ’  occupation  could  not  be  made  to  react 
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beneficially  upon  ordinary  field  Agriculture ;  if,  | 
indeed,  the  expenditure  upon  Garden  Cities  through-  i 
out  our  islands  would  not  be  more  nationally  j 
beneficial  than  that  upon  vast  granaries  and  store¬ 
houses  for  the  produce  of  other  countries. 

What,  then,  is  there  for  us  to  consider  in  this 
relation  ?  There  would  appear  to  be  but  three 
directions  in  which  we  can  usefully  apply  ourselves 
to  work  :  (a)  in  increasing  economy  of  production  ; 
(6)  in  increasing  the  output  of  the  land  under 
cultivation,  and  (c)  in  effecting  economies  in  the 
placing  of  the  commodities  upon  our  markets. 

In  all  of  these,  reflection  will  show.  Garden  Cities 
should  have  much  to  say.  The  remedial  measures 
applicable  to  the  first  and  last  of  these  are  to  be 
looked  for  in  improved  methods  of  horseless  trans¬ 
port  and  mechanical  cultivation,  the  second  in 
Technical  Education  and  the  application  of  science 
to  the  land.  The  paramount  factor  in  regard  to 
(a)  and  (6)  is  the  ability  to  place  ample  manure ' 
upon  the  land  at  small  cost.  In  this  regard  the 
intrinsic  value  of  the  material  is  small ;  indeed, 
to-day  vast  quantities  of  manure  can  be  obtained 
for  nothing — nay,  less  than  nothing,  for  in  large 
towns  payment  is  made  to  those  who  will  take 
it  away.  This  arises  entirely  from  the  present  high 
cost  of  transport ;  hence  not  only  is  the  land  more  or 
less  starved,  but  intensive  culture — required  to  fulfil 
the  second  consideration — is  not  ventured  upon. 

As  a  concrete  example,  I  might  take  the  case  of 
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the  land  upon  which  the  first  Garden  City  is  to  be 
built,  and  trace  what  the  cost  of  manure — intrinsi¬ 
cally  valueless  in  the  Metropolis — becomes  by  the 
time  it  reaches  the  land.  I  am  enabled  to  do  this 
through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  James  Brown,  of  Baldock. 

The  contractor  who  collects  the  manure  in  London 
carts  it  to  the  railway-station,  places  it  in  the 
railway  -  truck,  and  consigns  it  to  his  country 
customer,  charges  per  ton  2s.  6d.  ;  the  railway 
freightage  to  Baldock  is,  per  ton,  2s.  5d.  ;  the 
cartage  within  a  short  distance  is  about  Is.  per  ton 
per  mile,  say  2s.  ;  total,  6s.  lid. 

Thus,  the  cost  of  manure  upon  the  estate — which 
is  entirely  due  to  transport — is,  roughly,  7s.  per  ton, 
and  this  does  not  include  labourer’s  time  in  the 
heaving  of  it  from  railway-truck  to  cart.  Added  to 
this,  there — very  properly — exist  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions  preventing  the  removal  of  manure,  except 
very  early  in  the  morning  and  very  late  at  night. 
But  Baldock  is  not  a  far-removed  country  place,  yet 
even  in  this  instance  the  land  must,  as  I  have  said, 
be  starved,  whilst  intensive  culture  is  rendered  an 
impossibility.  To  appreciate  this,  we  have  only  to 
consider  that  the  requirement  of  the  land  varies  from 
10  to  20  tons  per  acre.  Now,  taking  the  mean 
weight  necessary — 15  tons — we  see  that  for  manure 
alone  the  cost  of  raising  a  crop  must  needs  be  £5  5s. 
per  acre — about  three  times  the  annual  rental. 

Here  we  get  a  glimpse  of  the  amelioration  which 
the  application  of  modern  science  could  effect.  This 
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transport  cost  could  be  reduced  to  a  fraction  by  i 
mechanical  haulage.  It  also  shows  us  that  stable  f 
manure,  except  for  purely  local  use,  is  an  exceed-  | 
ingly  inefficient  form ;  it  is  heavy,  bulky,  offensive,  I 
costly,  and  its  principal  utility  lies  in  the  heat  it' 
imparts.  It  points  to  the  fact  that  if,  concurrently 
with  the  introduction  of  motor  haulage,  the  number 
of  horses,  and  par  suite  the  quantity  available  of 
this  material,  largely  falls  off,  no  harm  will  result ; 
for,  apart  from  being  more  scientific,  it  would  be 
practically  effective,  more  convenient,  and  more 
economical  to  use  artificial  manures,  especially  such  as 
are  obtained  in  the  supply  of  cheap  fuel-gas  to  towns.* 

To  quote  Mr.  Brown,  ‘  The  heavy  carriage  of 
manure  makes  it  prohibitive  almost  beyond  two 
miles  from  the  station,  as  the  cartage  is  so  consider¬ 
able.  Hence,  although  perhaps  some  thousands  of 
tons  are  consigned  to  Baldock  during  the  season, 
it  supplies  a  very  limited  area — some  two  or  three 
miles  around  the  station.  There  is  no  doubt  that  if 
motor  waggons  could  be  constructed  to  collect  and 
distribute  to  the  customer  direct  the  thing  could  be 
done  much  more  cheaply  to  the  customer,  beside  which 
it  would  extend  the  area  of  dumping,  as  practically 
the  manure  could  be  taken  direct  to  any  farm  or 
locality,  whether  near  or  far  from  a  rail  way- station.’ 

One  of  the  many  shortcomings  of  concentration  of 
population  in  our  great  towns  is  the  enormous  waste 
of  that  natural  wealth-producer  sewage.  The  w^aste 
*  See  Chapter  IX. 
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is  not,  moreover,  confined  to  the  product,  vast 
thoug-h  it  be,  for  a  further  and  enormous  expenditure 
is  entailed  in  the  casting  of  it  away.  It  is  a  vast 
waste  of  what  one  might  call  the  double-acting  type, 
for,  concurrently  with  huge  payments  for  the  casting 
away  of  a  valuable  entity,  other  huge  payments  have 
to  be  made  in  the  purchase  of  imported  fertilizers. 
If  now  we  picture  the  face  of  our  country  becoming 
o’erspread  with  towns  of  moderate  size,  each  en¬ 
girdled  with  its  agricultural  zone,  we  see  at  once  the 
practicability  of  effecting  vast  economies.  The  two 
most  formidable  betes  noires  in  the  path  of  the 
agriculturist  are  cost  of  manure  and  cost  of  carriage 
both  of  this  and  of  the  produce  of  the  land  upon 
which  it  is  utilized.  It  is  precisely  this  trouble  in 
the  procuration  of  manure  and  its  great  cost  which 
militates  so  strongly  against  the  carrying  into  effect 
of  the  intensive  form  of  cultivation  so  necessary  in 
regard  to  countries  of  restricted  acreage. 

Let  us  reason  it  out  a  little  further  in  regard  to 
Garden  Cities  of  the  size  it  is  proposed  the  first 
shall  be — namely,  having  as  its  maximum  number 
of  inhabitants  a  population  of  some  25,000.  The 
agricultural  fringe  surrounding  them  and  owned  by 
their  communities,  whilst  being  in  extent  sufficient 
to  supply  the  needs  of  their  inhabitants  as  far  as 
vegetables,  flowers,  fruit,  and  dairy  products  are  con¬ 
cerned,  would  yet  be  totally  inadequate  to  produce 
the  corn  and  meat  necessary  for  their  sustenance. 
Under  existing  conditions  it  requires  at  least  2  acres 
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of  farm-land  per  inhabitant  to  feed  our  workers,  and 
thus  each  of  such  Garden  Cities  would  profitably 
utilize  at  least  50,000  acres.  Now,  the  problem  of 
utilizing  the  natural  fertilizer  from  such  a  City  over 
the  whole  area  represented  by  the  50,000  acres  would 
be  upon  an  entirely  different  footing  from  that  of  its 
useful  and  profitable  disposal  from  towns  inhabited 
by  millions  over  an  area  of  proportionately  greater 
extent.  Hence  is  paved  the  way  for  more  rapid 
and  intensified  culture,  but  the  latter  means,  at 
the  same  time,  augmentation  of  the  labour-support¬ 
ing  capacity  of  the  land.  Agriculture  at  present 
suffers  from  dearth  of  labour,  whilst  our  cities  are 
overcrowded  by  it,  the  reason  being  explained  by 
the  fact  that  the  land  at  present  finds  the  payment 
of  a  higher  rate  of  wages  a  burthen  greater  than 
it  can  bear.  But  the  condition  is  altered  by  the 
degree  of  cultivation.  Hence  we  are  justified  in 
saying  that  the  establishment  of  these  Cities  will 
in  a  great  measure  solve  the  agricultural  problem. 
They  will  afford  the  means  of  bringing  back  to  the 
land  men  who  have  sought  employment  in  urban 
industries,  and  hence  there  will  grow  up  and  spread 
over  the  face  of  our  country  a  new  race,  having 
their  occupation  in  the  open  air,  of  improved  health 
and  physique  and  of  more  sturdy  constitution, 
fitting  representatives  of  their  yeoman  progenitors. 

The  great  question,  of  course,  is,  Can  farms  be  cul¬ 
tivated  in  such  a  manner  that  the  wages  paid  shall 
be  so  raised  as  to  oflPer  such  inducement  that  it  shall 
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overcome  the,  at  present,  preponderating  pull  towards 
towns  ?  The  answer  is  easily  found  if  we  look  back 
and  consider  the  wages  formerly  paid  to  many  of 
the  workers  in  our  staple  industries  when  these 
were  in  their  infancy,  as  compared  with  those  earned 
by  the  skilled  operative  from  the  same  source 
to-day.  All  that  is  needed  is  that  agriculture 
should  be  carried  on  in  the  same  scientific  manner 
as  are  all  other  great  industries  abroad  and  many 
of  our  own,  so  that  farm  labour  shall  become  skilled 
labour,  the  results  attained  made  commensurate 
with  the  work  entailed,  and  the  rate  of  wage  made 
proportionate  to  such  skill  as  obtains  in  other 
branches  of  industry.  Our  farmers  are  too  prone 
to  the  laissez  faire,  to  grumble  and  deplore  that 
this  or  that  crop  fails  them.  Had  this  been  the 
policy  of  our  competitors,  they  would  not  to-day 
have  been  fulfilling  the  demands  of  our  country 
instead  of  our  own  farmers — a  deplorable  fact  so 
eloquently  proved  by  the  statistics  to  which  I  have 
had  occasion  to  draw  the  reader’s  attention. 

What  would  be  thought  of  the  manufacturer  who, 
because  a  certain  pattern  or  article  failed  to  sell,  sat 
down  and  moaned  while  he  waited  for  the  times  to 
come  back  to  the  old  ways  ?  Nought  but  extinction 
of  his  industry,  a  process  already  partly  carried  out 
in  regard  to  our  agriculture.  Other  countries  are 
flooding  this  one  with  their  dairy  produce,  their 
poultry,  and  their  root  and  green  vegetable  crops. 
Whilst  our  farmers  sigh  over  their  diminishing  profits 
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from  cereals,  more  and  more  land  goes  out  of  cultiva¬ 
tion  year  by  year,  and  we,  as  a  nation,  are  subjected 
to  immense  loss  by  reason  of  the  unproductiveness 
of  a  rich  soil. 

Much  that  should  be  otherwise  is  doubtless  due 
to  want  of  thought  and  reflection.  At  first  thought, 
perhaps,  the  shortage  in  the  home  supply  of  poultry 
and  eggs  might  be  thought  a  somewhat  trivial 
matter,  and  not  one  of  national  importance.  Yet, 
when  we  come  to  consider  it,  we  see  that  our 
farmers  are  allowing  to  lie  fallow — a  mine  of  wealth, 
for  their  neglect  costs  us  over  six  millions  sterling. 
It  is  obviously  idle  for  British  agriculturalists  to  cry 
out  against  the  depression  which  has  fallen  upon 
their  industry,  if  they  do  not  take  advantage  of 
every  opportunity  that  offers  itself  of  adapting  their 
methods  to  the  altered  requirements  of  the  times. 
The  strenuous  efforts  which  have  been  made  of  late 
by  the  National  Poultry  Organization  Society  to  in¬ 
crease  and  systematize  the  supply  of  poultry  and  eggs, 
we  trust  may  not  be  without  good  results  in  impress¬ 
ing  upon  our  farmers  the  magnitude  of  a  prima  facie 
small  matter,  and  enable  them  to  largely  profit  by  it. 

Elsewhere  I  have  referred  at  some  length  to  dairy¬ 
ing,  and  have  drawn  attention  to  the  great  strides 
recently  made  by  well-directed  energy  in  Ireland. 
I  have  also  drawn  particular  attention  to  the 
immense  national  importance  of  sugar  manufacture ; 
here  are  two  things  that  would  handsomely  repay 
the  farmer  to  carefully  study. 
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Corn-growing,  we  are  told,  has  gone  from  bad  to 
worse  and  worse  year  by  year,  until  it  no  longer 
repays  for  the  labour  expended  on  the  production  of 
the  grain.  It  has  therefore,  as  we  have  seen,  been 
largely  abandoned — under  existing  conditions  an 
inevitable  result.  Hence  a  larger  and  yet  larger 
portion  of  the  country  has  been  put  down  into 
permanent  pasture.  Such  grass-land  is  now  used 
to  a  too  great  extent  for  the  production  of  meat, 
seeing  that  it  would  be  wiser  first  to  fulfil  our 
own  dairy  produce  requirements,  and  to  look  to  our 
colonies  to  fill  the  increase  of  shortage  in  cattle- 
breeding.  In  this  connection,  again,  we  would  do 
well  to  ask  ourselves  if  we  are  obtaining  best  results 
and  the  maximum  yield  from  our  pasture-land.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  it  requires  from  two  to 
three  acres  of  such  pasture  to  feed  an  ox  for  a  year. 
Hence,  allowing  one  ox  as  the  animal  food  for  every 
three  persons  in  the  country — a  very  fair  average — 
we  find  that  our  32,526,000  inhabitants  would 
require  the  same  number  of  acres  for  the  raising  of 
their  beef  alone,  whereas  the  total  cultivated  area  of 
Great  Britain  is  only  some  thirty-two  and  three- 
quarter  million  acres,  half  of  which  is  permanent 
pasture,  and  the  other  half  cultivated  land  proper, 
including  in  this  head  land  under  rotation  of  grasses 
and  that  cropped  for  hay. 

Is  this  a  parallel  condition  with  other  countries  ? 
If  we  turn  to  Belgium  we  find  that  one  and  a  third 
I  persons  per  acre  are  supported  entirely  on  the 
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agricultural  products  of  their  own  country,  irre¬ 
spective  of  their  exports  {amounting  to  more  than 
a  million  pounds  sterling)  of  such  products  to  this 
and  other  countries  ;  Belgium,  be  it  remembered, 
being  a  country  having  a  much  larger  export  of  manu¬ 
factured  goods  per  head  of  population  than  our  own. 


Crop  per 
Acre  in 
Pounds. 

Equivalent 
in  Dry  Hay 
in  Pounds, 

Number  of  Cattle 
fed  from  eveiy 
100  Acres  per  Year. 

Pasture 

1,200 

13 

Unirrigated  meadows 

— 

2,400 

26 

Clover  cut  twice 

— 

4,800 

52 

Swedish  turnips 

38,500 

10,000 

108 

Eye  grass 

64,000 

18,000 

180 

Beet  (intensive  culture) 

64,000 

21,000 

216 

Indian  corn  ensilage . . . 

120,000 

30,000 

330 

One  is  justified  in  asking  how  this  fine  result  is 
brought  about.  The  answer  given  by  the  Belgian 
farmers  is  that  they  are  compelled  continually  to 
study  how  to  make  the  land  yield  larger  crops,  and 
that  in  regard  to  cattle-rearing  they  have  succeeded 
by  substituting  a  cultivated  feed  in  place  of  per¬ 
manent  pasture.  The  effect  of  scientific  treatment 
in  this  connection  is  truly  astonishing.  This  is 
clearly  demonstrated  by  the  work  of  a  celebrated 
French  writer  on  agriculture.  He  assumes  that 
9,000  pounds  of  dry  hay  are  necessary  per  head  of 
horned  cattle  per  annum,  and  by  the  above  table 
shows  the  rearing  capacity  of  the  land  by  the  sub¬ 
stitution  of  ‘  cultivated  feed.’ 
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From  the  table  given  we  are  able  to  appreciate  the 
enormously  favourable  reversal  that  is  made  to  take 
place,  for  from  the  two  to  three  acres  allowed  by  us 
per  head  of  cattle,  it  is  possible  to  reverse  the  figures 
and  so  reduce  the  area  necessary  that  each  acre 
suffices  for  the  rearing  of  three  head  of  cattle. 

If  we  turn  to  France  or  to  Italy  we  shall  find 
similar  triumphs  have  to  be  recorded  in  regard  to 
cattle-feeding  by  recourse  being  had  to  ‘  irrigated 
meadows.’  The  system  was  first  adopted  in  the 
Yosges  district,  and  it  was  found  that  the  crop  of 
hay  rose  from  an  average  of  If  tons  per  acre  to  six 
t07is  per  acre.  The  value  of  the  experiment  being 
appreciated,  it  spread,  between  the  years  1862  to 
1882,  over  nearly  the  whole  of  France.  By  this 
means  land  increased  in  value  as  much  as  five  times 
in  some  districts,  and  the  system  became  extended 
to  corn  and  root-growing  land  as  well  as  to  market- 
gardens.  In  Italy,  around  Milano,  some  22,000 
acres  are  irrigated  from  water  derived  from  the 
sewers  of  the  City  ;  here  8  to  10  tons  of  hay  per 
acre  represents  the  average  crop,  and  on  certain 
meadows  as  much  as  18  tons  per  acre  have  been 
obtained. 

In  the  foregoing  pages  I  have  referred  to  a  specific 
farming  operation — that  of  the  cultivation  of  the 
sugar  beet — which,  if  properly  followed  up  and 
worked  in  conjunction  with  the  cognate  industry 
also  touched  upon,  is  destined  to  fulfil  a  role  of  the 
greatest  importance  and  of  wide-spreading  influence 
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and  prosperity  throughout  our  islands.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  pleasing  to  find  that  most  gratifying  results  in 
respect  to  it  have  already  been  obtained  through 
the  instrumentality  of  sewage  irrigation. 

As  to  the  second  direction,^  it  would  be  presump¬ 
tive  in  me  to  enter  upon  'practical  details  of  agricul¬ 
ture  having  for  their  object  the  amelioration  of  the 
lot  of  the  British  farmer,  being  neither  an  agricul¬ 
turalist  nor  practical  horticulturist ;  but  I  feel,  even 
were  I  either,  I  should  still  hardly  be  the  proper 
person  to  deliver  a  dissertation  upon  the  subject, 
from  the  fact — only  too  true — that  our  farmers  and 
vegetative  culturists — I  use  not  the  adjective 
ironically — have  been  slow  to  adapt  and  apply 
science  to  their  calling — nay,  as  a  whole  English 
farmers  refuse  to  appreciate  the  benefits  science  can 
confer. 

This,  in  relation  to  our  good-natured,  open-handed, 
frank-hearted,  more-sport-than- science  farmers— de¬ 
scendants  of  the  sturdy  rule-o’-thumb  British  yeoman 
— is  easily  to  be  understood,  and  even  appreciated ; 
but,  unhappily,  they  have  neglected  two  other  things : 
they  have  neglected  to  acquaint  themselves  with 
the  conditions  under  which  their  own  calling  is  carried 
on  by  their  competitors — the  foreigners — as  the 
more  enlightened  of  manufacturers  have  done  ;  more¬ 
over,  they  have  failed  to  make  up  their  own  minds 
as  to  what  they  really  do  want  as  a  mode  of  self- 
betterment.  Though  this  he  so  in  regard  to  the 

*  See  p.  1264. 
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fathers  of  our  present  generation,  it  should  not 
obtain  in  regard  to  their  sons ;  and  doubtless  an 
explanation  of  the  extraordinary  rapidity  with  which 
the  aid  of  science  has  been  invoked,  and  benefits 
realized  from  it  in  America  and  Canada,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  agricultural  destinies  there 
rest  so  largely  in  the  hands  of  younger  men. 

To  all,  however,  who  may  not  be  of  the  jocund 
fraternity  of  the  genus  farmer,  who  are  quite  un¬ 
trammelled  by  time-honoured  practice,  and  who  can 
therefore  survey  the  important  problem  in  a  broad, 
comprehensive,  and  international  manner,  it  is  abun¬ 
dantly  clear  that  our  policy — one  which  has  resulted 
in  the  continuous  decline  of  our  most  ancient  industry 
— cannot  be  continued.  That  want  of  success  is,  in 
a  large  measure,  attributable  to  the  happy-go-lucky 
and  laissez  faire  temperament  of  the  English  farmer 
is  conclusively  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  ‘  longer - 
headed’  Scottish  agriculturalist  finds  it  possible  to 
‘  come  South,’  and  to  take  the  farm — erstwhile  the 
ruination  of  his  predecessor — and  thereon  find  a 
competency. 

It  has  been  urged,  and,  I  think,  most  rightly, 
that  the  excessive  conservatism  of  the  British 
farmer  might  be  breached  if,  as  in  our  progressive 
Dominion  of  Canada,  information  for  their  guidance 
were  conveyed  to  them  gratis.  In  Canada  such  a 
course  has  been  found  to  constitute  a  paying  invest¬ 
ment,  and  there  we  find  the  farmers  officially 
furnished  with  the  full  literature  of  the  latest  dis- 
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coveries  and  all  the  recent  advances  made  to  accrue 
from  the  application  of  science  to  the  land.  Western 
Australia  is  the  latest  to  realize  the  great  value 
of  science  as  applied  to  agriculture,  and  has  recently 
sent  to  England  to  find  a  man  to  fill  the  new  position 
of  Director  of  Agriculture,  with  the  significant  rider 
that,  if  he  he  not  to  be  found  among  us,  he  is  to  be 
procured  from  the  United  States.  So  perfect  is  the 
working  of  the  agricultural  intelligence  system  and 
the  technical  instruction  bureau  of  the  Americans, 
and  so  gratifying  is  it  to  find  our  children — neigh¬ 
bours  of  the  enterprising  workers  just  referred  to — 
striving  to  keep  pace  with  them — indeed,  it  is  a 
question  if  the  world  can  show  a  finer  object-lesson 
than  their  Ottawa  Model  Farm — that  I  have  felt  it 
might  prove  of  some  value  to  give  particulars  of 
the  systems — which  I  am  enabled  to  do  by  the 
courtesy  of  the  authorities — in  an  appendix  to  this 
chapter.  It  may  be  interesting  to  add  that  the 
students  trained  in  our  agricultural  colleges  at 
home  have  been  able  to  make  Canadian  land  pay 
handsomely. 

The  result  of  all  this  has  been,  and  would  be 
with  us,  a  gratifying  fulfilment  of  the  second  con¬ 
dition  I  have  put  forward ;  and  with  these  remarks 
I  must  leave  it  in  the  hands  of  men  qualified  to 
bring  the  benefits  to  our  own  doors. 

That  steps  of  some  sort,  probably  legislative, 
administrative  and  educational,  to  bring  to  the  land 
the  benefits  of  science — a  course  that  has  proved  a 
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boon  and  blessing  to  other  countries — must  be 
taken  to  prevent  our  land  going  entirely  out  01 
cultivation  is  clear,  and  the  less  the  loss  of  time,  the 
easier  will  be  the  task.  To  us,  so  accustomed  are 
we  to  reliance  upon  individual  effort,  it  seems 
strange  to  contemplate  State  advice  and  organized 
assistance.  But,  all  the  same,  it  is  clear  that,  in 
regard  to  agriculture  more  than  any  other  industry, 
combined  action  is  frequently  not  only  advisable, 
but  necessary —  such  action  as  can  only  be  set  in 
operation  by  a  central  authority.  I  feel  consider¬ 
able  advance  in  this  direction  was  made  when  we 
came  to  see  that  a  Ministry  of  Agriculture  was  a 
necessity,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  feel  that  a  more 
able  administrator  of  the  powers  vested  in  the 
department  could  not  be  found  than  our  present 
Minister  of  Agriculture.  Take  a  simple  case  by  way 
of  example — the  extermination  of  pests.  Of  what 
avail  would  the  greatest  enterprise  upon  the  part  ot 
a  single  individual  be  ?  Yet  if  a  British  Govern¬ 
ment  were  asked  for  a  substantial  vote  for  the 
carrying  out  of  a  scientific  process  to  such  end,  its 
feelings  would  be  shaken  by  stupefying  surprise. 
We  find,  however,  in  France  a  Bill  drafted  allocating 
the  sum  of  £14,000  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
into  efiect  the  result  of  experiments  made  in  the 
Charente  district,  where  it  has  been  found  that  a 
certain  culture  of  microbes  is  deadly  to  field  vermin, 
such  as  rats  and  mice.  The  credit  asked  for  is  to 
be  devoted  to  sowing  these  microbes  in  infested 
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areas  by  means  of  small  cubes  of  bread  impregnated 
with  the  culture.* 

That  we  do  not  do  such  things  is  simply  because 
we  have  not  commenced  to  accustom  ourselves  to 
getting  out  of  difficulties  by  calling  to  our  aid  the 
dictates  of  science ;  more  especially  is  this  the  case 
in  regard  to  the  State.  As  a  cognate  matter 
undertaken  by  private  and  corporation  enterprise, 
one  might  refer  to  the  bacteriological  process  of 
sewage  purification.  In  this  connection  the  micro¬ 
scopic  microbe  may  be  put  to  such  useful  effect  as 
to  save  our  inland  towns  millions  of  capital  ex¬ 
penditure,  and  tens  of  thousands  of  pounds  annually 
of  current  expenditure.  The  extraordinary  results 
of  recent  investigations,  by  which  it  has  been 
proved  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
maintenance  of  animal  life  that  certain  species  of 
microbes  be  partaken  with  the  food,  appears  to  be 
a  stepping-stone  towards  the  converse  application  of 
science — namely,  the  sowing  of  the  land  with  life- 
sustaining,  instead  of  life-destroying,  bacilli. 

What  science  may  be  made  to  achieve  in  regard 
to  our  crops  is  only  just  beginning  to  be  learnt  and 
appreciated.  Take,  for  example,  the  scientific  return 
to  the  land  of  the  nutrient  principles  extracted  from 

*  For  house  rodents  another  method  has  been  hit  upon. 
Quicklime,  after  being  powdered,  is  mixed  with  sugar,  and  the 
vermin  greedily  devour  the  mixture.  The  gastric  fluids  then 
convert  the  lime  into  a  hydrate,  developing  in  the  process  the 
heat  which  is  fatal. 
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it  as  the  price  of  its  co-operation  in  reproduc¬ 
tion.  Professor  Wagner,  of  Darmstadt,  claims  that 
scientific  manuring  will  give  positively  amazing 
results.  According  to  Mr.  Rider  Haggard,  the 
average  yield  of  wheat  on  English  soil  in  ten  years’ 
crops  is  16  cwt.  per  acre ;  the  German  experiments 
give  32  cwt.  Barley  gives  15  cwt.  in  this  country, 
as  compared  with  30  ;  oats  14,  as  compared  with 
32 ;  clover  hay  31,  as  compared  with  120 ;  mangolds 
350,  as  compared  with  800  ;  and  potatoes  95,  as 
compared  with  400.  And  these  are  not  merely 
experimental  comparisons,  for  a  farm  of  poor  and 
stony  ground,  which  had  previously  ruined  several 
people  who  had  attempted  to  cultivate  it,  has  under 
the  Wagner  system  of  manuring  and  tillage  yielded 
£7 00  a  year  profit,  and  many  of  the  crops  which  at 
one  time  could  not  be  grown  on  it  now  give  even 
better  results  than  those  at  the  experimental  station, 
and  twice,  and  in  some  cases  several  times,  more 
than  the  averages  obtained  on  the  old  English 
system  of  farming. 

We  need  not  go  to  Germany  for  proof  of  this  fact, 
for  there  are  farms  at  home  which  demonstrate  it. 
But  we  still  buy  for  our  land  a  relatively  small 
quantity  of  artificial  manures  as  compared  with  the 
investment  of  German  farmers  in  these  fertilizers. 
In  Germany  the  consumption  of  artificial  manures 
has  trebled  in  little  more  than  twenty  years  ;  and 
the  striking  fact  remains  that  whereas  the  yield  per 
acre  in  England  is  set  at  £2  10s.  3d.,  in  Germany  it 
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is  £5  15s.  Scientists  maintain  that  low  prices  are  not  j 
so  much  the  cause  of  depression  in  our  agriculture  I 
as  bad  crops,  and  that  the  remedy  lies  in  obtaining  : 
larger  crops  without  increasing  the  cost  of  production. 

We  see,  then,  that  the  haphazard  methods  of  the 
old-fashioned  farmer  are  fatal  to  prosperity.  His 
crops  could  be  enormously  increased  without  a  pro¬ 
portionate  increase  in  the  cost  were  he  only  to 
proceed  in  the  right  way.  When  Sir  Joshua  Rey¬ 
nolds  was  asked,  ‘With  what  do  you  mix  your 
pigments  to  produce  such  exquisite  colour  effects?’ 
his  answer  was,  ‘  I  mix  them  with  my  brains  !’  And 
it  has  now  become  necessary  that  the  land  should  be 
tilled  with  brains. 

A  perusal  of  the  foregoing  chapter  will,  I  trust, 
serve  to  indicate  what  science  has  done  for  the 
Danish  dairy  industries ;  but  still,  they  do  not  rest 
upon  their  oars,  nor  gaze  with  satiated  satisfaction 
upon  their  laurels.  Experiments  are  being  inces¬ 
santly  tried  ;  it  is  striven  to  make  advance  lead 
to  further  advance.  For  example,  Herr  Hegelund, 
an  official  of  the  milk  industry  department,  has 
quite  recently  shown  that  a  cow  can  be  made  to 
yield  double  the  quantity  of  milk  by  milking  it 
eight  instead  of  three  times  a  day.  Moreover, 
when  the  cow  has  been  used  to  the  change  for  some 
three  weeks,  it  continues  to  give  an  increase  of  milk, 
although  there  is  a  return  to  the  earlier  practice  of 
milking  thrice  a  day.  Frequent  milking  is  only 
what  the  cow  experiences  with  her  calf.  There  isi 
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also,  it  may  be  added,  an  improved  method  of 
milking  by  hand  taught  at  the  milking-school  of 
Ladelund,  in  Denmark. 

In  regard  to  the  third  direction,*  I  venture  to 
suggest  that  it  is  to  the  engineer  that  not  alone 
the  farmer,  but  the  market- gardener  and  the 
factory  proprietor  of  Garden  Cities,  must  look  for 
means  to  effect  economies,  and  to  afford  fresh  facilities 
by  means  of  their  mechanical  innovations. 

When  the  transition  was  taking  place  from  the 
pack-horse  as  a  mode  of  travel  and  transport  to 
that  by  means  of  wheeled  conveyances,  wild  and 
vehement  were  the  outcries  and  efforts  of  opposition, 
on  the  plea  that  it  would  ruin  the  breed  of  saddle- 
horses,  make  men  effeminate,  and  greatly  tccIucc 
the  number  of  horses  required.  At  a  later  date, 
when  wheeled  vehicles  were  becoming  common,  the 
purport  of  the  outcries  was  reversed,  and  an  Act 
of  Parliament  was  actually  passed  to  prevent  their 
general  adoption,  lest  the  increasing  number  of 
horses  required  should  consume  the  food  of  the  poor. 
Of  the  two  conditions  assumed  to  have  obtained,  I 
feel  that  the  second  most  nearly  resembles  that  of 
the  farmer  of  to-day.  Although  the  food  of  the 
horse  is  no  longer  the  food  of  the  poor,  yet  the  food 
of  the  horse  used  in  agricultural  operations  bears  an 
all  too  high  ratio  to  the  total  quantity  raised  upon 
the  farm,  for  the  acreage  under  cultivation  of  horse- 
food  cannot  be  productive  of  man-food.  Added 
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to  this,  the  agriculturist  suffers  under  the  dual 
disadvantage  of  excessive  cost  of  transport  of  both 
his  requirements  and  his  produce,  and  the  fact  that 
his  horses,  which  should  be  expending  the  energy 
of  the  fuel  consumed — corn  eaten — upon  farming 
operations,  are  wasting  it  to  useful  effect  from 
the  point  of  view  of  cultivation — ^by  being  employed 
as  animal  locomotives  in  the  transport  of  produce 
to  market,  a  mechanical  operation  which  could  be 
effected  by  means  of  a  fuel  much  less  costly. 

‘  Every  farmer  his  own  light  railway  ’  is  a  sugges¬ 
tion  which  has  already  been  made  by  those  who  can 
see  the  future  before  mechanical  road  locomotion ; 
but  in  my  opinion  it  is  an  idea  more  perfect  in 
theory  than  in  practice,  although  not  impracticable. 
Its  fulfilment,  however,  would  only  meet  difficulties 
halfway.  The  Ute  noire  of  the  farmer  is  the  cost  of 
getting  his  produce  to  market,  but  I  feel  that  this 
Ute  in  his  path  might  not  only  be  removed,  and  he 
be  left  entirely  free  to  devote  the  whole  of  his  plant, 
live  and  dead,  to  production,  but  that  it  is  an  enter¬ 
prise  into  which  the  farm  landlords  and  others  might 
remuneratively  and  safely  embark  capital.  My 
suggestion  is  that  small  local  companies,  preferably 
of  the  landlords,  should  be  formed  to  act  as  produce 
collection  and  material  delivery  companies ;  that  the 
central  stations  or  headquarters  of  such  companies 
should  be  towns  served  by  railways  whose  directors 
are  the  more  amenable  to  reason  and  negotiation  in 
the  matter  of  rates  of  freight ;  and  that  such  local 
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companies  should  collect  from  the  farmers  their 
produce,  transport  it  to  such  headquarters,  and 
entrain  it  at  certain  fixed  rates ;  and,  moreover, 
detrain,  transport,  and  deliver  such  material  as  the 
farmer  requires  upon  his  land.  I  further  suggest 
that  such  should  be  carried  out  in  a  business-like  and 
engineering-like  manner,  by  which  means  the  cost 
would  be  reduced  to  such  an  extent  that  it  would 
be  utterly  impossible  for  light  railways  (if  they 
ever  be  largely  constructed)  to  successfully  compete. 

I  would  employ  a  special  plant,  which  would 
consist  somewhat  of  the  following :  An  automotive 
waggon,  capable  of  carrying  within  itself  goods, 
its  motor  being  of  suitable  power  to  transport  by 
haulage  goods  contained  in  road  trucks  drawn  by  it. 
The  haulage  by  means  of  special  road  waggons, 
strong  and  light,  of  tubulous  steel  build,  of  uniform 
dimensions,  and  so  constructed  that  their  bodies 
could  easily  be  detached  from  their  under-frames. 
The  motor  waggon  would  act  the  dual  part  of  the 
traction  engine  and  crane,  for  which  purpose  it 
would  be  provided  with  suitable  gear.  The  plant 
of  the  company  would  be  worked  somewhat  in  the 
following  manner  :  The  motor  waggons  and  most  of 
the  road  waggons  being  at  the  central  station,  work 
would  commence  in  the  morning  by  unloading  the 
goods  which  had  arrived  by  rail  during  the  night. 
For  this  purpose  mechanical  power  would  be  em¬ 
ployed  as  much  as  may  be,  and  the  goods  so  un¬ 
loaded  would  be  hauled  by  the  motor  waggon  and 
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delivered  to  the  farmers,  the  road  waggons  being 
left  as  required  at  the  several  farms.  These  would 
be  loaded  by  the  farmers  during  the  day,  and  the 
motor  waggon,  on  its  return  in  the  evening,  would 
collect  and  haul  them  full  of  produce  to  the  railway- 
station.  Here  the  crane  upon  the  tractor  waggon 
would  be  brought  into  operation,  and  the  laden 
bodies  of  the  road  waggons  lifted  and  deposited  in 
the  railway-trucks,  their  dimensions  being  such  that 
this  could  conveniently  be  done  with  the  ordinary 
standard  railway-truck.  Many  of  these  bodies  would 
be  returned  laden  with  ‘  empties.’ 

It  is  regrettable  that,  through  lack  of  adequate 
perspicacity,  the  canals  of  this  country  have  been 
permitted  to  become  largely  absorbed  into  the 
railway  systems ;  whereby  beneficial  competition 
in  regard  to  agricultural  produce  has  been  stifled. 
For  it  must  be  remembered  that  there  is  no  form 
of  goods  transport  so  economical  as  that  of  water 
carriage.  In  all  cases,  therefore,  where  rivers  and 
canals  are  available,  water  should  be  made  use  of 
as  the  vehicle  of  heavy- tonnage  and  long-journey 
transport,  leaving  to  the  road  locomotive  the 
primary  duty  of  collection. 

In  the  diagram  is  shown  the  system  I  ventured 
to  put  forward  for  embodiment  in  the  splendid 
scheme  for  the  amelioration  of  agricultural  depres¬ 
sion  in  Ireland  inaugurated  by  Lord  Iveagh  and  the 
Hon.  Mr.  Pirrie. 

The  diagram  illustrates  my  suggestion  for  a  weekly  road- 
haulage-canal  service  over  a  district  one  hundred  miles  long 
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by  fifty  miles  broad,  affording  a  daily  delivery  to  a  large  town  or 
seaport,  by  means  of  three  road  trains,  each  of  which  would 
work  twelve  days  and  then  go  into  the  running-shed  (RS)  for 
two  days.  The  produce  would  not  be  handled  in  transit,  this 
being  obviated  in  a  similar  manner  to  that  just  described  in  con¬ 
nection  with  farm  collection  by  the  use  of  movable  bodies  upon 
the  road-train  ‘  trailers,’  such  bodies  being  transferred  to  the  canal 
‘  flats  ’  or  river  barges  by  inexpensive  shears — capable  of  being 


worked  by  one  man — at  the  canal-side.  Loose  and  small-parcel 
goods  would  be  carried  upon  the  tractors,  produce  in  bulk  upon 
the  trailers.  The  tug-boats  would  be  propelled  by  oil  motors, 
and  would  carry  loose  goods,  each  towed  barge  carrying  two 
‘bodies’  for  produce.  By  such  a  service  a  weekly  collection 
would  be  made  from  fourteen  towns  or  collection  centres,  situated 
at  an  average  distance  of  twenty-five  miles  on  either  side  of  the 
canal,  and  fourteen  riverside  centres. 

The  dotted  lines  show  weekly  deliveries  of  material  to  the 
farmers,  etc.,  the  full  lines  weekly  collections  from  the  farmers,  etc. 

From  mechanical  transport  to  mechanical  cultiva¬ 
tion  the  transition  is  simple  and  natural.  I  must 
not,  however,  dwell  upon  the  latter  important  subject 
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any  more  than  to  say  that  we  are  at  this  moment 
upon  the  eve  of  great  change  in  this  respect.  The 
employment  of  motive  power  in  agriculture  has,  so 
far,  resolved  itself  principally  into  steam-threshing 
and  steam-ploughing  and  the  haulage  of  huge  ‘  culti¬ 
vators  ’  to  and  fro  across  large  expanses  of  arable 
land ;  each  plough  or  cultivator  with  its  engines 
and  adjuncts  being  worth  hundreds,  or,  it  may  be, 
exceeding  a  thousand  pounds.  Such  automatic 
implements,  it  is  obvious,  are  applicable  only  to 
farming  operations  upon  the  large  scale,  whilst  their 
cost  puts  them  out  of  the  scope  of  employment  by 
agriculturalists  farming  anything  but  abnormal  areas 
of  land. 

The  invention  of  internal  combustion,  liquid  fuel 
motors,  by  Daimler  and  Benz,  and  the  very  rapid 
development  which  has  taken  place  in  them  as  a 
consequence  of  their  adaptation  to  light  road 
locomotion  and  transport,  has  now  put  it  within  the 
reach  of  agriculturalists  to  have  by  them  at  all 
times  an  instantly  available  source  of  cheap  and 
convenient  motive  power  which  can  be  utilized  in 
an  endless  variety  of  ways  as  a  labour-saving  ex¬ 
pedient  in  fulfilment  of  requirements,  varying  from 
hundreds  of  horse-power  down  to  that  equivalent  to 
but  two  or  three  man-power.  In  this  we  can  per¬ 
ceive  the  beginnings  of  a  revolution  in  mechanico- 
agricultural  methods. 

Apart  from  the  paramount  importance  of  cheap 
and  convenient  motive  power  for  the  numerous 
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labour-absorbing  operations  of  the  homestead,  one 
might  take  in  exemplification  almost  any  operation 
of  field  agriculture.  At  present  these  are  not  only 
intermittent,*  but  necessarily  slow.  Horses  have 
their  set,  leisurely  and  extremely  slow  rate  of  pro¬ 
gression — about  two  miles  per  hour.  Any  attempt 
to  increase  this  with  animal  motors  would  result  in 
rapid  exhaustion,  with  resultant  loss  far  outweighing 
the  gain  due  to  time.  The  agriculturalist  has  also  to 
be  considered.  A  day’s  shooting  over  ploughed  land 
serves  to  impress  upon  us  the  arduous  nature  of  the 
ploughman’s  task.  Acceleration  on  his  part  also  is  an 
impossibility.  With  mechanical  motor  cultivation, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  ‘  labourer  ’  rides  upon  the 
auto-propelling  cultivator,  and  his  task  is  thereby 
materially  lightened.  But  by  means  of  mechanical 
propulsion  and  traction  we  at  once  see  our  way  to 
acceleration  in  the  speed  of  cultivation.  In  that  case 

*  Since  my  remarks  anent  this  were  written  (see  p.  1217),  I 
have  been  informed  that  in  the  United  States  the  point  has  been 
appreciated,  and  continuous  motion  has  in  some  cases  been 
adopted.  In  Kansas,  for  example,  a  row  of  corn  in  circular  form 
was  planted  this  spring  twenty-five  miles  in  length.  Com¬ 
mencing  at  the  margin  of  a  fifty-acre  field,  the  cultivator  went 
round  and  round  in  a  circle,  until  he  had  planted  the  whole  area 
in  a  single  row,  the  ploughing  having  been  previously  ae- 
complished  in  a  similar  manner.  A  disadvantage  of  to-and-fro 
ploughing  is  the  production  of  unevenness  of  the  ground.  At 
each  end  of  the  field,  in  course  of  time,  a  bank — locally  called  a 
balk — is  formed,  sometimes  3  or  4  feet  high,  brought  about 
principally  from  the  cleaning  of  the  ploughshare  during  the 
periods  of  rest. 
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increase  in  horse-power  means  but  a  slight  increase 
in  diameter  of  the  motor  cylinders,  whereas  in  animal 
cultivation  it  would  mean  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  horses  quite  unattainable  in  practice.  It  is  as  yet 
too  early  to  refer  to  actual  figures  in  proof  of  the 
advantages  of  motor  culture,  but  it  may  be  stated, 
as  a  point  of  interest,  that  last  harvest  an  agricul¬ 
tural  petrol  motor,  dragging  an  ordinary  reaper 
and  binder,  reaped  19  acres  of  wheat  in  ten  hours, 
at  a  cost  of  less  than  two  shillings  per  acre.*  Rapid 
progress  is  now  being  made  in  adapting  cheap  motors 
for  use  with  ordinary  common  (paraffin)  oil  as  fuel, 
and  hence  very  shortly  such  running  expenses  will 
again  be  materially  reduced.  A  most  valuable 
feature  of  motor  cultivation,  I  might  here  impress 
upon  the  reader,  is  that  the  expenditure  is  directly 
proportional  to  the  work  done,  and  that  no  expense 
is  incurred  while  work  is  not  being  done.  With 
horse  cultivation,  on  the  other  hand,  expense  is 
incessant.  Sunday  and  week-day,  night  and  day,  as 
it  were,  fuel  is  always  being  consumed,  as  represented 
by  the  feed  of  the  animals.  The  reader  will  also 
readily  perceive  that  the  cost  and  labour  in  and 
about  the  farm  in  raising  the  food  for  the  animal 
motors,  and  in  its  transportation,  is  far  and  away  in 
excess  of  that  of  the  purchase  and  transport  of  a  few 
gallons  of  petroleum,  t 

*  In  a  recent  competition  a  petrol  plough  took  the  gold  medal 
against  130  horse  competitors.  It  ploughed  8  acres  of  land  at  a 
cost  of  16s.  for  petrol  and  labour  as  against  <£4  for  horse-ploughing. 

t  In  our  last  South  African  campaign,  during  which  cavalry 
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Concurrently  with  this  we  observe  considerable 
attention  being  paid  to  the  question  of  ‘  small 
holdings.’  Herein  presents  itself  a  state  of  things 
demanding  most  careful  and  serious  consideration  ; 
for  whilst  the  evidence  in  favour  of  the  value  of 
scientific  methods  and  mechanical  cultivation — such 
as  ‘  deep  ploughing  ’ — is  overwhelming,  we  also  have 
presented  proofs  of  the  value  of  ‘  spade  ’  culture  and 
closer  attention,  such  as  can  the  more  effectively  be 
given  on  ‘  small  holdings,’  the  result  in  both  cases 
being  a  gratifying  increase  in  the  output  of  the  land. 

No  w,  o'icc^css'hictts  0  the  t w o  things  cannot  be 
combined.  Not  only  from  considerations  of  capital 
expenditure,  but  from  the  general  and  inherent  con¬ 
ditions  respectively  obtaining.  It  matters  not  by 
what  means  ‘  higher  ’  cultivation  may  be  brought 
about :  if  the  land  can  be  made  to  support  in  comfort 
and  content-imparting  prosperity  a  greater  agricul¬ 
tural  population,  the  gain  is  a  national  one.  There 
is  a  considerable  measure  of  sentiment  involved  in 
the  holding  of  land.  The  possession  of  but  a  modicum 
of  the  soil  confers  a  certain  status  not  possessed  by 

had  to  be  extensively  employed,  it  was  found  that,  of  the  im¬ 
mense  weight  of  commissiariat  stores  necessary  to  be  dragged 
forward  with  the  army,  no  less  than  about  80  per  cent,  of  the 
weight — and  a  greater  ratio  of  proportionate  bulk — was  that 
represented  by  the  fodder  for  the  horses,  so  that  Lord  Eoberts 
became  deeply  impressed  with  the  utility  and  efficiency  in  this 
respect  of  the  steam  traction  transport  trains,  with  the  result 
that  since  the  war  active  attention  has  been  paid  to  this  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Army  Transport  Service. 
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the  ‘  landless  man  whilst — as  I  trust  I  may  have 
shown  in  regard  to  allotments — it  is  conceded  that 

o 

in  many  cases  the  incentive  to  put  labour  into  the 
land  on  the  part  of  the  small  holder  is  such  as  to 
cause  the  owner  to  be  almost  incessantly  at  work 
upon  it.  Where  is  the  visitor  to  Switzerland  who 
has  ever  succeeded  in  rising  sufficiently  early  to  see 
the  pigmy  patches  of  tilled  soil  without  their  owners 
labouring  upon  them  ?  Even  before  the  curtain  of 
night  has  been  raised  will  the  industrious  Switzer 
small-holding  landlord  be  seen,  and  it  is  to  this  large 
entry  in  the  labour  account  that  the  large  output 
can  be  credited. 

All  would  wish  to  see  a  far  larger  proportion  of 
our  working  population,  not  only  landlords  of  their 
own  dwellings,  but  also  owners  of  the  land  they 
till.  In  the  foregoing  pages  I  have  sought  to  direct 
attention  to  means  of  bringing  about  workman 
house-owning,  and  in  that  relation  the  good  effect 
and  value  to  the  individual  is  indisputable.  I  do 
not,  however,  feel  that  the  same  has,  in  any 
measure,  been  shown  to  hold  good  in  regard  to 
small  proprietorship  of  the  soil.  The  question  we 
have  to  ask  ourselves  is,  whether  a  man  possessed 
of  a  small  capital  is  well  advised  in  putting  it  into 
land  ? — even  if  he  works  that  particular  plot  of  soil. 
The  wealthy  man  finds  land  an  extremely  bad 
investment  :  why  should  a  poor  man  find  it  a  good 
one  ?  Large  landed  proprietors  in  this  country 
know  to  their  cost  that  land  does  not  yield  them 
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more  than  two  per  cent,  for  the  money  invested  in 
it.  Is  it  wise  for  the  man  of  very  limited  means  to 
invest  his  capital  in  this  way,  and  to  obtain  from  it 
the  meagre  return  of  a  couple  of  pounds  per  cent.  ? 
The  tenant  farmer  who  becomes  a  landlord  on  this 
purchasable  basis  locks  up  his  capital  for  the  two 
or  three  per  cent,  return,  whereas  by  remaining  the 
tenant,  with  a  reasonable  rent,  he  is  free  to  utilize 
his  capital  towards  the  improvement  of  his  stock, 
and  to  purchase  modern  implements  and  machinery, 
which  will  insure  the  higher  —  and  consequently 
greater  profit-returning — cultivation  of  the  land. 
By  the  latter  means  he  may  readily  obtain  a  trading 
rate  of  interest  double  or  treble  that  he  would 
obtain  with  his  capital  locked  up  in  the  land. 
Debts,  taxes,  and  encumbrances  of  various  sorts, 
will  be  soon  found  attendant  upon  proprietorship, 
far  outweighing  the  rental  of  the  land,  and  at  the 
same  time  preventing  him  from  having  a  margin  of 
money  for  trading  purposes.*  The  subject  of  small 
holdings,  I  submit,  is  one  of  great  importance  and 
much  interest ;  but  it  is  an  entirely  undecided  one 
as  to  its  intrinsic  value.  It  is  a  question  closely 
watched  by  the  present  Minister  of  Agriculture, 
who  obviously,  whilst  preserving  an  entirely  open 

*  The  free  homesteads  of  farmers  in  most  of  the  States  of 
America,  one  is  informed,  are  rapidly  becoming  mortgaged, 
whereby  a  spectral  and  tyrannical  landlord  is  virtually  brought 
into  being  in  the  shape  of  a  six  or  seven  per  cent,  mortgage 
interest. 
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mind,  has  yet  no  settled  convictions  upon  the 
matter ;  for  we  find  him  mentioning — whilst  con¬ 
fessing  that  so  far  as  his  experience  went  of  those 
parts  of  the  country  he  has  so  far  visited  where 
small  holdings  are  in  operation,  he  would  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  accept  the  statement  that  they  were 
successful — that  he  had  noted  that  in  all  cases  where 
he  had  seen  them  they  had  been  situated  in  excep¬ 
tionally  favourable  circumstances.  Either  there 
had  been  a  propinquity  to  a  great  market,  or  there 
had  been  a  special  kind  of  soil  eminently  suited  to 
the  particular  requirements  of  market -gardeners. 
On  the  other  hand.  Professor  Long  claims  that  in 
all  cases  they  have  proved  successful.  (The  Small 
Holdings  Association,  Ltd.,  of  Newdigate,  Surrey, 
may,  it  is  said,  be  cited  as  an  example.)  On  the 
point  of  success,  however,  Lord  Onslow  emphasized 
that  what  it  was  desired  to  know  was  whether  any  of 
the  holders  lived  entirely  out  of  the  proceeds  of  their 
holdings,  because  that  was  the  most  important  point. 
It  was  not  a  question  whether  the  Government  could 
provide  people  with  small  holdings  by  which  they 
could  add  to  their  incomes,  but  whether  they  could 
offer  the  labourer  in  the  country  in  the  middle  or  at 
the  close  of  his  career  an  opportunity  of  purchasing  by 
instalments  a  piece  of  land  which  he  could  cultivate 
himself,  and  out  of  which  he  and  his  family  could 
make  a  living.  If  they  had  solved  that  problem, 
they  had  solved  the  problem  of  what  was  commonly 
called  ‘  back  to  the  land.’  He  was  only  too  anxious 
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to  be  convinced  that  that  problem  could  and  had 
been  solved,  because  he  was  quite  certain  if  it  could 
be  demonstrated  that  the  problem  was  not  insoluble 
it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  present  Government — 
or  any  Government — to  give  it  all  the  assistance  in 
its  power  to  obviate  an  undoubted  evil — namely, 
the  deterioration  of  the  population  by  the  manner 
in  which  the  country  population  was  flocking  into 
the  town.  He  further  pointed  out  that  it  repre¬ 
sented  a  very  serious  diminution  in  the  available 
employment  for  labour  that  permanent  pasture 
should  be  increased  by  3^  million  acres,  while  the 
land  under  the  plough,  which  created  the  more 
labour,  should  have  decreased  by  millions  in  the 
same  period.  That  undoubtedly  was  a  serious 
matter,  and  it  was  to  remove  that  evil  that  their 
whole  energies  should  be  directed. 

If  small  holdings  pay,  it  is  obvious  it  can  only  be 
due  to  the  increase  of  individual  labour  expended 
upon  the  land  ;  but  this  labour  would  be  lessened 
and  the  returns  greatly  increased  if  arrangements 
could  be  made  that  mechanical  methods  and  labour- 
saving  appliances  could  be  made  available  for  small 
holdings,  as  can  be  done  in  regard  to  farming  on 
the  large  scale.  How  can  this  be  brought  about  ? 
That  is  the  next  matter  of  paramount  importance. 
Primd  facie,  it  might  be  thought — especially  having 
regard  to  what  I  have  ventured  to  bring  forward 
in  relation  to  co-operative  dairy- farming  in  Denmark 
and  Ireland — that  in  co-operation  would  be  found 
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the  ‘  open  sesame  ’  of  small  -  holding  prosperity.  ? 
That  the  system  carries  upon  its  face  the  imprint  of 
great  potence  and  large  future  scope  cannot  be  gain¬ 
said,  but  I  feel  the  particular  form  of  co-operation 
is  the  point  which  should  command  much  careful 
thought. 

We  may  dismiss  at  once,  as  being  beneath  contempt, 
puerile,  and  as  having  been  entirely  put  out  of  con¬ 
sideration  as  an  effective  remedial  measure,  the  social¬ 
istic  panacea  to  be  found  in  ‘  free  land.’  In  a  recent 
agricultural  conference  it  was  proved  that,  in  many 
instances,  and  notably  in  the  county  of  Essex,  rent  did 
not  enter  into  the  calculations  at  all,  for  many  tenants 
paid  no  rent,  and,  indeed,  instances  were  on  record 
in  which  landlords  were  five  shillings  per  acre  out 
of  pocket.  It  is  therefore  a  pity  to  waste  time  in 
listening  to  arguments  relating  to  such  fallacious,  ill- 
launched  and  utterly  impracticable  notions.  At  the 
epoch  at  which  we  have  now  arrived  in  regard  to  in¬ 
dustrial  and  agricultural  reproduction,  it  is  axiomatic 
that  the  capitalist  can  never  be  eliminated  from  any 
sphere  of  reproduction.  Although  some  appear  to 
think  so,  co-operation  has  no  eliminative  effect,  for  it 
is  obvious  that  every  shareholder  in  a  mutual  benefit 
society,  every  member  of  a  co-operative  institution, 
and  every  partner  in  a  concern,  no  matter  how 
small,  is  per  se  a  capitalist.  On  a  man  becoming 
the  owner  of  a  small  holding,  or  seized  of  a  patch  of 
land,  he  becomes  constituted  a  landlord,  hence  also 
he  becomes  a  capitalist ;  he  becomes  the  possessor 
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of  a  negotiable  instrument  which  he  can  sell, 
transfer,  or  mortgage.  Therefore  it  is  clear  there 
cannot  be  any  industrio-commercial  co-operation 
without  at  the  same  time  co-operation  of  labour  and 
capital.  Moreover — and  this  is  the  important  point 

no  industrio-commercial  co-operation  can  be  of 
material  value  unless  it  be  so  constituted  that  it 
can  admit  of,  and  by  its  integrity  command  the 
inclusion  of,  extraneous  capital.  Therefore  we  come 
to  the  situation  I  have  more  than  once  pointed  out, 
wherein  much  valuable  assistance  may  be  made  to 
accrue  from  the  utilization  of  such  extraneous  or 
sleeping-partner  investment  (see  provision  for  old 
age,  etc.,  in  Chapter  V.).  But  in  the  case  of  land¬ 
lord  and  tenant  the  landlord  is  usually  the  larger 
capitalist,  almost  invariably  so  in  the  case  of  agri¬ 
cultural  land.  Now,  who  could  possibly  be  better 
suited  to  play  the  part  of  the  extraneous  investor 
than  the  landlord  ?  Why,  then,  should  any  co¬ 
operation  be  necessary,  or  likely  to  prove  more 
beneficial  than  that  which  ought  to  be  so  easily 
brought  about  by  co-mingling  the  interests  of  land¬ 
lord  and  tenant  ?  Co-operation  is  synonymous  with 
profit-sharing,  and  profit-sharing  in  this  relation 
would  be  equivalent  to  prosperity-sharing.  At 
present  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind  as  between 
tenant  and  landlord.  Yet  what  is  urgently  required 
is  the  co-operation  of  all  classes  interested  in  agri¬ 
culture.  A  change  is  called  for,  in  the  interest  of 
all,  by  which  the  labourer,  the  farmer,  and  the  land- 
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lord  could  each  feel  that  they  had  one  common  : 
interest,  and  that  that  interest  was  not  only  in¬ 
dividual  and  joint  profit-making,  but  the  revival  of  ; 
the  ancient  staple  industry — the  wet-nurse  of  every  ^ 
other  industry,  as  Thiers  put  it — and  the  revivify- ' 
ing  of  the  prosperity  of  British  agriculture. 

This  feeling  and  this  effort,  it  appears  to  me, 
could  be  brought  about  if  a  system  of  profit-sharing 
could  be  devised  to  operate  as  between  landlord 
and  tenant.  Salvation  and  amelioration  of  the 
present  state  of  things  can  only  be  sought  in 
intensifying  agriculture.  But  intensive  culture,  as 
I  have  shown  elsewhere  (see  Chapter  IX.),  requires 
the  setting  aside  of  a  far  larger  amount  of  capital 
per  acre.  To  raise  that  increase  of  capital  by 
mortgage  is  to  court  disaster  ;  moreover,  our  laws 
relating  to  tenure  are  capable  of — indeed,  I  would 
venture  to  say  demand — improvement.  Once  let 
landlord  and  tenant  become  partners,  and  troubles 
and  difficulties  arising  from  this  source  at  once 
disappear.  Then  as  to  capital.  In  relation  to 
depression  in  agriculture,  people  are  in  the  habit 
of  extending  their  sympathies  only  to  the  labourers 
upon  the  land  ;  they  apparently  never  stop  to 
reflect  upon  the  distress  which  the  fall  in  land 
values  has  occasioned,  what  changes  it  has  wrought 
in  many  thousands  of  homes,  and  hence  it  is  easier 
to  suggest  light-heartedly  that  the  landlords  should 
find  the  capital  than  for  them  to  comply.  But, 
happily,  a  certain  number  of  the  ‘  useless  units  ’ 
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(sic)  are  engaged  in  urban  businesses,  or  have  by  the 
exercise  of  thrift — for  it  is  not  usual  for  middle- 
class  workers  to  spend  up  to  the  last  pound  of 
their  income  each  quarter,  as  it  is  the  practice  of 
industrial  workers  to  spend,  not  only  up  to  their 
last  penny  each  week,  but,  moreover,  to  anticipate 
their  earnings  for  the  next — been  able  to  make 
town  investments,  and  hence  complete  disaster 
has  been  averted.  Indeed,  the  peculiar  state 
of  things  presents  itself  to-day  of  men  working 
and  earning  incomes  in  towns,  and  spending  much 
of  such  earnings  as  owners  of  land  in  the  country 
— of  capitalists  drawing  incomes  from  their  town 
land,  and  absorbing  it  upon  their  country  land. 
Indeed,  it  has  been  put  facetiously,  but  with  truth, 
that  only  the  wealthy  can  afford  to  own  land.  In 
this  relation  it  is  observable  that  rich  men  deriving 
their  incomes  from  mercantile  pursuits  have  within 
the  last  year  or  two  bought  large  tracts  of  land 
avowedly  for  use  as  ‘  playgrounds,’  knowing  that  the 
possession  of  such  land  will  result  in  outgoings,  and 
not  incomes.  But  these  playgrounds  will  entail 
the  employment  of  a  larger  number  of  workers  in 
ministering  to  ‘  S23ort  ’  than  the  land  could  other¬ 
wise  support,  so  that  such  units  are  not  so  utterly 
‘  useless  ’  as  your  socialist  would  have  us  believe. 

There  are,  happily,  a  goodly  number  of  land¬ 
lords  in  position  to  join  their  tenants  and  to  -find 
the  capital  for  intensive  culture  :  can  there  not  be 
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thought  out  an  effective  and  pleasantly  workable  i 
system  of  co-operation  ?  The  matter  is  certainly 
worthy  of  most  careful  study.  What  occurs  to  one 
is  that  the  landlord  might  let  his  land  to  his  farmer 
tenant  at  a  minimum  rate  (say,  such  as  to  return 
him  only  two  per  cent,  interest),  and  provide  the 
requisite  plant  and  machinery  on  the  arrangement 
that  his  share  of  the  joint  profits  shall  be  just  suffi¬ 
cient  to  cover  a  fair  percentage  for  depreciation, 
and  give  him  a  return  of,  say,  five  per  cent,  upon  his 
money  invested  in  land  and  plant,  the  balance  of  all 
profits  earned  being  payable  to  the  tenant.  Such 
an  arrangement  presupposes  a  considerable  measure 
of  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  landlord  in  his 
tenant,  but,  then,  all  co-operation  is  based  upon 
mutual  confidence.  In  the  case  of  landlord  and 
tenant  having  pleasantly  and  successfully  worked 
out  a  lease  upon  some  such  co-operative  principle, 
one  could  even  conceive  them  entering  upon  another 
in  which  no  rental  was  payable,  and  with  a  re¬ 
arrangement  as  to  profit,  with  this  great  advantage, 
that  whereas  in  prosperous  years  the  landlord 
would  find  himself  become  a  prosperity-sharing 
partner,  the  anxieties  of  the  tenant  would  be  greatly 
lessened,  for — whilst  appreciating  this  as  being  a 
perfectly  fair  and  equitable  arrangement — he  would 
have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  in  ‘  hard 
times  ’  he  would  have  no  rent  to  pay.  This,  I 
repeat,  would  require  confidence,  but  confidence  is 
easy  enough  to  establish  when  master  and  tenant 
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are  in  touch  ;  and  with  regard  to  rural  pursuits,  it 
is  pleasantly  noticeable  that,  as  between  master  and 
operative,  a  far  greater  measure  of  mutual  respect 
obtains  than  unhappily  presents  itself  as  between 
master  and  man  in  urban  industry — a  matter  I 
have  touched  upon  at  greater  length  in  Chapter  V. 

I  have  here  taken  the  case  of  co-operative  rela¬ 
tionship  between  a  landlord  and  single  tenant,  the 
primary  object  being  the  ability  to  carry  higher 
culture  to  the  land.  But  it  is  easy  to  see  that  its 
value  would  be  enhanced  in  the  case  of  a  number 
of  tenants  combining  with  their  landlord.  In  that 
case  the  tenants  themselves  could  make  use  of  joint 
capital  to  far  better  effect  than  individual  capital 
and  individual  plant.  Much  mechanical  help  and 
many  labour-saving  appliances  could  be  properly 
provided  for  joint  use  upon  the  extended  acreage, 
such  as  would  be  financially  impracticable  and 
quite  inconsistent  with  the  working  of  the  small 
individual  areas.  Such  a  system  of  co-operation 
would  embody  all  the  advantages  which  have  served 
to  bring  success  to  Irish  co-operative  dairy-farming, 
with  which  I  have  dealt  in  a  previous  chapter,  the 
extraneous  capital  in  this  case  being  put  in  by 
a  deeply  interested  party — the  landlord. 

The  foregoing,  I  feel,  abundantly  shows  the  scope 
that  exists  in  regard  to  the  advancement  of  our 
ancient  and  once  flourishing  agricultural  industry, 
which,  from  the  figures  concerning  international 
trading  I  have  brought  forward,  one  sees  is  capable 
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of  enlargement — to  individual  as  well  as  to  national 
advantage — in  so  vast  a  degree. 

I  have  dwelt  thus  much  upon  the  subject  of 
agriculture,  and  have  quoted  many  exceedingly  in¬ 
teresting  figures,  with  the  object  of  impressing  upon 
the  reader  the  vast  potentialities  of  Garden  Cities  in 
regard  to  the  economics  of  national  wealth  produc¬ 
tion,  for  it  is  clear  that  by  means  of  decentralization 
and  the  overspreading  of  the  country  with  towns  of 
moderate  size,  each  separated  from  the  other  by  an 
appropriate  extent  of  agricultural  land,  the  require¬ 
ments  of  natural  law  involving  the  complete  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  excrement  in  regeneration  could  be  complied 
with.  This  would  be  accompanied,  not  only  with 
vast  national  economy  due  to  the  process  per  se^  hut 
would  enormously  increase  the  acquisition  of  national 
wealth  by  means  of  the  increase  of  productiveness 
of  the  land.  To  compass  this  end,  moreover,  the 
most  potent  factor  is  the  intelligent  application 
of  science — both  mechanical  and  chemical — to  the 
land.  But  science  can  only  be  carried  to  the  land 
by  apposite  technical  training,  and  this  is  most 
valuable  when  locally  imparted ;  hence  in  this, 
also,  the  power  of  decentralized  communities  should 
be  great.  But  increase  of  productiveness  is 
synonymous  with  increase  of  employment  of  land- 
workers,  and  hence  represents  another  great  source 
of  natural  wealth  by  the  utilization  instead  of 
forfeiture,  by  emigration,  of  the  work-worth  of  the 
human  units  produced,  and  maintainable,  by  the 
eultivation  of  the  soil. 
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APPENDIX  1.  TO  CHAPTER  VIII. 

NOTES  ON  INTENSIVE  CULTURE. 

Land  which,  under  ordinary  cultivation,  cannot  be  made  to  pay 
for  its  working,  can,  it  has  been  shown,  be  made  to  pay  hand¬ 
somely  by  means  of  ‘intensive  culture.’  But  the  contrast 
between  the  normal  output  and  the  intensified  output  is  probably 
not  appreciated  in  anything  like  its  true  significance.  It  may, 
therefore,  not  be  without  utility  to  refer  to  the  important  matter. 

There  are  no  cultivators  who  have  so  successfully  dealt  with 
the  problem  of  producing  the  largest  crop  from  the  smallest 
area  as  the  French  maratcher,  or  market-gardener,  especially 
those  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris.  Ordinary  cultivation  has  become 
a  matter  quite  beneath  his  notice.  From  cultivating  the  natural 
land,  he  has  long  since  passed  to  the  employment  of  artificial 
soil,  making,  indeed,  this  the  vehicle  best  adapted  to  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  his  specific  crops.  Barren,  stony  districts,  even  disused 
quarries,  under  his  guidance  have  become  fruitful  land.  He  is 
never  afraid  of  a  glut  of  any  one  crop,  for  when  he  has  supplied 
to  the  utmost  extent  the  demands  of  his  own  town,  he  packs  up 
his  surplus,  and  sends  it  to  the  London  market,  well  knowing 
that  his  goods  will  there  find  a  ready  sale  and  a  profitable  return. 

Let  us  consider  how  it  is  he  is  enabled  to  do  this.  The  Con¬ 
tinental  gardener  went  first  of  all  close  to  the  towns,  because 
he  could  there  procure  cheaply  immense  quantities  of  stable 
manure.  This  he  employed  to  warm  up  his  soil,  and  thereby 
produce  his  vegetables  somewhat  earlier  than  by  ordinary  cultiva- 
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tion.  This,  moreover,  meant  quicker  growth,  and  consequently 
a  larger  number  of  crops  in  the  year.  But  nearness  to  the  town, 
on  the  other  hand,  also  meant  great  increase  in  rent ;  it  became, 
therefore,  necessary  to  produce  these  crops  both  in  greater 
frequency  and  with  the  largest  possible  output  for  a  given  area 
of  land  occupied.  To  effect  this  the  fecundity  of  the  land  must 
be  greatly  increased,  and  it  may  be  said  of  these  cultivators  there 
exists  no  unfertile  soil ;  they  made  their  soil,  indeed,  as  they 
required  it.  Every  spot  within  quick  reach  of  the  town  was 
seized.  The  sides  of  the  disused  stone  quarries  around  Paris  are 
now  all  gardens,  teeming  wdth  vegetable  crops,  whilst  the  dark, 
damp,  underground  parts  produce  tons  of  mushrooms,  which  are 
sent  all  over  France,  England,  and  Germany.  The  making  of 
prolific  soil,  indeed,  became  a  recognised  thing  to  such  a  degree 
that  the  gardener,  when  moving,  is  allowed  by  the  terms  of  his 
tenure  to  cart  it  away  with  him  to  a  certain  depth,  as  part  of  his 
cultivative  plant,  like  his  tools,  frames,  and  other  implements  of 
his  calling. 

As  he  progressed  in  the  application  of  science  to  culture,  he 
found  better  means  were  available  for  warming  his  land  than 
the  time-honoured  method  of  using  manure ;  for  we  find  he 
now  puts  down  a  series  of  earthenware  hot-water  pipes  in  his 
fields,  and  thus  warms  the  land  to  the  desired  degree. 

In  intensive  culture  every  plant  has  its  own  apportioned  share 
of  care  and  labour.  Seeds  are  not  planted  in  the  open,  but  in 
boxes  on  a  hot-bed  under  a  frame ;  the  seedlings  are  transplanted 
into  rich  loam  under  other  frames,  and  finally  put  out  to  mature 
in  the  open  garden  ground.  The  ground  cultivated  is  never 
allowed  to  lie  idle ;  as  fast  as  the  crops  are  taken  out,  it  is  dug 
over  and  replanted.  In  the  drought  it  is  carefully  watered  ;  as  a 
precaution  against  excess  of  wet,  it  is  most  carefully  drained.  It 
is  not  unusual  to  see  at  night  every  plant  in  a  quarter-acre  plot 
covered  with  a  bell-glass. 

Let  us  now  critically  look  at  the  results  obtained  from  such 
careful  culture.  Around  Paris  there  are  50,000  acres  given  up 
to  the  field  culture  of  vegetables,  and  25,000  to  the  forced  eulture 
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of  the  same.  The  annual  rent  of  this  land  ranges  from  no  less 
than  to  £30  per  acre,  whilst  the  market-garden  land  as  near 
to  London  as  Kew  only  fetches  as  maximum  figures  £7  to  .£10 
per  acre.  An  example  of  the  result  of  intensive  culture  may  be 
taken  from  a  garden  measuring  only  2-7  acres.  This  small  patch 
afforded  work  for  eight  people  in  its  cultivation,  had  had  a 
capital  outlay  of  £1,136  made  upon  it,  paid  annually  £100  for 
manure  and  £100  for  rent  and  taxes.  But  it  produced  no  less 
than  250,000  pounds  of  vegetables  and  fruit ;  whilst  so  fast  was 
the  loam  made  in  the  forcing  beds  that  250  cubic  yards  were 
sold  each  year. 

There  are  over  1,075,000  acres  given  up  to  such  culture  in 
France,  and  these  are  not  the  best  lands  that  have  been  so  taken, 
but  generally  what  has  been  before  regarded  as  waste.  For 
instance,  the  sand  stretches  reclaimed  from  the  sea  on  the 
Cherbourg  coast  send  no  less  than  300,000  cwt.  of  vegetables 
to  London  alone.  In  Brittany  strawberries  are  grown  to  com¬ 
pete  with  the  Hants  and  Kent  crops;  whilst  the  marshes  of 
the  Dol,  protected  with  a  dyke,  are  now  let  out  at  rentals  varying 
from  £2  10s.  to  £4  per  acre. 

Belgium  has  gone  into  this  business  with  a  will.  Vegetable 
seeds  of  the  species  finding  the  readiest  sale  are  distributed 
gratuitously  by  the  horticultural  societies ;  experimental  farms 
and  stations  have  been  established ;  whilst  agricultural  schools 
and  evening  technical  lectures  have  been  organized.  The 
gardens  of  Flanders,  the  sand-deserts  of  the  Ardennes,  peat-bogs 
which  have  been  drained,  and  the  large  irrigated  plain  of  Haeren, 
are  all  utilized  in  this  culture.  There  are  altogether  over 
110,000  acres  thus  cultivated.  The  soil  in  each  is  made  and  is 
warmed;*  glass  frames,  bell-glasses,  planting  out,  watering  and 

*  In  connection  with  forcing  by  heat,  it  may  be  interesting  to 
mention  that  the  attention  of  scientists  has  recently  been 
directed  by  accident  to  a  curious  phenomenon  in  regard  to  the 
refructifying  effect  of  intense  and  open-air  application  of  heat. 
On  September  2  last  a  large  fire  broke  out  in  the  village  of 
Chaussee-sur-Marne,  and  destroyed  a  large  part  of  the  village. 
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draining,  and  all  such  expedients,  are  resorted  to.  The  land 
often  returns  the  high  rate  of  rental  of  .£24  to  £27  per  acre,  and 
on  such  land  onions  are  grown  to  fetch,  as  we  have  seen,  an 
average  of  5s.  per  cwt.  Similar  conditions  of  agriculture 
obtain  in  Holland,  a  country  rapidly  coming  forward  in  regard 
to  its  vegetable  culture. 

Looking  across  the  Atlantic,  we  see  again  the  same  system  of 
culture  on  the  ‘  truck  farms  ’  of  Virginia,  and  the  gardens  around 
Chicago.  We  thus  see  that  ‘intensive  culture’  is  now  to  be 
found  in  widely  separated  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  also  made 
patent  to  us  that  if  Brittany  and  Belgium  can  grow  our  straw¬ 
berries  for  us,  whilst  Paris  supplies  the  London  market  with 
lettuce  in  June,  there  is  abundance  of  hopeful  outlook  for  the 
Garden  City  gardener.  Moreover,  that  we  do  not  fulfil  our  own 
requirements  is  due  to  our  neglect  of  intensive  culture. 


The  fire  also  attacked  the  neighbouring  trees,  forming  part  of  a 
large  pear  and  apple  orchard,  and  reduced  the  first  two  rows 
entirely  to  ashes.  The  three  following  rows,  protected  by  the 
first  and  the  distance,  remained  standing,  although  considerably 
damaged  and  badly  scorched.  The  injury  done  to  the  sixth  row 
was  naturally  not  so  great.  A  goodly  number  of  branches, 
nevertheless,  were  scorch^ed  and  unable  to  resist  the  heat,  while 
the  remainder  subsequently  exhibited  a  peculiar  phenomenon — ■ 
namely,  a  second  flowering.  This  began  at  the  end  of  September, 
and  in  October  all  the  branches  of  the  trees  except  those  that 
had  been  scorched  were  covered  with  blossoms,  as  in  the  month 
of  May,  the  ones  most  heavily  laden  with  flowers  being  those 
that  had  been  most  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  heat.  In 
another  direction  the  fire  had  ceased  in  the  vicinity  of  some  lilac 
bushes,  and  these,  as  well  as  some  plum-trees,  flowered  anew, 
the  lilacs  in  particular  being  covered  with  blossoms.  All  the 
species  that  blossomed  arc  those  whose  buds  for  the  following 
year  are  formed  in  the  month  of  August.  Now,  the  facts 
gathered  by  Mr.  Jolly,  an  eye-witness,  seem  to  show  that  it  is 
possible  for  a  momentary  but  strong  action  of  heat  to  produce  a 
second  flowering. 
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NOTE  ON  SPADE  CULTURE  IN  SMALL  HOLDINGS. 

The  greater  output  of  land  under  cultivation  by  means  of 
small  holdings — a  matter  now  engaging  much  attention — is 
obviously  principally  due  to  the  greater  amount  of  labour  ex¬ 
pended  per  unit  of  area.  As  bearing  upon  this,  the  result  of  the 
spade  culture  of  five  acres  of  land  by  Mr.  Samuel  Vallis  is  both 
interesting  and  valuable. 

This  cultivator  from  the  small  area  of  five  acres  shows  a  gross 
return  of  £109  10s.  His  live  stock  consisted  of  two  cows  and  two 
pigs,  his  grain  crops  being  an  acre  of  wheat  and  half  an  acre  of 
green  peas.  On  the  debit  side  he  puts  down  £3  an  acre  for  rent, 
£5  10s.  for  seeds,  and  £20  16s.  for  labour.  Mr.  Vallis,  it  should 
be  pointed  out,  is  by  profession  a  schoolmaster ;  hence  the  latter 
item  is,  of  course,  one  necessary  in  his  case,  but  would  not  be 
incurred — as  a  money  payment — by  the  labourer.  Thus  is  shown 
a  profit  of  £68  4s.,  which,  it  is  almost  superfluous  to  point  out, 
approximates  to  nearly  double  the  wages  of  the  ordinary  farm 
labourer.  Mr.  Vallis  steadily  pursued  what  he  called  ‘  the  soiling 
system  ’  with  his  cows — i.e.,  they  were  constantly  fed  under  cover 
— and  he  reckons  that  the  advantage  of  this  over  the  ‘exposed 
system  ’*  is  fully  25  per  cent.  He  adds,  that  if  young  agricultural 
labourers  remained  single  till  twenty-five,  and  saved  half  their 
wages,  they  would  soon  find  themselves  in  possession  of  the 
necessary  capital  for  such  a  little  holding — or,  indeed,  for  one 
three  times  the  size — and,  given  the  requisite  industry  and  in¬ 
telligence,  could  reap  a  corresponding  profit. 

NOTE  ON  DEEP  CULTIVATION. 

The  system  of  deep  cultivation  is  based  on  the  well-known 
fact  in  agriculture  that  the  greater  the  amount  of  surface  of  the 
soil  exposed  to  the  air,  the  greater  the  regain  by  that  soil  of  the 
products  lost  in  former  cultivation,  a  fact  pointing  to  the  moral 

*  See  reference  to  this  system  in  ‘  A  Glimpse  of  Fair  Italia 
and  Tyrolean  Thais,’  by  the  Author. 
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that,  to  produce  good  crops,  the  soil  must  be  thoroughly  aerated. 
The  first  exponent  of  the  value  of  deep  ploughing  was  Jethro 
Tull,  who  carried  out  his  experiments  on  his  farm  of  some 
200  acres  in  Oxfordshire.  So  successful  was  he  that  he  gained 
the  commendation  of  such  experienced  agriculturists  as  Cobbett 
and  Young,  the  promoter  of  the  theory  of  alternate  crops. 

The  Marquis  of  Tweeddale,  on  his  Yester  estates,  followed  the 
system  of  Tull  with  conspicuous  success.  He  also  drained  his 
land,  in  addition  to  ploughing,  to  a  depth  of  some  22  inches,  and 
subsequently  thoroughly  breaking  up  the  ground  so  ploughed. 
In  this  way  he  obtained  as  much  as  40  bushels  of  wheat  to 
the  acre. 

General  Sir  A.  Cotton  has  in  more  recent  years  followed  the 
same  system  both  for  wheat  and  grass  cultivation.  He  is  said 
to  have  ploughed  to  a  depth  of  36  inches,  and  to  have  obtained 
as  much  as  100  to  140  bushels  to  the  acre  for  wheat,  and  4^  tons 
of  grass  for  a  first  cutting  and  7  tons  for  his  total  (three)  cuttings 
per  acre  in  one  season.  He  also  grew  maize  8  feet  in  height,  and 
yielding  120  bushels  to  the  acre. 

Other  crops  have  been  grown  with  equally  great  success,  but 
failure  has  also  attended  deep  cultivation  in  the  hands  of  be¬ 
ginners.  In  these  cases  the  reason  for  inadequate  results  seems 
to  be  that  the  ground,  although  being  turned  over  to  a  good 
depth,  so  that  the  subsoil  has  been  thrown  up,  Avas  not  allowed 
sufficient  time  to  got  the  full  effect  of  aeration,  nor  was  it  suffi¬ 
ciently  well  broken  up.  When  deep  ploughing  is  resorted  to,  it 
should  be  done  in  the  autumn,  for  crops  to  be  sown  during  the 
following  March  or  April,  in  order  to  get  the  full  benefit. 
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APPENDIX  11.  TO  CHAPTER  VIIL 

NOTE  ON  CANADIAN  FARMING. 

As  the  outcome  of  the  proceedings  of  a  Select  Committee 
appointed  to  take  evidence  as  to  the  best  means  of  giving 
practical  aid  to  the  farmer,  the  Canadian  Sessional  Parliament 
in  1885  voted  $20,000  for  the  establishment  of  an  experi¬ 
mental  farm.  The  first  step  taken  was  the  despatch  of  Professor 
Saunders  on  a  tour  of  inspection  of  the  agricultural  colleges  and 
experimental  farms  of  the  United  States.  The  result  of  his 
journeys  was  set  out  in  a  long  report  concerning  each  institution 
visited,  and  a  summary  of  the  evidence  thus  collected.  The 
main  contention  was  that  agricultural  colleges  were  expensive  in 
comparison  with  the  small  number  of  students  actually  benefited. 
Hence  it  was  considered  that  at  the  present  time  it  is  advisable 
to  establish  purely  experimental  farms. 

The  plan  mapped  out  by  Professor  Saunders  to  this  end  in 
Canada  was  as  follows :  Firstly,  a  central  station  of  400  acres 
should  be  established  in  an  average  climate  as  regards  the 
Dominion.  At  this  the  cultivation  of  cereals  and  field  crops 
should  be  specially  studied,  but  fruit  should  also  receive  special 
attention.  Subsequently,  but  as  soon  as  possible,  should  be 
established  five  substations :  one  in  Nova  Scotia,  a  second  in 
New  Brunswick,  a  third  in  Manitoba,  a  fourth  in  the  North- 
West  Territory,  and  a  fifth  in  British  Columbia.  The  third  and 
fourth  of  these  he  suggested  should  contain  640  acres,  land  in 
these  districts  being  extremely  cheap,  and  the  larger  area  would 
allow  of  experiments  being  made  in  stock-raising  and  forestry. 
The  other  three  were  to  have  an  area  of  200  acres  only. 

To  control  all  those  there  should  be  one  director,  with  his 
headquarters  at  the  central  station,  who  would  visit  each  station 
in  turn.  He  was  to  be  responsible  for  all  the  work  done,  and  to 
present  a  report  annually  to  the  Government  on  the  results 
attained.  He  would  have  as  his  staff  at  the  central  station  super¬ 
intendents  of  the  following  branches :  agriculture,  horticulture, 
and  forestry.  There  would  also  be  attached  an  entomologist,  a 
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botanist,  a  chemist,  and  a  veterinary  surgeon ;  whilst  at  the 
provincial  stations  there  would  be  superintendents  of  agriculture 
and  horticulture.  In  addition  to  these  experimental  farm  stations, 
the  establishment  of  experimental  nurseries  and  propagating 
houses  was  also  strongly  advocated. 

At  each  station  a  museum  was  to  be  established,  to  contain 
specimens  of  the  station  crops  and  the  ordinary  farm  crops  as 
raised  from  year  to  year ;  specimens  of  insects,  classed  into  those 
injurious  and  those  helpful  to  the  agriculturist,  and  birds,  the 
latter  in  the  same  way  divided  into  those  harmful  and  those 
beneficial  to  the  farmer.  Lastly,  the  ofiicers  of  the  stations 
should  attend  all  public  meetings  of  farmers  and  fruit-growers 
for  conference  and  discussion,  so  that  they  might  know  in  what 
directions  the  agriculturist  most  wanted  help,  with  the  further 
advantage  that  the  inherent  mistrust  of  the  scientist  by  the 
cultivator  would  be  eliminated  under  the  genial  fellowship 
engendered  by  constant  intercourse.  Moreover — and  this  is  a 
most  important  point — all  reports  and  printed  matter  issued  by 
the  Department  should  be  sent  free  to  all  farmers,  whilst  all 
the  products  of  the  experimental  stations  were  to  be  sold  in  open 
market.  Most  valuable  of  all,  perhaps,  seed  appropriate  to  the 
various  districts  was  to  be  distributed  gratuitously. 

Such,  briefly,  was  the  scheme  advocated  by  Professor  Saunders. 
In  February,  1886,  an  Act  was  passed  by  which  the  Central 
Farm  at  Ottawa  was  started.  Professor  Saunders  was  made  the 
director,  and  continues  to  hold  that  position  to  the  present  day. 
By  1889  substations  had  been  established  at  Nappan  in  Nova 
Scotia,  Brandon  in  Manitoba,  Indian  Head  in  the  North-West 
Territory,  and  Agassiz  in  British  Columbia. 

To  understand  and  appreciate  the  valuable  work  done  by 
these  experimental  farms,  we  have  to  take  the  annual  Blue-Book 
— a  bulky  volume,  replete  with  interesting  and  essential  informa¬ 
tion — containing  the  reports  of  the  director  and  his  assistants. 
The  following  figures  are  taken  from  the  last  Blue-Book  issued — 
viz.,  that  for  1902.  The  experimental  crops  at  the  different 
stations  were  as  follows  ; 
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Varieties 
Grown  of — 

Central 

Farm, 

Ottawa. 

Nappan. 

Brandon. 

Indian 

Head. 

Agassiz. 

Oats  ... 

97 

65 

64 

65 

64 

Barley 

73 

51 

51 

52 

51 

Spring  wheat 

119 

72 

71 

71 

71 

Peas  ... 

61 

57 

57 

57 

57 

Indian  corn  . . . 

38 

36 

38 

37 

36 

Turnips 

30 

31 

30 

29 

29 

Mangels 

28 

27 

27 

27  • 

27 

Carrots 

20 

20 

21 

20 

20 

Sugar  beets  . . . 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

Potatoes 

12 

90 

87 

89 

90 

The  results  of  these  are  Carefully  set  out  as  to  the  name  and 
variety  of  seed  ;  number  of  days  occupied  in  maturation ;  length 
of  straw,  its  character ;  length  of  head,  its  character ;  yield  per 
acre  j  weight  per  bushel,  together  with  particulars  of  the  rusts 
in  the  case  of  cereals.  With  the  root  crops  only  the  yield  per 
acre  is  given.  Each  variety  of  seed  is  sown  for  some  seven 
successive  years,  so  that  its  exact  value  is  determined.  Careful 
and  laborious  experiment  and  investigation  have  been  directed 
towards  ascertaining  the  seeds  which  best  suit  each  district. 
This  is  a  matter  of  both  individual  and  national  importance,  for 
as  Professor  Saunders  remarks  in  one  of  his  reports,  every  bushel 
of  oats  added  to  the  average  crop  per  acre  puts  a  million  dollars 
into  the  pockets  of  the  Canadian  farmers.  Of  equal  importance 
with  the  determination  of  the  seed  are  the  careful  summaries  of 
the  results  attained  by  the  use  of  different  manures. 

As  bearing  upon  the  vital  matter  of  dissemination  of  informa¬ 
tion  to  farmers,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  during  the  year 
59,441  letters  were  received  at  the  Central  Farm  alone ;  that 
29,795  required  and  received  written  replies,  the  remainder 
being  answered  by  the  sending  of  printed  reports  or  of  seed. 
The  printed  matter  despatched  during  the  year  consisted  of 
45,485  circular  letters  and  circulars,  and  220,426  reports  and 
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bulletins.  Lastly,  the  sub-stations  received  13,876  letters,  and 
wrote  12,126  replies,  besides  sending  out  a  quantity  of  circulars. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  features  of  these  experimental  farms 
and  helpful  expedients  has  been  the  free  distribution  of  seeds  in 
3-pound  packages  to  those  applying  for  them.  The  value  of 
these  packages,  which  are  the  most  carefully  selected  seeds  from 
the  crops  at  the  experimental  farms,  can  be  best  shown  by  an 
extract  from  a  letter,  merely  one  of  some  thousands  received 
annually.  The  writer  says  :  ‘  I  raised  a  crop  of  1,100  bushels  of 
“American  Beauty”  oats  this  year.  I  started  four  years  ago 
with  3  pounds,  which  I  got  from  the  experimental  farm.  .  .  . 
All  my  neighbours  and  a  great  many  from  a  distance  are  now 
getting  their  seed  oats  from  me.’ 

The  following  table  will  give  some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  this 
branch  of  the  work,  and  the  esteem  it  is  held  in  by  the  farmers  : 


Table  Showing  Fhee-Seed  Distribution  1902. 


Seed. 

Central 

Station. 

Nappan. 

Indian 

Head. 

Brandon. 

Agassiz. 

Totals 
of  Each 
Seed.* 

Oats  , . . 

Packets. 

Packets. 

Packets. 

Paekets. 

Packets. 

Packets. 

14,567 

208 

380 

{  1 

147 

15,302 

Barley 

2,726 

67 

264 

113 

3,170 

Wheat 

4,955 

83 

265 

1  J 

209 

5,512 

Beas  . . . 
Indi  an 

2,322 

40 

230 

123 

2,715 

corn 

1,772 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1,772 

Potatoes 

Buck- 

8,791 

325 

725 

237 

268 

10,346 

wheat 
W inter 

— 

16 

— 

— 

— 

16 

rye  ... 
Flax,  Rye, 

— 

6 

— 

— 

6 

etc.  ... 

— 

— 

Ill 

— 

— 

111 

Totals 

35,133 

745 

1,975 

638 

860 

*  In  calculating  these  the  cereal  seeds  distributed  at  Brandon 
are  left  out,  as  they  are  unclassified. 
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distribution  of  seed  aggregates  to  a  grand  total 
ot  39,351  3-pound  packages  for  the  year.  In  1899,  so  popular 
had  the  system  become,  that  a  new  departure  was  instituted, 
rackets  of  seeds  sufficient  to  sow  a  plot  a  tenth  of  an  acre  were 
sent  to  a  special  list  of  farmers  selected  from  those  who  had 
evinced  the  greatest  interest  in  this  seed-growing,  such  special 
list  extending  over  the  whole  Dominion.  The  seed  sent  out  in 
t  ns  way  in  the  larger  packets  is  sown  under  special  conditions. 
It  has  to  be  put  into  selected  plots  and  notes  taken,  and  a  record 
made  of  their  growth,  the  results  of  the  crops  obtained,  and  a 
report  sent  to  the  director,  so  that  he  might  compare  the  results 
obtained  over  the  whole  country  with  those  at  the  experimental 
farms.  These  have  proved  as  valuable  and  as  great  a  success  as 
the  smaller  packages. 

The  Canadian  farmer  has  long  since  learned  the  value  of 
investigation,  and  the  application  of  science  to  the  land,  and  is 
now  only  too  willing  to  help  forward  the  work.  The  following 
table  gives  particulars  of  this  work  for  the  year  1902  : 


Distribution  of  Samples  for  One- tenth  Acre. 


Name  of 
Grain. 

Prince  Edward 
Island. 

Nova  Scotia.  | 

New 

Brunswick. 

1  Quebec. 

d 

1 

a 

0 

Manitoba. 

North-West 

Territory. 

British 

Columbia. 

Total.  j 

1 

1 

Oats  . . . 

Pkts. 

40 

Pkts. 

104 

Pkts. 

130 

Pkts. 

237 

Pkts. 

591 

Pkts. 

125 

Pkts. 

99 

P  . 

14 

Pkts. 

1,340 

Wheat 

36 

30 

84 

280 

31 

58 

63 

14 

596 

Barley 

11 

42 

20 

87 

116 

38 

22 

3 

339 

Total 

87 

176 

234 

604 

738 

221 

184 

31 

2,275 

Adding  these  2,275  packets  to  the  39,351  already  mentioned, 
we  find  that  a  total  of  41,626  packages  of  seeds  was  given 
VOL.  n.  00 
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gratuitously  to  the  Cariadiaii  farmers  in  the  one  season  only. 
The  reader  should  contrast  this  with  the  effect  of  farmers  sowing 
in  haphazard  fashion,  or  even  striving  to  ascertain  by  individual  | 
test  how  to  obtain  the  most  suitable  seed  3  and,  further,  consider 
the  effect  upon  the  farmer’s  income. 

The  report  of  the  official  agriculturist  ranges  over  the  whole  ; 
gamut  of  subjects  :  Horse-feeding ;  cattle-feeding,  both  for  dairy 
and  butchering  purposes  ;  shallow  cultivation  ;  rotation  of  crops,  i 
closing  with  carefully  compiled  tables  of  cost  of  the  various  crops 
grown  on  the  Ottawa  farm.  From  this  I  may  quote  a  few  of  the 
results.  Thus,  fifty-five  acres  of  oats  produced  3,052  bushels 
23  pounds,  or  an  average  of  55  bushels  17  pounds  per  acre,  and 
cost  $619.07  to  cultivate,  including  the  threshing,  equivalent  to 
22J  cents  (H^d.)  per  bushel.  Sixty-three  acres  of  hay  yielded 
2  tons  1,347  pounds  per  acre,  and  cost  $3.72  per  ton  to 
cultivate.  Twenty-nine  and  three-quarter  acres  of  corn  grown 
for  ensilage  yielded  446  tons  of  corn,  at  a  cost  of  $1.76  per 
ton.  Six  acres  of  mangles  cost  $32.15  per  acre,  and  produced 
an  average  yield  of  26  tons  156  pounds  per  acre,  which  works 
out  at  $1.2  3 1  per  ton  for  mangles  housed  for  winter  use. 
Turnips  cost  $1.51  per  ton,  and  pumpkins  $2.06.  Having 
in  Chapter  VI.  given  a  table  of  the  cost  of  growing  sugar-beet 
in  Germany,  I  may  here  add  the  full  table  of  cost  at  Ottawa : 


Cost  of  Growing  1  Acre  of  Sugar-Beets. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Rent  of  land,  at  $3  per  acre 

...  0 

12 

6 

Gang  ploughing  in  autumn,  4  hours 

at 

25  cents  ... 

...  0 

4 

2 

One-fifth  manure,  at  15  tons  per  acre. 

$1 

per  ton 

...  0 

12 

6 

Ploughing  in  spring,  at  $2  per  acre 

...  0 

8 

4 

Harrowing  in  spring 

0 

1 

8 

Drilling  in  spring  ... 

...  0 

3 

1| 

Carried  forward 

...  2 

2 

3^ 
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Brought  forward  ...  2  2  31- 

Rolling  in  spring  .  0  08 

Seed,  12  pounds  at  20  cents  ...  ...  0  10  0 

Sowing,  5  hours,  at  $1.33|-  per  day  ...  0  2  9 

Hand-wheel  hoeing,  6  hours,  at  $1.33^  per 

•; .  ...  0  3  4 

Thinning,  5  days,  at  $1,331  per  day  ...  17  9^ 

Hoeing  twice,  28  hours  ...  ...  ...  0  15 

Cultivating,  single  horse  four  times,  at 
$1.75  per  day,  4  hours  each  time  =  16 

hours  .  0  11  8 

Ploughing  out  roots,  4  hours,  at  25  cents  ...  0  4  2 

Pulling  and  topping,  4  days,  at  $1,334  per 

day  . "...  12  21- 

Drawing  in  roots,  14  hours,  at  $2.50  per 

day  . .  .  0  14  7 

Loading  and  unloading,  4  days,  at  $1.33^ 
per  day .  12  2^ 


Total  .  8  17  2| 


Average  yield  per  acre,  19  tons  367  pounds  ;  cost  to  produce 
per  ton,  9s.  3d.  approximately. 

The  official  horticulturist  presents  a  lengthy  report  on  fruit 
and  vegetable  crops,  trees  and  flowers.  In  this  relation  it 
should  be  mentioned  that  in  the  twelve  years  from  1889  to 
1900  this  Department  has  distributed,  free  of  cost,  no  less  than 
15,000,000  young  trees,  besides  tree-seed,  to  farmers  in  the 
plains,  so  that  they  may  put  plantations  round  the  sides  of  their 
cornfields,  to  protect  the  grain  from  the  wind-storms  that  sweep 
across  ffie  vast  open  prairies  at  certain  times  of  the  year. 

The  official  chemist  reports  upon  soil  analysis,  fodders  and 
feeding-stuffs,  insecticides,  fungicides,  sugar-beets,  flour,  tuber¬ 
culin,  and  the  examination  into  alleged  cases  of  poisoning. 

The  following  table  shows  the  extent  to  which  farmers  sought 
the  services  of  this  expert  during  the  year : 


83—2 
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Samples  Received  for  Examination  and  Report,  ? 
November  30,  1901,  to  December  1,  1902. 


Samples. 

British  Columbia. 

North-West 

Territory. 

Manitoba. 

Ontario. 

Quebec. 

New  Brunswick. 

Nova  Scotia. 

Prince  Edward 

Island. 

Total. 

Number  still  await¬ 

ing  Examination. 

Soils  . 

12 

3 

5 

100 

6 

3 

25 

4 

158 

21 

Mucks  muds,  and 
marls . 

2 

1 

— 

4 

4 

6 

9 

10 

36 

8 

Manures  and  f  e  r- 
tilizers  . 

_ 

— 

— 

4 

— 

1 

7 

4 

16 

6 

Forage  plants  and 
fodders  . 

2 

15 

13 

74 

5 

12 

9 

9 

139 

19 

Well  waters  . 

1 

12 

10 

53 

19 

3 

3 

1 

102 

— 

Miscellaneous,  includ¬ 
ing  dairy  products, 
fungicides,  and  in¬ 
secticides  . 

3 

4 

4 

115 

4 

7 

8 

2 

147 

4 

Total  . 

20 

35 

32 

850 

38 

32 

61 

30 

598 

58 

There  are  also  reports,  all  of  the  same  practical  and  useful 
character,  from  the  botanist,  the  entomologist,  and  also  the 
poultry-keeper ;  together  with  full  reports  from  the  heads  of  the 
branch  farms. 

The  foregoing,  I  trust,  will  give  an  idea  of  the  fine  organiza¬ 
tion  and  valuable  work  of  the  Agricultural  Department  of  our 
Dominion  of  Canada.  The  question  will  doubtless  arise  in  the 
mind  of  the  reader,  ‘  What  is  its  cost  ?  This  question  may  best 
be  answered  by  the  following  figures  : 

Summary  of  Expenditure,  1901-1902. 


Central  Experimental  Farm 

Nappan 

Brandon 

Indian  Head 

Agassiz 

Distribution  of  seed,  etc.  .. 


.  48,607.87 

.  14,536.43 

.  12,324.49 

10,508.76 
..  10,799.03 

5,223.42 


Total  .  102,000.00 
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A  sum  equivalent  to  £21,250  sterling;  whilst  the  value  of 
the  live  stock,  machinery,  implements,  and  furniture  on  hand  is 
summarized  as  follows  : 


Central  Experimental  Farm  .  26,497.17 

Nappan  .  6,877.10 

Brandon  .  6,039.80 

Indian  Head  .  7,595.00 

Agassiz  .  3,737.35 


Total  .  50,746.42 

or  in  English  money  £10,676  6s.  9d. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  note  what  Dr.  Saunders,  the  director,  has 
to  say  as  to  our  own  country.  In  1900  he  visited  England,  and 
in  his  report  to  his  Government  he  remarks :  ‘  I  find  that  in 
1898-1899  the  English  Government  granted  £834,908  to  be  spent 
on  technical  education.  These  grants  are  distributed  for  dis¬ 
bursement  to  the  County  Councils.  These  bodies  in  the  same 
year  spent  £80,000 — Le.,  about  one-tenth  of  the  total  grant— on 
agriculture,  mostly  in  experiments.  The  results  of  these  experi¬ 
ments  are  published  in  booklets,  which  cost  sixpence  or  a  shilling 
per  copy  to  obtain.  If  they  were  distributed  freely,  as  in  Canada, 
by  a  central  authority,  they  would  doubtless  do  much  good,  but 
at  present  it  is  doubtful  if  they  ever  reach  the  persons  they  are 
intended  for.’ 

In  reviewing  the  fine  agricultural  work  done  by  Britain’s  sons 
beyond  the  seas  one  is  perforce  led  to  reflect  how  it  came  about 
that  the  ancient  industry  should  have  become  so  neglected  at 
borne.  The  reason  is  sufficiently  obvious.  The  invention  of  the 
5team-engine,  and  its  introduction  as  motive  power  for  mills  and 
factories,  set  up  a  wave  of  manufacturing  progress  quite  un¬ 
precedented  in  the  world’s  industry.  Consequent  upon  this  a 
^reat  exodus  from  the  country  to  the  textile  towns  set  in,  and  in 
turn,  in  fulfilment  of  the  requirements  of  textile  industries,  great 
mgineering  centres  became  formed.  Hence  agriculture  became 
leglected  with  us,  whilst  the  opportunity  afforded  by  our  demand 
for  agricultural  produce  was  seized  upon  by  our  competitors  to 
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establish  their  farming  both  firmly  and  scientifically.  But  they  ^ 
also  invoked  science  in  their  manufactures,  and  are  now  rivalling 
us  in  urban  industries ;  whilst  w^e  are  still  compelled  to  buy  our  | 
food  abroad,  simply  because  we  cannot  produce,  as  I  have  shown  | 
in  the  preceding  pages,  anything  like  sufficient  for  our  wants.  | 
To  rectify  matters  it  is  obvious  Ave  must  follow  in  the  footsteps  ' 
of  others,  and  reorganize  our  methods.  Technical  education 
may  do  much,  but,  as  Dr.  Saunders’  indictment  serves  to  show,  it 
is  both  very  costly  and  very  partially  efficient. 

My  object  in  bringing  to  the  notice  of  my  readers  details  of 
Canadian  methods,  in  conjunction  with  my  plea  for  the  application 
of  science  to  the  land,  is  to  emphasize  my  view  that  what  we 
Avant  is  the  establishment  of  similar  experimental  stations  in  the 
agricultural  districts  of  Great  Britain ;  so  that  by  example,  by 
demonstration,  and  by  the  dissemination  of  information  by  the 
central  authority,  British  farmers  may  learn  to  greatly  increase 
the  output  of  the  land,  and  thereby  to  grapple  successfully  with 
the  competition  AAffiich  to-day  overwhelms  them. 

I  am,  of  course,  not  unmindful  of  the  Avork  that  has  been  done 
by  the  existing  colleges,  especially  the  Royal  Agricultural  College 
at  Cirencester,  Avork  that  has  borne,  and  Avill  continue  to  bear, 
good  and  fruitful  return.  But  these  are  insufficient  in  number, 
and  too  costly  to  meet  the  educational  Avants  of  those  avIio  are  to 
be  tenant  farmers,  tillers  of  the  soil.  Nor  do  I  overlook  the 
valuable  experimental  work  carried  out  by  the  late  Sir  Bennett 
Lawes  and  his  assistant.  Sir  H.  Gilbert.  These  gentlemen,  as 
also  several  other  landowners,  have  merited  well  the  honour 
they  have  gained,  for  they  did  their  utmost  to  help  forward  the 
cause  of  agriculture.  But  private  patriotic  Avork  of  this  nature,  ex 
necessitate  rei,  cannot  be  carried  out  upon  a  scale  of  magnitude 
commensurate  with  the  national  necessities  and  requirements. 
Moreover,  expenditure  incurred  at  any  one  point  and  experi¬ 
mental  work  done  at  any  one  place  must,  it  is  obvious,  lack  the 
national  value  and  importance  of  work  carried  on  in  a  collative 
manner  such  as  that  which  gives  its  distinctive  character  to  the  i 
Canadian  work  here  referred  to ;  such  as  that,  moreover,  Avhich  ^ 
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would  characterize  the  joint  co-operative  work  of  the  stations — 
widely  set  apart — which  alone  could  be  accomplished  and  con¬ 
trolled  through  the  intervention  of  the  State.  The  awakening 
has  indubitably  set  in,  as  evidenced  by  the  comparatively  recent 
establishment  of  a  Ministry  of  Agriculture.  There  is,  therefore, 
reason  to  hope  that  in  due  course — and  this,  it  is  to  be  fervently 
hoped,  speedily — the  Minister  of  Agriculture  of  the  British  Isles 
may  have  at  his  command  for  national  benefit  a  comprehensive 
organization  similar  in  its  nature  and  operation  to  that  which 
has  been  established  and  has  wrought  such  good  work  as  the 
one  so  thoughtfully  and  so  presciently  established  in  our 
dominion  of  Canada. 

A  feature  which  must  not  for  an  instant  be  overlooked  is  that 
private  experimentization  cannot  be  carried  out  on  commercial 
lines.  Moreover,  what  we  require,  I  repeat,  are  experimental 
farms  established  upon  a  commercial  basis,  and  on  similar  lines  to 
those  of  the  Ottawa  farm.  Then,  and  probably  not  until  then, 
could  it  be  abundantly  shown  that  there  is  a  good  living  to 
be  earned  by  tilling  the  soil,  and  by  such  mode  of  procedure 
we  may  justly  expect  to  bring  back  once  more  to  the  land 
those  who  have  left  it,  having  in  many  cases  been  driven  from 
it  by  reason  of  its  inability  to  effectively  minister  to  their 
support. 

If  an  object  lesson  be  required,  perhaps  nothing  better  could 
be  cited  than  the  work  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  in  the 
improvement  of  the  breed  of  horses.  Had  the  animate  objects 
used  in  experimental  evolution  been  drawn  alone  from  a  single 
district,  little  would  have  been  accomplished  in  the  direction 
desired;  but  being  drawn  from  suitable  breeds  selected  from 
districts  spreading  from  end  to  end  of  the  country,  the  results 
have  been  more  than  equal  to  the  most  sanguine  expectations. 
The  work  of  science  and  selection  stands  to-day  revealed  in  the 
apposite  proportionment  to  requirements  and  symmetry  alike 
of  shire-stallion  and  racehorse.  It  also  stands  revealed  in  the 
magnificent  and  quite  surprising  floral  productions  of  the 
scientific  horticulturist.  But  it  does  not,  unhappily,  proclaim 
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itself  in  the  abundance  of  reproductive  efficacy  of  our  field- 
farmed  acres. 

If  the  effect  of  appropriate  pairing  has  been  so  great  in  regard 
to  animate  reproduction,  how  much  more  important  is  the 
scientific  selection  of  plants  and  seeds  to  render  them  best  suited 
to  withstand  the  detrimental  influences  of  their  environment ! 
Even  more  potent  in  reproductive  effect  is  the  scientific  selection 
of  manures  and  the  experimental  testing  of  these  in  order  to 
ascertain  their  effect  in  different  districts,  and  thereby  to  obtain 
the  maximum  good  from  the  minimum  of  weight,  and,  it  follows, 
of  expense  applied  per  acre  to  land  differently  situated  and  con¬ 
ditioned,  both  topographically  and  climatically. 

All  this  implies  and  requires  a  just  appreciation  of  the 
enormous  value  and  potentiality  of  science  applied  to  land 
cultivation.  Almost  the  first  thing,  therefore,  to  be  done  is  to 
inculcate  into  the  minds  of  our  agriculturalists  this  appreciation, 
which  nothing  has  been  more  practically  efficient  in  bringing 
into  being  than  the  experimental  farm  at  Ottawa,  in  conjunction 
with  the  work  it  has  carried  out  through  its  branches,  situated 
in  widely  different  regions.  It  is  this  that  we  are  lacking,  and 
the  desideratum  is  one  which  can  never  be  consummated  except 
by  means  of  State  direction  and  expermentization. 

Garden  Villages,  even  though  they  exist  to  so  small  an  extent, 
have  shown,  as  I  have  ventured  to  point  out  in  the  foregoing 
pages,  that  an  innate  love  for  the  land  and  its  culture  exists 
within  the  Briton,  It  is,  then,  necessary  to  show  these  lovers  of 
the  land  that  they  can  live  by  it,  and  I  venture  to  suggest  that, 
by  the  utilization  of  Garden  Cities,  in  fulfilment  of  work  similar 
to  that  of  the  Canadian  branch  establishments,  the  means  of 
bringing  about  the  nationally  necessary  changes  are  at  hand. 


Frontispiece  to  Chap.  IX, 
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CHAPTER  IX 


THE  POTENTIALITIES  OF 
APPLIED  SCIENCE  IN  A  GARDEN  CITY* 

‘  Le  travail  et  la  Science  sent  desormais  les  maltres  du 
monde.’ — D.  Salvandy. 

The  great  social  problems — of  transcendental  im¬ 
portance — the  prevention  of  further  overgrowth  and 
overcrowding  of  our  large  cities,  the  provision  of 
better  and  more  healthy  homes  for  their  vast 
working  populations,  and  means  of  efficient  urbo- 
suburban  and  economical  personal  transport,  have 
been  dealt  with  in  F  and  other  sections  of  the 
British  Association,  but  always — and  necessarily — in 
a  fragmentary  and  speculative  manner. 

The  epoch  at  which  we  have  now  arrived  in  these 
islands  in  regard  to  the  existence  and  development 
of  large  towns,  coupled  with  the  fact  of  the  immense 
disproportion  in  the  relative  number  of  operatives 
required  in  agricultural  pursuits  upon  the  one  hand, 
and  in  urban  industrial,  clerical,  and  commercial 
occupations  upon  the  other,  has  led  to  the  almost 
entire  abandonment  of  hope  that  any  scheme 

*  Excerpt  from  a  paper  read  before  the  British  Association 
(1903  meeting). 
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efficiently  compassing  the  desiderata  I  have  referred 
to,  and  at  the  same  time  successfully  providing 
means  for  the  much-needed  ‘  return  to  the  land,’ 
can  ever  now  be  consummated. 

It  has,  of  course,  been  felt  and  foreseen  that  in 
cases  of  extreme  acuteness  such  ‘  return  to  the  land  ’ 
could  be  effected  on  a  small  scale  upon  philanthropic 
and  charitable  lines  by  the  establishment  of  small 
so-called  industrial  colonies.  Such  schemes,  how¬ 
ever,  are,  by  their  nature,  so  far  removed  from 
movements  of  universal  applicability  and  national 
importance  that  obviously  they  cannot  command 
serious  and  careful  consideration  beyond  that  of  ex¬ 
pedients  for  the  temporary  alleviation  of  poverty. 

It  is  therefore  with  a  feeling  of  the  greatest 
satisfaction  and  pleasure  I  am  enabled  to  make  the 
announcement,  not  only  that  such  a  scheme  has  at 
length  been  evolved  by  persevering  thought  and 
effort,  but  also  that,  in  a  practical  and  workable 
form,  it  is  at  once  to  be  put  to  experimental  test, 
and  this  upon  a  scale  amply  sufficient  to  demonstrate 
its  successful  working  in  a  community  of  no  mean 
size  —  a  community,  indeed,  of  such  importance 
that  success  in  its  regard  would  at  once  constitute 
a  practical  demonstration  — -  a  veritable  working 
model  —  of  the  solution  of  the  hitherto  unsolved 
problem,  and,  by  actual  proof,  expose  its  enormous 
prepollence  and  potentiality,  whilst  ushering  in  a 
movement  of  vast  industrial  reform  and  of  the 
highest  national  importance. 
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Social  advance  does  not  differ  from  science  pro¬ 
gress,  or  mechanical  development,  in  that  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  modes  of  improvement  and  the  carrying 
of  them  into  useful  effect  is  seldom  traceable  to  the 
research  and  initiative  of  any  one  individual.  In¬ 
deed,  it  would  seem  almost  a  natural  law  that 
material  and  collective  progress  should  be  the  out¬ 
come  of  transmitted,  abstract,  isolated,  and  in¬ 
dividual  progress.  Hence  we  find,  in  regard  to  the 
subject  now  engaging  our  attention,  that  theories 
for  such  social  advancement  have  formed  matter  for 
lucubration  of  many  minds.  Schemes,  varied  and 
numerous,  dealing  in  speculative  and  abstract  fashion 
with  the  various  aspects  of  the  problem  have  been 
put  forward  by  many  ;  but  the  credit  of  having  by 
long  research  and  patient  thought  evolved  a  concrete 
whole,  and  by  unswerving  zeal  and  indomitable  per¬ 
severing  efforts  brought  others  to  appreciate  the 
practicability  of  his  proposals  and  the  solidarity  of 
the  foundations  now  about  to  be  laid,  is  undoubtedly 
due  to  Mr.  Ebenezer  Howard.  The  subject  of  the 
decentralizing  of  industry  and  the  establishment  of 
smaller  industrial  communities  over  the  face  of  the 
country  is  one  not  only  of  philanthropic  but  national 
importance,  and  hence  development  is  being  watched 
with  keen  interest  by  the  public. 

My  object  is  to  touch  upon  the  potentialities  of 
applied  science  in  connection  with  the  establishment 
of  a  new  town  and  new  community,  such  as  that 
foreshadowed  and  described  by  Mr.  Howard  in  his 
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book  ‘  Garden  Cities  of  To-morrow.’  Obviously, 
whatever  these  may  be,  and  no  matter  how  much  to 
be  desired,  they,  in  their  passive  state — apart  from 
scientific  interest — are  quite  valueless  unless  they 
can  be  rendered  industrially  active,  and  this  by 
assimilation  and  embodiment  in  the  development  of 
a  city  the  financial  foundations  of  which  shall  be 
both  sound  and  lasting.  This  feature,  of  primary 
and  paramount  importance,  it  might  therefore  per¬ 
haps  be  better  for  me  to  touch  upon  before  consider¬ 
ing  the  more  scientific  aspect. 

The  assumption  has  been  made  that,  given  the 
freehold  acquisition  of  a  site  of  sufficient  extent  and 
at  moderate  cost  per  unit  of  area  by  a  body  of 
pioneers,  who  shall  act,  more  or  less,  as  trustees 
in  the  interests  of  the  future  community,  the 
financial  success  of  the  undertaking  can  be  assured 
— no  matter  to  what  magnitude  it  may  subsequently 
be  carried — by  the  reservation,  for  the  benefit  of 
such  community,  of  the  increment  in  terrestrial  value 
of  such  site  due  to  the  emplacement  thereon  of  a 
city  laid  out  upon  such  lines  that  overcrowding  shall 
be  an  impossibility,  and  which,  in  fact,  shall  provide 
for  the  allotment  per  capita  of  such  an  extent  of 
ground  area  as  to  entitle  the  creation  to  the  cogno¬ 
men  of  ‘  A  Garden  City.’ 

By  its  very  nature  the  ultimate  growth  and,  par 
suite,  the  maximum  number  of  its  inhabitants  must 
be  limited ;  from  this  it  is  obvious  that,  apart  from 
individual  munificence,  the  ultimate  municipal 
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A  .Power-Gas  Engine  in  a  Modern  Station  giving  500  Horse-power. 
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success  of  the  community  is  also  dependent  upon, 
and  limited  by,  the  increment  of  terrestrial  value 
already  referred  to,  and  the  value  of  land  in  the  re¬ 
stricted  City.  Obviously,  also,  it  is  dependent  upon, 
and  limited  by,  the  difference  between  the  cost  price 
of  the  land  of  its  estate  and  the  ultimate  value  of 
it.  Moreover,  the  speed  of  growth  will  be  directly 
determined  by  the  speed  of  such  increment.  Herein 
is  presented  both  an  unusual  condition  and  a  diffi¬ 
culty,  for  in  the  ordinary  way  municipal  enterprise 
is  untrammelled,  except  by  considerations  of  the 
levying  of  excessive  rates  and  the  overstepping  of 
borrowing  power.  In  Garden  Cities,  therefore,  it 
would  seem  that  the  granting  of  ordinary  long 
leases  from  itself  to  its  inhabitants  would  not  meet 
the  requirements  of  rapid  growth,  for  it  must  be 
remembered  the  proposals  are  that  the  entire 
revenue  is  to  be  derived  from  ‘  rate-rents,’  and 
these  it  is  estimated  will  be  sufficient  to  fulfil  the 
following  requirements : 

(a)  To  pay  the  interest  on  the  money  with  which 
the  estate  is  purchased. 

(b)  To  provide  a  sinking  fund  for  the  purpose  of 
paying  off  the  principal. 

(c)  To  construct  and  maintain  all  such  works  as 
are  usually  constructed  and  maintained  by  municipal 
and  other  local  authorities  out  of  rates  compulsorily 
levied. 

These  ‘  rate-rents  ’  would  comprise  rent  as  usually 
understood  plus  the  various  rates  as  levied  by  the 
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Local  Authorities.  Such  a  system  of  tenure  would  ni 
possess  undoubtedly  certain  advantages,  for  an 
inhabitant  of  a  Garden  City  would  always  know 
exactly  the  amount  he  would  be  called  upon  to  pay 
annually,  and  this  for  the  whole  term  of  his  holding  ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  trustees  would  be  dis- 
advantageously  placed,  for  the  reason  that  they 
would  be  unable  to  levy  upon  their  tenants  further 
contributions,  as  and  when  required,  for  municipal 
extension,  it  being  necessary  in  all  cases  to  wait 
until  the  expiry  of  the  terms  of  holding. 

Obviously,  therefore,  the  periods  for  which  leases 
could  be  granted  would  necessarily  be  short  ones. 
This,  perhaps,  would  not  offer  any  great  difficulty 
in  regard  to  agricultural  land,  which  being  in  the 
immediate  vicinity — indeed,  virtually  part  of— a 
growing  City  would  rapidly  increase  in  value.  For 
the  proposed  tenure  would  be  a  far  more  equitable 
one  than  that  usually  obtaining  from  the  fact  that  it 
is  proposed  the  increment  in  value  should  be  assessed 
by  experts,  and  the  land  let  by  tender,  the  'pro  tein. 
occupier  having  the  option  of  retaining  his  holding 
at  10  per  cent,  below  that  of  the  highest  tender, 
the  tenderer,  or  ‘  hypothetical  ’  tenant,  being  called 
upon  to  fairly  compensate  the  outgoing  tenant  for 
all  his  unexhausted  improvements.  It  is  difficult 
to  see,  however,  that  such  a  system  could  be  practi¬ 
cally  carried  out  in  regard  to  industrial  undertakings, 
since  capitalists  would  not  invest  large  sums  in 
buildings,  such  as  factories,  upon  land  so  held. 
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Were  the  trustees  prepared  to  themselves  erect  the 
factories,  the  conditions  would  be  altered  ;  but  even 
in  that  case  one  sees  difficulties  in  regard  to  exten¬ 
sion  of  such  municipally-owned  factories,  as  also  in 
regard  to  the  unsuitability  of  such  erections  for 
other  purposes  at  the  expiration  of  the  leases.  It 
would  therefore  seem  necessary  to  grant  land  leases 
for  industrial  purposes  upon  lines  more  or  less 
approximating  to  those  at  present  obtaining.  It 
should,  however,  be  pointed  out  that,  even  in  this 
event,  the  increment  would  still  proceed,  for  the 
rate- rental  accruing  to  the  City  would  increase  pro¬ 
portionally  with  the  increase  of  the  number  of  the 
staff  and  operatives. 

Mr.  Howard  has  estimated  that,  given  an  estate 
of  6,000  acres,  of  which  5,000  acres  shall  be  agri¬ 
cultural  land  and  1,000  acres  city  land,  his  revenue 


would  be  as  follows  : 

£ 

Eate-rent  from  agricultural  estate  -  -  9,750 

„  ,,  home  building  lots  -  -  33,000 

„  „  business  premises  employing 

10,625  persons  at  an  average 
of  £2  per  head  -  -  -  21,250 


Total .  64,000 

and  his  expenditure  as  follows  : 

For  interest  on  purchase-money,  £■240,000  at  £ 

4  per  cent.  .  -  -  -  -  9,600 

For  sinking  fund,  thirty  years  -  -  -  4,400 

For  such  purposes  as  are  elsewhere  defrayed 

out  of  rates  ....  50,000 


Total 


64,000 
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The  basis  here  taken  is  that  a  Garden  City  estate 
of  6,000  acres  shall  lodge  32,000  inhabitants,  and 
that  an  equitable  average  of  rate-rent  'per  capita 
would  be  £2  per  annum ;  thus,  32,000  people  would 
contribute  £64,000.  The  average  rate  per  head  for 
England  and  Wales  is  estimated  at  about  £2  per 
annum  and  the  rent  at  about  £2  10s.  per  annum, 
so  that  the  average  ‘  rate-rent  ’  per  inhabitant  for 
England  and  Wales  is  £4  10s.  per  annum  as  against 
£2.  If,  then,  the  income  of  £64,000  is  sufficient 
for  the  municipal  needs  of  a  Garden  City,  the  fortu¬ 
nate  dwellers  therein  would  pay  a  far  smaller  average 
rate-rent  — indeed,  would  live  rate  free — as  well 
as  enjoy  all  the  special  advantages  accruing  from 
the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  new  type  of  city. 

As  regards  the  agricultural  tenant,  he  would  pay 
as  rate-rent  an  average  of  £1  19s.  per  acre,  which 
would  represent  an  increase  of  but  50  per  cent, 
upon  the  average  value  (£1  6s.  per  acre)  paid  as 
rent  alone  for  good  farming  land. 

Leaving  the  argument  as  to  increment  of  revenue 
as  related  to  a  rate-rent  charge  per  head  of  popula¬ 
tion,  and  considering  it  merely  from  the  standpoint 
of  terrestrial  increment  as  evidenced  in  our  large 
towns,  it  will  also  be  seen  that  the  financial  pros¬ 
pects  in  the  case  of  a  tract  of  adequate  size  being 
secured— are  most  encouraging.  A  feature  which 
must  not  be  lost  sight  of  is  the  fact  that  all  land 
acquired  for  municipal  purposes,  no  matter  how  large 
and  commercially  prosperous  the  city  may  grow. 
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will  have  cost  it  merely  its  agricultural  value,  and  all 
that  has  to  be  debited  against  such  land  are  the  per¬ 
centages  for  interest  of  money  expended  and  for 
amortization  of  its  small  capital  sum ;  whereas  in 
existing  towns  the  cost  entailed  in  securing  sites 
for  municipal  buildings,  public  libraries,  museums, 
picture-galleries,  schools,  playgrounds,  and  the  like, 
is  often  enormous. 

Even  from  the  time  of  inception  land  values  will  rise, 
from  the  fact  that  agricultural  land — the  surround¬ 
ings  of  large  centres  of  population — becomes  rapidly 
transformed  from  agricultural  land  into  market - 
garden  land.  We  may  take  the  case  of  London. 
Even  but  a  short  distance  from  the  Metropolis  farm 
land  returns  little  more  in  rent  than  it  does  at  great 
distances.  W e  find  that  upon  a  zone,  say  twenty  to 
twenty-five  miles  out,  the  average  rate  of  agricul¬ 
tural  rental  obtains — viz.,  from  18s.  to  30s.  per  acre  ; 
on  a  zone  of  from  twelve  to  twenty  miles  out  it 
averages  about  £2  per  acre ;  at  eight  to  twelve  miles 
distant  we  find  grazing  land  letting  at  £3  ;  whilst  at 
from  five  to  eight  miles  we  are  within  the  market¬ 
gardening  zone,  and  there  we  find  the  price  to  be 
£5,  £7 ,  to  £10  and  even  £12  and  upwards  per  acre. 
Yet  even  the  latter  figure,  it  is  interesting  to  observe, 
is  less  than  one  quarter  that  of  market-garden  land 
close  to  Continental  cities. 

Any  estimate,  based  upon  pure  conjecture,  of  the 
rate  of  increment  in  land  values  would  be  of  no 
practical  use,  although  there  is  abundant  evidence 
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already  that  the  land  will  be  rapidly  taken  up  as  j 
well  for  private  residences  as  for  manufactures.  One 
must,  therefore,  be  contented  with  carefully  thought- 
out  estimates  of  the  result  when  all  the  land  shall 
have  been  taken  up.  Mr.  Howard  has  done  this  most 
carefully  upon  a  'per  capita  basis,  and  I  will  therefore 
review  it  from  the  acreage  point  of  view. 

Assuming  an  estate  of  6,000  acres,  this  would 
probably  be  divided  up,  approximately,  in  the  manner 
shown  in  the  table  : 

Apportionment  of  the  Land. 

(Approximate  in  acres.) 

Productive. 

Unproductive. 

Use. 

Privately 

Enclosed. 

Publicly 

Utilized. 

1.  City  proper  ... 

1,000 

— 

2.  Eoads,  streets,  squares,  and 
public  promenades  ... 

— 

250 

3.  Village 

660 

— 

4.  Eoads  and  pathways  between 
allotments  ... 

40 

5.  Park  ... 

— 

100 

6.  Schools  and  drill-grounds 

— 

15* 

7.  Factory  sites  ... 

50 

— 

8.  Compulsory  open  spaces  round 
factories 

25 

9.  Municipal  supply  stations 

— 

20 

10.  Sewage  farm  ... 

i  — 

350+ 

11.  Market-gardens 

j  3,325 

— 

1 2.  Market  -  gardens,  roads  and 
pathways  for 

1 

165 

. 

1  5,060 

1  940 

*  It  is  assumed  the  schools  will  border  upon  the  park,  and  the 

latter  be  available  for  playing, 
f  This  is  placed  in  the  debit 

column,  but  may  eventually 

bring  an  income. 
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In  compiling  the  above  table  I  have  taken  the 
following  :  (a)  Factory  space  at  the  rate  of  200  opera¬ 
tives  per  acre  only — this  reduced  again  by  compul¬ 
sory  marginal  space  :  (6)  the  maximum  number  of 
operatives  to  be  about  10,000  ;  (c)  village  area  to 
provide  for  about  20,000  and ;  {d)  five  inmates  per 
cottage ;  (e)  six  cottages  to  the  acre ;  (/)  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  10,000  in  the  City  ;  and  (g)  2,000  upon  the 
market-garden  lands.  The  density  of  population 
would  then  be  in  the  village  30,  in  the  City  10,  on 
the  land  1*66.  In  speaking  of  the  density  of  popula¬ 
tion  of  a  city  the  expression  “  average  density  ”  may 
be  very  misleading,  a  circumstance  which  occurs  in 
regard  to  the  Metropolis.  For,  taking  the  area  as  a 
whole — and  this  is  more  especially  the  case  if  we 
confine  ourselves  to  the  western  area — we  find  that 
London  is  not  a  densely-populated  town  if  we  con¬ 
sider  only  its  average  density  of  population.  Never¬ 
theless,  in  specific  areas  the  density  is  very  great, 
and  far  exceeding  the  factor  placed  by  sanitarians 
as  a  safe  one.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  to  be  hygienic- 
ally  correct,  the  average  density  should  represent  an 
average  uniform  density.  It  is  equally  clear,  more¬ 
over,  that  this  is  not  to  be  attained  by  packing 
houses  closely  in  one  area  and  averaging  them  by 
means  of  open  spaces  in  others. 

The  income  to  the  City  will  be  derivable  from  items 
Nos.  1,  3,  7,  and  11  ;  of  these,  I  will  refer  only  to 
those  returning  profit  in  the  form  of  rent.  As  to  the 
village  the  following  is  a  fair  probable  balance-sheet. 

84—2 
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I  will  not  here  pursue  the  calculations  involved,  • 
which  have  elsewhere  received  most  careful  thought 
and  consideration,  but  will  merely  point  out  that 
if  one  assumes  a  fair  increment  in  value  as  between 
land  purchased  at  agricultural  value  and  the  same 
when  constituting  an  urban  district  and  the  propor¬ 
tionate  revenue  derivable  from  it,  and  the  property 
erected  upon  it,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  if  to  this  be 
added  the  income  derivable  from  all  such  under¬ 
takings,  and  coalition  of  undertakings  as  may  fairly 
be  taken  as  coming  within  the  scope  of  municipal 
enterprise,  without  in  the  least  degree  encroaching 
upon  the  domain  of  private  individuals,  a  revenue 
amply  sufficient  for  the  requirements  of  the  most 
municipally  successful  City  would  be  available. 

Moreover,  if  we  pause  to  consider  the  subsequent 
value  of  reservation  of  an  ample  amount  of  land — 
acquired  cheaply  at  the  outset — requisite  for  all 
municipal  purposes  subsequently,  such  as  all  public 
services,  including  inter-mural  locomotion,  public 
buildings,  such  as  libraries,  infirmaries,  hospitals,  and 
schools,  we  shall  by  contrast  with  the  enormous  ex¬ 
penditure  of  existing  towns  for  the  acquisition  of  such 
sites,  for  compensation  for  demolition  and  such  like 
necessitated  by  overgrowth,  at  once  appreciate  the 
enormous  value  of  the  scheme  before  us — the  build¬ 
ing  up  upon  a  pre- determined  plan — of  a  modern 
City. 

Primd  facie  it  might  be  thought  that,  as  such 
Cities  are  destined  for  all  time  to  be  sparsely  popu- 
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lated,  this  would  operate  adversely  from  a  financial 
standpoint.  As  an  effective  set-off  against  that, 
however,  might  be  mentioned  the  enormous  expendi¬ 
ture  to  be  faced  from  time  to  time  in  overgrown 
cities  in  regard  to  rehousing.  Referring  again  to 
the  Metropolis,  rehousing  has  cost  the  enormous 
sum  working  out  at  £260  per  head  of  the  displaced, 
or  £1,-300  per  average  working-class  family — a  sum 
far  exceeding  that  per  capita  allowed  in  our  most 
sumptuously  equipped  of  hotels ;  a  sum,  moreover, 
sufficient  to  purchase  a  freehold  suburban  villa 
apposite  to  the  requirements  of  a  well-to-do  family. 
Bearing  intimately  upon  such  considerations  is  the 
fact  that  the  increment  in  value  of  any  specific  area 
being  under  the  immediate  control  of  the  trustees, 
that  great  difficulty,  now  so  keenly  felt  in  many  of 
our  great  towns,  of  the  workers  being  driven  farther 
and  farther  afield  from  their  places  of  occupation 
need  not  arise  in  a  properly  laid-out  City.  In  this 
connection,  the  following  table  of  the  comparative 
average  values  of  rooms  in  areas  designated  as 
Central,  Inner,  and  Extra  London  may  be  interesting : 


District.* 


Number  of 

Central. 

Inner. 

Extra. 

Rooms. 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

£  s. 

d. 

Two 

-  0  8  24 

-  0  11  111 

0  7  0^ 

— 

H 

Three  - 

0  9  1| 

0  7 

Four 

0  10 

0  8 

H 

Five 

— 

0  11  101 

0  9 

*  The  areas  are  taken  to  comprise  as  follows  : 

Central  Area. — The  City,  Westminster,  Holborn,  Marylebone, 
Southwark,  Lambeth,  and  Stepney. 
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Or  expressed  in  <£  per  annum  ;  1 

District. 

Inner,  Extra. 

£•  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

18  6  2  — 

23  14  6  18  14  10 

26  9  9  21  19  10 

30  17  6  24  16  2 

Having  now,  I  trust,  touched  sufficiently  upon 
the  financial  aspect  to  show  that  the  experimental 
City  about  to  be  commenced  will  be  reared  upon  a 
foundation  of  commercial  solidarity,  I  will  pass  on 
to  the  consideration  of  the  potentialities  of  applied 
science  in  regard  to  this  new  and  bold  departure. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  provision  of  fresh  air 
I  think  light  and  heat  should  rank. 

Lighting,  Heating,  and  the  Smohe  Problem. 

Among  the  many  and  grave  disadvantages  to 
which  dwellers  in  overgrown  and  overcrowded  towns 
are  subjected,  there  is  one  fraught  with  the  gravest 
detriment  to  the  health  and  happiness  of  the  in¬ 
habitants — one  which  so  far  may  be  said  to  have 
completely  baffied  all  efforts  of  applied  science.  I 
refer  to  what  has  not  been  inaptly  styled  the  ‘  smoke 
fiend.’ 

Inner  Area. — That  comprised  between  the  above  and  the 
suburbs. 

Extra  London.  —  Brentford,  Acton,  Willesden,  Edmonton, 
Finchley ,  Tottenham,  East  and  AA est  Ham,  Leyton,  Beckenham, 
Croydon,  Penge,  Barnes,  Wimbledon,  Merton,  and  Mitcham. 


Number  of 
Rooms. 

Two 

Three 

Four 

Five 


Central. 

£  s.  d. 

21  6  10 

31  1  10 
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Experiments  on  the  Thames,  Firing-up  heavily  to  produce  Smoke. 


The  Smoke  cut  off  immediately  on  putting  the  Apparatus  in  Operation. 
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The  Sennett  System  of  Smoke  Prevention,  Signalling  with  Dot-and- 
dash  of  Smoke  on  the  Measured  Mile. 


Appearance  of  the  Funnel  of  a  Clyde  ‘Clutha’  3  Seconds  after  turning 
on  the  Sennett  Apparatus. 
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I  will  endeavour  to  show  how,  in  a  city  built 
upon  a  singly-held  tract  of  terra  natura,  and  em¬ 
bodying  in  its  conception  and  development  not  only 
all  the  beneficial  attributes  of  modern  applied  science, 
but  also — and  this  is  of  the  essence  of  what  I  desire 
to  bring  forward — judicious  and  carefully  premedi¬ 
tated  coalescence  of  various  branches  of  applied 
science,  we  may  look  forward,  not  only  to  the  entire 
exorcism  of  this  plague  of  modern  urban  develop¬ 
ment,  but  that  in  compassing  this  so  desirable  end 
it  shall  be  accompanied  with  material  economical 
gain — instead  of  loss — to  the  favoured  inhabitants 
of  the  City. 

Some  years  ago — at  the  Edinburgh  meeting  of 
this  Association — I  had  the  honour  of  addressing 
Section  G.  upon  this  important  problem,  and  there 
I  ventured  to  desecrate  the  stolid  and  silent  quad¬ 
rangle — sacred  to  learning — of  the  venerable  Univer¬ 
sity  by  the  presence  of  a  huge  marine  steam-boiler, 
in  order  that  members  might  see  for  themselves  that 
some  four  years  of  undivided  research  and  labour 
upon  my  part  had  resulted  in  a  solution  of  the 
problem  in  regard  to  industrial  furnaces  and  steam- 
boilers,  and  that  it  was  practicable  to  burn  the 
softest  and  most  smoky  class  of  coal  in  such  furnaces 
with  combustion  so  perfect  that  not  the  slightest 
emission  of  smoke  was  visible  from  the  chimneys. 
This,  I  am  somewhat  proud  to  add,  was  accom¬ 
plished  with  a  saving  of  fuel — as  shown  by  careful 
test  by  Sir  Frederick  Bramwell,  F.KS.,  and  also  by 
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Professor  Kennedy,  F.R.S. — of  no  inconsiderable 
amount.  On  the  other  hand,  I  am  sorry  to  have  to 
add  that  practically  no  advance  has  been  made  with 
regard  to  the  smokeless  combustion  of  coal  used  for 
domestic  purposes,  and  the  growth  of  towns  has  but 
accentuated  the  great  evil.  Coal,  indeed,  is  burned 
to-day  in  our  densely-populated  cities  in  a  manner 
and  with  the  same  ill-effect  it  produced  in  the  reign 
of  King  Edward  I.,  when  the  evil  was  considered  so 
grave  that,  in  1306,  an  Act  was  passed  providing 
for  the  entire  prohibition  of  the  use  of  coal  in 
London. 

The  use  of  coal  in  towns — with  the  disappearance 
of  our  forests — had  again  to  be  had  recourse  to,  and 
from  that  day  to  the  present  its  disadvantages  to 
health  and  happiness  have  increased.  It  was  not, 
however,  until  about  1880  that  any  light  appeared 
to  loom  through  the  depressing  difficulty,  and  this 
arose  from  a  practical  suggestion  thrown  out  by 
that  very  able  engineer  and  scientist,  the  late  Sir 
William  Siemens,  F.R.S.;  but  until  the  present 
moment  no  opportunity  has  presented  itself  for 
carrying  the  bold  idea  into  practice. 

We  are  largely  indebted  to  the  Siemens  family 
for  the  present  position  in  which  we  stand  in  regard 
to  the  possibility  of  attaining  a  smokeless  city. 
Like  all  great  revolutionary  movements,  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  cheap,  weak  gas  production — originating,  in 
the  first  instance,  from  the  utilization  of  the  waste 
gases  from  town  furnaces — has  taken  much  time, 
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and  the  devotion  of  many  minds ;  but  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  Charles  William  Siemens  made 
the  suggestion,  as  the  outcome  of  the  invention 
of  gas  ‘  producers  ’  upon  the  part  of  his  brother 
Frederick  as  long  ago  as  1856,  as  well  as  similar 
inventions  by  himself  in  1861.  Their  work  involved 
the  introduction  of  the  ‘  regenerative  ’  principle 
which  has  played  such  an  important  r61e  in  in¬ 
dustrial  operations,  and,  indeed,  does  so  in  respect 
to  the  very  latest  types  of  gas-producers.  Thus 
the  brothers  Siemens  laid  the  foundation  for  the 
fabric  of  thought  built  upon  the  subject  by  that 
able  chemist.  Dr.  Ludwig  Mond,  F.R.S.,  by  whose 
researches  and  developments  Garden  City  will  be 
able  to  have  its  supply  of  industrial  gas  at  a  cost  of 
about  3d.*  per  1,000  cubic  feet.  This  arises  from 
the  fact  that  Dr.  Mond,  after  extended  experiments, 
has  been  able  to  recover  the  ammonia  in  the  form 
of  sulphate  of  ammonia — a  valuable  manure.  It 
may  therefore  prove  interesting  to  append  a  table 
showing  progress  in  gas-production  as  typified  by 
Siemens’  gas  (1862),  the  much -vaunted  British 
water-gas  (1870),  American  water-gas  (Lowe  and 
Strong,  1874),  Dowson  gas  (1878-1881),  and  Mond 
gas  (1903). 

*  To  prevent  misconception,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the 
calorific  value — i.e.,  the  heating  effect — of  ‘  producer  ’  gas  is  only 
little  more  than  one-quarter  that  of  retort  gas  ;  therefore,  such 
gas  at  3d.  per  1,000  is  equivalent  to  ordinary  gas  at  Is.  per 
1,000  cubic  feet,  seeing  that  four  times  the  number  of  cubic 
feet  must  be  consumed  for  a  given  amount  of  heating. 
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Siemens. 

British 

Water- 

Gas. 

American 

Water- 

Gas. 

Dowson. 

Mond. 

London 

Gas. 

CO  . 

25-97 

31-86 

35-88 

25-07 

11-00 

7-80 

H  . 

0-65 

54-52 

52-76 

18-73 

27-50 

52-90 

CH,  . 

1-45 

1-62 

4-11 

0-62 

2-00 

31-80 

CnHon-h  Benzol 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

5-00 

CO,  . 

8-71 

12-00 

2-05 

6-57 

16-50 

_ 

N  +  HoO 

63-20 

0-00 

4-43 

48-98 

43-00 

2-50 

0  . 

— 

— 

0-77 

0-03 

_ 

_ 

Total  Combus¬ 
tibles 

28-07 

88-00 

92-75 

44-42 

40-5 

97-5 

SiemeDs’  suggestion  was  that  the  use  of  coal  fires 
should  he  entirely  suppressed,  and  that  at  the  same 
time  the  distillation  of  easily  manufactured  non¬ 
illuminating  gas  should  he  undertaken,  and  this 
supplied  and  burned  in  scientifically  constructed 
wholesome  gas  fires  in  the  place  of  coal-gas,  the 
latter  being  reserved  for  the  purposes  of  illumina¬ 
tion  only. 

The  opportunity  which  now  offers  itself  for  the 
carrying  into  effect  of  Siemens’  scheme  and  the 
achievement  of  a  smokeless  city  is  certainly  unique. 
Hitherto  it  would  have  involved  the  laying  down 
— at  enormous  cost — of  special  mains  for  the  non- 
ilhiminating  gas,  as  well  as  additional  pipes  for  the 
dual  supply  within  the  houses  and  buildings.  The 
advent  of  the  incandescing  mantle,  however,  will 
permit  of  its  being  carried  out  with  a  single  set 
of  mains  and  pipes,  even  should  it  be  desired  to 
make  use  of  gas  as  an  illuminant,  a  course,  I  feel, 
not  likely  to  be  followed  in  Garden  Cities.  This 
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The  Sennett  Regenerative  and  Compressive  Gas-burner,  for  use  with 

‘Weak’  Gas. 


Both  gas  and  air  is  superheated  in  the  surrounding  chambers,  and  the  flame 
becomes  subsequently  compressed  and  produces  a  brilliant  white  light,  with  the 
consumption  of  but  one-half  the  usual  quantity  of  gas. 
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remark,  of  course,  applies  specially  to  internal  illu¬ 
mination.  With  regard  to  the  lighting  of  streets, 
there  is  every  probability  that  cities  supplied  with 
cheap  fuel  gas  would  by  its  means  obtain  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  cheap  and  effective  means  of  street-lighting ; 
for  recent  experiments  have  shown  that  quite  satis¬ 
factory  and  reliable  incandescing  mantles  can  be 
made  up  to  2,000  candle-power. 

In  considering  the  effect  of  modern  applied  science 
in  its  relation  to  commerce,  strange  anomalies 
present  themselves.  One  is  observable  in  the  fact 
that  gas  is  always  supplied  to  the  public  at  less 
than  its  cost  of  production.  In  this  and  other 
relations  the  following  table,  compiled  from  the 
business  of  gas-supply  of  eight  companies  and  eight 
corporations  respectively,  will  prove  both  interest¬ 
ing  and  instructive  : 

The  advent  of  the  incandescing  mantle  had  a  sadly 
retarding  effect  upon  the  advancement  of  the  electric 
lighting  of  interiors.  This  is  regrettable  from  hygienic 
considerations.  With  regard  to  exterior  illumination, 
if  we  can  obtain  the  efficient  and  brilliant  lighting  of 
our  streets,  it  matters  little  whether  this  be  obtained 
by  electricity  or  by  gas.  Economically,  however,  it 
matters  much,  for  in  transmitting  the  heat  of  fuel 
into  light  the  electric  illuminant  involves  a  lengthy 
cycle  of  operations,  the  production  of  motive  power, 
the  generation  of  electricity,  and  such-like.  With  gas 
heat  becomes  converted  into  light  directly. 
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A. 

Companies. 

B. 

Corporations. 

1.  Total  capital  employed  ... 

£5,240,311 

£10,005,206 

2.  „  per  1,000  cubic  feet 

of  gas  sold 

9s.  4d. 

10s.  7d. 

3.  Coal  and  cannel  carbonized,  in  tons 

1,102,100 

1,848,224 

4.  No.  of  private  consumers  supplied 

235,888 

511,492 

5.  No.  of  public  lamps 

39,159 

76,423 

6.  Miles  of  mains  ... 

1,949 

3,022 

7.  Cas  supplied  per  consumer,  cubic 
feet  . 

44,649 

34,696 

8.  Gas  supplied  per  public  lamp, 
cubic  feet  . 

18,919 

15,722 

9.  Percentage  of  gas  supplied  to 
gas  made 

91-71 

93-30 

10.  Income  per  1,000  cubic  feet  gas 

26-87 

28-91 

11.  „  from  residents  per  1,000 

cubic  feet  gas  ... 

9-44 

8-59 

12.  Income  from  meters,  stoves,  etc. 

13.  Total  income  per  1,000  cubic  feet 

gas  . 

1-54 

0-56 

37-85 

38-06 

1 4.  Cost  of  coal,  etc. 

18-27 

17-95 

1 5.  Manufacturing  charges  ... 

8-09 

7-89 

16.  Distribution 

2-89 

2-66 

17.  Management 

1-15 

0-74 

1 8.  Rents  and  taxes 

1-28 

1-72 

19.  Law  and  Parliamentary 

0-06 

0-03 

20.  Bad  debts 

0-06 

0-06 

21.  Other  charges 

0-09 

0-05 

22.  Total  working  expenses,  exclusive 
of  public  lamps 

31-89 

31-10 

23.  Gross  profit  per  1,000  cubic  feet 
of  gas  ... 

5-96 

6-96 

24.  Annuities  and  interest  on  loan 
capital  ... 

0-80 

3-79 

25.  Exceptional  and  other  charges  . . . 

0-15 

0-17 

26.  Income  from  invested  funds 

0-08 

0-08 

27.  Net  profit 

5-09 

3-08 

28.  Total  net  profit  ... 

£238,649 

£246,497 

29.  Sinking  or  redemption  fund 

£87,157 

30.  Relief  of  rates  ... 

— 

£186,415 
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In  the  first  place,  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
manufacture  of  gas  and  its  supply  to  the  public 
is  a  highly  remunerative  commercial  undertaking, 
whether  it  be  on  the  part  of  privately  constituted 
companies  under  Act  of  Parliament  or  by  Town 
and  City  Corporations  under  such  authority.  The 
profits  are  disposed  of,  in  the  case  of  companies,  by 
payment  of  a  dividend,  the  maximum  of  which  is 
controlled  by,  and  in  each  case  specified  by.  Act  of 
Parliament.  The  profits  obtained  by  corporations 
are  disposed  of,  ‘after  the  setting  aside  to  funds 
for  payment  of  interest  on  capital  borrowed  and 
redemption,  in  accordance  with  the  legal  require¬ 
ments,  by  apportionment  of  sums  in  relief  of  rates. 
In  exemplification  of  the  anomaly  to  which  I  have 
referred,  if  we  take  items  Nos.  14  to  21  inclusive,  we 
see  that  the  average  cost  of  production  of  gas  by  both 
companies  and  corporations  is  approximately  2s.  7d. 
per  1,000  cubic  feet,  whereas  the  income  from  the 
gas  supplied  averages  but  2s.  2|,d.  for  companies  and 
2s.  5d.  for  corporations.  It  is  noteworthy  that  cor¬ 
porations  produce  their  gas,  upon  the  average,  more 
cheaply  than  companies  (by  more  than  |d.  per  1,000 
cubic  feet),  but  it  is  equally  noteworthy  that  the  cor¬ 
porations’  charge  for  gas  is  in  excess  of  that  of  the 
companies.*  The  companies,  on  the  other  hand, 

*  In  regard  to  this  comparison,  it  should  be  mentioned  that 
the  figure  comes  out  to  the  disadvantage  of  corporations  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  the  supply  area  of  some  of  the  companies 
— all  of  these  being  provincial — is  far  more  advantageously 
situated  than  those  of  town  corporations. 
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charge  higher  meter  rentals,  but  give  as  a  set-off 
better  facilities  for  the  employment  of  gas-stoves —  ; 
a  branch  of  the  industry  into  which  the  companies  j 
have  entered  with  far  greater  enterprise  than  the  I 
corporations.  Corporations  are  more  liberal  in  I 
regard  to  the  supply  of  their  coke,  charging  on  the  | 
average  2s.  per  ton  less  than  the  companies.  They  | 
receive,  on  the  other  hand,  better  average  prices  for 
their  tar,  tar-products,  and  ammoniacal  liquors. 

The  fact  that  the  total  capital  employed  by  the 
corporations  is  so  much  greater  than  that  of  the 
companies  shows  that  the  average  size  of  the  under¬ 
takings  is  greater  than  that  of  the  companies,  this 
being  also  evidenced  by  the  far  larger  weight  of  coal 
carbonized.  The  fact  that  the  capital  expenditure 
per  1,000  cubic  feet  in  the  case  of  corporations  is 
10s.  7d.,  as  against  9s.  4d.,  may  be  explained  by  the 
fact  that  they  have  in  many  instances  been  called 
upon  to  pay  out  the  interests  of  former  private  com¬ 
panies,  and  that  such  compensation  tells  disadvan- 
tageously  against  the  corporations.  In  regard  to 
item  No.  9,  the  companies  are  apparently  much 
more  wasteful  than  the  corporations.  The  manufac¬ 
turing  charges  also  show  in  favour  of  the  corpora¬ 
tions,  as  also,  to  a  very  pronounced  extent,  do  the 
management  and  ‘other’  charges.  The  great 
discrepancy  shown  in  item  No.  24  should,  perhaps, 
be  commented  upon.  It  is  due  to  the  fact  that  very 
few  debentures  have  been  issued  in  regard  to  com¬ 
panies,  whereas  corporations  work  entirely  with 
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borrowed  capital.  This  also  explains  the  discrep¬ 
ancy  in  item  No.  27  ;  for  whereas  the  corporations 
have  to  pay  the  interest  on  capital  out  of  gross 
profits,  whereby  the  net  profit  is  considerably 
reduced,  the  companies,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
nearly  the  whole  of  gross  profit  to  distribute  as 
dividend.  Out  of  the  total  net  profit  of  3d.  per 
1,000  cubic  feet  made  by  the  corporations,  one- 
third,  being  at  the  rate  of  Id.  per  1,000  cubic  feet 
of  gas  supplied,  is  absorbed  by  the  sinking  fund, 
whilst  the  balance — equivalent  to  2d.  per  1,000 
cubic  feet  of  gas  made — goes  in  relief  of  the  rates. 

Perhaps  the  point  in  the  table  which  most  imme¬ 
diately  concerns  Garden  Cities  is  item  No.  16,  viz., 
the  cost  of  distribution,  which  amounts  to  the  large 
figure  of  nearly  3d.  per  1,000  cubic  feet  of  gas 
produced — in  other  words,  to  one-ninth  the  price 
at  which  the  gas  is  sold.  Of  this  great  annual  ex¬ 
penditure,  the  bulk  is  undoubtedly  absorbed  in  the 
tearing  up  and  reinstatement  of  the  civic  highways. 

Let  us  now  direct  our  attention  to  generation  of 
electricity,  with  a  view  of  weighing  the  value  of 
coalition  as  between  it  and  gas.  The  production  of 
gas  is  essentially  a  chemical  process,  the  generation 
of  electricity  purely  a  mechanical  operation.  Can  the 
one  be  made  to  beneficially  react  upon  the  other  ? 

At  no  epoch  has  applied  science  made  such  vast 
strides  as  during  the  century  just  elapsed  since  the 
introduction  of  the  steam-engine,  but  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  presaging  reverberations  of  the 
VOL.  II.  85 
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death-knell  of  this  time-honoured  and  exquisitely  | 
useful  servant  have  already  been  heard  in  the  throbs 
of  the  internal-combustion  engine.  Now,  the — non- 
carburetted — gas  I  have  referred  to  as  possessing 
special  merit  as  a  culinary  heat-producing  agent 
is  at  the  same  time,  an  almost  ideal  fuel  for  the 
internal-combustion  engine ;  and  hence,  unless  the 
Boards  of  Management  of  Garden  Cities  be  very 
badly  advised,  no  coal-fired  steam  boiler  will  ever 
make  its  appearance  within  the  rural  cincture  of 
the  domain  ;  nor  will  it  ever  be  disfigured  by  the 
erection  of  a  single  factory  ‘  stork,’  or  chimney. 
The  claims  of  the  liquid-fuel  internal-combustion 
engine  should,  of  course,  receive  due  attention ;  but 
for  simplicity  I  confine  myself  here  to  the  inter¬ 
woven  production  of  fuel-gas  and  electric  lighting. 
We  may  now  consider  that  we  have  provided  at 
once  for  the  exorcism  of  the  ‘  smoke  fiend,’  and  the 
universal  attainment  of  thermal  ablution  on  a  scale 
bearing  favourable  comparison  with  the  standard  of 
Roman  bathing  in  the  heyday  of  existence  of  the 
Eternal  City,  but  with  this  great  and  essential  dif¬ 
ference —  that  the  much -to-be-desired  advantages 
will  be  available  alike  to  rich  and  poor,  instead  of 
being  denied  to  the  latter.  It  need  not  be  men¬ 
tioned  that  in  such  cities  Turkish,  Russian,  and  all 
approved  types  of  baths  will  find  place,  as  well  as  a 
hydropathic  establishment ;  but  these  will  be  self- 
supporting,  and  probably  installed  by  private  enter¬ 
prise,  and  need  not,  therefore,  be  here  considered. 
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The  coalition  of  gas  production  with  electricity 
generation  I  advocate  would,  moreover,  place 
Garden  Cities  in  a  position  to  supply  their  factories 
with  motor-power  at  a  rate  considerably  below  that 
at  which  its  factory  tenants  could  produce  their  own. 

I  will  not  here  enter  upon  the  considerations 
underlying  the  cost  at  which  Garden  Cities  could 
supply  electricity  at  a  profit  to  them — involving 
many  local  considerations  and  much  technicality — 
but  will  content  myself  with  saying  that,  by  means 
of  this  fuel-gas,  electricity  delivered  at  the  switch¬ 
board  upon  the  site  selected  would  cost — allowing 
10  per  cent,  profit  to  the  Cities — under  one-eighth 
of  a  penny,  whilst  the  average  fuel  cost  in  existing 
stations  (167)  throughout  the  country  exceeds  nine- 
tenths  of  a  penny. 

The  following  table  concerning  the  supply  of 
electricity  throughout  the  country  may  prove  of 
interest.  This  also  is  compiled — from  the  data 
obtained  from  returns  of  the  Board  of  Trade — from 
the  working  of  eight  companies  and  eight  corpora¬ 
tions  respectively.  Under  Municipality  and  Monopoly 
I  have  touched  upon  Corporation  electricity  supply 
and  the  pros  and  cons  of  civic  management,  mention¬ 
ing  that  where  low-price  electricity  is  supplied  and  a 
municipal  profit  shown,  careful  analysis  of  accounts 
may  show  such  profit  to  be  visionary.  With  the 
coalition  of  fuel-gas  supply  with  electric  generation 
from  it,  there  can  be  no  question  regarding  profit¬ 
making  capacity. 
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Companies. 

Corporations. 

1.  Total  capital  employed  ... 

£4,293,767 

£2,326,114 

2.  „  per  unit  of  electri¬ 

city  sold 

53-30d. 

25-07d. 

3.  Total  number  of  units  generated 

not  stated 

26,863,762 

4.  „  of  units  sold 

19,332,960 

22,263,696 

5.  Total  income  from  public  light¬ 
ing  consumers  ... 

£18,261 

£3,327 

6.  Total  income  from  supplying 
power  to  private  consumers  . . . 

£585,655 

£293,107 

7.  Average  ineome  per  unit  sold  ... 

7-49d. 

3-19d. 

8.  „  cost  of  maintenance, 

generation,  ete.,  per  unit  sold 

9.  Average  gross  profit  per  unit  sold 

4-96d. 

l-70d. 

2-53d. 

l-49d. 

10.  „  percentage  on  capital 

outlay . 

4-93 

5-95 

11.  Average  for  interest  on  loans  per 
unit  sold 

0-67 

12.  Average  for  sinking  and  reserve 
fund  per  unit  sold 

0-57 

0-54 

13.  Net  profit  per  unit  sold 

1-96 

0-27 

In  the  above  table  it  is  noteworthy  that  the 
capital  outlay  on  the  part  of  the  companies  is 
double  that  of  the  corporations.  It  must  be  men¬ 
tioned  as  to  items  Nos.  2,  7,  8,  and  the  other  items 
dealing  with  the  average  per  unit  of  current  sold, 
that,  as  some  of  the  companies  failed  to  return  the 
number  of  units  supplied  for  public  lighting,  these 
figures  are  higher  than  they  would  be  had  the  full 
return  been  made.  Nevertheless,  a  careful  perusal 
of  the  figures  shows  that  the  companies  charge  on 
an  average  double  the  price  per  unit  of  that  of  the 
corporations.  With  regard  to  item  No.  5,  the  small¬ 
ness  of  income  from  public  lighting  to  corporations 
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is  probably  accounted  for  by  their  supplying  their 
respective  lighting  committees  at  a  figure  approxi¬ 
mating  to  cost. 

In  regard  to  Garden  Cities,  there  would  be  the 
further  great  advantage  that  fuel-gas  could  be 
supplied  to  the  factories.  Here  it  would  prove  of 
immense  economy  and  convenience  in  almost  every 
class  of  trade,  as  well  as  in  engineering  works, 
foundries,  glass  works,  pottery  works,  chemical 
works,  dyeing  and  bleaching  works,  laundries, 
bakeries,  and  the  like.  The  City  would  also  gain 
by  economy  effected  in  up-keep  of  roads  from  the 
absence  of  coal  and  ash  haulage,  whilst  the  absence 
of  coal-vans  and  dust-carts  would  be  appreciated  by 
the  inhabitants. 

In  a  perfectly-designed  City  all  mains  should  pass 
along  subways,  and  be  at  all  times  get-at-able.  At 
present  but  very  few  towns  have  entered  upon  the 
much-to-be-desired  transition  ;  they  are  Nottingham, 
St.  Helens,  Leeds,  and  London.  By  the  courtesy 
of  the  respective  engineers  I  am  enabled  to  give 
sectional  drawings  of  the  subways  in  each  instance. 

In  the  Plate  facing  this  page  is  shown  a  section  of 
the  Nottingham  subway.  It  consists,  as  will  be  seen, 
of  a  tunnel  10  feet  wide  by  8  feet  6  inches  in  height, 
built  beneath  the  roadway  1 — 1.  Where  necessary, 
lateral  archways  or  culverts  9 — 9  are  provided,  the 
one  shown  having  extending  upwards  from  it  the 
hydrant  chamber,  24  inches  square,  shown  at  4,  the 
hydrant  cover  at  3.  The  walls  of  the  tunnel  are 
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14  inches  thick,  the  whole  being  overlaid  by  a  filling 
of  concrete  8.8.8,  by  which  it  is  consolidated,  and 
which,  at  the  same  time,  forms  the  bed  or  founda¬ 
tion  for  the  carriage-way  pavement  shown.  The 
tunnel  is  ventilated  by  gratings  at  the  crown  2. 
The  surface-water  from  the  gullies  is  lead  by  pipes 
6.G,  to  a  drain  passing  beneath  the  6-inch  concrete 
flooring  5,  of  the  subway,  which  can  itself  be 
thereby  drained.  The  various  services  are  carried 
within  the  subway  upon  suitable  brackets,  one  of 
which  is  shown  at  10.  The  subway  was  constructed 
to  the  designs  of  Mr.  Arthur  Brown,  M.I.C.E. 

The  subway  recently  constructed  at  Leeds  is 
shown  in  the  illustration.  The  section  of  this  is  self- 
explanatory.  It  is  situated,  as  will  be  seen,  to  one 
side  of  the  carriage-way  close  to  the  curb.  Its  mode 
of  construction  differs  somewhat  from  the  foregoing, 
but  it,  also,  is  entirely  encased  in  concrete.  The  gas 
and  water  mains  are  supported  upon  dwarf  piers,  as 
shown,  and  are  hence  very  ‘  get-at-able,’  the  electric 
lighting  cables,  etc.,  being  carried  upon  hangers  as 
shown.  Sideways,  4  feet  high  by  3  feet  wide,  are 
provided  for  bringing  in  mains  every  40  feet,  whilst 
smaller  culverts  for  house  electric  connections  are 
placed  every  15  feet,  these  consisting  of  9-inch 
pipes,  one  of  which  is  shown  in  dotted  line.  The 
surface-water  leaves  the  carriage-way  by  vertical 
apertures  forming  part  of  the  curb,  beneath  which 
is  a  grid.  These,  I  understand,  have  not  been  found 
convenient  for  cleaning,  and  are  in  future  to  have 
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Subway  at  St.  Helens. 
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movable  covers.  This  water,  trapped  in  the  usual 
manner,  passes  from  the  siphon  down  into  the 
sewer  situated  immediately  beneath  the  centre  of 
the  concrete  flooring,  and  accessible  by  means  of 
manholes  sealed  with  air-tight  covers.  The  floors 
of  the  sideways  are  paved  with  brick-on-edge,  laid 
dry  so  as  to  aflbrd  ready  access  to  the  house  drains. 
The  Leeds  subway  is  7  feet  in  height  and  8  feet 
wide,  and  is  constructed  to  contain  gas  and  water 
pipes,  telegraph,  telephone,  electric  light,  and  tram¬ 
way  cables.  It  is  ventilated  by  gratings  in  the 
carriage-way  set  48  feet  apart,  and  lighted  through¬ 
out  its  length  by  incandescent  electric  lamps,  one 
of  which  is  shown  in  the  illustration. 

In  the  Plate  facing  this  page  is  shown  the  subway 
designed  and  carried  out  by  Mr.  Geo.  J.  C.  Broom, 
M.I.C.E.^t  St.  Helens.  The  inception  of  this  sub¬ 
way  was  brought  about  by  circumstances  very  similar 
to  those  that  will  obtain  in  the  building  of  Garden 
Cities,  for  the  Corporation  having  purchased  the 
horse-drawn  tramway  system,  and  decided  to  relay 
the  tram-lines  and  equip  them  for  electric  traction, 
found  themselves  under  the  necessity  of  disturbing 
the  whole  of  the  street  service  for  the  purpose^  of 
constructing  a  new  main  sewer,  as  also  of  renewing 
the  gas  and  water  mains  and  services,  and  also  laying 
cables  for  the  electric  lighting.  It  was  therefore 
thought  that  a  fine  opportunity  for  so  laying  all 
mains  that  they  could  be  ‘repaired  and  renewed 
from  time  to  time  without  in  any  way  interfering 
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with  the  traffic  and  convenience  of  the  business 
people  after  the  work  had  once  been  completed  ’ 
had  arisen.  They  therefore  decided  upon,  and  had 
carried  out,  the  subway  shown  in  the  illustration. 
The  tunnel  is  constructed  wholly  of  concrete,  with 
the  exception  of  a  4^-inch  ring  of  blue  brick  to 
form  the  arch,  round  which  the  concrete  was  to 
be  laid,  such  concrete  forming,  as  in  the  other 
instances,  the  bed  for  the  paving  of  the  street. 
The  subway  is  6  feet  6  inches  high,  and  5  feet 
6  inches  wide,  and  is  ventilated  by  means  of  open 
gratings  100  feet  apart.  Side  openings,  14  feet 
long  by  9  feet  wide,  through  which  gas  and  water 
pipes  can  be  conveyed  when  required,  have  been 
constructed  on  the  footpath,  and  these  are  covered 
with  prism  lights  and  means  of  access,  together 
with  fencing  for  protection  during  use.  T^e  subway 
is  drained  at  frequent  intervals  by  means  of  trapped 
gullies  connected  with  the  sewer,  as  is  done  at 
Leeds  ;  but  there  is,  further,  a  special  valve  inserted 
at  the  lower  portion  of  the  subway,  to  be  used  in 
emergency  should  a  serious  burst  take  place  in  the 
water-main.  The  subway  is  lighted  throughout  by 
electricity,  all  fittings  and  switches  in  connection 
therewith  being  water  and  air  tight,  so  that  in  case 
of  a  leakage  of  gas  the  electric  light  may  still  be 
turned  on  without  fear  of  an  explosion.  The  lamps 
are  28  feet  apart,  and  arranged  in  groups  of  five, 
with  pilot  lights  between,  the  whole  being  controlled 
by  main  switches  in  the  central  chamber.  The 
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services  for  both  gas  and  water  are  passed  through 
6-inch  earthenware  pipes — beneath  the  roadway 
where  necessary — to  the  under-side  of  the  curb  on 
either  side  of  the  road.  The  work  of  constructing 
the  subway,  together  with  the  laying  of  the  gas 
and  water  mains  and  tram-lines  and  the  paving 
of  the  streets,  was  carried  out  simultaneously.  The 
positions  of  all  intersecting  streets  are  indicated  by 
name-plates  fixed  to  the  walls  of  the  subway. 

In  the  illustration  the  pavement  of  the  carriage¬ 
way  is  shown  by  1.1,  that  of  the  side- walks  by  2.2. 
The  concrete  filling  is  shown  by  3.3.3,  whilst  4 
represents  one  of  the  gulleys  with  its  syphon  trap 
at  5  and  discharge-pipe  6.6  into  the  sewer  S.  The 
floor  of  the  subway  is  drained  by  a  similar  syphon 
at  7.  An  electric  lamp  with  its  wire-guard  is  shown 
at  8,  a  water  main  at  9,  electric  main  at  10,  and 
gas  main  at  11.  The  emergency  valve  referred  to 
is  shown  upon  the  inner  end  of  the  waste-water 
pipe  W.  The  earthenware  pipes  referred  to  en¬ 
closing  the  gas  and  water  service  pipes  passing 
beneath  the  roadway  are  shown  by  12. 

In  the  Plate  is  shown  the  subway  constructed  in 
connection  with  the  Tower  Bridge,  London,  beneath 
the  bold  (60  feet)  road  forming  the  southern 
approach.  The  tunnel  is  12  feet  in  width  by 
7  feet  6  inches  in  height,  substantially  built  in 
13^-inch  brick-in-cement,  and  is  not  embedded  in 
cement,  as  previously  described.  A  bed  of  this, 
however,  surrounds  the  ventilators  and  the  stone- 
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ware  ventilating  pipes,  and  is  continued  out  to 
either  side  of  the  roadway — which  is  36  feet  wide — 
in  a  bed  9  inches  deep,  forming  the  foundation  for 
the  5  inches  deep  hardwood  blocks  of  the  carriage¬ 
way,  the  York  paved  footways  being  each  12  feet 
wide.  The  tunnel  is  ventilated  by  gratings  24  inches 
square,  placed  at  its  apex  and  in  the  centre  of  the 
carriage-way,  one  of  these  being  shown  at  13.  It 
is  provided  with  lateral  sideways,  15  feet  long  by 
5  feet  high,  as  shown  at  6.6,  at  the  ends  of  which 
are  apertures  for  service  connections.  These  side¬ 
ways  are  ventilated  by  gratings — shown  at  15 — 
12  inches  by  9  inches,  situated  just  within  the 
12-inch  by  8-inch  curb  stone.  The  sewer  ventila¬ 
tion,  it  will  be  observed,  is  carried  out  by  grids  (14), 
placed  4  feet  6  inches  from  the  centre  line  of  the 
road,  which  is  a  more  sanitarily  perfect  plan  than 
that  of  placing  these  near  to  the  footways.  The 
sewers  are  situated  beneath  the  subway,  the  floor 
of  which  consists  of  3  inches  gravel.  The  house- 
drain  connections  are  made  by  9 -inch  pipes  set  in 
concrete,  a  portion  of  one  of  which  is  seen  below  and 
to  the  right  of  the  figure  at  5.  These,  prior  to 
connection,  are  closed  by  a  disc  stopper  set  in 
cement.  These  connecting  lengths  are  situate 
beneath  the  floor  of  the  sideway — which  is  of  9-inch 
brickwork,  3  feet  in  width  inside — its  end  being 
carried  over  the  connection  by  means  of  a  small 
arch.  Here,  again,  the  wood-paving  of  the  carriage¬ 
way  is  shown  by  1.1,  the  side-walks  by  2.2,  the 
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concrete  foundation  for  the  paving  by  3.3,  the 
tunnel  footings  by  7.7  ;  whilst  an  aperture  for  electric 
(or  other)  service  connections  is  shown  at  4. 

The  latest  subway — now  in  course  of  construction 
— is  shown  in  the  Plate  facing  this  page.  This  is  very 
interesting,  from  the  fact  that  it  is  of  sufficient  size 
to  accommodate  tramway  cars.  It  is  being  con¬ 
structed  concurrently  with  ‘  Kingsway,’  one  of  the 
thoroughfares  forming  part  of  the  Holborn- Strand 
improvement  scheme.  The  diagram — which  has  a 
scale  appended — will,  I  think,  be  found  self-explana¬ 
tory.  It  will  be  observed  that  there  are  really  three 
distinct  subways,  the  two  side  ones — for  mains — 
being  tunnel-shaped,  whilst  the  central,  or  tramway, 
subway  is  rectangular,  its  ceiling  being  carried  upon 
girders.  This  will  be  20  feet  in  width  and  13  feet 
in  the  clear  in  height.  For  particulars  of  this,  as 
also  for  the  drawings  of  the  Tower  Bridge  subway, 
I  am  indebted  to  tbe  courtesy  of  Mr.  Maurice 
Fitzmaurice,  chief  engineer  to  the  London  County 
Council, 

In  the  case  of  Garden  Cities,  the  great  advan¬ 
tages  to  be  reaped  from  subway  streets  will  be 
secured  at  a  mere  fraction  of  the  cost  they  will 
entail  elsewhere.  Indeed,  if  a  balance-sheet  were 
carefully  drawn,  crediting  the  subway  with  the 
saving  in  cost  of  installation  of  the  three  essentials 
— gas,  water,  and  electricity  only — it  would  go  far 
to  show  that  the  virtual  cost  of  construction  of  the 
subways  to  the  City  would  be  nil.  As  this  may 
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appear  a  surprising  statement,  I  will  refer  to  the 
considerations  involved.  I  have  mentioned  the 
great  cost  of  street-breaking  in  our  large  towns 
paved  with  granite  ‘  setts  ’  or  wood-paving  blocks, 
and  upon  this  point  the  chief  engineer  to  the 
London  County  Council  informs  me  that  this  may 
amount  to  as  much  as  £1  10s.  per  linear  yard  in  the 
case,  for  example,  of  opening  up  to  repair  a  water 
or  gas  main ;  this  cost  being  made  up  of  excavating 
the  trench,  refilling  and  ramming,  providing  new 
concrete  for  the  paving  foundation,  and  replacing 
the  blocks.  Now,  the  total  cost  of  a  large  subway 
say,  10  feet  by  7  feet  6  inches  brick-in-cement, 
including  ventilators — would  only  be  about  £15  per 
yard  run.  Therefore,  the  mere  operation  of  repair¬ 
ing  a  main  would  amount  to  no  less  than  one-tenth 
of  the  cost  of  building  such  subway.  But  a  subway 
serves  for  all  mains  ;  therefore  we  should  have  to 
credit  it  with  similar  items  in  respect  of  gas  and 
electricity  ;  therefore  the  one-tenth  mentioned 
would  be  raised  to  three-tenths.  From  this  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  total  cost  of  construction  of  sub¬ 
ways  would  become  repaid  by  saving  effected  in 
repairs  done.  It  must  further  be  remembered  that 
street-breaking  is  almost  constantly  taking  place 
for  the  purpose  of  connecting  the  various  services 
to  the  mains,  whereas,  if  subways  be  provided,  all 
these  connections  are  made  from  beneath  the  street 
and  without  inconvenience — indeed,  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  inhabitants.  Again,  to  detect 
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leaks  in  gas  and  water  mains,  etc.,  long  lengths  of 
roadway  have  frequently  to  be  taken  up  at  immense 
cost,  whereas  in  a  subway  leaks  can  be  immediately 
detected  and  attended  to.  But  in  a  subway  it  is 
very  improbable  that  leaks  would  ever  occur,  for 
they  arise  principally  from  subsidence  of  the  bed 
upon  which  the  mains  are  laid  ;  when  carried  upon 
brackets  or  piers  in  a  subway,  however,  such  sub¬ 
sidence  would  be  but  a  remote  contingency. 

Beferring  now  to  installation,  the  economy  is 
immediately  apparent.  We  may  take  it,  from 
actual  experience,  that  the  cost  of  installing  a 
water  main,  a  gas  main,  and  an  electric  main  would 
be  about  2s.  per  yard  run  for  the  two  former  and 
Is.  4d.  per  yard  run  for  the  electric  main,  including 
the  piers  and  brackets,  as  shown  in  the  illustrations. 
Therefore  the  total  cost  would  be  5s.  4d.  per  yard 
run.  This,  it  will  be  seen,  is  less  than  the  cost  of 
running  a  single  main  in  an  ordinary  road,  which 
works  out  as  follows  : 

Removing  macadam  and  excavating 

Laying  pipes  . 

Making  good  roadway  ... 

Total 

For  the  three  services,  therefore,  the  cost  would 
be  17s.  6d.  per  yard  run,  as  compared  with  5s.  4d. 
for  the  subway.  I  have  taken  the  case  of  a  common 
road,  such  as  we  should  find  during  the  inception  of 
a  Garden  City.  But  country  roads  in  Garden  Cities 
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will  doubtless  quickly  disappear,  and  be  replaced  ] 
highways  paved  in  the  latest  and  most  approved; 
manner.  Therefore,  if  the  employment  of  subways : 

the  immediate  installation  of  which  I  venture 
so  strongly  to  urge — he  postponed,  then  Garden 
Cities  would  in  a  short  time  find  themselves  in 
the  predicament  of  our  large  towns.  Looking  to 
the  annual  cost  to  the  City  of  the  maintenance 
of  such  subways,  we  find  it  in  favour  of  them,  for 
it  must  be  remembered  that  for  some  years,  if  they 
be  not  adopted,  the  cost  of  road-breaking  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  continuous  growth  will  be  very 
heavy,  the  inconvenience  incessant,  whereas  in  regard 
to  the  subways  the  cost  of  their  upkeep  may  be 
put  at  an  exceedingly  low  figure ;  therefore  one  is 
principally  concerned  with  the  interest  upon  the 
money  expended  and  the  sinking  fund.  In  regard  to 
the  latter,  it  will  be  seen  that  Garden  Cities  would 
stand  at  great  advantage  as  compared  with  other 
towns.  For  in  the  case  of  ordinary  municipalities 
the  money  could  only  be  borrowed  upon  the  con¬ 
dition  that  the  sinking  fund  be  such  that  it  shall  be 
repaid  in  thirty  years.  But  thirty  years  as  the  life 
of  a  subway  is,  on  the  face  of  it,  absurd.  I  am 
informed  that,  so  far,  they  have  cost  nothing  for 
repan-,  and  the  engineers  conclude  that  this  will 
obtain  for  a  considerable  time  to  come.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  there  is  no  wear  and  tear  whatever  in  a 
subway  ;  the  only  thing  that  could  happen  to  it 
would  arise  from  a  sinking  of  the  ground  through 
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some  unfores6en  cause  ;  but  as  in  most  Garden  Cities 
minerals  will  not  be  mined,  this  is  indeed  a  remote 
contingency. 

Engineers  are  of  opinion  that  a  hundred  years 
would  be  a  more  suitable  length  of  life  to  take,  in 
which  case  it  is  obvious  that  Garden  Cities  would 
only  have  to  set  aside  1  per  cent,  for  sinking  fund, 
or  less  than  one-third  of  that  of  other  towns. 

In  relation  to  subways,  it  will  also  be  seen  that 
Garden  Cities  will  stand  at  a  great  advantage  from 
the  fact  that  its  land  is  virtually  terra  natiira.  The 
engineer  will,  therefore,  be  quite  untrammelled.  No 
artificial  obstructions  will  be  met  with  ;  no  deviations 
will  have  to  be  made  for  existing  pipes,  drains,  or 
other  easements,  and  no  monetary  compensations 
will  have  to  be  paid.  Moreover — and  this  is  a  very 
important  item — no  tunnelling  will  have  to  be  re¬ 
sorted  to;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  steam  navvy 
will  have  unhampered  sway. 

I  have  ventured  to  add  my  own  design  for  a  sub¬ 
way  especially  suited  for  a  Garden  City ,  and  for 
embodying  the  advantages  to  be  reaped  from  the 
special  form  of  roadway  I  advocate  in  Chapter  VII. 
This,  which  is  illustrated  in  one  of  the  Plates,  will 
be  found  fully  described  in  Chapter  II. 

The  beneficial  effect  of  coalition  of  the  various 
departments  of  engineering  science  will  demonstrate 
itself  in  almost  all  the  operations  incidental  to  the 
Qity — not  the  least  in  regard  to  those  important 
factors  in  the  prosperity  of  a  City,  the  remunerative 
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supply  to  the  inhabitants  of  those  great  essentialsl 
water,  electricity,  and  gas — whilst  it  will  materially 
diminish  the  cost  of  installation  of  the  requisite 
plant  and  buildings  required  for  such  public  services. 

In  regard  to  installation,  the  greatest  saving  will! 
evince  itself  in  connection  with  distribution,  if  the 
subway  system  of  street  construction  I  advocate  be 
carried  out.  Beyond  the  three  most  important 
public  services,  great  installation  economy  would 
be  secured  in  regard  to  electric  power  supply, 
telegraphs,  telephones,  and  despatch  tubes,  and 
other  services  for  which  the  subways  could  be 
utilized. 

Taking  the  three  essentials  only,  we  see  that  at 
the  outset  economy  would  manifest  itself  in  the 
saving  of  time,  and  the  usually  heavy  expenditure 
incurred  in  obtaining  Parliamentary  powers.  For  a 
City  of  the  size  proposed,  it  may  be  taken  that,  in 
the  ordinary  course,  the  cost  of  obtaining  powers  for 
gas  and  water  works,  together  with  a  Board  of 
Trade  provisional  order  for  electricity-supply,  would 
amount  to  some  £5,000,  all  of  which  would  be 
saved. 

The  benefits  of  coalition  will  arise  in  a  large 
measure  from  the  fact  that  the  Cities  would  under¬ 
take  the  public  services,  for  it  is  well  known,  and  a 
scientific  fact,  that  the  cost  of  production  of  com¬ 
modities  rapidly  decreases  with  increased  output. 
Thus,  the  City  in  making  gas  for  public  supply 
would  at  the  same  time  make  that  necessary  for  all 
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its  own  motive  power,  such  as  in  the  generation  of 
electricity,  also  for  the  public  supply  of  power — the 
power  required  for  pumping  at  its  own  water¬ 
works,  that  requisite  in  sewage  disposal,  and  in 
the  return  of  the  deodorized  effluent  to  the  market 
gardens.  Saving  could  also  be  effected  in  numerous 
other  ways,  including  income  from  bye-products, 
such  as  artificial  manures,*  which  could  be  applied 
to  its  own  lands,  to  the  benefit  of  the  City  and  that 
of  its  tenants.  In  all  of  these,  apart  from  economy 
in  production,  distribution — which,  as  I  have  men¬ 
tioned  elsewhere,  is  a  very  serious  item — could  be 
very  favourably  dealt  with  in  Garden  Cities,  if 
serious  and  careful  thought  be  bestowed  upon  it 
from  the  outset. 

By  these  remarks  I  trust  I  may  have  shown  that, 
except  in  cases  where  very  cheap  water-power  may 
be  available — ^.e.,  under  normal  conditions  obtaining 
in  our  islands,  and  in  the  present  state  of  develop¬ 
ment  of  applied  science — the  most  economical  and 
hygienically  perfect  method  of  lighting,  heating, 
and  smoke-prevention  in  a  new  city  is  to  provide  for 
the  collective  or  simultaneous  supply  of  non-illumi¬ 
nating  gas  together  with  electricity.  Space  will  not 
permit  of  my  going  deeply  into  the  employment  of 
these  two  agents  in  industrial  occupations,  and  I 
must  content  myself  with  the  remark  that,  if  due 

Cheap  gas  is  partially  due  to  the  return  from  sulphate  of 
ammonia  recovered  from  the  ‘slack,’  or  coal-dust,  used  in  the 
producers. 

VOL.  11. 
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forethought  be  bestowed  upon  it  and  apposite  pro¬ 
vision  made,  all  the  industrial  occupations  and  pro¬ 
cesses  likely  to  be  carried  out  in  Garden  Cities  will 
be  conveniently  and  economically  practicable,  with¬ 
out  the  necessity  of  any  atmospheric  defilement  from 
the  employment  of  solid  fuel. 

Thus  far  I  have  only  touched  upon  the  potentiali¬ 
ties  of  applied  science  as  we  have  it  to-day — but  in 
less  collective  fashion — in  our  own  country,  and  in 
so  doing  I  have  refrained  from  anything  speculative. 
But  there  are  other  countries  than  ours — countries 
the  inhabitants  of  which — be  it  said  to  our  shame — 
have  appreciated  with  far  firmer  grasp  and  more 
intelligent  prescience  the  true  value  and  potentiali¬ 
ties  of  technical  education.  What  would  Garden 
Cities  have  in  store  for  them  ?  what  would  the 
whole  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  have  in  store 
were  we  to  take  due  advantage  of  this  so  lamentably 
neglected — it  were  not  too  strong  to  say  scandalously 
neglected — branch  of  education  ?  This,  unfortunately, 
applies  not  only  to  manufactures,  but  to  agriculture 
also. 

I  have  referred  to  the  value  of  the  land  of  our 
country  when  in  close  proximity  to  large  towns  ; 
but  what  is  the  value  of  such  land  if  it  be  not  tilled 
with  the  brain  as  well  as  the  hand  ?  Land  around 
Paris,  for  example,  is  of  greater  rent-returning 
value — militating  to  the  prejudice  of  the  producer — 
yet  the  industrious  French  market-gardener — work¬ 
ing  his  constricted  jDlot  with  his  brains  as  well  as 
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his  hands — is  enabled  to  send  his  products  to  our 
country,  and  to  live  in  Paris  upon  the  profits  these 
bring  him  from  London. 

What  would  Garden  Cities  have  in  store  for  them 
if  all  around  their  fringes  the  land  were  tended  with 
but  a  fraction  of  the  care  and  solicitude  it  receives 
at  the  hands  of  the  French  peasant,  the  Dutch  and 
Danish  dairy-farmer,  the  technically-versed  German 
agriculturist,  the  American  ‘  truck  ’  grower,  and  the 
laborious  Switzer  ? 

It  is  generally  assumed  that  what  attracts  the 
market-gardener  and  so  greatly  enhances  the  value 
of  land  in  the  vicinity  of  large  centres  of  population 
is  the  markets.  But  I  have  just  referred  to  a 
case  where  the  products  of  land  lying  around  the 
walls  of  the  capital  of  one  country  are  sold  and 
eaten  in  the  capital  of  another  country.  One  may 
well  ask  the  reason  for  this  astonishing  fact.  The 
answer  is :  Technical  education,  science,  and  the 
intelligent  application  of  it  to  the  land. 

Let  us  take  this  surprising  state  of  things  as  an 
example  of  the  potentiality  of  applied  science  in 
a  Garden  City.  The  enhanced  value  of  land  around 
a  town  arises  largely  from  the  facility  with  which 
stable  manure  can  be  obtained.  Now,  why  does  the 
‘  intensive’  market-gardener  put  stable  manure  upon 
his  plot?  To  fertilize  it,  one  might  say.  Not  so.  His 
science  induces  him  to  use  more  appropriate,  though 
more  artificial,  means  of  fertilization  to  fulfil  his 
requirements  in  intensive  culture.  He  puts  it  upon 
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his  plot  to  warm  the  land ;  and  to  maintain  the 
soil  at  a  certain  temperature,  he  expends  much 
thought,  ingenuity,  and  empirical  art  in  combining 
different  kinds  of  manure,  and  upon  the  most  suit¬ 
able  mixtures,  that  they  shall  ferment  at  a  given 
speed,  and  thus  produce  the  desired  result.  But 
Science,  to  whom  he  is  always  alert  to  listen,  whispers 
to  him  that  there  are  other  and  simpler  means  of 
heat  production,  and  he  promptly  installs  his  hot- 
water  pipes  and  thermosyphonically  warms  his  land 
in  a  manner  both  scientific  and  economically  efficient. 

Too  much  is  said  among  us  of  the  ‘  poorness  ’  of 
the  soil.  To  the  scientific  horticulturist  the  soil  is 
but  a  vehicle,  like  that  of  the  painter.  The  science - 
trained  culturist  will  manufacture  his  soil — sawdust, 
old  hemp,  and  leaf  mould  will  serve  him  very  well. 
He  finds  that  with  machinery  he  can  make  any  soil, 
and  of  any  desired  composition.  To  such  an  art  has 
this  already  been  carried  that  it  is  now  a  usual 
stipulation  in  the  contracts  of  tenure  of  the  Paris 
maraichers  that  the  market-gardener  may,  on  quit¬ 
ting  his  tenancy,  carry  away  his  soil  with  him,  down 
to  a  certain  depth. 

Now,  what  is  the  effect  of  applied  science  in 
this  relation  ?  It  is  that  the  land  is  made  to  yield 
a  hundredfold  its  normal  output  and  a  monetary 
income  far  in  excess  of  anything  achieved  in  our 
own  country.  We,  unlike  the  industrious  Switzer, 
who  must  needs  ‘  force  a  churlish  soil  for  scanty 
bread,’  merely  abandon  it  and  allow  it  to  go  out 
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of  cultivation,  showing  much  lack  of  pluck  and 
enterprise  in  comparison  with  our  foreign  competitors. 
At  Montreuil,  on  the  outskirts  of  Paris,  for  example, 
750  acres,  belonging  to  400  gardeners,  are  closely 
intersected  with  stone  walls  erected  for  fruit  culture, 
and  having  an  aggregate  length  of  over  400  miles. 
The  amount  of  capital  invested  abroad  on  small  plots 
of  land  is  also  quite  surprising.  For  example,  upon 
only  two  and  seven-tenths  acres  worked  by  M. 
Pouce — an  authority  upon  this  mode  of  culture — the 
initial  outlay  for  plant,  including  a  steam-engine  for 
watering,  was  £1,136.  The  expenditure  for  manure 
alone  is  over  £100  per  annum,  the  rent  and  taxes 
for  the  small  plot  upwards  of  another  £100  per 
annum,  yet  the  return  is  an  extremely  handsome 
one.* 

Comparisons  of  this  nature  might  be  multiplied 
and  taken  from  all  countries,  to  the  belittlement  of 
ourselves.  I  have  taken  this  merely  as  an  example. 
But  what  can  be  done  in  France  can  be  done  in 
England,  and  from  these  remarks  an  idea  can 

*  The  products  are  too  numerous  to  be  set  out  in  extenso, 
but  we  may  mention  the  chief  items  :  More  than  20,000  pounds 
of  carrots;  more  than  20,000  pounds  of  onions,  radishes,  and 
other  vegetables  sold  by  weight ;  6,000  heads  of  cabbage ; 
3,000  of  cauliflower ;  5,000  baskets  of  tomatoes ;  5,000  dozens 
of  choice  fruit;  and  154,000  heads  of  salad;  in  short,  a  total 
of  a  quarter  of  a  million  pounds  of  vegetables.  The  artificial 
‘  making  ’  of  the  soil  is  well  exemplified  here,  for  every  year,  due 
to  the  making  up  of  the  soil  from  forcing  beds,  no  less  than 
250  cubic  yards  of  loam  had  to  be  sold. 
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be  obtained  of  the  value  the  agricultural  fringe  | 
around  Garden  Cities  could  be  made  to  attain  to. 

But  this  mode  of  working  the  land  requires  an 
abnormal  capital  expenditure.  This,  in  the  present 
depressed  condition  of  agriculture,  the  farmer  would 
be  unable  or  unwilling  to  face.  What  is  wanted  is  i 
a  good  object-lesson  in  our  midst.  The  surprising 
and  highly  gratifying  results  of  ordinary  hothouse 
culture  in  our  own  country,  as  exemplified  at 
Worthing  and  in  the  Channel  Islands,  most  dis¬ 
tinctly  points  to  the  advisability  of  this  being  done. 
And  it  should  be  done  at  once.  I  do  not  know'  of 
anything  in  which  capital  could  be  more  judiciously 
launched  than  in  this  direction,  and  therefore  I 
would  suggest  that  Garden  Cities—which  could 
offer  facilities  existing  towns  do  not  possess — should 
not  only  let  land  at  fair  rental  for  such  culture,  but 
that  they  should  dispose  of  the  capital  difficulty  by 
erecting  the  hothouses,  and  letting  to  carefully 
selected  tenants — those  likely  to  do  justice  to  the 
facilities  afforded — these  aids  to  intensive  culture. 
That,  moreover,  these  hothouses  should  be  not  only 
heated  from  the  cheap  gas,  to  which  I  have  re¬ 
ferred,  the  installation  being  such  that  an  equable 
temperature  shall  be  maintained  automatically,  but 
that  the  City  should  supply  these  buildings,  after 
ten  o’clock  at  night,  with  electric  light  at  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  cheap  rate,  so  that  continuous  growth,  resorted 
to  by  other  countries,  but  neglected  by  us,  might  be 
introduced  into  such  object-lesson. 
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Seeing  that  what  applies  to  market-gardening 
also  applies  to  agriculture — for  the  output  of  scien¬ 
tifically  tended  farms  has  elsewhere  been  equally 
surprising — I  would  go  farther,  and  suggest  that 
Garden  Cities  should  offer,  rent  free,  to  an  associa¬ 
tion  of  men  well  acquainted  with  the  branch  of 
science  involved,  a  number  of  acres  of  their  land 
conditionally  upon  its  being  worked  under  their 
supervision  and  guidance,  in  accord  with  the  latest 
dictates  of  science ;  for  the  object-lesson  in  inten¬ 
sive  farming  they  would  present  would  bring 
about  a  manifold  enhancement  —  a  well-earned 
instead  of  an  unearned  increment — in  other  portions 
of  the  ruro-urban  land. 

To  conclude.  In  the  words  of  H.R.H.  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  ‘  England  must  wake  up.’  It  may  be 
humiliating  to  our  pride  that  we  should  have  to 
learn  from  others  who  have  outstripped  us,  humi¬ 
liating  to  reflect  that  we  should  have  ignored  alike 
the  hints  of  the  British  A.ssociation  of  Science  and 
the  warnings,  the  entreaties,  and  the  admonitions 
of  our  savants.  Such,  unhappily,  is  the  case.  We 
are  in  an  unhealthy  condition  in  regard  to  our 
agriculture,  as  in  regard  to  many  of  our  industries , 
our  functions  in  competitive  and  intensive  culture 
are  ill  performed.  It  were  more  plucky  to 
swallow  the  bitter  pill  of  tonic,  and  the  sooner 
the  better. 

The  humiliation  will  not  be  increased  by  our  now 
following  the  object  -  lessons  of  the  more  astute, 
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whilst  it  will  be  wiped  out  when  we  retrieve  our 
lost  ground  and  surpass  them.  It  will  indeed  be 
gratifying  to  all  if  the  necessary  and  much -desired 
‘  waking  up  ’  should  be  brought  about  by  the 
practical  demonstration  of  the  potentialities  of 
applied  science  in  a  Garden  City. 


APPENDIX  TO  CHAPTER  IX. 


NOTE  ON  THE  EVACUATION  OF  SEWER  GASES  AND  DESTRUCTION 
OF  THE  MICROBES. 

In  Vol.  I.  I  have  ventured  to  point  out  that  the  present  system 
of  allowing  sewer  gases  to  pass  into  the  streets  is  exceedingly 
faulty  in  regard  to  hygiene,  and  is,  moreover,  the  cause  of  much 
ill-health  in  cities.  The  ideal  system  would  be  one  in  which  a 
partial  vacuum  would  be  made  and  maintained  in  the  drains. 
Were  this  principle  adopted,  no  leakage  of  sewer  gases  into 
dwellings  or  into  the  streets  could  take  place.  Such  evacuation 
could  be  produced  in  several  ways,  but  for  the  system  to  be 
perfect  no  sewer  gases  should  be  allowed  to  pass  into  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  until  they  had  been  burned. 

In  the  accompanying  diagrammatic  illustrations  I  show  a  simple 
mode  of  carrying  out  this  system  of  sewer  ventilation  and  germ 
destruction.  In  it  no  machinery  is  required.  At  the  central,  and 
preferably  highest,  point  an  ornamental  chimney-stalk  would  be 
erected,  and  this  might  be  made  to  form  the  tower  of  the  Capitol. 
The  base  of  this  chimney  would  be  connected  by  a  large  culvert 
with  the  main  drains.  In  the  throat  of  the  chimney — above 
the  entry  of  this  culvert — would  be  a  flooring  composed  of 
ordinary  furnace  bars.  On  these  would  be  spread  a  thin  fire, 
about  as  thick  as  that  in  an  ordinary  steam-boiler  flue.  This 
furnace  is  shown  in  the  diagram,  and  the  culvert  mentioned 
connecting  the  chimney  with  the  sewers.  The  latter  would  not 
be  provided  with  any  ventilators  or  gratings  in  the  streets,  as 
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now  obtains,  nor  would  it  be  necessary  to  have  sewer  -  gas 
ventilators  in  connection  with  the  houses.  The  sewers,  instead, 
would  he  provided  at  their  lower  ends  with  ventilation  shafts,  ; 
furnished  either  with  dwarf-walls  or  gratings,  as  shown.  These  .! 
draught  shafts  would  act  in  the  opposite  manner  to  those  at 
present  in  use ;  that  is  to  say,  a  current  of  fresh  air  would  pass 
downwards,  instead  of  a  current  of  noxious  gases  rising  upwards, 
the  volume  and  speed  of  the  inflowing  air  being  in  proportion  to 
the  area,  temperature,  and  height  of  the  ventilating  chimney. 

The  principle  involved  and  the  action  taking  place  would  he 
similar  to  the  experiment  shown  in  the  illustration.  Here 


are  three  precisely  similar  chambers,  the  first  being  provided 
with  a  chimney,  the  second  with  two  chimneys,  and  the  third 
with  a  duplex  chimney — i.e.,  one  provided  with  a  diaphragm  or 
partition  down  its  centre.  If  a  candle  be  lighted  and  placed  in 
the  position  shown,  it  will  be  found  that  no  efficient  circulation 
will  be  set  up ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  products  of  combustion 
will  remain  in  the  chamber,  and  the  candle  will  become  ex¬ 
tinguished.  If,  however,  the  candle  be  placed  in  the  second 
chamber,  having  two  chimneys,  and  in  the  position  shoAvn  in  the 
figure,  it  will  be  found  that  there  will  at  once  be  set  up  an 
ascending  current  of  air  in  the  chimney  above  it,  with  a  corre¬ 
sponding  descending  current  in  the  non-heated  chimney.  The 
conditions  obtaining  are  precisely  those  of  the  furnace  and 
chimney  arrangement  shown  in  the  larger  illustrations,  except 
that  the  ventilating  efficiency  becomes  greatly  accentuated  by 
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"The  Sennett  Aspirator,  with  the  Exposed  Parts  made  in  Earthenware, 
for  use  in  Acid  and  Corrosive  Atmospheres. 
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increasing  the  length  of  the  hot  ehimney  and  reducing  that  of 
the  cold  one.  In  the  case  of  the  cavity  having  a  chimney 
divided  by  a  diaphragm,  this  is  precisely  the  method  adopted 
in  the  ventilation  of  coal-mines. 

In  the  experiment  it  will  be  found  that  the  candle  will  choose 
one  or  other  of  the  exits  as  its  ‘  up-east  ’  shaft,  and  a  current  will 
be  established,  as  shown  by  the  arrows.  In  practice  the  parti¬ 
tion  is  formed  by  what  is  known  as  a  ‘  brattice  ’-cloth,  the  furnace 
being  so  situated  as  to  warm  the  air  in  one  side  of  the  shaft  only. 
In  the  second  case  shown — that  precisely  similar  to  the  system 
I  advocate — it  will  be  noted  that  fresh  air  is  drawn  down  into 
the  cold  shaft,  and  if  smoke  be  made  by  burning  brown  paper 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  apparatus,  it  ■will  be  found  that  the  smoke 
is  immediately  drawn  down  into  the  cavity — representing  the 
sewers — and  rapidly  discharged  up  the  little  chimney — repre¬ 
senting  the  furnace  shaft. 

In  the  case  of  lengthy  sewers  and  those  having  ‘  falls  ’  in 
different  directions,  furnace  evacuation  might  be  supplemented 
by  pneumatic  aspiration.  In  the  accompanying  illustrations  is 
shown  a  form  of  aspirator  and  blower  designed  by  me  some  years 
ago  for  the  purpose  of  shifting  large  quantities  of  vitiated  air. 
It  was  styled  a  ‘  transformer  ’  aspirator,  because  the  energy  of  a 
small  stream  of  high-speed  steam  or  compressed  air  was  trans¬ 
formed  into  a  low-speed  flow  of  great  volume  of  evacuated  air. 
The  Sennett  transformer  aspirator  and  blower  is  shown  to 
larger  scale  in  the  accompanj^^ing  illustrations.  Such  apparatus 
could  conveniently  be  made  use  of  when  necessary,  as  shown 
at  the  broken-out  portions  of  the  drains  in  the  second  illustra¬ 
tion.  The  compressed  air  requisite  for  their  use  could  con¬ 
veniently  be  produced  by  an  air  compressor  worked  by  steam 
raised  economically  in  a  boiler  heated  by  the  ‘suction’  and 
microbe-cremating  furnace. 

Referring  to  our  ordinary  system  of  drain  ventilation  by 
means  of  ventilating  pipes  upon  the  houses,  and  arranged  as 
lamp-posts  in  the  streets,  the  conditions  obtaining,  though  serious, 
are  thus  breezily  referred  to  by  a  very  intelligent  newspaper  (the 
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Globe) :  ‘  Sanitary  experts,  dreaming  of  fresh  worlds  to  conquer, 
have  lately  started  the  serious  question  as  to  whether  much  good 
results  to  public  health  from  conveying  sewer  gases  to  the  upper 
air.  So  long  as  their  temperature  continues  higher  than  the 
surrounding  atmosphere,  the  desired  object  is  attained.  But 
after  a  brief  while  they  descend,  to  fly  in  at  open  windows  and 
doors,  and  to  catch  unsuspecting  wayfarers  hurrying,  open- 
mouthed,  to  keep  appointments.  If,  therefore,  any  germs  of 
disease  have  lurked  below  ground,  they  have  as  good  a  chance 
of  doing  their  deadly  work  as  when  the  only  ventilation  was 
through  an  iron  grating.  That,  at  all  events,  is  the  current  theory 
among  specialists,  and  it  certainly  presents  an  arguable  appear¬ 
ance.  But,  when  admitting  its  accuracy,  what  is  to  be  donel 
It  would  not  be  practicable  to  convey  the  objectionable  gases  to 
the  altitude  of  Mount  Everest,  while  the  greater  the  height  at 
which  they  were  let  loose,  the  more  rarefied  the  air  would  be,  and 
the  quicker  would  be  their  descent.  All  that  can  be  accomplished 
is  for  crowded  populations  to  rid  themselves  of  sewer  germs  by 
carrying  them  so  high  as  to  insure  their  being  blown  away  to  the 
country  before  coming  back  to  earth.  But  that  might  seem  a 
little  hard  to  the  countryman.’ 

The  conditions  are  quite  correctly  set  out  in  this  extract ;  but 
the  important  thing — the  solution  of  the  problem — is  not 
ventured  upon,  the  writer  contenting  himself  with  the  exclama¬ 
tion  of  despair,  ‘What  is  to  be  done  f 

I  venture  to  suggest  that  what  should  be  done  is  that  a  system 
substantially  that  I  advocate  should  be  adopted.  In  that  case,  it 
will  be  observed,  not  only  would  our  houses  and  our  thorough¬ 
fares  be  rid  of  sewer-gas  emanations,  but  also  the  ‘  countryman  ’ 
would  not  suffer  at  the  expense  of  the  town-dweller,  because 
all  noxious  germs  would  be  cremated  and  destroyed  before  being 
thrown  into  the  upper  atmosphere. 
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‘  How  is  it,  it  may  be  asked,  that  while  our  wealth  is  increasing, 
poverty  and  misery  is  increasing  also  ?  To  this  some  will  reply 
that  there  is  a  tendency  in  population  to  increase  faster  than 
wealth.  If  so,  we  must  submit.  But,  we  must  also  ask,  may 
there  not  be  certain  errors  in  our  economical  system  which 
prevents  wealth  from  accumulating  as  fast  as  population?  For 
throughout  all  the  works  of  creation  the  means  are  so  well 
adapted  to  the  end  that  we  may  naturally  suppose  it  must  be 
the  order  of  Nature  that  these  two  should  progress  together ; 
and  that  in  any  country  where  they  do  not  it  must  be  the  con¬ 
sequence  of  not  following  Nature’s  laws.’ 

■  ‘  Ijogical  consequences  are  the  scarecrows  of  fools  and  the 

beacons  of  wise  men.’ — Huxley. 

‘  Utopian  speculations !’  that  is  the  derisive  com¬ 
ment  with  which  many,  I  fear  me,  may  close  these 
pages  as  they  may  have  done  those  of  the  book 
referred  to  in  the  ‘  Prefatory.’  For,  inexplicable  as 
it  may  appear,  there  is  a  large  section  of  all  publics 
who  always  believe  that  their  best  interests  are 
interwoven  with  the  existing  state  of  things.  This 
arises  from  two  causes — (a)  the  vast  number  who 
never  trouble  to  think  at  all,  and  (b)  those  whose 
invariable  mode  of  reasoning  is,  ‘We  have  done 
fairly  well  as  things  are  :  why  have  any  change  V 
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It  is  this  spirit  of  laisser  faire  which — somewhat 
characteristic  of  the  British — is  the  cause  of  our 
holding  to-day  a  less  exalted  position  in  the 
prosperity  of  nations  than  we  ought  to  have  done. 
These,  however,  are  more  or  less  harmless,  and 
might  be  styled — in  the  true  significance  of  the 
term — ‘  passive  resisters.’ 

To  these,  unfortunately,  have  to  be  added  two 
other  classes — more  pyrotechnic — in  their  nature  : 
those  who  gird  on  their  armour  to  do  battle  with 
any  and  every  innovation  simply  because  it  is  an 
innovation,  and  those  who  spend  prodigies  of  cerebral 
labour  upon  proving  every  suggestion  of  anything 
and  everything  new  to  be  an  impossibility — people 
whose  loud  voicings  are  hushed  in  singularly  effective 
manner  by  the  carrying  out  of  the  projects  in  due 
course.  Of  such,  endless  examples  might  be  cited. 

I  am  rendered  happy,  however,  by  two  considera¬ 
tions — (a)  that  the  pensive  and  enlightened  are  upon 
the  side  of  judicious  innovation,  and  will  see  in  these 
pages  merely  suggestions  for  the  adaptation  of  applied 
science  to  everyday  life  and  comfort,  and  {h)  that 
the  effects  of  technical  education  are  now  becoming 

‘The  celebrated  Dr.  Dionysius  Lardner,  editor  of  the 
“Popular  Cyclopaedia,”  gave  a  public  lecture  in  England  to 
demonstrate  the  utter  impossibility  of  a  steamer  crossing  the 
Atlantic,  and  within  a  short  period  after  this  was  himself  con¬ 
veyed  as  a  passenger  to  America  in  a  steam-packet,  thus  per¬ 
forming  in  person  one  of  those  very  voyages  which  he  had 
“  demonstrated  ”  to  be  impossible  !’ 
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felt ;  from  that  cause  a  vast  accession  to  the  ranks 
of  sympathizers  with  such  adaptation  is  being 
recruited.  A.11  should  remember  Lord  Bacon’s 
admonition :  ‘  A  froward  retention  of  custom  is  as 
turbulent  a  thing  as  innovation,  and  they  that 
reverence  too  much  old  times  are  but  a  scorn  to  the 
new.  He  that  will  not  apply  new  remedies  must 
expect  new  evils  :  for  Time  is  the  greatest  innovator  ; 
and  if  Time  alter  things  for  the  worse,  and  wisdom 
and  counsel  shall  not  alter  them  for  the  better, 
where  shall  be  the  end  V 

Then,  again,  there  is  that  extraordinary  view  to 
be  combated,  held  by  those  who  may  have  sym¬ 
pathized  with  a  certain  movement,  that  that  innova¬ 
tion  is  ^perfect  for  all  time — that  it  continues  to 
remain  so  no  matter  what  changes  may  subsequently 
take  place.  How  utterly  illogical  such  views  are  is 
seen  directly  one  reflects  that  the  conditions  of  the 
particular  innovation  were  framed  and  formulated 
expressly  to  meet  or  counteract  contemporaneous 
conditions.  Now,  should  the  conditions  of  an  epoch 
subsequently  become  changed,  non-existent  or  be 
reversed,  ipso  facto,  the  balancings  of  the  innovation 
must  become  upset,  and,  in  consequence,  its  raison 
d'etre  destroyed. 

*  Quite  ludicrous  exemplifications  of  this  queer  reasoning  have 
recently  exhibited  themselves  in  connection  with  the  proposal 
to  readjust  our  fiscal  relations.  The  perfectly  reasonable  and 
absolutely  justifiable  suggestion  was  made  that — things  being 
unsatisfactory — our  position  should  be  reviewed,  and  for  that 
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If  now  we  desist  from  the  absorbing  but  mind- 
dwarfing  occupation  of  ‘  ploughing  our  lonely  furrow’ 
— this  oft-times  in  antiquated  fashion — and  take  a 
world- embracing  survey,  we  shall  at  once  appreciate 
that  the  balancings  of  a  past  epoch  have  become 
upset,  utterly  changed,  and  in  many  cases  reversed. 
W e  shall  appreciate,  moreover,  that  energy  expended 
in  a  continued  prosecution  of  our  work,  by  obsolete 
methods,  and  under  changed  conditions  to  which  we 
have  not  adapted  ourselves,  may  become  ill-expended 
energy. 

Success,  by  reason  of  the  frailty  of  human  nature 
and  the  want  of  prescience  in  man,  is  usually  not  a 
wholly  unmitigated  blessing.  For  it  oft-times  breeds 
within  the  individual  an  unwarranted  sense  of  self- 
sufllciency,  a  super-exalted  estimate  of  might,  and 
a  dangerous  contempt  for  adversaries.  But  what  is 


purpose  inquiry  should  be  made.  Whereupon  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  one  of  the  most  important  manufacturing  towns  in 
the  country  positively  passed  a  resolution  denouncing  any  such 
inquiry.  Stranger  still,  at  the  time  when  the  Town  Council 
were  so  uselessly  spending  their  time — behaving,  indeed,  in  such 
uncourageous  and  ostrich-like  fashion — great  distress  prevailed  in 
the  town,  due  to  the  shutting-down  of  mills  manufacturing  the 
staple  which  erstwhile  had  built  up  the  prosperity  of  their  huge 
town.  Surely  to  such  an  instance  the  words  of  the  Marquis  of 
Montrose  aptly  apply : 

‘  He  either  fears  his  fate  too  much. 

Or  his  deserts  are  small. 

That  dares  not  put  it  to  the  touch 
To  firain  or  lose  it  all.’ 
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true  of  individuals  is  true  of  nations,  and  when  we, 
dispassionately  and  as  far  unbiassed  as  may  be, 
critically  and  carefully  review  our  national  position, 
we  are  constrained  to  admit  that  a  sentiment  em¬ 
bodying  excess  of  confidence  in  ourselves,  coupled 
with  a  too  meagre  estimate  of  the  abilities  of  others 
— coin  tempt  for  our  adversaries — kcfs,  during  the 
last  two  or  three  decades,  been  responsible  for  a 
serious  loss,  if  not  of  national  prestige,  of  a  large 
measure  of  our  commercial  superiority. 

The  questions  we  must  needs  ask  ourselves  are, 
Is  this  loss  to  continue  and  bring  commercial  ruin 
in  it:s  train  ?  and.  Can  we  stave  it  off  by  internal 
remedial  measures  ?  Careful  thought  must  cause 
us  to  give  a  negative  reply  to  both. 

In  the  foregoing  pages  I  have  ventured  to  assert 
that  the  day  for  the  useful  discussion  of  the  industrial 
economics  of  a  nation  is  passed  and  become  next  to 
valuoless.  For  no  scheme,  thesis  or  principle  can 
be  of  utility  or  practically  workable  which  is  not 
founded  upon  a  basis  formed  from  the  data  derived 
from  subsisting  international  conditions.  I  desire 
to  reiterate  and  to  impress  this.  For,  if  it  be  over¬ 
looked,  we  shall  assuredly  find  that  the  benefits 
which  could  otherwise  be  made  to  accrue  from  a 
change  of  conditions  due  to  industrial  decentraliza¬ 
tion  will  be  largely  vitiated.  If  we  are  to  retrieve 
our  supremacy,  or  indeed  to  re-establish  ourselves 
upon  a  firm  commercial  basis,  are  to  build  new  and 
improved  Cities  in  which  capital  can  be  invested 
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and  safely  and  profitably  worked,  we  must  learn 

TO  THINK  BOTH  IMPERIALLY  AND  INTERNATION¬ 
ALLY.  We  must,  moreover,  be  prepared  to  con¬ 
form  to  such  changes — be  they  industrial,  social, 
commercial,  or  fiscal  —  as  time  has  wrought  ; 
changes  to  which  others,  less  self-satisfied  but  of 
greater  prescience,  have  already  found  it  beneficial 
to  conform. 

Concurrently  therefore  with  the  inception  of  the 
innovation  treated  of  in  the  foregoing  pages,  our 
thoughts  should  be  as  absorbingly  devoted  to  the 
betterment  of  ourselves  as  a  Nation.  For  without 
proper  international  trading  relations  the  very 
essence  of  the  object  aimed  at  in  the  establishment 
of  Garden  Cities  is  rendered  impossible  of  achieve¬ 
ment,  j  The  object  should  be  not  only  to  improve 
the  conditions  under  which  our  industrial  units 
shall  dwell  and  carry  on  their  work,  but  also  to 
largely  increase  the  amount  of  work  available  for 
them  to  engage  in. 

Keturn  to  the  land !  that  is  the  admonition  in¬ 
voluntarily  rising  to  the  lips  when  contemplating 
the  toilers  of  our  great  cities  and  noting  the  baleful 
conditions  under  which  they  exist ;  and  it  is  sad  to 
reflect  that  it  were  inutile  to  give  it  expression,  for 
we  know  it  to  be  impracticable  under  existing  con¬ 
ditions  of  our  greatest  of  industries — Agriculture. 
‘  The  return  to  the  land,’  nevertheless,  is  both  the 
admonition  and  the  sheet-anchor  of  these  well-mean¬ 
ing,  well-doing  pioneers  of  social  amelioration  who 
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strive  to  provide  non-terrene  employment  beyond  the 
walls  of  our  overcrowded  hives  of  industry. 

At  a  moment  when  the  decadence  of  British  Agri¬ 
culture  is  giving  rise  to  grave  fears  as  to  its  effect 
upon  our  national  safety;  when,  indeed,  a  Boyal 
Commission  is  sitting  to  consider  our  position  in 
regard  to  food-supply  in  time  of  war,  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  industrio-agricultural  problems  is  most 
appropriate ;  nay,  it  behoves  us  to  consider  if  the 
proposed  ‘  town-country  ’  occupation  could  not  be 
made  to  react  beneficially  upon  Agriculture ;  if, 
indeed,  the  expenditure  upon  Garden  Cities  through¬ 
out  our  islands  would  not  be  more  nationally  bene¬ 
ficial  than  that  upon  vast  granaries  and  store-houses 
for  the  produce  of  other  countries.  The  considera¬ 
tion,  however,  of  this  branch  of  national— or  rather 
international — economics  cannot  be  entered  upon 
without  stepping  into  the  domain  of  politics,  and  I 
must  therefore  not  pursue  it  here.  But,  though  I 
am  debarred,  I  may  be  permitted — and  this  most 
earnestly — to  conjure  all  well-wishers  to  the  innova¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  all  true  patriots,  to  shirk  not  the 
vital  problem,  and  to  sink  party  politics  during  its 
grave  consideration. 

Under  an  entirely  erroneous  impression  that  our 
country  was  making  vast  strides  in  industrial  pro¬ 
gress  consequent  upon  the  removal  of  certain  protec¬ 
tive  measures  it  was  thought  advisable  to  remove — 
but  which  in  reality  were  due  to  the  then  recent 
introduction  of  steam-power  to  mills  and  steam 
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railway  locomotion  to  transport — we  have  very 
properly  landed  the  well-intentioned  statesmen  who 
wrought  the  change.  But  these  good  men  were 
mistaken  in  one  important  thing  :  they  were  at  fault 
in  their  estimate  of  human  nature.  They  sincerely 
and  fervently  believed  that  the  ohject-lesson  they 
were  offering  would  convert  all  the  world — their 
opponents — to  their  own  views,  and  thus  ‘  free  trade  ’ 
would  have  become  universal.  Their  prognostica¬ 
tions,  unhappily,  were  falsified,  the  result  being  that 
‘  free  trade  ’  was  never  brought  about,  and  we  find 
ourselves  to-day  ‘  free  importers,’  debarred  from 
participation  in  ‘  fair  trade.’ 

It  boots  not  what  and  how  pure  and  correct 
soever  the  principles  underlying  the  basis  of  Free 
Trade  may  be — in  which  doubtless  we  nearly  all 
agree — if  it  exist  not,  we  can  neither  work  under  it, 
nor  should  we  he  bound  by  its  amenities.  We 
unfortunately  have  considered  ourselves  so  bound, 
with  the  result  that  we  have  entirely  paralyzed  our 
own  hands  and  robbed  ourselves  of  the  ability  either 
to  level  the  scale-beam  of  justice,  parry  the  blows  of 
our  opponents,  set  up  fence  for  fence,  or  even  to 
negotiate  as  business  men  and  a  business  nation 
should  do.  Hence  the  state  of  our  agricultural 
industries  to-day.  A  state  deplorable  indeed,  when 
we  reflect  that — but  half  a  century  ago — we  were 
rearing,  from  our  own  land,  the  bulk  of  our  require¬ 
ments  ;  to-day  we  produce  but  about  one  quarter  of 
that  required  to  sustain  us.  Half  a  century  ago  we 
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grew  wheat  upon  more  than  twice  the  extent  of 
land  we  cultivate  to-day  ;  our  annual  contribution 
to  the  national  granary,  indeed,  is  now  only  equal  to 
three  months’  supply  in  case  of  war.  The  decay, 
unhappily,  still  continues.""' 

All  who  would  see  our  country  o’erspread  with 
healthily-designed  and  thriving  industrial  cities  of 
the  proposed  genre,  must  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that 
without  compliance  with  the  newer  conditions  and 
the  passing  of  apposite  enactments  the  inhabitants 
will  not  grow  rich  and  contented  out  of  the  fields  of 
waving  corn  to  be  seen  upon  their  industrial  girdles, 
for  through  these  will  run  trains  carrying  the  cereals 
of  other  climes. 

*  Our  wheat  crop  last  year  was  the  smallest  on  record.  The 
records  go  back  for  a  period  of  36  years,  when  there  were  more 
than  three-and-a-half  millions  of  acres  under  cultivation — to-day 
we  have  only  1,375,000.  The  Board  of  Trade  has  recently 
supplied  returns  showing  the  total  and  per  capita  value  of  agricul¬ 
tural  products  exported  by  the  United  Kingdom  and  certain 
Continental  nations  during  a  series  of  years.  Some  interesting 
changes,  always  unfavourable  to  ourselves,  will  be  noticed  in  the 
following  condensed  table : 
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Neither,  it  might  be  added,  if  we  still  ignore  the 
need  for  scientific  training,  will  the  vegetative  band 
provide  their  inhabitants  with  a  constant  supply  of 
home-grown  vegetables,  but,  instead,  the  same  trains 
will  carry  into  the  towns  the  products  of  the  foreigner. 

Our  industrial  supremacy  has  been  encroached 
upon,  and  we  are  to-day  suffering  more  deeply  from 
our  want  of  appreciation  of  the  value  of  science 
applied  to  the  arts  than  the  average  citizen  has  any 
conception  of.  .  A  fusion  of  science  with  industry  is 
a  sore  need  with  us,  and  Garden  Cities  might  do 
much  towards  this  end.  For  object-lessons  we  have 
but  to  look  to  the  Continent.  Many  are  the  industries 
which,  from  this  cause,  have  entirely  fled  our  shores. 
‘Intellect  and  industry  are  never  incompatible,’  wrote 
Sharon  Turner  of  old.  ‘  There  will  be  more  benefit 
in  combining  them  than  scholars  like  to  believe,  or 
the  common  world  imagine.’  The  day  has  arrived 
when  an  entire  change  in  our  attitude  towards 
science  should  be  made,  and  this  applies  equally  to 
our  treatment  of  inventors  and  pioneers  in  industry, 
which  hitherto  has  been  as  suicidal  as  it  has  been 
senseless  and  unsympathetic  —  suicidal  because  it 
has  driven  genius  and  intelligence  from  our  shores 
to  enrich  others  and  to  create  competitors  from 
native  brains. 

But  although  the  application  of  science  to  our 
industries,  coupled  with  proper  fiscal  relations,  could 
be  made  to  work  our  salvation,  yet  the  advocates 
for  Garden  Cities  would  do  well  to  lend  their  aid 
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also  to  the  law.  There  still  stand  upon  the  statute- 
book  enactments  which  severely  militate  against  the 
realization.  Not  alone  imperial  laws,  but  local  bye¬ 
laws.  ‘  In  their  laudable  endeavours  to  provide 
comfort  and  safety,  local  authorities  have  laid  down 
impossible  rules  and  regulations,  with  the  result 
that  consequences  the  reverse  of  that  hoped  for  have 
followed.’*  Materials  and  construction  less  costly 
than  bricks  and  brickwork  have  been  used  in  the 
building  of  dwellings  both  hygienically  and  archi¬ 
tecturally  sound.  By  their  means  landowners  have 
been  enabled  to  provide  the  labourer  with  a  spacious 
cottage  and  half  an  acre  of  land  for  half-a-crown  a 
week.  But  such  common-sense  and  efficient  con¬ 
struction  is  condemned  by  our  bye-laws,  and  the 
cost  under  them  is  made  excessive — some  £350  per 
cottage.  So  that  the  unfortunate  labourer  is  forced 
to  walk  long  distances  and  to  huddle  in  tenement 
houses.  ‘  These  wretched  and  absurd  bye-laws,’ 
writes  a  land-owner  thus  debarred  from  providing 
his  men  and  their  wives  with  cheerful,  healthy 
dwellings,  ‘  are  the  curse  of  the  country.’ 

One  should  not  be  without  hope,  moreover,  that 
the  building  of  Garden  Cities  may  result  in  the 
improvement  of  our  law  of  land  tenure. 

Beference  cannot  here  be  made  to  the  repeal  of 
laws  and  fresh  enactments  urgently  needed  for 
industrial  betterment.  In  this  relation,  however,  it 
is  gratifying  to  observe  the  awaking  at  this  moment 

*  Law  Times, 
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taking  place.  But  it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
beyond  such  vital  matters  as  work  being  wrenched 
from  our  workmen  at  starvation  rates  by  aliens  who 
neither  seek  nor  appreciate  the  comforts  all  would 
wish  to  see  our  workmen  enjoy,  of  their  being 
further  robbed  of  their  employment  by  an  unfair 
system  of  ‘  dumping,’  there  are  other  legal  matters 
having  for  their  object  the  placing  of  the  workmen 
and  manufacturers  of  our  country  upon  an  equal 
footing  with  others,  and  the  alleviation  of  the  dis¬ 
abilities  under  which  we  to-day  suffer  which  should 
receive  immediate  attention. 

Space  prevents  reference  to  these  beyond  drawing 
attention  to  one  by  way  of  example — a  matter  of 
great  importance  in  our  national  industrial  suprem¬ 
acy.  There  are  those  who  appear  to  enjoy  being 
‘  old-fashioned,’  but  the  ‘  old  fashion,’  unhappily,  will 
no  longer  suffice  us  in  the  race  for  existence.  Would 
we  take  an  example  of  our  old-fashioned  modes,  we 
have  only  to  consider  our  system  of  weights  and 
measures, ‘  our  antiquated  and  most  irrational 
system,^  as  it  has  been  so  well  put.  For,  apart  from 
the  fact  that  the  time  now  wasted  in  teaching  our 
complicated  and  confused  tables  of  weights  and 
measures  and  compound  arithmetic  would  be  saved, 
and  the  time  devoted  to  the  acquisition  of  some 
useful  knowledge,  moreover,  that  thousands  of 

*  All  who  have  influence  in  forwarding  the  proposed  legisla¬ 
tion  upon  this  subject,  or  who  are  interested  in  it,  would  do  well 
to  put  themselves  in  communication  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Decimal  Association,  Oxford  Court,  Cannon  Street,  E.C. 
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pounids  are  wasted  weekly  in  our  offices  in  unneces¬ 
sary  calculations,  we  have  the  fact  staring  us  in  the 
face  that  our  exports  have  suffered  in  a  lamentable 
degree,  and  that  loss  from  this  source  continues  and 
incre3ases.  So  far  the  warning  statements  contained 
in  oiir  consular  reports  have  failed  to  awaken  our 
‘  old-fashioned  ’  manufacturers  ;  yet  they  have,  time 
after  time,  been  made  in  no  measured  terms.  Here 
is  a  t  ypical  sample  of  British  Consuls’  statements  :  ‘  If 
the  quotations  and  specifications  in  Trade  Lists  are 
made  out  in  English  Standards  of  Weights  and 
Measures,  intending  purchasers  here  (Italy)  gener¬ 
ally  throw  them  aside  and  consult  others,  which 
give  the  required  information  in  metres,  kilogrammes, 
etc.’  Another  Consul  reports  ‘  the  non-adoption  of 
the  Metrical  System  acts  most  prejudicially  against 
British  manufactured  goods.’  Again,  the  report  of 
an  important  Consulate  runs  :  ‘  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  complicated  and  puzzling  system  of  weights 
and  measures  still  obtaining  in  England  is  long  out 
of  date,  and  has  become  more  and  more  of  an 
anachronism  as  Great  Britain  has  increased  her 
foreign  trade.’ 

Happily,  a  change  in  the  handicap  may  now  be 
looked  for ;  our  more  enlightened  manufacturers  are 
clamouring  for  such  change,  whilst  the  more  far¬ 
sighted  of  our  skilled  workmen  have  long  been  fully 
convinced  of  the  great  necessity  for  a  simpler  and 
more  reliable  system  of  weights  aud  measures, 
one  which,  being  understandable  by  our  foreign 
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customers,  will  tend  to  prevent  the  continued  loss 
to  us  of  valuable  orders  as  the  result  of  our  com¬ 
plicated  system. 

I  have  mentioned  this,  as  I  have  said,  merely  as 
a  typical  example  of  the  sadly  detrimental  effect  of 
our  habit  of  laissez  faire  to  which  I  have  felt  con¬ 
strained  to  make  reference.  But  the  reader  will  at 
once  call  to  mind  other  changes  urgently  necessary 
‘  to  set  our  house  in  order  ’ — changes  which  will  prove 
the  more  beneficial  the  less  the  procrastination  in 
bringing  them  about. 

This  will  mean  work — arduous  work  and  per¬ 
severance.  Let  the  advocates  for  Garden  Cities, 
and  our  patriots,  gird  on  their  armour  to  do  battle 
with  the  problems  ;  let  them  set  out  with  the  mind 
properly  attuned,  and  ringing  within  it  the  truism 
thus  expressed  by  Dickens — ‘  If  you  entertain  the 
supposition  that  any  real  success,  in  great  things  or 
in  small,  ever  was  or  could  be,  ever  will  or  can  be, 
wrested  from  Fortune  by  fits  and  starts,  leave  that 
wrong  idea  here.’ 

I  cannot,  I  feel,  better  conclude  than  by  a  reitera¬ 
tion  of  the  bold  and  potent  words  of  H.R.H.  the 
Prince  of  Wales  :  for  if  Garden  Cities  are  to  be 
the  success  they  might  be,  if  their  potentialities  are 
to  be  realized  to  national  benefit,  ‘  England  must 
wake  up.’ 

In  striving  after  social  amelioration  it  must  ever 
be  borne  in  mind  that  this  and  industrial  betterment 
can  alone  spring  from  commerce.  See  to  it  that  the 
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conditions  for  wholesome  trading  are  complied  with, 
and  thereby  will  be  provided  the  sinews  of  war  against 
social  disabilities.  For  it  is  the  incontrovertible  fact, 
as  an  old  writer  put  it,  that  ‘  by  Commerce  are  acquired 
the  two  things  which  wise  men  accompt  of  all  other 
things  most  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  a  Common¬ 
wealth  :  That  is  to  say,  a  general  Industry  of  the 
Mind  and  Hardiness  of  Body,  which  never  fail  to  be 
accompanied  with  Honour  and  Plenty.’ 
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Darwin,  Major  L. ,  on  municipal 
trading,  875 

Day  Homes,  evening  recreation  in, 
616 

for  children,  599,  602 
Nevill,  Miss,  on  work  in,  605 
Society,  rules  of,  602 
Death-rate  of  the  intemperate,  701 
rural  and  urban,  572 
Deaths  due  to  epidemic  disease,  569 
Decline  of  lace  -  making,  causes  of, 
987 

Deep  cultivation,  results  from,  1305 
Degeneration,  Balfour,  Rt.  Hon. 
A.  J.,  on  physical,  568 
report  of  Committee  on  Physi¬ 
cal,  571 

Demi-car  system,  1168 
Denmark,  butter-making  in,  1060 
Dairy  Society  of,  1062 
eradicating  tuberculosis  in,  1066 
import  of  butter  from,  1061 
Deptford,  Albany  Institute  at,  648 
fund  for  girls  at,  612 
Lamert,  Mrs.,  tea  party  at,  614 
Dessprez,  Professor,  experiments  in 
wheat-growing  of,  1220 
Dotorioratiou  in  working  men,  Oamp- 
bell.  Rev.  R.  J.,  on,  808 
Maxim,  Sir  H.,  on,  810 
Dirty  roads,  damage  from,  1132 
Disease,  deaths  due  to  ejiidemic,  569 
deaths  from  preventable,  566 
Districts  Vorstcker  at  Elborfeld,  619 
Divine  intercession,  Posselianine, 
Mons.,  on,  593 
Doctrine  of  equality,  790 
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I  Doles,  indiscriminate,  Bosanquet, 
Mrs.,  on,  582 

I  Dowie,  Dr.,  lace-making  by,  in  Zion, 
j  1014 

j  Drill  and  physical  exercises,  724 
I  value  of,  for  working  men,  820 
Drink,  alcohol  in,  681 
Drink  bill,  annual  amount  of,  672 
Drink  control,  Grey,  Earl  of,  system, 
690 

earlier  closing  of  public  houses, 
704 

Gothenburg  system  of,  682 
Licensing  Act,  1902,  694 
Norwegian  system  of,  686 
Report  of  Inter-departmental 
Committee  on,  695 
Russian  system  of,  688 
Drink,  curse  of,  671 

problem  and  Sunday,  676 
sale  of,  in  Italy,  680 
teaching  of  children,  694 
traffic,  mortality  of  persons 
employed  in,  702 

Duncan,  Rev.  H.,  Parish  Bank 
Friendly  Society  of,  887 

Earl  Grey  system  of  drink  control, 
690 

Early  days  of  lace-making,  998 
Economy  of  street  subways,  1353 
Education,  Armstrong,  Professor,  on, 
758 

Anson,  Sir  W.,  on  physical  con¬ 
dition  of  school  children,  768 
Avebury,  Lord,  on  Chinese,  749 
on  modern  systems,  747 
on  teaching  classics,  745 
Berlin  Realschulen,  923 
Berwicke,  Mrs.  Calverley,  on,  757 
Buxton,  Charles,  on  teaching 
classics,  745 

Chadwick,  Sir  Edwin,  half¬ 
time  system  of,  762 

on  length  of  lessons,  759 
Chamber  of  Commerce  on 
modern  languages,  748 
Commercial,  743 
Commission  on  teaching  in 
Public  Schools,  746 
Cultivation  of  character,  785 
English  systems,  Sadler,  Mr.  M. , 
on,  911 

evils  of  apprenticeship,  769 
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Education,  French  primary  schools, 
912 

German  primary  schools,  922 
secondary  schools,  924 
Hereford,  Bishop  of,  on,  759 
Holiday  schools  in  America,  764 
Hoskyns-Abrahall,  Mrs.,  on,  758 
importance  of  teaching  hygiene, 
732 

length  of  holidays,  763 
letter-writing,  743 
Ling  system  of  gymnastics,  919 
Magnus,  Sir  P.,  on  practical 
teaching,  741 

manual  work  for  afternoons,  763 
Martyn,  Mrs.,  on,  756 
Milton  on  teaching  classics,  746 
neglect  of  applied  science,  728 
neglect  of  modern  languages,  745 
Norwegian  school  system,  921 
people’s  colleges  in  Scandinavia, 

917 

physical  condition  of  children, 
Gorst,  Sir  J.,  on,  755 
physical  exercises  and  drill,  724 
physical,  value  of,  718 
points  for  English,  928 
Polytechnicum  at  Zurich,  917 
Report  on  hygienic  teaching  by 
British  Association,  752 
school  hours,  760 
science  of  cooking,  734 
Sloyd  system  of  manual  work, 

918 

Swedish  school  system,  920 
Swiss  school  system,  916 
value  of,  to  working  men,  822 
V.  pauperism,  Warwick,  Lady, 
on,  767 

Edward  I.,  Act  to  prohibit  use  of 
coal  in  London,  1336 
Effect  of  restricting  licenses,  673 
Egg,  boiling  of  an,  735 
Egyptians,  haulage  by  slaves  among, 
1188 

use  of  asses  by,  1191 
use  of  horses  by,  1190 
Elberfeld  system,  618 
almoner’s  work,  620 
almshouses,  632 
Armen  Verwaltung,  619 
Armcnficger,  619 
Board  of  Administration,  623 
Civic  stafi',  work  of,  628 


Elberfeld  system,  cost  of,  632 
Districts  Vorstcher,  619 
Heydt,  D.  von  der,  618 
private  charity,  627 
scale  of  relief,  621 
sick  relief,  624 

Electric-bus,  overhead  system,  1171 
express  trains.  Brown,  Mr.  J., 
system  of,  1144 
stairways,  1160 

Electrically-driven  plough,  1218 
Electricity  supply,  comparison  of  f 
company  and  corporation,  1346  5 
for  Garden  City,  author’s  sug-  - 
gestion,  1343 

Electro  -  horticulture  at  Cornell  1 
University,  1244 
author’s  experiments  in,  1244 
Bailey, Professor  L.  H., and,  1244  1 
Rawson,  Mr.  W.  W.,  and,  1248  i 
Siemens,  Sir  William,  and,  1244  4 
Emergency  workshop,  scheme  for,  940  0 
Emigration  of  ‘  desirables,’  641 

Rogers,  Professor  Thorold,  on,  , 
638 

Encroachments  of  municipal  trading, 
865 

England,  agricultural  experiments  of'f 
County  Councils  in,  1315 
educational  systems  of,  Sadler,  , 
Mr.  M.,  on,  911 
points  for  education  in,  928 
Enjoyment  of  natui’e,  644 
Epidemic  disease,  deaths  due  to,  5699 
Equality,  doctrine  of,  790 
in  First  Garden  City,  564 
Errors  of  socialistic  pioneers,  560 
Essentials,  municipal  trading  con-i- 
lined  to,  860,  864 

Evacuation  of  sewer  gases,  author’s  s 
system,  1367 

Evening  amusements,  662 

recreation,  masters  at,  813 
Evils  of  paid  ‘sport,’  659 
Expenditure  of  Garden  Cityy, 
Howard’s  suggestion,  13225 
author’s  suggestion,  1331 
village,  author’s  suggestion  n, 
1330 

Great  Britain,  Giffen,  Sir  R..., 
on,  840 

Experimental  farm  at  Ottawa,  12244 
for  Garden  City,  authorV’s 
suggestion,  1365 
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Experimental  farms  in  Canada,  1307 
cost  of,  1314 

-Express  trains,  author’s  system  of- 
1142 

Brown,  Mr.  J.,  system  of  elec¬ 
tric,  1144 

Facilities  for  manufacturing,  801 
-Failure  of  charitable  work,  Bosan- 
quet,  Mrs.,  on,  585 
Farm  Colony  at  Hadleigh,  938 
Farm,  experimental,  at  Ottaw  a,  1224, 
1307 

for  Garden  City,  author’s 
suggestion,  1365 
labourers’  wages,  1269 
Farmer’s  motor  waggon,  author’s 
suggestion  for,  1283 
Farming  of  sugar  beets,  1030 
Farrer,  Sir  J.,  and  Institute  of 
Hygiene,  575,  577 
First  Garden  City,  analysis  of  soil  of, 
1056 

character  wanted  for,  580 
cost  of  carting  manure  to,  1265 
equality  in,  564 
slum  dwellers  and,  579 
Fitzmaurice,  Mr.  M.,  designs  for 
Tower  Bridge  subway,  1353 
Flammersfeld,  Raiffeisen  bank  at,  890 
Flowers,  demand  for,  1252 
general  love  of,  1251 
imports  of,  1-234 
London  growers  of,  1256 
Scilly  Isles  and,  1253 
violet  gi’owing  in  Ireland,  1257 
Fontainbleau,  f^overhead  electric-bus 
system  at,  1171 
Footway,  mle  of  the,  1199 
Forcing  by  heat,  1303 
France,  extinction  of  pests  in,  1277 
higher  primary  schools  in,  912 
primary  schools  in,  912 
soldiers’  gardening  in,  765 
Free  bi’eakfasts  for  school-children, 
719 

author’s  suggestion,  721 
Free  Labour  Congress,  847 
‘  Free  ’  land,  1294 
Free  Trade  and  lace-making,  1010 
Freedom,  personal,  and  trades 
unionism,  788 

French  lace,  fashion  and,  1012 
Friendly  Societies,  capital  of,  839 


Fruit-growing,  causes  of  loss  in,  1248 
in  Kent,  1238 

Fruit,  imports  of,  1231,  1236 
Function  of  church-workers,  594 
Fuel-gas,  coalition  with  electricity, 
author’s  suggestion  for,  1345 
Furnaces,  smoke  prevention  in, 
author’s  system  of,  1335 

Garden  City,  author’s  suggestion  for : 
apportionment  of  the  land,  1328 
bonus  pension  system,  828 
citizen’s  bank,  827 
collecting-book  in,  838 
Co-operative  Share  Society,  826 
electricity  supply  for,  1343 
experimental  farm,  1365 
from  house-door  to  London,  1125 
fuel-gas,  1345 

h  orseless  transport  for  creameries 
1074 

income  and  expenditure,  1331 
letting  glasshouses,  1364 
mess-rooms,  600 
motor  bus  service,  1167 
new  industries  for,  967 
sericulture  in,  1016 
street  subw’ay  for,  1357 
sugar-making  in,  1025 
temporary  railway  for,  1124 
type  of  refreshment-rooms  for, 
709 

Garden  City,  First : 

analysis  of  soil  of,  1056 
character  wanted  for,  580 
cost  of  carting  manure  to,  1265 
equality  in,  564 
slum  dwellers  and,  579 
Garden  City  (general) : 
dairy  farming  in,  1057 
effect  of,  on  sewage  culture,  1267 
increment  in  land  values  in,  848 
industrial  prepollence  of,  802 
market 'gardening  in,  1225 
problem  of  locomotion  in,  1122 
rise  in  land  values  in,  1326 
sociological  aspect  of,  559 
Garden  City,  Howard’s  suggestion 
for : 

estimated  expenditure,  1325 
estimated  income,  1326 
leases  in,  1324 
rate  rents  in,  1323 
Garden  Cities  of  to-morrow,  1321 
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Garden  Village,  inoome  and  expendi¬ 
ture  of,  author’s  suggestion,  1330 
Gardening  as  a  recreation,  661 
by  French  soldiers,  765 
suggested  rules  for  Working 
Men’s  Association,  942 
Gas,  company  v,  corporation  supply, 
1341 

Gas-fuel,  coalition  with  electricity, 
author’s  suggestion  for,  1345 
Gas-producer  of  Mond,  Dr.  L., 
1337 

of  Siemens,  Messrs.,  1336 
various  inventions  of,  1337 
Gas-production,  ammonia  recovery 
from,  904 

Gas,  table  of  cost  of  supply  of,  1340 
Gases,  evacuation  of  sewer,  author’s 
system,  1367 

Gauge  of  tramways,  variation  in,  1182 
Geriii,  Mons.  Lombard,  electric  bus 
system  of,  1171 

Germany,  Berlin  realsehulen,  923 
primary  schools  of,  922 
Raiffeisen  banks  in,  889,  894 
revaccination  in,  570 
secondary  schools  of,  924 
Ghothotpu,  Prince,  transport  of 
image  of,  1189 

Giffen,  Sir  R.,  on  annual  income  of 
Great  Britain,  839 

Gilbert,  Sir  H. ,  farm  experiments  of, 
1316 

Girls,  Bosanquet,  Mrs.,  on  hai-d- 
worked,  610 
Deptford  fund  for,  612 
Lamert,  Mrs.,  tea-party  at  Dept¬ 
ford,  614 

Glasgow  Corporation  tramways,  871 
Glasshouse  culture  at  Worthing,  1240 
culture  round  London,  1239 
travelling,  1242 
use  of,  in  Channel  Isles,  1241 
Glass  houses,  letting  of,  in  Garden 
City,  author’s  suggestion,  1365 
‘  Gombeen  ’  man,  891 
Gorst,  Sir  J.,  on  physical  condition 
of  school-children,  755 
Gothenburg  system,  Chamberlain, 
Right  Hon.  J.,  and,  707 
Chester,  Bishop  of,  and,  708 
Hedland,  Dr.  S.  A.,  and,  683 
history  of,  682 
success  of,  684 


Gothenburg  system,  Wieselgen,  Dr. 
P.,  and,  683 

Grades  of  value  of  industrial  units, 
793 

Gradual  growth  of  refinement,  653 
Granaries  or  navy,  1210 
Grandeau,  Professor,  experiments  in 
wheat-growing,  1220 
Great  Britain,  orchards  in,  1237 
Grey,  Earl  of,  system  of  drink 
control,  690 

Growth  of  refinement,  gradual,  653 
Guilds  of  Handicraft,  845 
Guipure  lace,  991 
Gutters,  113i 

Gymnastics,  Ling  system  of,  919 

Hadleigh,  farm  colony  at,  938 
Haggard,  Mr.  Rider,  on  yield  per 
acre  in  England,  1279 
Half-time  system  of  Sir  Edwin 
Chadwick,  762 

Hallett,  Major,  experiments  in  wheat- 
growing  of,  1219 
Handicraft,  Guilds  of,  845 
Hardy,  Captain,  soldiers’  gardens  in 
France  and,  765 

Harrison,  Mrs.,  Northamptonshire 
lace  and,  988 
on  lace-makers,  994 
Health,  horse-drawn  traffic  and,  1135 
self-propelled  traffic  and,  1137 
Hedland,  Dr.  S.  A.,  Gothenburg 
system  and,  683 

Hegelund,  Professor,  on  frequent 
milking  of  cows,  1280 
Help  for  self-help,  878 
Henard,  Mons.,  travelling  pathway 
of,  1153 

Hereford,  Bishop  of,  on  need  for 
scientific  education,  759 
Heydt,  D.  von  der,  Elberfeld  system 
of,  618 

Highways,  ancient,  1187 

central  control  required  for,  1182 
continental  control  of,  1184 
recommendations  of  Roads  Im¬ 
provement  Association  for, 
1185 

History  of  the  sugar-beet,  1026 
Holiday  club  banks  at  Oldham,  882 
schools  in  America,  764 
Holidays,  length  of  school,  763 
week-end.  669 
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Home  labour  and  the  Sabbath,  649 
Honiton  lace-making,  982 
Horse,  costliness  of  the,  in  farming, 
1281 

haulage,  use  of,  by  the  Egyptians, 
1190 

Horseless  transport  for  Garden  City 
creameries,  1074 
for  milk-collecting,  1057 
for  farmers,  1283 

Hoskyns-Abrahall,  Mrs.,  on  the 
physical  condition  of  school- 
children,  758 

House-door  to  London,  from  Garden 
City,  1125 

Houses,  necessity  for  properly  fitted, 
656 

Housing  problem,  Balfour,  Rt.  Hon. 
A.  J.,  on  loeomoition  and  the, 
1176 

Booth,  F.R.S.,Mr.  C.,  on,  1178 
Howard,  Mr.  E.,  estimated  income 
and  e.xpenditure  of  Garden 
City,  1325 

Garden  Cities  of  to-morrow,  1321 
leases  in  Garden  City,  1324 
rate-rents  in  Garden  City,  1323 
Hubbard,  Hon.  Lucy,  Torchon  lace 
and,  991 

Hon.  Rose,  Torchon  lace  and, 
986 

Hygeia,  City  of,  Richardson,  Sir  B., 
cemetery  for,  900 

Hygiene,  importance  of  teaching,  732 
institute  of,  575 
Richardson,  Sir  B.,  on  teach¬ 
ing,  575 

Hygienic  teaching,  report  of  British 
Association  of  Science  on,  752 

Immigi'ation,  pauper  alien,  640 
Imports  of  butter  from  Denmark, 
1061 

cheese,  1084 
dairy  produce,  1208 
fiowers,  1234 
fruits,  1231,  1236 
vegetables,  1207,  1229 
wheat,  1206,  1212 

Income,  estimated,  of  Garden  City, 
1325 

author’s  suggestion,  1331 
of  Garden  Village,  author’s  sug¬ 
gestion,  1330 


Income  of  Great  Britain,  Giffen, 
Sir  R.,  on,  839 

Increase  of  municipal  debt,  851,  872 
Indiscriminate  doles,  Bosanquet, 
Mrs.,  on,  582 

Industrial  propollence  of  Garden 
City,  802 

units,  grades  of  value  of,  793 
Infant  mortality,  annual,  734 
Information  bureau  wanted,  free, 
1275 

Inner  circle,  1165 
Institute  of  Hygiene,  575 
Intemperate  death  rate  of,  701 
Intensive  culture,  1301 
Introduction  of  tramways,  1120 
Invention  checked  by  municipal 
trading,  863 

‘  Invert  ’  roads,  author’s  system,  1130 
Investments,  cumulative,  weekly,  830 
Inviolable  laws  of  Nature,  562 
Ireland,  agricultural  banks  in,  895 
butter  from,  1059 
co-operative  creameries  in,  1069 
Department  of  Agriculture  in, 
1068 

‘  gombeen  ’  man  in,  891 
growth  of  co-operative  creamer¬ 
ies,  1075 

lace-making  in,  1007 
violet  growing  in,  1257 
Irish  Agricultural  Organization 
Society,  1068 

Isham,  Miss,  and  Midland  Lace 
Association,  991 
Italy,  sale  of  drink  in,  680 

James  I.,  English  sericulture  and, 
1102 

Jeffreys,  Mr.  Rees,  Roads  Improve¬ 
ment  Association  and,  1184 

Kennedy,  Professor,  report  on 
author’s  system  of  smoke  preven¬ 
tion,  1335 

Kent,  fruit-growing  in,  1238 
King,  Miss,  Torchon  lace  and,  993 
Knowledge  of  the  men,  Carnegie, 
Mr.  A.,  on  value  of,  805 

Labour  bureau  of  the  Salvation 
Army,  936 

efficiency  of,  Rogers,  Professor 
Thorold,  on,  774 
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Labour  homes  of  the  Church  Army, 
933 

of  the  Salvation  Army,  936 
Lace-making  at  Honiton,  982 
bobbins  for,  1001 
Cattern’s  day,  997 
causes  of  decline  of.  987 
decline  of  machine,  1010 
Dowie,  Dr.,  establishing  in  Zion, 
1014 

early  days  of,  998 
fashion  and  French,  1012 
free  trade  and,  1010 
Guipure,  991 
in  Ireland,  1007 
in  Northamptonshire,  988 
in  Switzerland,  970 
Midland  Lace  Association,  990 
North  Bucks  Lace  Association, 
981,  1001 

Royal  influence  on,  999 
torchon,  986,  991 
Lculdevin,  sale  of,  in  Norway,  688 
Lady  doctors,  potentialities  of,  733 
Lamert,  Mrs.,  tea  party  at  Deptford, 
614 

Lancashire  cotton  mill  strike,  778 
Land,  poor  return  from,  1290 

value  of  Continental  market- 
garden,  1361 

values,  increment  of,  in  Garden 
City,  848 

rise  of,  in  Garden  City,  1 326 
Landlord  and  tenant,  agricultural 
co-operation  between,  1295 
Language,  use  of  bad,  by  workmen, 
670 

Languages,  neglect  of  modern,  745 
Lawes,  Sir  Bennett,  experiments  of, 
1316 

Laws  of  Nature,  inviolable,  562 
Laxity  in  administrating  Poor  Law 
Relief,  631 

Leases  in  Garden  City,  Howard,  Mr. 

E.,  proposals  for,  1324 
Leeds,  street  subway  for,  1348 
Letter-writing,  teaching  of,  743 
Library  for  operatives,  perambu¬ 
lating,  653 

Licenses,  effect  of  restricting,  673 
Licensing  Act,  1902,  694 
Ling  system  of  gymnastics,  919 
Liverpool  Sewage  Farm,  sugar  beets 
on,  1040 


Living  by  charity  in  Whitechapel,!, 
583 

Lock,  C.  S.,  on  out-door  rcliefef 
administration,  635 
Locomotion,  Balfour,  Rt.  Hon.  A.  J.,., 
housing  problem  and,  1176 
in  Garden  City,  problem  of,  11222 
Lodging-homes  of  the  Chnrch  Army,', 
935 

Lodgings,  rent  of,  in  London,  1333 
Lombe,  J. ,  silk-throwing  machine  of,f, 
1115 

London,  Act  to  prohibit  use  of  coahl 
in,  1336 

Anson,  Sir  W.,  on  physical  con-<- 
dition  of  children  in  schools  s 
in, 768 

boys’  clubs  in,  617 
cost  of  school  sites  in,  711 
County  Council,  Works  Com-- 
mittee  of,  858 
flower  growers  round,  1256 
from  Garden  City  house-door  to,', 
1125 

glass-house  culture  round,  1239 
Inner  Circle,  1165 
People’s  Palace,  649 
rent  of  rooms  in,  1333 
schools,  attendance  in,  714 
schools,  roof- playgrounds  for,  7122 
speed  of  suburban  traffic  in,  11600 
Sunday  concerts  in,  650 
Tower  Bridge  street  subway, , 
1351 

Twopenny  Tube,  1164 
Underground  Railways,  1197 
author’s  suggestions  for, , 
1198 

Ventilation  in  elementary 
schools  in,  750 

Losses  of  market-gardening,  1226 
Love  of  animals,  664 
Lunar  Society,  957 
Luzzatti,  881 

Machine  lace-making,  decline  of,  10101 
Magazine,  value  of  a  Works’,  825 
Magnus,  SirP.,  on  practical  teaching, , 
741 

Making  a  cup  of  tea,  737 
‘  Making-up  ’  trade,  968 
Manual  work  for  afternoons  ini 
schools,  763 
Sloyd  system  of,  918 
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IMauufacture  of  beet-sugar,  cost  of, 
1049 

description  of,  1046 
profits  from,  1050 
^Manufacturing,  facilities  for,  801 
Manure,  cost  of  carting,  to  First 
Garden  City,  1265 

Manuring,  scientific,  Wagner,  Pro¬ 
fessor,  on,  1279 
^Maraicher,  work  of  the,  1301 
Marggraf,  S.  A.,  experiments  in 
sugar-making  of,  1026 
IMarken,  Herr  van,  premium  savings- 
bank  of,  836 

]  Market-gardening  around  Paris,  1302 
Continental,  value  of  land  for, 
1361 

for  Garden  City,  1225 
imports  of  flowers  and,  1234 
fruits  and,  1231,  1236 
vegetables  and,  1229 
in  America,  1304 
in  Belgium,  1303 
in  Brittany,  1303 
intensive  culture,  1301 
losses  of,  1226 

orchards  in  Great  Britain,  1237 
preparation  of  soil  for,  1362 
productiveness  of  Continental, 
1363 

work  of  the  maraiclier,  1301 
Marshall,  Professor,  on  rise  in  social 
status,  791 

Marty n,  Mrs.,  on  physical  condition 
of  school  children,  756 
Master,  aim  of  the,  777 
as  a  sportsman,  813 
at  evening  recreation,  813 
in  touch  with  his  men,  816 
necessity  of  a,  771 
workmen’s  idea  of  a,  773 
Maxim,  Sir  Hiram,  on  clerks,  768 
on  deterioration  in  working 
men,  810 

Mechanical  cultivation,  1286 
milking,  1087 
transport  for  farmers,  1282 
Mediocrity  not  wanted  by  workmen, 
825 

Membership  of  Friendly  Societies, 
839 

Men  should  not  be  machines,  822 
temperate  habits  necessary  in, 
821 


Men,  value  of  drill  for,  820 
value  of  education  for,  822 
Mermod,  Mr.  L.  P.,  of  St.  Croix,  970 
Mess-rooms  in  Garden  City,  600 
Metropolitan  Railway,  1165 
Midland  Lace  Association,  990 
Milan,  strike  at,  780 
Milk  collecting,  horseless  transport 
for,  1057 
contracts,  1079 
powdered,  1089 
records  of  Canada,  1081 
sterilization,  1077 
-supply,  control  of,  57 4 
Milking,  frequent,  Hegelund,  Pro¬ 
fessor,  on,  1280 
mechanical,  1087 
Milton  on  teaching  classics,  746 
Minister  of  Ways  and  Communica¬ 
tions,  1184 

Modern  educational  systems,  Ave¬ 
bury,  Lord,  on,  747 
languages.  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  on,  748 
neglect  of,  745 

Moens,  Mr.  W.  M.,  on  sugar-beet 
growing,  1044 

Mond,  Dr.  L.,  producer-gas  of,  1337 
Mortality  among  persons  employed 
in  the  drink  traffic,  702 
annual  infant,  734 
from  preventable  causes,  560^ 
Motor-bus  service  for  Garden  Cities, 
1167 

V.  tramway  service,  1167 
collection  of  school-children,  767 
traffic,  road  surface  for,  1134 
transport  for  Garden  City 
j  creameries,  1074 

waggons  for  farmers,  author  s 
system  of,  1283 

Mulberry  garden  at  Chelsea,  1104 
at  St.  James’s,  1103 
Municipal  control  of  advertisements, 
654 

debt,  iiioreaso  of,  851,  872 
profits,  Alverstone,  Lord,  on, 
854,  861 

trading,  check  to  invention  by, 
863 

Cobden  on,  850 

1  competition  and,  862,  871 

1  confined  to  essentials,  860, 
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Municipal  trading,  Darwin,  Major  L., 
on,  875 

encroachments  of,  865 
profits  from,  865 
reasons  for,  852 
some  special  branches  of, 
864 

Music  at  the  People’s  Palace,  649 
National  Sunday  League  and, 
650 

Nantes,  Edict  of,  1104 
National  Free  Labour  Association, 
846 

Poultry  Oi’ganization  Society, 
1270 

Sunday  League  Concerts,  650 
Nationalization  of  railways  in 
Switzerland,  856 
Nature,  enjoyment  of,  644 
inviolable  laws  of,  562 
-life  burial  in,  901 
Navy  V.  granaries,  1210 
Necessity  for  counter  attractions  to 
drink,  Rowntree,  Mr.,  on,  678 
for  properly -fitted  houses,  656 
for  temperate  habits  in  men,  821 
for  masters,  771 

Neison,  Mr.  F.  J.,  on  the  death  rate 
of  the  intemperate,  701 
Nevill,  Miss  E.,  on  work  in  day 
homes,  605 

New  industries  for  Garden  Cities, 
967 

North  Bucks  Lace  Association,  981 
method  of  working  of,  1001 
Queen  Victoria  and,  992, 
1000 

Northamptonshire,  lace-making  in, 
988 

Norway,  drink  control  in,  686 
laddevin  in,  687 
school  system  of,  921 
Nottingham,  ‘  making- up  trade  ’  at, 
968 

street  subway  at,  1347 

‘  Old  Clo’  ’  Department,  Church 
Army  and,  935 
Oldham,  holiday  club  at,  882 
Onions,  import  of,  1230 
Orchards  in  England,  1237 
Ottawa,  experimental  farm  at,  1224, 
1276,  1307 


Ottawa,  experimental  farm  at,  cost  (Of 
upkeep  of,  1314 
distribution  of  pamphlelts 
by,  1309 

distribution  of  seed  by,  131  0 
experimental  crops  at,  1 30)9 
foundation  of,  1307 
staff  of,  1307 
sugar-beets  at,  1312 
work  of  chemist  at,  1313 
Outdoor  relief  administration,  Locke, 
C.  S.,  on,  635 

Overhead  electric  -  bus  system  cof 
Gerin,  Mons.,  Lombard,  11711 
Ovei’head  v.  underground  contacct 
tramways,  1169 

Parcel  delivery,  author’s  system  olf, 
1173 

Paris  Exhibition  (1900),  travellin.ig 
pathway  at,  1158 
market-gardens,  1302 
Parish  Bank  Friendly  Society  mt 
Ruth  well,  887 

Parliamentary  powers,  cost  of  obtaini- 
ing,  1358 

Partner-sharing  system  of  Carnegie;, 
Mr.  A.,  841 

Partsch,  Dr.,  on  sugar  production., 
1045 

Pasture,  permanent,  1271 
Pathways,  travelling,  1152 

author’s  system  of,  1180 
four-speed,  1159 
travelling,  v.  London  rail¬ 
ways,  1160 

Pauper  alien  immigration,  640 
Pears,  imports  of,  1232 
Pee],  Robert,  early  work  of,  955 
Penny  bank,  of  Smith,  Rev.  J.,  afc 
Wendover,  886 

Pension  account,  bonus,  author’s 
scheme,  828 

Pensions  obtainable  by  thrift,  832 
State-provided,  scheme  for,  835 
People’s  colleges  of  Scandinavia,  917 
Palace,  music  at,  649 
Perambulating  library  for  workmen, 
653 

Permanent  pasture,  1271 
Perry,  Professor  J.,  and  travelling 
pathways,  1152 

Personal  transimrt,  ‘pick-a-back,' 
1190 
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Pei'soiial  transport,  use  of  asses  for, 
1191 

Pests,  extinction  of,  in  France,  1277 
Petavel,  Captain  R.  E.,  his  sugges¬ 
tion  for  free  railways,  1175 
Philadelphia,  Women’s  Silk  Culture 
Association  of,  1113 
Physical  degeneration,  Balfour,  Rt. 
Hon.  A.  J.,  on,  568 
report  of  Committee  on,  571 
education,  value  of,  718 
exercises  and  drill,  724 
Pioneers,  socialistic,  errors  of,  560 
Plough,  electrically  driven,  1218 
Plums,  import  of,  1232 
Plunkett,  Sir  H.,  on  Irish  Agri¬ 
cultural  Banks,  895 
on  dairy  farming,  1059 
Polytechnicum  at  Zurich,  917 
Poor  Law  Relief  Committee,  597 
cost  of,  632 

laxity  in  administering,  631 
Lock,  C.  S.,  on,  635 
Rogers,  Professor  Thorold, 
on,  637 

vagrancy  and,  625 
Poor  relief,  Elberfeld  system  of,  618 
Port  Sunlight,  status  of  dwellers  in, 
803 

Posselianine,  Mons.,  on  Divine  inter¬ 
cession,  593 

Potatoes,  import  of,  1229 
Poultry  farming,  1270 

Organization  Society,  National, 
1270 

Poverty,  Warwick,  Lady,  on,  597 
Powdered  milk,  1089 
Practical  science  teachers  necessary, 
739 

teaching,  Magnus,  Sir  Philip, 
on,  741 

w'ork  for  food  supplied,  721 
Preferential  tariff  for  wheat,  author’s 
scheme  of,  1213 

Premium  Savings  Bank,  of  Marken, 
Herr  van,  836 

Preventable  disease,  deaths  from,  566 
Private  charity  at  Elberfeld,  627 
Problems  of  locomotion  in  Garden 
City,  1122 
of  agriculture,  1264 
Productiveness  of  Continental  market- 
gardens,  1362 

Profit  from  growing  sugar-beets,  1038 


Profit  from  Municipal  trading,  865 
from  sugar  manufacture,  1050 
-sharing  and  co-operation,  797 
Public-houses,  earlier  closing  of,  70  f 
Public  School  Teaching,  Commission 
on,  746 

Raiffeisen  banks  in  Germany,  889, 
894 

Railways,  broad  gauge  system  of 
1181 

London  Underground,  1197 
nationalization  of,  in  Switzer¬ 
land,  856 

Petavel,  Captain,  his  suggestion 
for  free,  1175 

Railways  v.  travelling  pathways  in 
London,  1160 

Rate-rents  in  Garden  City,  Howard’s 
scheme  of,  1323 

Rawlinson,  Sir  H.,  on  roads,  1127 
Raworth,  Mr.,  demi-car  system  of, 
1168 

Rawson,  Mr.  W.  W.,  electro-horti¬ 
culture  by,  1248 
Realschulen  in  Berlin,  923 
Reasons  for  Municipal  trading,  852 
Reclaiming  the  incompetent,  Bosan- 
quet,  Mrs.,  on,  581 
Recreation,  master  at  the  evening, 
813 

Refinement,  gradual  growth  of,  653 
Refreshment  -  rooms,  type  of,  for 
Garden  Cities,  709 

Rehousing,  cost  of,  in  large  cities, 
1333 

Relief  at  Elberfeld,  scale  of,  621 
sick,  624 

Rent  of  rooms  in  London,  1333 
Rents,  rate,  in  Garden  City,  Howard’s 
scheme  of,  1323 

Report  of  Committee  on  Physical 
Degeneration,  571 

Revaccination  and  vaccination,  570 
Richardson,  Sir  B.  W.,  cemetery  for 
his  City  of  Hygeia,  700 
on  teaching  hygiene,  575 
Rise  in  social  status,  Marshall,  Pro¬ 
fessor,  on,  791 

in  wages,  Bosanquet,  Mrs.,  on, 
799 

Roads,  best  surface  for  traffic  on,  1133 
‘  crowned,’  1129 
damage  from  dirty,  1132 
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Roads  Improvement  Association,  re¬ 
commendations  of,  1185 
‘  Invert,  ’  author’s  system  of, 
1130 

Rawlinson,  Sir  H.,  on,  1127 
Roman,  1126 

Roberts,  Earl,  Semi-teetotal  Pledge 
Association  and,  696 
Robinson,  Mr.  C.  W.,  on  unemployed 
at  Amsterdam,  941 
Rogers,  Professor  Thorold,  on  effi¬ 
ciency  of  labour,  774 
on  emigration,  638 
on  Government  relief,  637 
Roman  roads,  1126 
Romans,  coach-building  among,  1193 
use  of  the  cisium  by,  1191 
use  of  four-wheeled  chariots  by, 
1191 

Roof-playgrounds  for  London  schools, 
712 

Rowntree,  Mr.,  on  necessity  for 
counter  attractions  to  drink,  67  8 
Royal  Agricultural  College  at  Ciren¬ 
cester,  1316 

influence  on  lace-making,  999 
Rule  of  the  footway,  1199 
Rural  and  urban  death-rate,  572 
Ruskin  College,  aim  of,  787 
Russia,  system  of  drink  control  in, 
688 

Ruthwell,  Parish  Bank  Friendly 
Society  at,  887 

Sabbath-day  and  home  labour,  649 
recreation,  Buckingham,  J.  S. , 
on,  655 

Sadler,  Mr.,  on  English  educational 
systems,  911 

St.  Croix,  lace-making  at,  970 
Mermod,  Mr.  L.  P.,  at,  970 
St.  Helen’s,  street  subway  at,  1349 
Sale  of  drink  in  Italy,  680 
Salvation  Army,  936 

annual  social  work  of,  939 
farm  colony  at  Hadleigh, 
938 

labour  bureaux,  936 
labour  homes,  936 

Saimders,  Dr.,  on  English  agri¬ 
cultural  experiments,  1315 
Ottawa  Model  Farm  and,  1307 
S.avings  Bank  Act  (1817),  887 
Scale  of  relief  at  Elberfeld,  621 


Scandinavia,  people’s  colleges  in,  !9l7 
Scheme  for  preferential  tariff  for 
wheat,  author’s,  1213 
Schools,  attendance  in  London,  7114 
baths  in  elementary,  727 
collection  of  children  by  mootor 
for,  767 

free  breakfast  for  children  in, 
719 

hours  of,  760 

London  elementary,  ventilattion 
in,  750 

roof  -  playgrounds  for  Londlon, 
712 

sites  of,  cost  in  London,  711 
work  in  Board,  715 
Science  of  cooking,  734 
neglect  of  applied,  728 
teachers,  practical,  necessaary, 
739 

Scientific  bread-making,  738 
farming  wanted,  1269 
manuring,  Wagner,  Professsor, 
on,  1279 

Scilly  Isles,  Allen,  Mr.,  and,  125f3 

Bulb  and  Flower  Asso^cia- 
tion  of,  1253 
flower  trade  of,  1253 
Smith,  Mr.  Augustus,  aind, 
1253 

Smith,  Mr.  Dorien,  a^nd, 
1253 

Self-help  and  charity,  586 
Self-propelled  traffic,  road  surrfaee 
for,  1134 

Semi-teetotal  Pledge  Association,  696 
Sericulture,  American  boom  in,  1'.112 
beginning  of,  in  China,  10981 
Chelsea  Park  mulberry  gairden 
and,  1104 

early,  in  France,  1098 
Edict  of  Nantes  and,  1104 
English  silk  manufacture,  11109 
in  Garden  Cities,  1016 
history  of,  1097 

importation  of  eggs  into  Eurropc, 
1100 

James  I.  and,  1102 
Lombe,  J.,  introduction  of  tsilk- 
throwing  by,  1115 
mulberry  garden  at  St.  Jamies’s, 
1103 

suggested  experiment  in,  1021 
Virginia  silk-gardens,  1111 
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Sericjulture,  Women’s  Silk  Culture 
Association  of  Philadelphia, 
1113 

Sewaige  farms,  sugar-beets  on,  1040 
mtilization,  effect  of  Garden 
Cities  on,  1267 
’waste  of,  1267 

Sewejr  gases,  evacuation  of,  author’s 
syestem  for,  1367 

Shafftesbury,  Earl  of,  on  counter 
inffluences  to  education,  598 
SheflSield,  early  industries  of,  951 
Shepiton  Mallet  Grammar  School 
farrm,  sugar-beets  at,  1041 
Sick  relief  at  Elberfeld,  624 
Hist,  its  cost,  565,  573 
Siemiens,  Messrs.,  inventions  in  pro- 
duicer-gas,  1336 

Siemiens,  Sir  William,  electro-horti- 
cullture  by,  1244 

Silsbiee  and  Schmidt,  travelling  path- 
waiy  of,  1156 

Slotth  and  trades  unionism,  775 
Sloveenliness  of  working  men,  818 
Sloyrd  system  of  manual  work,  918 
Slumi-dwellers  for  First  Garden  City, 
5719 

Smalll  Holdings  Association,  Ltd., 
12292 

Smalll  holdings :  co-operation  between 
landlord  and  tenant, 
1295 

co-operation  for,  1293 
Long,  Professor,  on,  1292 
Onslow,  Lord,  on,  1292 
problems  of,  1289 
profits  from  spade  culture 
of,  1305 

Smalll-pox,  the  ‘  conscientious  ob¬ 
jector  ’  and,  570 

1  revaccination  in  Germany,  effect 
on,  570 

Smildes,  Dr.,  Biographies  by,  826 
Smitth,  Mr.  Augustus,  and  the  Scilly 
Isbles,  1253 

Smitth,  Mr.  Dorien,  and  the  Scilly 
Ishles,  1253 

Smitth,  Rev.  J.,  Penny  Bank  of,  at 
W7endover,  886 
Smohke-fiend,  the,  1334 
Smobke  Prevention,  Act  to  prohibit 
use  of  coal  in  London,  1336 
in  furnaces,  author’s  system  of, 
1335 


Smoke  prevention,  Mond,  Dr.  L., 
producer-gas  of,  1337 
Siemens,  Messrs.,  producer- 
gas  of,  1336 

various  producer-gases,  1337 
Social  status,  rise  in,  Marshall,  Pro¬ 
fessor,  on,  791 

work  of  the  Church  Army,  931 
of  the  Salvation  Army,  939 
Socialistic  pioneers,  errors  of,  560 
Sociological  aspect  of  Garden  City, 
559 

Sociology,  bureaux  of,  563 
Soil  of  First  Garden  City,  analysis 
of,  1056 

preparation  of,  for  market- 
gardens,  1362 

Sommer,  Dr.  Schack-,  experiments 
in  beet-growing  in  England,  1027 
Spade  culture,  profits  from,  1305 
Speed  of  suburban  trains,  1160 
of  tramways,  average,  1139 
of  traffic,  average,  1139 
Spirits,  alcohol  in,  682 
,  Sport  and  master,  813 
I  evils  of  paid,  659 

leveller  of  class  distinctions,  660 
Stairways,  electric,  1160 
State-provided  pensions,  scheme  for, 
835 

Status  of  dwellers  in  Port  Sunlight, 
803 

Stead,  Mr.  W.  T.,  on  the  Suggestion 
Bureau,  824 

Steam-engine,  Boulton,  Matthew,  and 
959 

of  Watt,  James,  962 
i  Stein,  Mr.  S.,  experiments  in  grow- 
,  ing  beet  in  England,  1027 
1  Stephenson,  G..  as  a  needle-worker, 

I  974 

I  Sterilization  of  milk,  1077 
1  Stockholm,  children’s  workshops  in, 
j  930 

i  Stopping  of  trains,  author’s  alter¬ 
nate-station  system  of,  1165 
Stopping  V.  express  trains,  1142 
Strawberries,  import  of,  1233 
Strike  at  Milan,  780 
!  Lancashii-e  cotton-mill,  778 
I  Strikes,  causes  of,  777 
time  lost  by,  782 

Suburban  trains,  average  speed  of, 
1160 
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Subway,  street,  at  Leeds,  1348 
at  N’ottingham,  1347 
at  St.  Helen’s,  1349 
author’s  suggested,  1357 
economy  of,  1353 
Tower  Bridge,  1351 
Sugar  analysis  of  English  beets,  1028 
annual  turnover  in  England, 
1054 

Sugar-beets  grown  at  Ottawa  Model 
Farm,  1312 

Sugar,  Brussels,  Convention,  effect 
of  the,  1051 

cost  of  growing  beets,  1038 
of  manufacturing,  1049 
description  of  manufacturing, 
1046 

experiments  of  Archard,  Herr, 
1027 

of  Marggraf,  Herr  S.  A., 
1026 

of  Sommei',  Dr.  Schack-, 
1027 

of  Stein,  Mr.  S.,  1027 
farming  of  beetroots  for,  1030 
history  of  beet-,  1026 
-making  for  Garden  Cities,  1025 
Moens,  Mr.  W.  M.,  on  beet¬ 
growing,  1044 

Partsch,  Dr.,  on  production  of, 
1045 

profits  from  growing  beets,  1038 
from  manufacturing,  1050 
results  of  experimental  beet¬ 
growing,  1032 

sewage  farms  and  beet-gi'owing, 
1040 

Shepton  Mallet  Grammar 
School,  beet-growing  at,  1041 
substances  extracted  from  soil 
by  beets,  1036 

yield  per  acre  of  beets  in  Eng¬ 
land,  1028 

‘  Suggestion  Bureau  ’  in  America,  823 
Stead,  Mr.  W.,  on,  824 
Si\nday  concerts  in  London,  650 
drink  problem  and,  676 
Sussex  churchyard,  a,  908 
Sweden,  children’s  M'orkshops  at 
Stockholm,  930 

Ling  system  of  gymnastics  in, 
919 

school  system  of,  920 
Sloyd  system  of  manual  work 
in,  918 


Switzerland,  Ausfliig  in,  667 
burial  in,  908 
lace-making  in,  970 
nationalization  of  railways^'s  in. 
856 

Polytechnicum  at  Zuiich,  9  917 
school  system  of,  916 
‘  work  shyness  ’  in,  625 
Systemization  of  charity  wawnted, 
642 

Tables  :  Alcohol  in  beverages,  ,  681 , 
682 

Analysis  of  products  of  comnbus- 
tion  of  producer-gas,  1338!8 
Analysis  of  soil  of  First  Gaarden 
City,  1056 

Brussels  Convention,  effecct  of, 
1053 

Cost  of  growing  beets,  10388 
at  Ottawa,  1312 

Cost  of  Corporation  and  (  Com¬ 
pany  electricity  supply,  13346 
Cost  of  Corporation  and  (Com¬ 
pany  gas  supply,  1340 
Cost  of  Ottawa  Model  FFarm, 
1314,  1315 

Danish  butter  exports,  11061, 
1062 

Death  from  preventable  catiuses, 
567 

Death-rate  per  1,000,  567 
Decline  in  yield  of  wheat  inn  the 
United  Kingdom,  1215 
Equivalent  feeding  crops  i  for 
cattle,  1272 

Expenditure  of  the  Uifnited 
Kingdom,  840 

Experimental  crops  at  Ottitawa, 
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ACROSS  THE  GREAT  ST.  BERNARD. 


Some  Opinions  of  the  "Press. 


'•  “  Across  the  Great  St.  Bernard  ”  is  a  book  of  travel  by  foot  and  cycle 
amcong  the  higher  Alps  by  a  well-known  engineer  and  traveller,  who  is  also 
a  lojver  of  poetry,  and  knows  how  to  combine  it  with  a  sprightly  and  inviting 
narrrative.’ — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

‘  Mr.  A.  R.  Sennett,  an  intrepid  traveller  and  an  accomplished  scientific 
stucdent,  has  produced  several  books  dealing  with  his  tours  ;  the  latest, 
“  Aicross  the  Great  St.  Bernard,”  contains  an  account  of  his  ti’avels  in 
Swiitzerland.  Having  chronicled  how  he  fared  “towards  the  mountain 
chaiin,”  and  devoted  a  chapter  to  “  Dame  Nature’s  Painters,”  he  passes  to  a 
conisideration  of  Swiss  characteristics,  manners,  and  customs.  .  .  .  The  Pass, 
the)  famous  Hospice,  and  the  mountain  industries  also  claim  his  attention, 
andl  he  supplies  a  great  deal  of  scientific  information  of  the  more  popular  kind. 
Witth  its  easy  chat,  pleasant  comment,  and  large  number  of  illustrations,  the 
booik  will  be  found  very  attractive.’ — Globe. 

'  Mr.  A.  R.  Sennett  may  be  classed  amongst  the  experienced  travellers,  and 
in  liiis  “  Across  the  Great  St.  Bernard  ”  he  avoids  the  faults  which  mark  the 
greaat  mass  of  travel  books.  His  is  the  entertaining  journal  of  an  adventurous 
cyellist,  who,  glorying  in  the  freedom  of  his  progress,  recounts  his  travels.  .  .  . 
Mr..  Sennett  brings  very  close  observation  to  bear  on  the  scenes  he  pafssed 
thrcough,  and  in  the  appendix  to  his  book  he  has  some  interesting  chapters  on 
glacciers,  caves  and  caverns,  the  rainbow,  etc.  The  book  is  beautifully 
illuastrated.  ’ — The  Gar. 

‘IMr.  Sennett  is  possessed  of  a  facile  and  fluent  eloquence,  which  he  exercises 
witth  much  effect  in  “  Across  the  Great  St.  Bernard.”  Alpine  climbing  is  a 
subjject  which  naturally  affords  scope  for  picturesqueness,  and  the  reader  will 
find!  sincere  enthusiasm,  much  interesting  matter,  and  a  genuine  gift  of  obser- 
vati.ion  on  the  part  of  his  author.  Mr.  Sennett  is  a  dauntless  cyclist,  and 
wheerever  it  was  possible,  his  journey  was  performed  by  that  means.’ — 
Knoowledge  and  Scientific  News. 

‘  ]  Mr.  Sennett  writes  as  a  keen  student  of  nature,  and  succeeds  in  making 
his  picture  of  Switzerland  and  the  Swiss  people  realistic  and  “alive.”  He 
poinnts  the  way  to  those  who  wish  to  profit  by  foreign  travel  as  well  as  to 
enjooy  its  pleasures,  and  to  cultivate  the  mind,  as  well  as  to  satisfy  the  senses. 

.  .  .  “  If  we  but  use  our  eyes  and  our  brains  exquisite  pleasure  is  derivable 

fromn  any  and  every  of  our  varied  surroundings.”  These  are  almost  the  con- 
cludding  words  of  a  work  in  which  Mr.  Sennett  presents  a  picture  of  one  of  the 
raosst  glorious  countries  given  to  man.  ’—Education. 
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‘The  aiithor  has  vivid  powers  of  description,  and  uses  them  to  excell  emit 
effect  in  many  parts  of  this  entertaining  narrative.  Besides  being  a  record  oof 
mountain-climbing,  this  chatty,  instructive  work  yields  an  immense  amounnt 
of  information  about  the  Swiss  people,  reflections  upon  the  wonders  annd 
beauties  of  Nature  being  accompanied  by  disquisitions  on  the  manners, custom 9 s, 
amusements,  and  trades  and  occupations  of  the  Swiss,  references  to  thhe 
crossing  of  the  Alps  by  Hannibal  and  Napoleon,  the  history  of  the  countryy, 
and  an  account  of  the  great  Hospice  of  Saint  Bernard.’ — Puhlislier’s  Cirmlarr- 

‘  The  book  will  bring  back  many  memories  to  climbers  ;  it  is  written  in  i  a 
slightly  magniloquent  style,  easily  induced  by  the  subject.  The  manuy 
photographs  are  beautiful.’ — St.  James’s  Gazette. 

‘  The  Author  has  described  the  Swiss  from  every  point  of  view — liis  strengtth 
and  weakness  of  character,  and  manners  and  methods  of  life — the  industries  ( of 
the  country,  and  Switzerland  generally  and  in  detail.  There  is  a  great  deal  t  of 
Nature  in  various  moods,  particularly  the  cold  one,  and  much  about  glaciers’s, 
stalactites,  stalagmites,  and  the  wonders  of  ice,  earth,  and  cloud.’ — DaiUy 
Telegraph. 

‘  One  might  set  it  down  as  an  informal  text-book  of  geology,  or,  rather,  ( of 
some  such  blend  of  geology  with  other  sciences  as  that  which  goes  under  tlhe 
name  of  physiography.  .  .  .  The  illustrations  are  many  and  good.’- — 
Scotsman. 

‘  This  is  not  a  mere  narrative  of  a  tour  through  Switzerland,  but  a  vehicle 
for  the  outpourings  of  the  author’s  soul,  as  he  became  affected  by  the  scenaes 
through  which  he  passed.  Mr.  Sennett  has  not  studied  geology,  botany,  aimd 
other  sciences  for  nothing,  and  he  makes  full  use  of  his  favourite  authorrs. 
There  are  many  persons  to  whom  a  book  of  this  kind  appeals,  especially  wheen 
it  is  provided  with  a  large  number  of  attractive  pictures.  It  makes  a  saife 
gift-book.’ — Literary  World. 

‘  Mr.  Sennett  recounts  his  travels  on  the  bicycle  in  Switzerland,  ending  wiith 
the  pass  of  the  Great  Saint  Bernard  and  his  visit  to  the  famous  Hospice.  Tl'he 
book  is  well  illustrated,  and  the  author  attempts  to  interest  his  readers  in  tlhe 
causes  that  go  to  form  the  marvellous  architecture  of  Nature,  and  the  orig^in 
of  the  wondrous  colouring  to  be  found  on  all  sides  among  the  Alps.’’ — 
Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts. 

‘To  schoolmasters,  and  all  who  love  the  glorious  Alps,  this  book  wdll 
provide  a  real  treat.  It  is  not  a  mere  record  of  mountaineering,  but  contaiuis 
many  instructive  chapters  on  the  people,  their  habits  and  their  industriies, 
as  well  as  on  Alpine  botany  and  so  forth  ;  in  fact,  the  title  does  not  impfly 
anything  but  a  very  small  portion  of  the  contents.  The  illustrations  aa-re 
excellent,  and  the  whole  volume  is  beautifully  produced.  Four  very  intere?3t- 
ing  appendices  on  subjects  rather  more  technical  than  the  rest  of  the  narratiive 
complete  a  book  which  will  make  a  charming  prize  or  gift.’ — School. 

‘  Mr.  Sennett  writes  of  the  Alps  with  the  pen  of  an  enthusiast,  and  iin- 
terprets,  as  one  who  loves  them,  the  voices  of  the  mountains.  ...  A  worrk 
eminently  calculated  to  increase  the  pleasure  of  all  who  love  mountaineeriing 
and  delight  to  roam,  whether  in  fact  or  fancy,  the  flower-strewn  valleys  amd 
mountain  solitudes  of  the  Alps.  .  .  .  With  the  story  of  his  excursicuns 
a-wheel,  Mr.  Sennett  deftly  weaves  much  of  historical  detail  and  romamce, 
and  sets  forth  the  result  of  a  constant,  acute,  and  sympathetic  oTservationi  of 
people,  places,  and  things.  .  .  .  His  chapter  on  the  Swiss  lace-makiing 
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iinrlustry  and  lace-workers  is  an  excellent  study  of  one  of  the  most  interesting 

o/  the  trip 

Header  undivided  attention  of  the 

eader,  and  shows  that  the  experience,  at  all  events,  lacked  nothing  of  excite- 

hns?aht  that  Sennett  with  a  sfrapathetic 

nsit,tit  that  IS  one  of  the  best  things  in  the  whole  book  whilst  in  the 

a'lT??hfs\cfenHfi?r  of  his  skill  as  kn  observer,  but 

Ubo  of  ills  scientific  knowledge.  — Automobile  Club  J&urnal. 
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n  of  ’^'hieh  the  author  sets  forth  to  deal  with  “  the  modes  of 

o  f  manners  of  man  ”  in  those  mysterious  and  fascinating  reo'ions 

tf  ^  glacier,  will  prove  a  pleasant  addition  to  the  lighter  litemture  of 

instructive  as  well  as  entertS^^ 

pil  "i’.  oPPoi’fnnity  of  putting  his  readers  in  touch  with  this 

inchanting  world  of  ice  and  mountain  wonders.  An  appendix  at  the  end  of 

Of  Ihe  ™l'« 

tfh  “t  V  ^hich  all  lovers  of  Switzerland  will  welcome.  .  .  .  The  charm  of 
tlhe  book  les  not  in  its  description  of  the  actual  tour  made  by  Mr  Sennett 
^d  the  places  he  then  visited,  but  in  the  mode  in  which  he  deals  with  the 
country  as  a  whole._  /‘Dame  Nature’s  Painters”  is  the  title  of  the  Sst  of 
these  chapters,  and  in  it  he  describes  the  various  flowers  which  made  Euskiii 
e-xM  springtime  among  the  Alps  as  so  specially  beautiful. 

the  interesting  account  of  how  the  Soldenella  overcomes 

tile  difficu^lties  of  its  environments,  working  by  its  stalk  a  way  for  itself 

bcfOT?  its  fellow’  nodding  bell-like  blossoms  may  attract  the  bees 

^fore  Its  fellow  flowers  have  made  their  appearance.  .  .  “Dame 

Alps  m  cTlnrdf fl®  “  ^  interesting  way  with  the  formation  of  the 
Alps.  We  can  cordially  recommend  it  to  our  readers.’— 

^  pleasant  and  a  very  serviceable 

wortb^?pl-''°“^lf'"“~T  yon  saw^all  that  was 

n.pw  f  properly  appreciated  it,  too,  if  a  little  explanation  by  no 

means  of  a  fatiguing  character,  would  help  to  that  end.  Mr  Sennett  i^  an 
xcellent  talker,  who  has  read  much,  and  he  abounds  in  good  quotations  as 
ell  as  cheery  and  enthusiastic  thought  of  his  own.  ’-Guardian!^ 

writTL\boStW  of  unending  interest,  and  Mr.  Sennett  has 

P®n  ^n  enthusiast.  He  has  a  fine  eye  for  the 
uties  of  Nature,  a  ready  and  facile  pen,  and  an  inquiring  mind  In  his 
journeys  he  takes  nothing  for  granted.  If  there  is  anything  new' or  rare  in 

la  a  Dook  fuff  of  all  sorts  of  curious  and  out-of-the-way  knowledtre  on  the 
laping  of  the  mountains  and  the  valleys,  as  well  as  about  the  people  who 

hderestin^tlfn  r  Hospice  is  admirable,  but  is  not  more 

iteiesting  than  the  glimpses  which  we  get  of  the  home-life  of  the  Swiss 


people  and  their  varied  industries.  .  .  .  The  illustrations  are  not  the  least  st 

valuable  feature  of  the  book.  Some  are  real  gems.’—  Western  Morning  ews.  s. 

'  A  popularly  written  account  of  a  bicycling  tour  amid  the  Alps.  .  .  . 
Plenty  of  good  illustrations  make  the  volume  of  value  to  those  contemplatmgig 
a  similar  tour.’ — Journal  of  Education. 

‘  The  sub-title  of  this  volume  indicates  that  it  deals  with  “  The  Modes  ofof 
Nature  and  the  Manners  of  Man,”  and  we  shall  not  attempt  to  improve  onm 
this  brief  but  exceedingly  apt  description  of  its  contents. 
interest  and  its  excellence,  we  may  say  that  it  is,  in  one  respect,  the  very  best 
guide-book  to  Switzerland  that  we  have  yet  met  with.  Not,  indeed,  that  it  it 
undertakes  to  tell  the  tourist  how  to  get  there  and  what  to  do  when  he  gets ts 
there,  or  that  it  conveys  any  of  the  practical  information  to  be  found  inm 
Murray  or  Baedeker  or  Joanne.  But  it  does  a  great  deal  more  than  t  ^t  .^  • 
it  enables  the  reader  to  understand  the  country— not  only  to  realize  its  variedid 
scenery,  but  to  understand  the  mystery  of  its  mountains  and  of  its  glaciers,  tolo 
become  familiar  with  its  inhabitants,  and  to  picture  the  manner  of  their  simplele 
lives.  Nor  does  the  charm  of  the  book  lie  in  its  bright  and  vivid  descriptions  is 
alone.  The  author  has  brought  photography  to  the  aid  of  his  pen,  and  has  thus  is 
been  able  to  add  the  attractiveness  of  something  like  200  excellent  illustrationsis 
to  his  interesting  and  instructive  book— a  book  ivhich  we  recommend  asis 
heartily  to  those  for  whom  it  will  be  a  memorial  of  Switzerland  as  to  thoseie 
wlio  will  find  in  it  the  revelation  of  beauties  and  wonders  they  have  not  beemn 
privileged  to  behold.’ — Glasgow  Herald. 

‘In  his  prefatory  note  Mr.  Sennett  states  that  “it  is  usual  to  write  some-e- 
thing  in  the  nature  of  a  preface,  also  something  by  way  of  apology.  It  would  d 
be  hard  to  quarrel  with  so  modest  an  introduction  as  his.  He  hopes  in  someie 
small  measure  to  add  to  the  pleasure  “  of  those  who  love  to  roam  inidj 
mountain  snows,  make  companionship  with  roaring  torrents  and  tiead  in  n 
sweet  tranquillity  the  flower-enamelled  zones  of  the  glorious  Alps,  if  not  imn 
fact,  at  least  in  fancy.”  Mr.  Sennett  writes  with  tremendous  enthusiasnim 
and  versatility.  His  quick  change  of  subject  is  further  varied  by  thme 
introduction  of  appropriate  verses  and  apposite  anecdotes.  -  pfFpf.f  i- 

of  Nature  and  the  truths  of  science  are  blended  with  the  happiest  effects  . 
This  is  further  enhanced  by  the  charming  illustrations,  for  which  too  much, 
could  not  be  said.  ...  In  the  valuable  appendices,  glaciers  and  theirii 
motion  are  dealt  with  in  a  “popular  science”  form  which  gives  the  vi^f^s 
of  the  great  students  of  such  phenomena  who  have  passed  away.  e  e 
have  to  acknowledge  the  author’s  compliment  in  aecepting  our  advice  mn 
the  matter  of  illustrations.  ...  The  scope  of  the  present  work  is  mucb.h 
wider  than  its  predecessor,  and  it  has  eleven  full-page  plates  and  nearlj  y 
two  hundred  smaller  illustrations,  all  of  which  are  interesting,  and  manj  y 
exquisite.’ — The  Northern  Whig  {Belfast), 

‘  In  this  work  the  author,  describing  a  journey  across  the  St.  Bernard  avails^ 
himself  of  liis  opportunity  to  write  disquisitions  on  all  sorts  of  things  Swiss 
her  people,  her  cLtoms,  her  scenery,  her  manufactures,  etc.  Mr.  Sennett  i.is 
one  of  the  most  discursive  vwiters  we  have  come  across,  but  he  writes  a.nci 
quotes  with  a  purpose,  and  works  in  all  sorts  of  information  ’^bich  will  be  o_ 
service  to  the  intending  Swiss  tourist.  The  work  is  most  profusely  i^strate^d 
with  photographs  and  sketches,  and  to  anyone  who  has  tramped  the  passe. 

and  climbed  the  heights  it  will  recall  reminiscences  of  the  pleasantesist 

character.  It  is  indeed  a  most  companionable  book.  —The  Schoolmaster. 

•  A  very  fine  guide-book  to  the  route  from  Martigny  to  the  Hospice,  whicbh 
the  author  reached  with  a  bicycle  ;  it  is  interspersed  with  interesting  accounbts 


0)f  Swiss  lace,  clock  and  musical-bo:i  industries  away  in  the  Jura  ;  chat  about 
tthe  life  and  customs  of  the  peasantry,  geology,  cloud  formations ;  quotations 
ffrom  Ruskin  and  dozens  of  poets,  and  much  more.  .  .  .  There  are  some  good 
Rjopular  features,  notably  an  excellently  clear  explanation  of  glacier  motion 
aind  an  amusing  account  of  his  evening  at  the  Hospice,  where  the  monks 
ssmoked  his  cigarettes  while  he  played  the  piano  to  them.  Illustrations 
aibound.’ — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

‘  Mr.  Sennett’s  volume  may  be  read  as  to  the  most  part  with  profit,  and  as 
tto  the  whole  of  it  with  pleasure.  It  is  very  much  more  than  a  description  of 
ai  journey  over  the  Pass,  for  it  has  been  made  the  vehicle  of  conveyance  to  the 
rreader  of  the  fruits  of  much  intelligent  and  sympathetic  observation,  and  of 
mot  a  little  book  learning.  The  descriptions  of  the  famous  Hospice  and  its 
iinmates,  human  and  canine,  makes  pleasant  reading,  but  the  distinctive  thing 
aabout  the  book  is  the  information  convoyed  upon  subjects  which  must  appeal 
tto  the  reader  of  catholic  tastes — from  the  Roman  occupation  to  the  lace 
iindustry,  from  glacial  action  to  linguistic  chaos,  from  avalanche  to  folk-lore. 
JAnd  the  attractiveness  of  a  bright  and  entertaining  volume  is  enhanced  by  a 
ccopious  army  of  charming  illustrations.’ — Newcastle  Daily  Chronicle. 

‘  Mr.  Sennett’s  passage  of  the  St.  Bernard  is  only  an  incident  in  a  work 
Wvhich  is  mainly  the  outcome  of  geological  research  amongst  the  Swiss  Alps  ; 
Ibut  the  incident  was  a  pleasant  one.  .  .  .  This  is  but  a  portion  of  the 
Wolume,  the  rest  being  occupied  with  an  examination  into  the  orography  and 
fgeology  of  the  Alpine  ranges,  the  building  and  conformation  and  erosion  of 
imountains  by  volcanic  or  glacial  action  or  by  ceaseless  torrent.  The  ‘ '  chisel  ” 
cof  the  glacier,  no  less  than  the  river,  has  had  much  to  do  in  modelling  and 
ssculpturing  the  rocky  ruggedness  of  the  “everlasting  hills,”  here  pulverizing 
ggigantic  boulders  into  fertile  dnst,  or  there  depositing  them  in  tlie  form  of 
‘‘‘erratics,”  well  known  to  the  geologist.  Mr.  Sennett  writes  clearly  and 
ssimply,  and  in  a  leisui’ely  “old-fashioned”  style,  which  in  these  days  is  par- 
tticularly  refreshing.’ — The  Bookseller. 

‘  A  fluent  pen  and  a  general  knowledge  of  the  more  frequented  districts  of 
tthe  Alps  are  Mr.  A.  R.  Sennett’s  qualifications  for  writing  this  book.  Its 
ttitle  is  hardly  more  than  a  thread  to  connect  quotations  in  prose  and  verse, 
sscraps  of  science  and  history,  descriptions  of  scenery,  and  moralizings  on 
tthings  in  general.  ’ — Natxire. 

‘  Mr.  Sennett’s  volume  of  550  pages  will  be  found  to  contain  a  vast  amount 
cof  general  information  referring  to  the  journey  over  the  St.  Bernard  Pass. 
"^The  200  illustrations  with  which  the  book  is  embellished  are  well  executed. 
..  .  .  He  is  an  enthusiast  on  mountain  touring,  and  the  reader  will  imbibe 
imuch  of  his  enthusiasm  in  perusing  his  vivid  descriptions  of  Alpine  scenery, 
Ihis  geographical,  botanical,  and  historical  notes  and  accounts  of  Swiss  moun- 
1tain  ind^ustries,  and  the  appendix,  containing  a  treatise  on  glacier  action,  and 
iinteresting  papers  dealing  with  the  earth,  air,  and  sky,  the  formation  and 
•disappeai’ance  of  lakes,  the  creation  of  clouds  and  atmospheric  disturbances.’ 
- — Cook’s  Traveller's  Gazette. 

'  The  book  may  be  confidently  recommended  to  all  who  have  lately 
itaken,  or  intend  to  take,  to  climbing.  It  is  full  of  information  concerning 
Ithe  geological  facts,  the  flowers,  the  history,  and  the  lives  of  the  people.  It  is 
iattractively  written  and  lavishly  illustrated.’ — The  King,  and  His  Army  and 
-Navy. 

‘  A  discursive  description  of  Alpine  travel  that  will  appeal  strongly  to  the 
•elder  boy  or  girl  of  artistic  temperament.’ — University  Correspondent. 
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BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 


FRAGMENTS  FROM 
CONTINENTAL  JOURNETINGS. 


Large  Octavo,  hound  in  cloth,  4s.  6d.  net. 


■^HIS  is  a  book  for  discursive  reading  covering  a  wide  range  e 
of  subjects.  Although  bearing  the  title  of  ‘Fragments,’  it  t 
is  not  disjointed,  for  the  tale  of  adventures  and  experiences  runs  s 
consistently  throughout.  But  advantage  is  taken  of  its  not  being  g 
a  guide  -  book  to  interweave  historical  legends,  local  romances, 
descriptive  portrayal  of  places  and  people,  and  pen-and-ink  k 
pictures  of  scenery  and  natural  phenomena. 

Walks  over  mountain  passes  are  described,  as  well  as  voyages  s 
upon  the  lakes  and  journeys  by  bicycle  extending  over  some  e 
thousands  of  miles.  The  ground  covered  comprises  the  South  h 
of  France,  Switzerland,  Austria,  the  Tyrol,  and  Bavaria. 


CHAPTER  I. 

LEQ=STRETCHERS  UPON  THE  ALPS. 

Grindelwald. — The  Great  Scheidegg. — The  Wetterhorn. — Glaciers  by  Moon-i- 
light. — The  Dance  of  the  Fays. — The  Fairy  Realms. — Nature’s  Paint-Brush. —  — 
The  Summits. — The  Schwarzwald  Alp. — Rosenlaui. — The  Falls  of  Reichenbach.  1. 
— Meiringen. 

OVER  THE  TETE  NOIRE  AND  FORGE AZ. 

Valley  of  Chamounix. — Trient. — The  Col-de-Forclaz. — Martigny. 

CHAPTER  II. 

Contrast. — Languages  and  Religions. — Birth  of  the  Rhone.— Brieg. — George, e 
Auf-der-Fluh. — The  Gamsen  Wall. — Mediaeval  Tyrants. — The  Romance  of  theic 
Mazze. — Kaspar  Stockalper. — Yisp. — Sierre. — Swiss  Hotels. — Bins  of  Bones. —  — 
A1  Fresco  Trades. — Finhaut. — Massacre  of  St.  Maurice. — Villeneuve. — The  e 
Haunts  of  Byron. — Territet. 


CHAPTEB  III. 

BY  LEMAN’S  PLACID  WATERS. 

MIontreux. — Hotel  ‘  Audiences.’ — ^Widows  and  Girls. — ‘  December  Roses.’ — 
Thfhe)  Poet’s  Row. — Lausanne. — The  Cathedral. — Rousseau. — Ferney. — Voltaire. 

C-Cioppet. — Madame  de  Stael. — Geneva. — The  Cathedral  Concert. — Farel  and 
Calalvin. — A  Genevese  Romance. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

LAKES  AND  CITADELS. 

T  Yverdon. — Grandson. — A  Romance  of  War. — Neuchatel. — A  Mediaeval  Show. 
MMorat. — Madame’s  Dejeuner. — Adrian  -von  -Bubenberg. — On  the  Ramparts. 
I-Lake  Dwellings. — Charles  of  Burgundy. — The  Battle  of  Morat. — Avenches. 
— Aventicum.  — J  ulia. 

CHAPTER  V. 

OLD=TIME  TOWNS. 

'■  The  Old  Tree  at  Fribourg. — Tympanum  Tales. — Fribomrg’s  Organ. — The 
Sa^arine. — Manners  of  the  German  Swiss. — Bern. — The  Archer  Fountain. — The 
Ogigre  Fountain. — The  Minster  of  Bern. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  ST.  QOTHARD  PASS. 

'  The  Devil’s  Bridge. — Goeschenen. — Victims  at  the  Shrine  of  Progress. — 
F^’evre  and  his  Tunnel. — Wassen.— Altdorf. — Lucerne. 


CHAPTER  VII.  ♦ 

A  PEEP  INTO  BAVARIA. 

Munich.  —  Its  Architecture.  —  The  Hoffbrauhaus. — Continental  v.  British 
SfSabbath. — Munich  Beer. — The  Munich  Mannikin. — Nuremberg. — The  Toy 
SlShop  of  the  World. — Longfellow’s  Description.  —  The  Great  Masters.— A 
CChristmas  Toy  Fair. — Making  ‘Dolly.’ — The  Liebfrauenkirche. — The  Schon- 
bibrunnen. — The  Loose  Ring. — Birthplace  of  the  Velocipede. — Suiting  Punish- 
mment  to  Crime. — The  Bratwurstglocklein. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

A  VISIT  TO  MONTE  CARLO. 

Charles’s  Mount. — A  Pigmy  Kingdom. — A  Gambling  Hell. — Music  and  Play. 
— — ‘  Le  Jeu  est  fait.’ — So  the  game  goes  on. — Consequences. — Systems. — Song 
olof  the  Make-win.  —  Habitues.  —  The  Salons.  —  La  Turbie.  —  A  Terrestrial 
P  Paradise. — The  Casino  Crowd.— The  Promenade. — Continental  Artificiality. — 
AAn  Interesting  Melange. — Pigeon  Shooting. — Evening  at  the  Casino. — Frocks. 
- Au  Bevoir. 
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FRAGMENTS  FROM  CONTINENTAL  JOORNEYINGS.i. 


Some  ipress  ©pinions. 


‘  The  Author  of  this  attractive  volume  is  a  well-known  traveller,  and  h  his 
published  records  of  journeys  made  hither  and  thither  in  search  of  adventmure 
and  of  the  picturesque  have  a  not  inconsiderable  vogue.  .  .  .  The  “Fragmentsts” 
are  bright  and  sparkling.  .  .  .  The  narratives  of  his  doings  on  and  about  tithe 
chill  glaciers  prove  that  he  is  a  thoughtful  guide  to  the  mysteries  of  Nature.’-’ — 
Birmingham  Post. 

‘  It  gives  us  any  number  of  bright,  chatty,  brightly  UTritten  and  easily  rea^ad 
pages  of  impressions  of  some  of  the  most  delightful  countries  in  the  world.  .  . 

“Leg-stretchers  amongst  the  Alps’’  carries  us  back  to  many  happy,  healtfcthy 
days  spent  in  that  beautiful  country.  We  are  again  in  the  Valley  of  the  Rhonme. 
We  wander  through  old-time  towns,  peep  into  Bavaria,  and  again  we  see  tithe 
awful  grandeur  of  the  St.  Gothard.  These  and  many  other  familiar  picturires 
are  brought  before  us,  and  when  we  come  to  the  end  of  the  500  odd  pages  6  of 
Mr.  Sennett’s  bright  and  clever  work,  we  realize  what  a  quick  observer  he  i'  is, 
and  how,  without  seeming  to  do  so,  he  has  really  been  telling  us  not  only  of  tithe 
delightful  countries  he  has  taken  us  through,  but  of  many  things  associateted 
with  them,  their  history,  their  commerce,  their  industries,  and  the  people  wbho 
have  written  about  them.  ...  A  bright,  clever  work.’ — Transport. 

‘  Mr.  Sennett  writes  with  a  head-long  enthusiasm.’ — Daily  Ch-aphic. 

4  ‘  The  Author  has  a  faculty  of  keen  observation,  and  there  are  admirabble 

sketches  of  scenery,  men  and  manners.  .  .  .  The  “  Fragments ’’ close  with h  a 
spirited  sketch  of  life  at  Monte  Carlo,  one  of  the  best  of  the  kind  we  have  seenn.’ 
— Glasgow  Herald. 

‘  The  book  reveals  Mr.  Sennett’s  literary  gifts  in  a  very  favourable  light,  annd 
gives  the  traveller  plenty  of  opportunity  for  retelling  the  legends  that  haave 
given  interest  to  many  Continental  old-world  places.  The  book  is  delightfiful 
reading. ’ — Motor-Car  Journal. 

‘  Mr.  Sennett  writes  with  enthusiasm  and  his  imagination  often  glows  fiercebly. 
He  is  also  intimate  with  what  he  describes.’ — Morning  Post. 

‘  Mr.  Sennett,  the  Honorary  Librarian  of  the  Automobile  Club,  is  no  novicice 
in  the  work  of  writing  a  pleasant  book  of  travel.  .  .  .  The  fairy  pictures  in  tlvhe 
first  section  are  as  dainty  as  the  description  of  the  avalanche  is  grand.’-’ — 
Northern  Whig  (Belfast). 

‘  Mr.  Sennett  contrives  to  give  his  readers  a  considerable  measure  (  of 
entertainment,  for  he  has  a  dash  of  humour,  he  has  an  eye  for  people  8  as 
well  as  for  scenery,  and  he  narrates  his  experiences  with  an  enjoyment  <  of 
reminiscence  that  communicates  itself  to  the  reader.’ — Literary  World. 

lO 


‘  J  Mr.  Sennett  chats  agreeably  about  things  seen  and  things  recalled  during 
jouiirneyings  in  Switzerland,  France,  and  Germany,  discoursing  alike  upon 
thee  Roman  occupation  of  Switzerland,  lake  dwellings,  and  Gruyere  cheese, 
thee  “everlasting”  mountains  and  the  brewing  of  lager-beer,  Albert  Diirer, 
andd  “systems  ”  at  Monte  Carlo.’—*  The  description  of  Monte  Carlo  is  remark- 
abbly  well  done.’ — Newcastle  Daily  Chronicle. 

‘  *  Written  in  an  easy  conversational  style,  it  deals  with  such  a  wide  sweep 
of  <  country  and  with  so  many  diverse  districts,  that  one  chapter,  or  at  the 
monst  two,  at  a  time  will  be  enough  for  the  general  reader.  ...  It  is 
emhinently  a  book  for  discursive  reading,  and  can  be  taken  up  from  time 
to  1  time  and  read  in  sections.  Not  that  it  is  incoherent  or  disjointed,  for  the 
recicord  hangs  together  consistently,  and  the  tale  of  adventures  aud  experiences 
ruuns  smoothly  and  in  natural  sequence,  from  the  beginning  of  the  volume  to  the 
endd.  How  comprehensive  is  the  record  of  Mr.  Sennett’s  wanderings  may  be 
juddged  from  a  list  of  the  headings  of  the  different  chapters.  .  .  .  The  one 
de&scriptive  of  ramblings  awheel  by  Lake  Leman  takes  in  Montreux,  Lausanne; 
ancid  Geneva,  and  is  as  interesting  as  the  district  it  deals  with  is  attractive. 
Thhe  following  chapter,  recording  visits  to  Neuchatel,  Morat,  and  Avenches, 
woould  be  hard  to  beat  in  point  of  interest,  while  that  which  follows  is  made  up 
of  i  singularly  clear-cut  vignettes  of  cities  of  old  time,  and  has  woven  through  it 
munch  of  local  legend  and  history  that  must  appeal  strongly  to  anyone 
poossessed  of  the  proper  traveller’s  spirit — the  eternal  curiosity  about  things 
amid  people.  Mr.  Sennett,  for  instance,  has  many  luminous  things  to  tell  of 
Nuuremberg,  the  great  Toy  Mart  of  Europe — -the  birthplace,  as  he  points  out,  of 
thee  first  horseless  vehicle.’ — Automobile  Club  Journal. 

*  ‘  The  Author  tells  in  a  pleasant  way  what  a  passing  traveller  may  see.  .  .  . 
HCe  expatiates  freely  upon  history,  philosophical  reflection,  considerations 
co?)ncerning  women  .  .  .  and  remarks  upon  systems  of  operation  at  games  of 
ch.iance.  .  .  .  There  is  always  knowledge  of  life,  observation  of  character,  and 
extperience  of  travel  in  the  talk.’ — Scotsman. 

‘  *  The  writer  has  a  light  touch  and  an  eye  for  the  picturesque.  ...  A  good 
guuide-book  for  the  countries  with  which  it  deals.’— Automotor  Journal. 

*  Mr.  Sennett  gives  us  some  interesting  pictures — mostly  in  Switzerland—- 
wlhose  names  are  familiar  to  most  of  us,  in  a  manner  modelled  on  the  style  of 
Mir.  Ruskin,  with  an  occasional  suggestion  of  Carlyle  added.’— Irish 
Tiimes. 

*  A  useful  book  for  the  pedestrian  or  cyclist  in  Switzerland  is  “  Fragments 
frcom  Continental  Journeyings.”  ...  It  is  not  only  the  natural  features  of  the 
cojuntry  that  are  dealt  with.  The  historical  associations  are  equally  well 
rejcalled,  not  only  down  the  Rhone  Valley  and  around  Geneva,  but  in  the 
cHiapter  dealing  with  “Lakes  and  Citadels.”  The  struggle  between  the 
S\witzers  and  the  Burgundians  follows  naturally  the  account  of  Geneva,  and  the 
bcjattles  of  Grandson,  Morat,  and  others,  have  a  pleasing  freshness  when  written 
fr-om  the  places  where  the  present-day  sites  of  each  episode  are  pointed  out.’— 
2\'he  Tourist. 

*  Mr.  Sennett  has  come  before  the  public  again  with  another  volume,  which 
slhould  most  pleasantly  wile  away  the  hours  of  the  home-abiding  or  Continental 
to;urist,  who  may  wish  to  imagine  or  recall  the  scenes,  persons,  and  history  of 
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other  lands.  And  what  particularly  charms  us  in  the  pages  before  us  is  tluhe 
absolute  freshness  of  the  volume,  which  in  no  way  smacks  of  the  stereotypecod 
guide-book,  but  is  a  veritable  “  pot-pourri  ”  of  scenery,  social  life,  historjry 
ancient  and  modern,  and  fresh  air  and  exercise.  But  we  have  even  no\Ow 
omitted  one  pleasant  feature,  for  Mr.  Sennett  is  a  poet  as  well  as  a  poet  taster 3r, 
and  his  selections  and  original  compositions  are  both  apt  and  apposite.  He  if  is 
also  a  cyclist,  and  has  the  wit  to  use,  and  not  abuse,  the  flying  wheel.  For  ncno 
“  scorcher  ” — motorist  or  cyclist — ever  saw  with  Mr.  Sennett’s  eyes,  or  saw  scso 
much  as  the  Author,  who  never  kept  his  eyes  glued  to  the  road  before  him,  oior 
rode  against  time.  And  the  beauties,  scenic  and  artistic,  here  described  arere 
principals,  and  not  mere  incidents  of  travel. 

We  should  hazard  a  guess,  too,  that  the  Author  is  in  the  happy  position  oiof 
the  litterateur  who  can  afford  time  to  assimilate  scenes,  characters,  history. y, 
and  ideas  before  he  sets  them  down  on  paper.  For  this  is  a  book  which  weve 
should  prefer  to  read  slowly  and  linger  over,  and  take  down  from  the  shelHf 
over  and  over  again,  and  perhaps  follow  the  flight  of  this  gladsome,  bird-likeke 
traveller  on  a  good  map.  The  ideal  and  the  real,  too,  are  so  often  and  sceo 
^ppily  blended  that  we  almost  dream  of  an  undiscovered  and  land-lockecbd 
Hesperides,  where  happy  beings  provoke  the  dream  of  an  earthly  Paradise. e. 
And  perhaps  the  key  to  the  riddle  lies  in  the  aptitude  of  Mr.  Sennett  to  seeee 
all  the  good  in  men  and  things,  while  he  leaves  the  evil  to  be  looked  after  by)y 
other  people.  This  is  an  ideal  state  of  mind  for  the  traveller,  and  still  moreX'e 
for  the  author,  and  we  can  assure  him  that  his  joyous  mood  lends  a  subtlele 
fascination  to  his  work. 

Then,  passing  to  abstract  personalities,  let  us  call  attention  to  Chapter 
which  we  dare  not  spoil  by  quotation,  where,  in  a  graceful  interlude  on  “  Hotelel 
Audiences,”  “Widows,”  “Girls’  Physique,”  “Continental  Gesticulation,”,” 

December  Eoses,”  “Women,”  “Conversation,”  and  “Hotel  Types,”  we'e 
satisfy  ourselves  that  Mr.  Sennett  is  no  cynical  recluse,  but  a  hon  comarade  inn 
the  best  sense  of  the  term. 

‘  And  thus  the  kaleidoscope  of  life  and  scenery,  ever  changing,  brings  on  theie 
author’s  stage  Eousseau,  Voltaire,  Madame  de  Stael,  and  Duke  Charles  of)f 
Burgundy,  and  others,  a  goodly  company  of  those  who  have  lived  in  history ,>r, 
and  do  live.  In  fact,  the  manners,  as  well  as  the  moralities,  are  here  depictedd 
wim  a  grim  retrospect  of  times  less  joyous  than  those  we  live  in,  when  fiehdsls 
in  human  shape  spent  months  and  years  in  the  perfecting  of  machinery  for  the® 
mutilation  and  torture  of  their  kind. 

And  then,  last  of  all,  the  author  takes  leave  of  us  with  a  descriptive  chapter-^ 
on  Monte  Carlo  its  natural  and  artificial  beauties,  its  foul  canker  of  thee 
gaming-tables,  and  its  cosmopolitan  and  floating  population.  And  it  wouldd 
appear  that  the  best  panacea  against  the  fever  is  to  be  a  permanent  resident  t 
in  the  smiling  principality,  for  these  alone  are  barred  from  staking  on  the  rolW 
of  the  ball.  And  yet  we  fear  that  though  Mr.  Hennett  and  a  hundred  others  s 
have  done  their  best  to  scare  the  unwary  and  the  fledgling  from  the  net  laid  byy 
the  princely  fowler,  so  long  as  the  world  lasts  there  will  not  be  lacking  thosee 
who  are  prepared  to  back  a  private  system  ,p,gainst  a  mathematical  certainty.’. 
Ihroughout  his  book  the  author  has  led  us  through  “sunshine  and  shower,”” 
and  very  aptly  he  leaves  us  where  “ Slower  and  thorn”  are  so  closely  graftedd 
as  to  D6  indistinguishable  at  sight/ — Western  Morning  News. 
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